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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  vol  a  me  now  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  is  a  posthumous 
publication  as  its  title  page  will  have  informed  him.  The  subject 
of  which  it  treats  had  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Author 
for  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  the  greater  portion  of  his 
public  life;  and  the  composition  of  the  volume  was  only  finished  a 
few  weeks  before  his  decease.  He  had  expended  upon  it,  in  fact, 
bis  last  cares  and  left  it  in  a  state  of  singular  completeness,  so  that 
upon  the  Editor  devolved  only  the  easy  task  of  revising  a  few  sheets 
as  they  came  from  the  press.  That  the  closing  sheets  alone  were 
subjected  to  bis  revision  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  printed  the  work  piecemeal  as  each  sheet  was  written,  and 
bad  thus  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  m  its  permanent  form  in 
bis  possession  a  considerable  time  prior  to  his  death.  The  process 
will  be  fully  explained  in  his  own  preface,  which  will  be  found  pre- 
fixed to  the  treatise  itself.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
work  thus  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  author's  very  accurate  revision 
as  it  passed  through  the  press,  together  with  his  fastidiously  minute 
system  of  reference  and  annotation. 

The  question  treated  of  in  the  body  of  his  work,  the  pre-incarnate 
manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  under  the  economy  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  is  one  of  confessedly  great,  though  not  of  vital  importance, 
in  the  scheme  of  christian  doctrine.  If  other  evidence  were  wanting, 
the  Christologies  which  every  now  and  then  present  themselves  to 
public  attention  would  amply  supply  it,  and  the  permanent  interest 
and  value  of  such  works  as  that  of  the  late  learned  Dr.  John  Pye 
Smith  on  the  Messiah.  The  intimate  connexion  of  the  personage 
called  the  Christ  or  the  Messiah  with  the  Old  Testament  church, 


not  merely  in  id  expect  alio  lit  but  In  it*  actual  experience,  is,  in  tl 
belief  of  tnost  christians,  matter  of  history  rallier  than  inquiry  i 
speculation.  No  idea  is  more  prevalent  in  the  christian  church  thi 
this,  although  it  may  be  shadowy  in  its  texture,  and  lack  breadth 
detail  and  sharpness  of  outline.  It  is  an  acknowledged  truth  a 
pearing  with  more  or  less  of  decision  in  the  works  of  theologian 
commentators,  and  hotnilisls;  but  almost  all  of  Utem,  it  must 
added,  have  shrunk  from  the  labour,  perhaps  from  the  hazard, 
defining  how  far  the  connexion  of  the  Messiah  with  the  old  dispe 
sation  extended.  But  our  author  was  delerred  by  no  difficult)! 
He  felt  deeply  (he  truth  be  was  urged  to  propound,  and  be  bra* 
difficulties  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose  which  would  have  madi 
man  less  in  earnest  and  of  a  less  enthusiastic  temperament  faJti 
There  was  the  scanty  library  to  be  encountered,  the  secluded  posit k 
the  pastoral  duty,  and  a  hundred  other  items  which  go  to  make  i 
the  round  of  daily  calls  and  care*  in  a  , cleric  life;— there  was  L 
very  uuuaualness  of  the  inquiry  itself,  its  seeming  unimportance 
the  eye*  of  many  estimable  and  learned  persons,  and  a  consnque 
visible  disproportion  between  the  author's  devotion  la  his  then 
and  the  results  to  be  expected  from  it: — these  were  so  msu 
stumbling-block*  in  his  way,  but  "none  of  these  things"  ntov< 
him.  He  looked  upon  Lis  task  as  of  high  and  solemn  moment, 
that  any  opinion  of  others,  in  disparagement  of  tbe  topic  upon  whh 
he  was  labouring,  had  no  power  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  tl 
absorbing  investigation.  With  him  the  study  was  a  duty  which  I 
owed  to  truth  and  to  his  own  convictions,  and  it  concerned  bin 
whether  men  smiled  or  frowned.     In  this  spirit  of  untiring  devotii 


referred  tons  an  exhaustive  authority  on  the  point.  To  professed 
theologians  it  will  be  of  especial  value  as  comprising  within  the 
eosnpassof  a  tingle  volume  a  multifarious  farrago  of  learning  in 
support  of  his  hypothesis.  Whatever  in  the  early  fathers,  whom  he 
was  able  to  consult  with  considerable  facility,  or  in  later  writers  he 
could  find  bearing  *ra  the  matter  in  hand  was  carefully  extracted 
and  added  to  his  store.  The  table  of  contents  will  show  that  the 
range  of  his  reading  on  this  subject  was  extensive,  and  his  industry 
hs  accumulation  untiring.  Nothing  that  could  give  strength  to  his 
argument,  and  completeness  to  its  presentation  was  omitted  at  the 
instigation  of  weariness  oreepriee. 

That  the  question  kself  is  awakening  a  growing  measure  of 
attention  among  divines  may  beeoncluded,  besides  the  proofs  already 
referred  to,  by  the  following  somewhat  remarkable  statements  in 
general  harmony  with  the  argument  of  Mr.  Kidd.  They  are  taken 
from  the  Theological  Grille  of  March  1852,  a  quarterly  journal 
marked -by  an  individuality,  freshness  and  verve  peculiarly  -its  own. 
It  is  conducted  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  Rector  of  Lyndon.  In  the 
first  article  on  the  credibility  of  Revelation  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Johnstone,  Chaplain  of  Addiscombe,  the  following  interesting  passage 


"  We  prise  the  Bible  because  we  believe  it  gives  us  a  true  picture 
of  God  in  such  form  as  He  can  be  worshipped,  and  therefore,  as  'He 
earn  he  adapted  to  human  capacities.  Hence  while  in  some  parts,  as 
hs  the  book  of  Job,  there  are  the  eublimest  descriptions  of  the  God 
who  dwells  on  high — the  contemplation  of  whom  daszles  rather  than 
attracts-  there  are,  in  the  greater  part,  pictures  of  Jehovah  humbling 
Himself  to  the  concerns  of  men,  talking  with  his  servants  as  one  man- 
converses  with  his  friend. 

u  Thus  he  visited  in  the  guise  of  an  angel,  the  upright  Abraham, 
and  even-partook  of  his  hospitality.  God  might  have  thundered  fas 
the  ears  of  the  Patriarch,  or  spoken  from  the  whirlwind  as  he  did  to- 
Job;  hot  the  pieture  of  Jehovah  condescending  to  discourse  and  to 
walk  with  a  shepherd  chieftain,  is  what  the  Bible  most  delights  in ; 
and  we  may  gate  upon  it  with  the  greater  interest,  from  the  confidence* 
we  thence  derive,  that  God  is  ever  ready  to  bend  to  our  com  prehension, 
if  we  he  ready  to  seek  Him.  He  will  not  remain  infinitely  above  us, 
or  even  nsnime  a  shape  that  may  stupify  or  affright,  but  will  be 
Jmhorab,  our  God,  whom  we  may  see  and  understand. 


"  We  also  find  Him  leading  a  wandering  warlike  people  on  ttrefr 
mission  In  extirpate  those  whose  crimes  had  destroyed  them.  Anfl 
much  as  infidels  object  to  such  a  character  being  given  to  God — yet 
their  objections  are  utterly  futile,  until  it  can  be  shown  how  a  rude 
people,  like  the  Israelites,  could  hare  received  even  such  imperfect 
ideas  of  God  at  a  highly  [titled  philosopher  might  receive.  Bnt  aa 
the  Lord  of  Host*,— as  the  God  of  Battles,  they  had  one  whom  the-y 
could  comprehend  and  worship. 

"The  tame  principle  is  discernible  in  all  the  dealings  of  Jehovah 
with  His  people.  He  appeared  to  them  or  their  -teeri,  according  as 
their  circumstances  required.  Thus,  also,  in  the  great  manifestation 
of  Jehovah  in  ths  form  of  Jaeus,  intended  no  longer  for  particular 
individuals,  or  families,  or  tribes,  but  for  the  whole  world,  God  easM 
in  a  shape  fitted  for  universal  humanity.  Hence  while  He  talked 
with  the  patriarchal  herdsmen,  as  one  almost  of  themselves;  while 
the  warlike  Hebrews  knew  him  as  the  Leader  of  the  host ;  while  the 
enraptured  enthusiastic  seer  held  intercourse  with  Him,  as  a  re- 
splendent Being,  with  a  form  of' light,  and  with  the  stature  and 
features  of  an  archangel, — to  ui  and  to  all  creatures  who  share  our 
humanity,  He  comes  pre-eminently  a  man,  one  in  whom  all  human 
characteristics  centre.  Over  the  whole  earth,  men  of  every  colour, 
and  tongue,  and  creed,  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  that  name  which  He  claimed,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  type  of 
our  common  humanity.  He  is  not  a  Jew,  or  an  Asiatic,  Greek,  or 
Scythian.  He  is  emphatically  a  man  whom  all  nations  can  love  and 
appreciate. 

"Yet  this  incarnation,  like  sjj  other  adaptations  of  dirinlty  to 
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only  know  Him  as  humbled  to  our  capacities.  It  will  be  a  manifest 
tation  of  the  Second  person  of  the  Trinity  that  we  shall  see  and  hear. 
What  u  there  then  surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  Bible  does  represent 
God  aiithropomorphically,  since  no  other  mode  of  representation 
would  exhibit  Him  to  us  at  all  ?  We  feel  satisfied  that  this  favourite 
cavil  of  "  high  critics"  is  one  of  the  many  forcible  proofs  of  the  divine 
origin  of  the  book.  The  explanation  we  have  given  above  will, 
moreover,  dispose  of  that  very  silly,  though  favourite  attempt  to 
separate  the  book  of  Genesis  into  two  distinct  parts,  called  from  the 
name  of  God  that  occurs,  the  Jehovistic  and  the  Elohistic  documents.* 
"  It  will  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  other  reason  for  this  division 
except  in  the  fact  that  the  two  names  are  used:  an  argument  that 
eta  have  no  weight,  but  in  the  prejudices  of  scoffers.  There  is 
iideed  a  division  in  the  Bible,  not  in  the  documents  that  speak  of 
God,  but  in  the  ideas  of  God  in  the  same  document,  answering  al- 
together to  toe  two  ideas  of  God,  we  have  been  mentioning,  and  to 
thou  attached  by  christians  to  the  names  of  the  Father  and  Son, 
God  causing  all  things,  and  God  objectively  known  to  us. 

"It  is  true  that  the  divinity  is  spoken  of  under  two  names  chiefly, 
ud  that  these  two  names  are  kept  in  a  remarkable  manner  distinct 
from  each  other.  There  is  first  the  general  word  God  (or  Elohim) 
which  is  used  for  the  natural  idea  of  the  divine  essence,  as  the  First 
due  and  Creator,  under  which  name  He  is  known  by  all  men. 
There  is  secondly  the  name  of  Jehovah  ( almost  constantly  translated 
"the  Lord"  in  our  English  version,)  by  which  are  meant  the  visible 
appearances  made  to  men.f  By  this  name  of  Jehovah  (  or  the  Lord  ) 
i*  the  Deity  mentioned  whenever  He  enters  upon  a  communication 
with  His  creatures,  whenever  He  makes  himself  known  to  them,  no 
longer  as  the  incomprehensible,  unapproachable  origin,  but  as  an 
object  with  whom  we  can  converse. 

44  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  Bible  ( where  it  is  supposed  the 
Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  documents  are  most  easily  separable)  we 
find  that  where  man  was  not  an  actor,  where  he  was  not  brought  into 
some  immediate  relation  with  the  Deity,  the  word  God  (Elohim) 


*  This  theory  has  received  if  not  a  fatal,  yet  a  very  severe  blow  from  Tiele, 
m  $e  first  number  of  the  "  Studien  and  Kritiken"  of  the  present  year,  1862. 

t  Wo  of  eourae  know  that  "Jesus  Christ  the  only  Son  of  God,  is  the  true 
Jehovah."    (Pearson,  Art.  ii.  exlr.) 
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occurs,  but  when  God  and  man  communicate,  then  the  word  the  Lord 
f  Jehnvali)  is  uied.  Thus  it  ma  God  that  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  God  that  mw  every  thing  that  it  was  very  good,  but  it 
wns  the  Lord  God  who  was  walking  In  the  garden,  and  who  drove 
the  first  human  pair  from  hia  pretence.  It  waa  the  Lord  who  de- 
manded Abel's  blood  from  bis  brother,  and  who  called  A  brum  from 
fail  native  cauntry.  We  would  not  contend  that  it  ia  always  eaay  to 
assign  this  twofold  designation  of  the  Deity  to  the  (wo  idea*,  of  first, 
the  God  who  dwells  on  high,  and  who  may  be  called  the  natural  God, 
and  secondly,  the  tlod  who  holds  special  Intercourse  with  men,  and 
who  may  be  called  the  revealed  God.  But  we  believe  the  apparent 
exceptions!  when  duly  considered,  will  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule. 
Thus,  as  the  manifestations  of  God  were  to  be  confined  to  one  line  «f 
descent,  God  is  often  designated  by  the  general  name  only  In  bis 
dealings  with  the  world  at  large,  and  by  bis  special  name  of Jehovah 
In  Hia  communications  with  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Noab,  who  had' 
a  double  character,  as  the  progenitor  of  mankind,  and  as  conservator 
of  that  line  to  which  God  waa  to  show  Himself,  la  sometimes  com* 
mimded  by  Elobtm,  and  sometimes  by  Jehovah ;  whereas  Abraham 
wfaowas  the  great  link  that  bound  the  theocracy  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  invariably  mentioned  as  talking  with  the  Lord.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Noah,  when  blessing  his  sons,  speaks  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Shem,  through  whom  the  privileged  seed  waa  to  come,  " 
but  as  the  God  simply  of  Japttet,  who  waa  the  father  of  Gentiles.  Andj 
as  though  to  mark  this  distinction  of  names,  when  God  was  about  to 
undertake  the  guidance  of  the  Hebrews,  and  enter  upon  His  covenant 
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of  revelation,  sbould  dislike  particularly  the  Jehoristic  accounts, 
i.  e.  those  parts  which  record  manifestations  of  the  infinite  to  created 
understandings ;  and  profess  with  a  deeply  rooted  prejudice  covered 
by  a  poor  show  of  critical  acumen  that  the  Elohistic  documents 
(as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them)  are  more  ancient  and  more  true 
than  the  Jehovistic" 

The  Editor  of  the  present  volume  does  not  attach,  he  candidly 
avows,  all  the  importance  the  lamented  author  did  to  the  processes 
and  results  of  his  work  — bat  he  conceives  him  entitled  to  a  fair 
bearing  on  every  ground,  but  especially  on  that  of  his  own  most 
generous  and  liberal  spirit.  While  he  had  discrimination  enough  to 
perceive  defects  it  was  always  so  much  more  congenial  to  him  to 
commend  than  to  find  fault,  that  Mr.  Kidd,  if  he  erred  at  all  in  his 
judgments,  always  erred  on  the  indulgent  side.  While  writers 
of  all  communions  and.  shades  of  opinion  will  be  found  freely 
canvassed  in  this  posthumous  Essay,  we  venture  to  say  not  one  will 
have  reason  to  complain  that  he  bas  been  treated  by  the  author 
otherwise  than  as  a  gentleman  and  Christian  ought  to  treat  him. 
The  suavity  of  Mr.  Kidd's  nature  is  happily  exhibited  in  his  work. 
Bat  it  may  be  added,  whatever  judgment  scholars  and  divines 
smay  pronounce  in  return  upon  the  merits  of  his  volume,  the 
author  is  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  their  censure  or  commenda- 
tion, and  sees  the  questions  imperfectly  discussed  here  in  the  light 
of  Eternity.  Till  that  light  dawns  upon  our  defective  vision,  our 
most  undonbting  views  of  truth  should  be  blended  with  that  Charity 
44  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness." 

One  more  intimation  we  deem  it  incumbent  on  us  to  make  ere  we 
dismiss  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of  the  Essay,  namely,  that  for  the 
title  Cbristophany  the  editor  alone  is  responsible.  The  author 
designed  to  call  his  work  Christology,  according  to  the  projected 
title-page  on  the  next  side— but  at  once  te  distinguish  it  from  a  variety 
of  works  bearing  the  more  common  title,  and  for  greater  correctness9 
take,  the  editor  ushers  it  into  the  world  under  the  name  here 
adopted. 

The  present  volume  grew  out  of  a  previous  publication  of  Mr.  Kidd 
and  was  designed  to  be  an  Appendix  to  it— nevertheless  one  half  of 
the  impression  was  meant  to  bear  the  title  of  a  distinct  work— the 
other  that  of  an  appendix,  as  exhibited  on  the  following  page. 


Original  Title*  of  the  Work  at  first  proposed  by  the  Antho 

CHRISTOLOGY, 


WORD    "CHRIST," 
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DIVINITY. 


APPENDIX 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Tbe  Reverend  George  Baldcrston  Kidd,  the  author  of  the  following 
Essay,  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1794,  at  which  place  his  father,  the  Rev.  Anthony  Kidd,  was  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  Church.  By  his  mother's  side  Mr.  Kidd  traced 
his  descent  from  the  family  of  the  Erskines,  so  celebrated  in  the 
History  of  the  Scottish  Secession  Church.  Jean,  a  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine  was  married  to  a  Surgeon  George 
Balderston,  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  city. "  a  man 
of  decided  piety  and  excellent  temper."  A  Grandson  of  this  lady,  also 
a  Surgeon  George  Balderston,  settled  in  Scarborough,  Yorkshire, 
where  he  pursued  his  profession  with  success  for  many  years,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  numerous  family  of  whom  the  youngest 
daughter,  Janet,  was  the  mother  of  Mr.  Kidd. 

It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gillies,  author 
of  the  Devotional  New  Testament,  Historical  Collections  and  other 
works  of  value,  was  grandson  to  the  first-named  Mr.  George  Bal- 
derston, by  one  of  his  daughters — Mr.  Kidd's  grandfather  and  Dr. 
Gillies  being  thus  cousius  once  removed. 

From  his  earliest  years  our  author  delighted  in  study  and 
thoughtful  occupation,  indicating  even  then,  by  bis  general  habits, 
that  devotion  to  research  and  speculation  which  marked  his  after  life. 
For  the  space  of  six  years  he  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  at  Scar- 
borough, in  his  native  county,  under  favourable  auspices,  but  the 
religious  impressions  of  an  earlier  period  deepening  with  his  adoles- 
cence, bis  mind  became  filled  with  an  unconquerable  desire  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  Christian  ministry.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  record  as  a  point  of  some  interest  in  his  religious  history, 
that  as  an  intelligent  lad  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  he  derived  no  small 
portion  of  bis  spiritual  nurture  from  the  serious  paper*  in  Addison's 
Spectator,  and  from  Pope's  Messiah  which  was  a  favourite  poem  with 
bhn.  After  the  preliminaries  were  duly  arranged,  and  the  highest 
testimonies  were  borne  to  his  conscientiousness  and  ability  in  111* 
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prufeaiiou  lie  had  hitherto  pursued,  Mr.  Kidd  wit  admitted  in  die 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age  as  a  probationer  for  the  Christian  ministry 
into  the  Academy  at  Rotherham,  then  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Her.  Jamei  Bennett,  M.A.,  lines  D.D.  Ai  ■  student  Mr.  Kidd  was 
unsurpassed  Tor  the  systematic  perseverance  with  which  he  pursued 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  daily  securing  several  hours  before  his 
morning  meal  for  this  and  other  devotional  purposes.  After  an 
academic  residence  of  four  years  he  received  a  call  from  the  Congre- 
gational body  at  Whitchurch,  Salop,  to  undertake  tbe  oversight  of 
them  in  the  Lord,  and  accepted  it  in  the  year  1819.  At  this  place 
Mr.  Kidd's  pastorate  continued  for  seven  years,  at  the  end"  of  which 
time  his  health  so  completely  broke  down  under  the  burden  of  his 
minis terial  labours  and  critical  and  theological  studies,  that  Be  was 
obliged*  to  sever  his  connexion  with  his  charge  to  their  extreme 
regret.  He  published  bis  letter  of  resignation  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  and  In  the  appendix  to  it  printed  the  germ  of  (hose  views 
.  respecting;  the  Divine  Manifestations  which  he  afterwards  expanded 
at  a  great  expenditure  of  effort  and  thought  into  tbe  present  volume. 
Retiring  for  bis  health's  sake  to  Scarborough,  and  there  in 
the-  year  1828  being  invited'  to  Become  assistant  to  the  venerable 
pastor,  tbe  Rev.  Samuel  Bottomley,  Mr.  Kidd'  accepted  the  cafl  (o 
this  lighter  duty ;  and  ultimately  on  the  decease  of  his  aged  colleague, 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  pastoral  office.  This  relation  to  the  church 
at  the  OKI  Meeting  House  he  sustained  from  the  year  IS31  till  his 
decease.  In  (hat  place  of  worship  during  the  long  period  or  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  there  had  (bus  been  only  four  pastors. 
The  first  the  Rev.  William  llanna,  by  wlmin  jgg  place  anas  greet et 


book  being  now  iu  possession  of  the  Church  over  which  Mr.  H«ms> 
came  to  preside  at  Scarborough.  This  gentleman,  the  son  of  the 
bumble  confessor,  then  a  youth  of  sixteen  was  seized  by  the  soldiery* 
loaded  with  irons,  tortured  with  the  thumbscrew,  submitted  to  a 
mock  trial,  condemned  as  contumacious,  and  banished  to  the  planta- 
tions, for  no  other  crime  but  his  conscientious  nonconformity.  After 
labouring  as  a  slave  in  Barbadoes  for  some  years  he  was  enabled  by 
the  Revolution  to  return  to  bis  native  land,  where  he  studied  for  the 
ministry,  and  at  last  was  led  by  Providence  to  Scarborough  In  York- 
shire. Therehe  became  pastor  of  a  church  of  protectant  dissenters  about 
170S — and  laboured  on  in  that  sphere  till  a  successor  was  appointed 
which  event  took  place  in*  the  year  1725.*    He  was  succeeded  by 

•  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  substance  of  the  first  pastor's  early  history 
m  the  words  of  Crookshank,  the  Ecclesiastical  historian,  at  once  because  the 
work  itself  is  lar  from  being  common,  and  with  a  view  to  gfrve  all  the  weight 
accessary  to  the  representations  of  the  Text — 

The  History  of  the  State  and  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the 
JUstormthm  to  the  Revolution.  With  an  Introduction,  containing  the  mosCre- 
wmnrkd&le  Oecurrtncee  relating  to  that  Church  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Rootoration.  The  second  Edition  corrected,  with  Additions.  By  William 
Crookshank,  A.M.  Minister  of  the  Scots  Congregation  in  Swallow  Street, 
Westminster.  In  two  volumes.  Edinburgh.  Printed  for  Andrew  Stevenson, 
Writer,  and  sold  by  him  at  kis  House  in  the  first  Story  of  MuscheVs  Land,  East 
tide  of  the  Com  Market  of  Edinburgh.    M.DCC.Lr. 

EXTRACT. 

Vol  9.  page  468.  M  Meanwhile  on  the  26th  of  October,  William  Hanna, 
hi  the  pansh  of  Tunnergarth,  in  Aiinandale,  having  been  apprehended1  hi 
Kasjand  by  Colonel  Dacres,  was  received  by  one  Sprinkel  and  his  troop.  Ho 
lay  in  irons  at  Dumfries,  and  at  last  was  confined  Sufferings   of   W. 

m  a  farkpft  under  the  CsjMngate  prison.     The  Hanna  and  his  sons. 

soldier  who  brought  him  his  small  pittance  of  meat  and  drink  said,  seek  mercy 
from  beaten,  for  we  have  none  to  give  yon,  with  other  expressions  of  blasphemy. 
He  contained  in  this  place  nine  days,  and1  then  was  brought  up  to*  the  prison* 
where  be  remained  till  he  wee  sent  with  others  to  Dunnotter.  His  only  crime 
was  non-confonniry,  for  which  he  had  in  the  preceding  years  suffered  greatly. 
His  son  Wfflnun,  not  16  yean  of  age,  was  in  1689  taken*  by  a  party  of  soldiers, 
though  be  was  anuoted  with- the  ague  and  obliged  to  walk  a-footfoi  some  days 
along  with  them.  Coming  to  the  grate  of  one  who  had  been  shot  and  buried 
m  the  fields,  they  set  him  down  on  the  grave  and,  covering  his  face,  threatened 
ban  with  hmnerfiste  death  if  he  would  not  promise  regularity,  oVc  The  boy 
told  them,  God  sent  him  into  the  world,  and  had  appointed  his  time  to  go  oat 
of  it,  only  he  was  determined  to  swear  nothing  he  reckoned  sinful.  He  was 
sum  m  their  power,  and  they  might  do  as  they  would.  In  the  year  1683,  he 
was  taken  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  several  examinations,  was  tortured  with  the 
dmmbikins,  and  then  loaded  with  irons,  which  were  so  strait  that  the  flesh 
swelled  out  above  them;  and  after  a  year  and  a  half  s  imprisonment  he  was 
fiBBSpisiml  and  sold  to  Barbadoes.  It  is  said  he  returned  after  the  revolution 
sad  was  a  minister  in  Scarborough." 
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the  Rev.  William  Whitaker,  who  had  assisted  him  for  two  years 
prior  to  his  removal,  and  who  presided  over  the  church  for  half  a 
century.  The  pastorate  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Bottomtoy,  was  longer, 
extending  over  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years,  and  after  that  time 
came  Mr.  Kidd's,  which  lasted  for  twenty-three  years,  a  succession 
of  lengthened  tenures  of  pastoral  offiee  somewhat  unusual  we  pre- 
sume in  the  history  of  the  same  Christian  community. 

In  the  year  1836  our  author  obtained  in  marriage  the  hand  of 
Miss  Mary  Tindall,  who  after  nearly  sixteen  years  of  singular  union  of 
principles,  sympathies  and  tastes,  has  been  left  a  widow  with  the 
charge  of  five  orphan  children.  The  husband  and  lather  was 
suddenly  removed  after  slight  indisposition  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  of  October,  1851,  exchanging  time  for  eternity,  the  vicissitudes 
•f  earth  for  the  untroubled  rest  of  Heaven. 

Those  to  whom  the  author  was  unknown  will  possibly  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  that  he  was  of  middle  stature,  of  florid  complexion, 
and  in  his  later  years  disposed  to  be  robust.    In  disposition  he  was 
frank,  open,  and  cheerful  to  a  high  degree,  hospitable  and  friendly. 
As  a  pastor  he  presided  over  the  Church  of  God  with  the  spirit  of  one 
who  should  give  an  account  of  bis  stewardship.    He  was  uniformly 
faithful,  conscientious,  conciliatory,  and  unintermitting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  official  and  relative  duty.    But  the  catholicity  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  whole  Christian  world  was  probably  the  most 
observable  featu  re  of  his  cbarac  ter.   In  the  words  of  an  eloquen  t  tribute 
to  his  memory  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stratten 
of  Hull, "  If  it  be  possible  to  make  an  idol  of  an  idea  which  shall 
gather  to  itself  entire  and  unceasing  devotion,  the  church,  one  in 
name  and  risible  unity,  as  well  as  in  invisible  union  to  its  unseen 
Head,  was  the  idol  of  Mr.  Kidd's  love  and  worship.    Eager  and 
sanguine  in  bis  temperament,  he  longed  to  see  the  embodiment  of  an 
ideal  which  had  so  captivated  his  imagination  and  interested  his  heart. 
His  one  conception  of  progress  in  life  was  onward  towards  this  object, 
and  then  only  did  he  consider  himself  right  in  study  or  action,  when  he 
was  essaying  the  paths  which  conduct  to  it.11    We  desire  to  put  on 
record  here  the  following  practical  evidence  that  his  love  of  Christian 
union  was  something  more  than  a  mere  sentiment.    At  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  North  Riding  association  of  Independent 
Ministers  and  Congregations  held  at  Mai  ton,  May  17th,  1840,  Mr. 
Kidd  secured  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  resolution  which  follows : 
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"  That  this  Association  cordially  approves  of  the  clause  inserted 
ia  the  trust  deeds  of  the  new  chapels  at  Middleshorough,  (North 
Biding  of  Yorkshire)  and  Castle  Donnington,  (  Leicestershire)  pro- 
Tiding,  that  if  ever  sectarian  distinctions  should  be  abolished  by  a 
general  anion  of  Evangelical  Christians,  all  the  clauses  and  terms  of 
those  deeds,  limiting  the  use  of  chapels  at  the  present  to  Indepen- 
dents, may  be  made  inoperative  and  removed;  and  this  meeting 
requests  the  secretaries,  whenever  any  new  Independent  Chapel  is 
intended  to  be  built  within  this  Riding,  to  communicate  with  the 
parties  holding  the  intention,  recommending  them  to  adopt  a  similar 
clause;  and  also  requests  them,  as  they  may  have  opportunity,  res- 
pectfully to  recommend  the  Congregational  Dissenters  of  other 
districts,  and  other  bodies  of  Christians  to  make  similar  improvements 
hi  their  trust  deeds." 

The  Christian  who  proposed  that  Catholic  proviso  for  the  trust 
Deeds  of  his  own  section  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  brethren  who 
adopted  it,  were  confessedly  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  have  not  yet  found  many  imitators.  But  Christianity  itself 
was  once  lodged  in  only  one  breast,  ufor  neither  did  His  brethren 
believe  in  Him,*1  and  it  is  trite  to  remark  that  the  College  of  the 
Apostles  was  both  feeble  and  few.  Nevertheless  the  throne  af  the 
Cesar,  the  school  of  the  Sophist,  the  banner  of  the  Legionary,  the 
vkioos  polish  of  the  civilized,  and  the  very  barbarism  of  the  barbarian 
could  not  withstand  the  progress  of  truth  proclaimed  by  earnest  men. 
In  the  case  of  visible  Christian  union  the  same  results  must  eventually 
follow  if  the  promises  be  true.  There  must  be  a  time  when  God's 
people  will  be  more  perceptibly  one  than  now,  and  when  their  union 
in  affection  will  be  complete.  In  that  day  the  memory  of  the 
fraternal  and  catholic-minded  Kidd  will  be  held  in  sacred  remem- 
brance. Meanwhile  his  example  is  commended  to  devout  imitation 
ia  all  respects,  and  the  present  labour  of  his  pen  to  thr  study  and 
edification  of  the  church. 
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The  subject  of  the  following  Essay  is  of  great,  it  might  be  said, 
tf  unparalleled  importance.  It  points  out  evidence  of  the  divinity  ef 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  which,  the  religious  publick  are  in  a  great  measure 
strangers.  It  shows  how  the  existence  of  One  God,  revealed  to 
Abraham  and  his  successors,  hath  beeome  an  established  article  of 
belief  in  so  large  a-  portion,  of  the  human  race,  and  is  shortly  to  be 
acknowledged  by  the  whole.  It  indicates  the  very  gradual  process; 
by  which  the  deity  of  the  Redeemer  came  to  be  believed  by  his 
Apostles,  and  the  methods,  (direct,  in  the  case  of  Jews,  and  in> 
teaching  Gentiles,  wisely  graduated,)  by  which  they  imparted  thai 
sublime  and  soul-supporting  truth  to  perishing  men.  It  shows  what 
wu  the  great  animating  principle  of  Christian  piety  in  the  early 
centuries;  how  afterward  it  faded,  without  entirely  vanishing,  and 
has  not  yet  been  fully  restored  to  the  Church.  It  points  out  what  itt 
u  expected  will  prove,  in  other  hands,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
a  new  reformation ;  in  which  the  object  sought  by  the  author  in  his 
"Appeal  in  favour  of  Ecclesiastioal  Unity,"  published  in  Nov.  1844, 
W'H  by  tfje  power  of  truth,  and  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Almighty, 
*t  length  be  gained,  and  the  world;  attracted  to  its  Redeemer. 

The  appearance  of  the  book  may  seem  ill  to  correspond  with 
these  impressions  of  the  importance  of  i  ts  subject.    The  writer  pleads, 
in  excuse  that  he  is  compelled  to-  publish  entirely  on  his  own  res- 
ponsibility, and  was.  unable  to  give  his  thought 6  a  more  expensive* 
drew.    The  type  is  perhaps  smaller  than  would  have  been  chosen  if 
it  had  been  kuown  at  first  what  range  of  subjects  it  would  compre* 
oend.  It  was  first  planned  as  a*  single  article,  [£  ]  in  the  'Appendix" 
to  (he  "Appeal"  above  named.   It  was  then  intended  to  consist  chiefly, 
of  what  stands  here  as  Section  iii,  with  some  introductory  statements* 
and  a  few  hints  of  some  quarters  where  evidence  of  the  chief  positions- 
might  be  found  by  a  diligent  inquirer.     The  promise  to  print  that 
section  was  hastily  added  to  ^.33  of  the  Appeal,  when  passing  through*- 
the  press;  and  led,  as  was  stated  in  the  Preface,  to  the  composition  ' 
of  the  present  Essay.    The  successive  enlargements  of  the  plan  are 
noticed  here  at  p.  818.    It  has  been  printed  at  different  periods; 
namely  pp.  185—272  between  Jon,  Kand  Aug.  1.  1837 ;  pp.  273—408 
between  Sep.  ia37,  and  July,  1938;  to  p.  472  before  Sep.  1842; 


pp.  473-648  between  Nov.  1. 1846,  and  Afoy  1. 1847.  and  sp.  649-7^:* 
between  J5ec.  1848  and  Jan.  1851.  These  data  0187  MN^ 
for  loine  slight  reference!  to  time,  once  or  twice. 

A  portion  of  the  impression  is  paged  and  marked  as  APPBHD1X  "3"" 
to  the  Appeal :  another  portion,  la  printed  as  a  separate  pubHcatior^^1 
But  in  each  set  of  copies  the  number  of  the  corresponding  page  i^a* 
the  other  set,  is  denoted  by  the  number  at  the  foot  of  every  paguV 
Once  or  twice  in  the  middle  of  a  page  a  reference  number  belongings- 
to  the  first  set  has  by  mistake  been  retained  in  the  second ;  an=^ 
oversight  which  need  not  perplex  the  reader,  and  which  It  is  hopet^* 
he  will  excuse. 

In  the  popular  theology  even  of  evangelical,  fruitful,  and  studious 
Christians,  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  there  are  serious  defects, 
which  this  Essay  is  Intended  to  point  out  and  prove,  and  also  in  some 
humble  measure  to  supply.  In  the  Second  Century  some  truths 
were  believed  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  are  conspicuous  in  the 
pages  of  Justin  and  Irenasus,  which  at  present  occupy  a  very  in* 
ftriour  place,  if  any  at  all.  In  the  minds  either  of  theological  professors 
or  of  the  Christian  publiek.  The  diligence  amd  learning  of  the 
Oxford  Tractarians  has  been  expended  on  the  revival  of  what  is 
worthless  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers;  while  they  have  neglected 
tile  precious  deposits  of  apostolical  doctrine,  which  slipped  out  of 
view  in  the  Fifth  century,  and  although  gradually  returning  since 
the  Reformation,  have  not  heretofore  been  established  on  their 
proper  Scriptural  evidence. 

It  was  on  that  evidence,  and  not  hy  any  guidance  of  the  Fathers, 
or  other  authors,  that  the  present  writer  was  brought  to  receive  what 
is  now  presented  for  the  examination  of  the  reader.  The  steps  by 
which  he  Was  conducted  to  these  views  are  related  In  the  First 
Section  of  the  following  Essay  :  and  when  In  May  1826,  he  made  a" 
publiek  avowal  of  the  recent  enlargement  of  his  belief,  he  bad  not 
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AN    ESSAY 

Concerning  the  word  Christ,  and  some  other  Titles  of  the  Re- 
deemer;  showing  the  steps  by  which  his  Disciples  learned  his 
Divinity.* 

{Referred  to  in  the  notes  on  pp.  29,  33.J 

Section  I.    Introductory  Statement  of  circumstance*  which  led  to  this 

Inquiry. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  writer's  time  during  the  years  1823 
and  1824,  was  given  to  studies  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  improving 
the  religious  instruction  of  children,  espe-  Attempts  to  improve 
daily  in  Sunday  Schools.  This  aim  led  him  religious  education. 
into  inquiries  concerning  the  original  powers,  and  the  usual  progress 
of  the  infant  mind, — the  advance  of  intellectual  vigour  in  the  civilized 
world,  from  the  earliest  times  to  those  of  its  full  development, — the 
adaptation  of  each  successive  portion  of  Divine  Revelation,  to  the  state 
of  the  ancient  church  and  of  surrounding  nations,  at  the  time  it  was 
given, — and  other  subjects  having,  like  these,  relations  to  the  object, 
too  little  considered.  The  variety  and  difficulty  of  these  inquiries, 
combined  with  the  limitation  of  his  powers  and  opportunities,  have 
hitherto  prevented  his  laying  before  the  publick  any  portion  of  the 
results. 

In  an  early  stage  of  this  attempt  to  improve  the  Sunday  and  Day- 
Schools,  then  under  his  pastoral  superintendence,  he  collected  and 
arranged  the  similes  and  metaphors  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  used 
as  follows : — A  description  of  the  visible  object,  as  the  dawn  of  day, 
the  growth  of  wheat,  and  so  forth,  was  drawn  out  from  the  children 
by  questions :  and  while  the  attention  remained  fixed  upon  it,  they 
were  informed  of  the  spiritual  instruction  connected  with  it,  in  such 

*  It  may  promote  the  wider  circulation  and  usefulness  of  this  £nay,  to 
mention  here,  that  a  number  of  copies  have  been  printed  as  a  separate  pam- 
phlet, which  may  be  had  of  the  publishers  of  this  volume. 
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pen-  passages  as  Luke  i.  78.  Mark  far.  20—20.  He  w  proceeding  to 
1  collect  for  the  same,  purpose  the  more  abundant  and  varied  figures  of 
Stylt  and  graduation  the  Old  Testament— when  his  ■Itemtitrti 
of  tke  Old  Testament.  was  strongly  arrested  by  the  multitude  of 
passages  wherein  parts  of  the  human  frame  are  ascribed  to  Jeho- 
vah. The  suspicion  arose  in  his  mind  that  in  the  early  ages  of  Israel, 
the  infancy  of  the  civilized  world,  when  men's  rational  powers  had 
gained  little  vigour  from  studious  cultivation,  and  Idolatry  was  almost 
universal,  these  expressions  concerning  the  Deity  would  not  generally 
be  accounted,  even  by  the  pious,  entirely  figurative;  especially  as  visible 
appearances  of  Jehovah  were  frequent,  and  in  the  wilderness  constant 
for  forty  years,  while  the  Mosaic*  Scripture*  contained  no  expren 
declaration  of  his  spirituality  and  omnipresence.  At  length,  the  lan- 
guage combined  with  the  facts  of  the  M osaick  age,  convinced  him  that 
believers  were  then  anthropomorphitca  ;*  of  which  conclusion  ho  farad 
the  difficulty  greatly  reduced  in  the  following  year,  1826,  by  irtmdrng 
to  proofs,  previously  overlooked,  of  the  manifestation  to  the  pitriarrhs 
and  their  descendants,  of  a  plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence. To  these  proofs  he  had  before  paid  as  little  regard  as  la  given 
them  in  Dr.  Duncan  Shaw's  '  History  and  Philosophy  of  Judaism,'  a 
work  whioh  well  represents  the  views  entertained  by  the  present  writer 
at  the  close  of  1824  j  views  coinciding  with  these,  lately  iiinihsiihI  by 
a  very  popular  essayist : — "  There  is  no  ground  to  conclude,  that  poor 
"  to  (he  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had 
"  any  claim  on  the  faith  of  mankind.  *  *  The  humble  pra- 
"  tensions  of  the  Jewish  system  were  satisfied  with  proclaiming  the 
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In  the  autumn  of  1824,  this  laborious,  and  in  some  respects  abortive  Amu- 
effort  to  improve  the  religious  instruction  of  children,  was  interrupted  D,x 
by  an  occasion  which  required  him  to  give  Avowal  of  ttntitnents 
in  a  publics,  meeting,  a  distinct  and  full  011  Christian  Unity. 
avowal  of  his  long  cherished  views  on  the  subject  of  Christian  unity; 
to  which  views  he  had  ta  jmbliek  only  briefly  adverted  before.  The 
speech  then  delivered,  he  afterwards  greatly  extended  on  paper,  with 
a  distant  view  to  its  being  printed,  which  was  publickly  requested,  but 
in  all  probability,  will  never  be  done.  Apart  of  it  somewhat  enlarged, 
was  published  separately  and  anonymously  in  1833.*  But  at  the 
former  period,  his  spirit  soon  failed  him.  The  more  he  considered 
die  obstacles  to  Christian  unity,  the  more  deeply  and  painfully  was 
he  convinced  it  would  not  be  restored  by  such  efforts  as  he  could 
make.  Yet  the  scriptural  promises  of  the  latter  day  glory  kept  him 
from  despair,  while  he  felt  that  the  desired  union  was  not  to  be 
hoped  for,  except  from  God  alone,  by  the  effusion  of  his  Spirit. 
Without  doubting  at  all  the  validity  of  the  arguments  he  had  been 
penning,  he  slackened  in  his  preparations  for  publishing  them :  and 
as  a  better  means  of  advancing  the  object,  invited  four  or  five  friends, 
whose  belief  and  expectation  coincided  with  his  own,  to  join  him 
privately  in  prayer  for  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  of  love, 
to  units  the  Church.  Nothing  was  further  from  their  thoughts,  nor 
from  his  own,  than  that  any  truths  of  importance  for  this  object  had 
to  be  discovered  and  propagated.  It  was  as  the  Spirit  of  Love,  rather 
than  of  light,  that  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Comforter  was  sup- 
plicated. 

'Not  more  than  three  of  these  little  meetings  had  been  held,  before 
the  writer  renewed  his  attention  to  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eriramining  and  arranging  its  figurative  language  for  the 
instruction  of  children.  Here,  new  inquiries  seized  his  attention : 
and  he  had  not  proceeded  for,  before  the  following  sentences  in  Dr.  J. 
Fve  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  Question  suggested 
arrested  his  thoughts. — u  Neither  do  we  sup-  by  Dr.  John  Owen. 
pose  that  the  Deity  actually  made  use  of  vocal  speech  in  the  exercises 
of  his  creative  energy,  or  on  the  other  occasions  referred  to.  This  style 
was  undoubtedly  adopted  as  the  most  conformable  with  the  fresh 
and  lively  sensibility  of  mankind  in  the  first  periods  of  literary  corn- 


is  the  tract  '  Apostolical  Succession  Examined ,'  described  in  a  note 
•a  p.  12?  of  tab  volume.  Another  small  part  of  the  speech  referred  to 

is  inserted  in  the  Appendix  [  S  ]. 
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atwsii-  position,  md  it  partakes  of  die  uMkropopatkia  which  the  Spirit  of 
^J;  inspiration  condescended  so  largely  to  employ  in  the  Old  Testament 
writings.  At  the  same  time  I  nut  profess  that  it  appears  to  me  a 
Terj  rational  and  probable  reason  for  the  frequent  and  copious  attri- 
bution to  the  Deity  of  human  affections  and  actions,  which  is  modestly 
proposed  by  Dr.  Owen;  '  That  the  whole  Old  Testament,  wherein  God 
'perpetually  treats  with  men  by  an  assumption  of  human  affection* 
1  onto  himself , — proceeded  from  tkepemm  of  tin  San,  in  a  preparation 
*  for,  and  prospect  of  mb  future  incarnation.'  On  tke  Perton  •/ Clout: 
chap,  vii."*  I  reflected: — I  have  been  engaged  in  tracing  the  gradual 
advance  in  the  manifestations  of  Divine  glory  to  Israel,  during  a  long 
aeries  of  ages.  The  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  those  manifestations, 
the  wisdom  seen  in  their  diversity,  and  the  reverence  for  Jehovah 
produced  anciently  by  each,  and  by  all,  have  delighted  and  awed  my 
spirit  more  than  in  any  former  meditations  on  the  Old  Testament. 
Am  I  indeed  to  ascribe  all  this  Divine  majesty  to  my  Redeemer? — 
Some  weeks  of  eager  and  solemn  inquiry  were  spent  on  this  question : 
and  the  result  was  a  full  conviction,  which  has  never  since  been 
shaken,  that  Dr.  Owen's  position  is  very  near  the  truth.  But  difficul- 
ties still  remained.  In  Deut.  xviii.  17—19,  IIeb.  i.  1,  2,  and  numer- 
ous other  passages,  there  is  irrefragable  proof  that  tit  Father  spake  to 
the  ancient  church,  and  by  it  was  adored.  It  required  much  time 
and  care  to  collect  and  examine  the  texts  which  prove  that  both  flaws 
Divine  Persons  were  known  from  Abraham's  time,  perhaps  before, — 
to  ascertain  the  passages  in  which  distinct  parts  are  assignable  to 
each, — and  to  correct  the  process  by  a  reverent  attention  to  all  in  the 
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he  was  able  to  execute,  was  a  paper  (the  first  of  a  series)  in  the  *pmh* 
Evangelical  Magazine  for  April,  1827,  originally  written  for  a  single  DIX  E* 
christian  friend-    It  was  sent  to  that  publication,  as  being  uncon- 
nected with  any  particular  sect,  and  u  whose  aim'9  the  editor  declared 
(in  the  preface  to  the  volume  for  1826,  and  on  other  occasions)*  "  is 
to  unite  the  church  and  save  the  world:"    Its  specifics:  form,  as  a  dis- 
quisition '  On  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  the  word  Spiritual/  was  given 
to  it  from  a  wish  that  the  views  to  be  advanced  might  be  connected, 
in  the  readers'  thoughts,  with  the  earnest  supplications  that  had  been 
presented  by  so  many  christians,  for  the  effusion  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
since  the  publication  of  a  widely  circulated  tract  on  that  subject,  by 
the  Rev.  James  Haldane  Stewart,  a  few  years  before.    To  the  influence 
of  that  Holy  Agent  on  his  mind,  in  answer  to  special,  and  solemn, 
and  united  supplications,  the  writer  would,  with  humble  gratitude 
and  reverence,  ascribe  the  enlargement  of  his  views  in  the  years  1826 
and  1826;  a  small  portion  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  series  of 
papers  begun  by  that  just  mentioned,  and  somewhat  more  of  them  in 
the  present  essay.    The  way  in  which  his  mind  was  conducted  to 
them,  inspired  from  the  first  a  hope,  which  subsequent  examination 
has  confirmed,  that  they  will  tend  ultimately  to  the  mil  union  of 
Christians.    He  believes  this  was  the  effect  of  the  truths  advocated 
there  and  here,  in  the  apostolick  age ;  and  that  whenever  they,  with 
their  collateral  truths,  their  just  consequences,  and  their  lovely  fruits, 
shall  have  extended  among  Christians,  by  a  gradual  process,  in  which 
the  chief  agent  will  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  will  unravel  our  contro- 
versies, meliorate  our  dispositions,  and  make  believers,  as  when  these 
truths  were  first  published  at  Jerusalem,  "  of  one  heart  and  of  one 
samVf — May  the  Lord  hasten  it  in  its  time  1 

Section  II.    Contents  of  three  papers  published  in  the  year  1827. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  these  papers  appeared,  some  judicious 
friends  told  the  writer,  the  Evangelical  Magazine  was  far  from  being 
the  best  channel  for  bringing  his  thoughts  under  the  examination  of 
competent  judges.  Yet  having  chosen  it  for  its  professed  regard  to 
the  union  of  Christians,  he  continued  to  employ  it  while  permitted  to 


9  For  instance,  in  the  prefaces,  to  tie  volumes  for  1827,  1835,  and  1836, 
rbicb  happen  to  lie  before  me,  are  similar  declarations. 

f  Acts  iv.  32. 
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-  do  so,  and  time  papers  were  published  in  1637.     The  fourth  wn  scat 
"  10  tho  Editor  some  time  before  the  third  appeared,  but  was  never 
inserted. 

In  what  degree  these  papers  may  at  the  time  have  excited  any 
profitable  attention  to  their  leading;  subject,  the  gradual  method* 
employed  by  Divine  Wisdom  in  communicating  wiring  truth  to  mor- 
tals, the  writer  is  unable  to  state.  He  apprehends  it  was  very  small ; 
of  which  one  cause  might  be,  that  a  succession  of  papers  stated  in  the 
titles  to  be  on  the  meaning  of  a  single  word  in  a  few  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  that  word  one  which  few  regarded  as  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry, was  not  the  best  adapted  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  readers;  while 
of  those  who  perused  them,  some  might  not  have  patience  to  *™™» 
the  multitude  of  scriptural  proofs  adduced,  or  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  some  of  the  topicka  and  the  point  from  which  the  discussion 
started. 

The  perusal  of  these  papers  is  not  by  any  means  Meacaw*  in  order  to 
a  fair  examination  of  the  following  pages.  Yet  such  as  fed  interested 
by  this  Essay,  the  writer  apprehends,  may  afterward  peruse  those  papern 
with  advantage;  as  they  show  some  of  the  uses  and  effects  of  too 
troths  here  advocated,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity.  He  has  now 
carefully  reviewed  them,  and  finds  nothing  to  retract  or  even  to  mo- 
dify, except  a  single  word  of  inferiour  importance.  Some  corrections 
of  typographical  errours,  end  quotations  which  he  was  then  obliged 
to  give  from  memory,  he  has  supplied  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  sec- 
tion.   The  contents  of  the  three  are  briefly  as  follows. 
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some  time  before,  by  Peter  in  his  famous  confession,  that  Jesus  is  appem- 
*  Christ,  the  Son  cf  God."  Dlx  E' 

It  is  remarked,  that  both  these  titles  (1  Christy  2  Son  of  God)  are 
used  in  a  variety  of  meanings,  or  at  least  of  gradations  in  significancy. 
And  this  third  paper  concludes  with  the  following  paragraphs,  which, 
as  the  msgaime  may  not  be  at  hand  when  the  present  essay  is  read, 
copied,  with  the  slight  alteration  above  referred  to. 


"In  the  confession  of  our  Lord,  the  attendant  circumstance?  require 
us  to  interpret  these  terms  in  the  highest  sense  they  will  justly  bear. 
For  ascertaining  this,  their  origin  and  Origin  of  the  Terms 
history  are  of  importance.  And  as  they  'Christ  f'Son  of  God.9 
wore  used  in  that  high  sense,  both  by  Jesus,  by  his  forerunner,  and 
Ms  followers,  and  by  the  Jewish  rulers  and  rabble  ;*  the  only  source 
whence  this  idea,  together  with  the  terms  expressive  of  it,  could  have 
been  derived,  was  divine  revelation,  as  extant  in  the  Old  Testament 

* 

There  let  us  seek  them,  and  thence  derive  their  true  meaning. 

The  most  ancient  scripture,  perhaps  the  only  one,  that  could  justly 
furnish  the  title  "  Son  of  God,"  is  the  second  Psalm.  There  a  glorious 
Personage  is  called  "Son,"t  in  reference  to  Jehovah,  spoken  of  as 
sitting  in  the  heavens ;  and  also  "  his  Anointed"  or  Psalm  it 
Christ;^  the  King  enthroned  by  him  in  Zion  ;§  and  probably  (in 
exact  correspondence  with  the  phraseology  of  Ps.  ex.  1,  5,)  the  Sove- 
reign or  uLord."||  The  object  of  thought  here  called  the  "  Son,"  is 
the  same  that  has  the  other  titles;  and  some  attention  to  those  titles, 
and  to  the  mention  of  Zion,  may  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  it 

As  a  metaphorical  and  heavenly  Zion  IT  is  an  idea  never  mentioned  in 
Scripture  before  the  date  of  this  second  Psalm,  it  is  improbabable  that 
en  die  publication  of  it  by  David,**  the  mention  of  Zion  Zion. 
could  be  understood  of  any  other  place  than  the  hill  of  that  name  at 
Jerusalem;  which  interpretation  may  appear  in  the  sequel  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  apostolick  quotations.tt  And  it  may  be  useful  to 
inquire  if  Zion  had  been  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  transaction 
shout  the  date  of  this  Psalm. 

It  was  hither  that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  had  been  brought  in  a 
triumphal  procession  of  the  nation,  after  remaining  in  obscurity  and 

•  John  L  34, 49;  Matt.  xvi.  16, 30;  xxvi.  63,    John  x.  30, 33. 

f  v.  7,  end  probably  v.  13.  J  t*.  3.  §  p.  6.  ||  v.  4. 

^  Gal.  iv.36.  Hsb.  rii.  93.    ••  Acts  iv.  95.     ff  Acts  iv.  35-38.  xiii.  35. 
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**<fen-  neglect,  almost  eighty  years.     But  the  high  importance  of  thia  erent 

an  *■  can  be  known  only  by  a  careful  review  of  the  history  of  that  llllliil 

symbol,  of  which  a  rapid  sketch  will  be  given  in  the  next  paper." 


NOTE  To  SECTION  II. 


Containing  Correctitnu  and  Addition*  to  the  thm  paperi  in  the  Bvm/t- 
Utml  Magazine,  for  1827.     (New  Strut,  Vol.  V.) 


2,  tint  17,  fiir  vir&  read  vere. 

-  San  2S,  26,  .ftr  Redeemer.     So  rnuf 


—     ■'■  Km  40,  j%r  Grave's  read  Grabe'i. 

-  line  40,  at  the  word  edition  refer  to  tin . 

The  puasges  of  Irenrus  referred  to,  are  Lit.  It.  rap.  S3.  88.  66. — In  thia 
last  place  hit  wordi  are  ai  follows : — 

*  •  •  "  Et  reliqua  omnia  qiuecunquc  per  tantam  teriem  Scriptural 
demonttraviinus  Prophet**  dixine,  «piritalia  vere  qui  est,  interpretabitur, 
unumquodque  eonim  qiue  dicta  Hint,  in  quern  dictum  nt  characterem 
dispositionis  Domini,  et  integrum  corpus  operis  Filii  Dei,  oaten  dent,  aem.. 
per  eundem  Deum  tcient,  et  temper  eundem  Verbum  Dei  cognosces*,  eti- 
amsi  nunc  nobis  manifettatut  ett;  et  temper  eundem  Spiritnm  Dei  cog- 
noacena,  etiamai  in  novissimis  temporibua  novl  effusos  ett  in  not,  et  a 
conditione  mundi  usque  ad  finem  in  ipsum  hunuwura  genus :  ex  quo  qui 
credunt  Deo,  et  sequuntur  Verbum  ejus,  percipitmt  earn  quts  eat  ab  eo 
adutett," 

Page  146,  cat.  2.  To  the  foot-note,  add,  within  half  a  down  pages,  or 
to,  of  its  close.     The  words  are,  "  one  of  the  most  ancient,  the  moat 
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41s»  At  following  anoint  In  the  nnxoben  used  fo  xoliBinMe,  in  the  affbs- 
•tan  ftit\  may  be  uHnntionftd.  dix  ^* 

l  nt 

jsaU,e.l,i86,/m*  7^11  rs*rf  7,11    *  416,  c^,  t  87,  Jbr  6,  ret*  6,  7, 

2, 4  82,,Ar  10),  ma*  II),       ft  2, i. 156, /or  14, 21  r.  14-21 

jl  140,  ft  2, A  14,>fcr  1,4% ftp*  1-4),    — _ I  56,/brlQ,22  r.  10-22 

■     ■  ,/fer  1,  4;  read  1—4; 

IL  I  57,  «/fcr  CoL  i.  7 ;  «H 

^.  375,^.2, i. 40, 1,/or  1,4) r.  1—4)        hr.  12; 

jpu  374,  ft  1, 1  48,Jbr  6,  31  r.  6—31    p.  416,  ft  2,  L  58,/br  1,  4;  tverf  1-4; 
j*  37$, c;  1,  A  41,ybr  11, 14  r.  11—14    59,/br  1,  4;  read  1-4; 


ft  2,  A  17,/br  12,  rutf  21,        p.  417,  ft  1, 1 13,  for  53, 7,  r.  53—7, 

20,y*rl5,17)r.  15-17)    for  175, 7, r.  175-7, 

— -37,/br  26, 23  r.  26-28    — — 14,/or486, 9. r.  486-9. 

38,/br  4,  6)  r.  4—6)       e.  2,  L  2S,  Jbritii.  80 ;  *■* 

47,  8,ybr  19,  23).  read       viii.  29  ? 


19—23).  />.  418,  e.  1,  A  I,  for xvnL  fmsfvii. 

*.  877,  c.  1, 1 19,  for  4% 47  r.  42—47  17,ybr  14, 18 ;r.  14-18; 

20, /br  SI,  37  r.  81-37)  ft  2,  A  18,  for  25,  28  j  read 

— — — —  Sl,>kr  11, 14)  r.  11-14)        25—28 ; 


Sbctiom  HI.    7n#  Aspitfr  meaning  of  the  word  Christ  deduced  from 

the  history  of  the  Ark.* 

To  understand  the  history  and  use  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  (a 
Teacy  important  bat  neglected  subject,)  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  essential  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  as       Ignorance    of     the 
distinguished  by  Dr.  Faley  f  end  others  from        Lord's  omnipresence. 
Ms  vmtmal  ommpresence,  was  no  part  of  the  popular  creed  of  Israel, 
before  the  publication  of  Ps.  cxxxbcf    There  is  net  one  text  mete 

*  This  Section  if  a  copy  of  the  paper  tent  to  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  in 
September,  1827,  and  intended  to  appear  with  the  title,  On  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  spiritual"  in  1  Cos,  iii.  1,  <frc.  No.  IV.  I  have  abstained  from  alter- 
ation,  in  order  that  it  may  have  whatever  small  advantage  my  readers  may 
choose  to  give  it,  through  knowing  it  has  been  long  considered.  Where  addi- 
tional remarks  appear  desirable,  they  will  be  given  in  foot-notes. 

f  Dr.  Paley's  words  are,—"  He  who  upholds  all  things  by  his  power,  may 
be  said  to  be  every  where  present  This  is  called  a  virtual  presence.  There  is 
also  what  metaphysicians  denominate  an  essential  ubiquity ;  and  which  idea  the 
language  of  Scripture  seems  to  favour;  but  the  former,  I  think,  goes  as  far  as 
natural  theology  carries  us."    Natural  Theology,  chap.  xxiv. 

\  If  any  reader  should  be  startled  by  this  assertion,  as  thinking  it  absurd 
or  profane,  I  would  request  him,  in  addition  to  the  scriptural  grounds  of  it,  to 

(Essay,  p.  IS.)  Z 
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subsequent  date  there  are  several ;  and  then  an  passages  wMeh 
■how  that  persons  remarkable  for  strength  of  mind  and  piety  did  not 
know  it,*  From  other  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  ideas  entertain- 
ed of  Jehovah,  both  by  his  nnregenerate  and  his  pious  worshippers, 
bore  a  much  greater  resemblance  than  many  hare  imagined,  to  the 
notions  held  concerning  their  deities  by  the  ancient  heathens,  who 
never  attributed  omnipresence  to  them,  as  the  works  of  Homer  may 
testify.^  The  harmony  and  use  of  the  successive  portions  of  drrlne 
revelation,  can  never  he  rightly  traced,  until  we  cease  from  the  toDy  of 
attributing  to  the  early  believers  more  knowledge  than  we  have  any 
evidence  of;  and  are  content  in  the  cautious  manner  whereof  Mr. 
Davison  has  given  so  admirable  an  example  in  his  ZHtanavtt  at  Pro- 
phecy, to  put  together  just  what  we  find  in  Scripture,  paying  equal 
respect  to  its  silence  and  its  announcements. 

The  Israelites,  ignorant  of  the  wwwrtoi  presence  of  Jehovah,  wen 
assured  of  his  presence  with  Hum,  by  the  pillar  of  cloud,  which  seemed 
to  conceal  his  glorious  person  from  their  view,  as  he  led  them  through 
the  sea,  and  through  the  desert  to  Sinai.    While  they  wen  encamped 

The  At*.  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
was  made,  to  be  placed  behind  the  partition  veil  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
serve  as  a  royal  throne,  from  which  the  Deity,  manifested  by  a  radl- 
snce  enveloped  in  cloud,  might  administer  the  theocrarical  government 
of  Israel.  $    The  place  when  the  ark  stood,  was  the  point  whereto 


perms  with  candour 
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their  hem  were  ever  tamed  in  worship,*  and  to  which  the  whole  of  appen  . 
their  ceremonial  code  had  a  reference.    The  priests  were  the  persons  vD^5  J2; 
who  with  solemn  rites,  approached  nearer  to  it  than  other  Israelites. 
Undeanness  was  the  suspension  of  the  right  of  approach ;  and  the 
purifications  and  sacrifices  were  the  means  of  restoring  or  preserving 
that  privilege. 

On  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  Ark,  with  the  tabernacle  and  its 
furniture,  was  fixed  at  Shiloh,  which  thus  became  the  capital  of  the 
land,  and  the  scene  of  Jehovah's  manifested  presence.!  Three  times 
a  year,  all  the  men  of  Israel  were  required  to  appear  before  the  royal 
pavilion,  and  do  homage  in  a  sacred  festival,  to  their  Divine  Sove- 
reign. The  texts  appointing  these  feasts,  are  the  most  ancient  in 
which  Jehovah  assumes  in  his  own  communications,  the  title  of 
Sovereign  ox  Lord.%  Hence  the  use  of  this  title,  in  after  times,  for  the 
Divine  Person  there  manifested,  had  a  peculiar  propriety.  § 

But  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  Levitical  worship,  was  from  the 
first  understood  to  be  a  copy  of  things  more  sublime  in  the  heavens.  || 
And,  along  with  a  peculiar  presence  of  Jehovah  over  Celettial 
the  Ark,  the  people  were  taught  to  believe  in  a  more  sanctuary. 
glorious  manifestation  of  Deity,  in  a  region  above  them  beyond  the 
skies.  80  long  as  they  carefully  observed  the  Mosaick  ceremonies, 
these  ideas  of  an  occasional  earthly,  and  of  a  perpetual  heavenly 
Presence  of  Jehovah,  oould  never  lose  their  hold  of  the  publick  mind 
of  Israel.  And  after  each  relapse  into  idolatry,  they  would  be  revived 
with  the  revival  of  their  true  worship.  H 

In  Samuel's  time,  there  was  a  very  extensive  change  in  the  publick 
religion,  and  the  government  of  Israel.    The  Ark,  after  its  return 

(1748)  Pari  II.  often,  ii,  pp.  67—70,  flee,  where  the  locality  of  Jehovah's  mani- 
Mstatioa  if  treated,  bat  without  any  reference  to  the  indications  of  a  plurality 
of  Divine  Persons. 

•  1  Kntos  viii.  29, 30, 48.    Da*,  vi.  10. 

f  Josh,  xviii.  1.    Jbk.  viL  19—14    xxvi  6. 

t  HoADoN  JsHoVaH.    Bzon.  xxiii.  17.    xxxiv.  88. 

4  Joan.  iii.  11, 18.    1  Kihos  ii.  96.    Ps.  Ixviii.  11. 17. 19.  90. 99.  96.  89. 
lxx  viii.  65.  lxxix.  19.  xovii.  6.  esiv.  7.  IsA.i.94.  iii.  1.  it. 4.  vi.  1,  8,  11. 

||  Han.  viii.  6.    Bzon.  xxv.  40,  Sec.    Numb.  viii.  4.    Dsut.  xxvi.  15. 
Pa.  xviii.  6,  9.  xxxiii.  18, 14.  di.  19.   John  xiv.  9.  Has,  ix.  11, 19, 93,94. 
Rnv.  vi.  9.    xi.  19.     e&c  fee. 


*J  Exod.  xix.  18, 90.    xx.  99,  a    Dsut.  xxvi.  15.    1  Kings  viii.  13, 90, 
Jus.    xxii.  19.    9  Chion.  xxx,  97.    Ps.  xiv,  9.    xvi  11,    xlvi.  5.    xlviii,  2. 
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r  among  the  Philistines,  was  not  carried  back  to  the 
tabernacle,  bat  m  kept  tat  aomplete  obscurity,  that 
continued,  with  only  ahoit  mterroptiona,  if  any,  far 
nearly  eighty  jean.* 

It  la  difficult  to  oonoefo  how  the  festiTals  aad  the  yearly  -*rt-tfrr 
could  be  obserred,  when  the  Ark  wta  in  an  obscure  oonm,  tba  taber- 
nacle at  the  distance  of  sotctsI  miles,  and  at  length,  the  high  prist's 
mbe  of  office  (hi  from  both,+  It  was  impossible  that  the  smomd 
pavilion  could  keep  up  the  idea  of  a  Dirine  Sorerefam,  fiaquautaj  hi  a 
special  maimer  present  there,  hi  its  former  strength,  when  Ida  damns 
was  known  to  be  removed.  The  apparent  suspension  of  the  legal 
force  of  the  statutes  forbidding  any  sacrifices  exoept  at  the  bcasssa 
altar,  and  the  return  under  Samuel  to  the  patriarchal  pwniaw  sf 
sacrificing  in  a  number  of  ehmled  situations,  would  still  foils—  with- 
draw the  popular  attention  from  the  idea  of  One  Earthly  Bssssame.  of 
Jehoreh,  and  direct  their  hopes  and  homage  to  the  sfctea4 

But  the  nation  was  left  without  a  head  on  earth.  Piety  would  fcstM 
led  them  to  desire  the  restoration  of  the  Ark,  and  with  It  tba  fHn— 1 
manifestation  of  Jehovah's  prase  aw.  Worldly  polky  ltd  them  ttt  «*s- 
sire  a  mortal  king,  that  they  might  be  like  the  iiiiiiiiiimIism  nktfcssskf 
Their  first  monarch,  Saul,  neglected  the  Ark,  oppressed  111  imiiisssws 

ttir  rrfrnlr  mrnnil  nn  niipnrlniii  snli  snil  UiNMilisUglisi  tmslf  jafj 

a  men  tool  of  state. fl  It  is  perhaps  of  these  and  dm  tmootafng  tiaM, 
that  the  prophet  Ajwrish  (or  Odod)  speaha  fat  %  CBvm,  at, %—*. 


Very  different  were  the  principles  on  which  the  dynasty  of  Darid 
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it  by  David;  in  front  of  -which,  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  psalms  appiw- 
dnfly  sung  to  fimtrnmentsl  mmdck,  while  the  moaakk  tabernacle  and  D,x 
alter  remain*!  more  than  eight  miles  off,  atGibeon*  AtZion  also, 
the  nation  assembled  at  the  three,  annual  festh*ls.t  A  plentiful  effu- 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  enabled  David  to  compose,  and  the  people 
a.  nmmbar  of  embiiine  odes,  whereby  their  worship  became  more 
afhltiia^  and  the  notion  of  Jehovah's  presence  among  them  on  earth, 
wlyawifui,  with  an  increase  of  grandeur.}  Probably  to  this  the 
fee  in  Hsa.  ie,  (Ps.  xovcL  7,)  translated  by  Dr.  8nrith,§ 
«  fWmteW  eyafc*  imfnulmbitk  mt  Fmt  otyaram  «**»  sW  wwisf,  hemUh, 
"AkiktlU  **mpbofQ*dw»tMpkim*  with  which  accords  the 
marginal  waa^af  oajairtbomed  version,  «  Whm  h*  brinjetk  eye**, 
w.9  David  piaJbssed  not  to  be  the  £ov«r*io*  of  snrael,  but  <tovor- 
mflkavy  eonmnmder  aaaW  die  tree  Sovereign,  Jbhovah, 
the  Mi>ssj  of  whose  mysterious  rrossaee,  filed  the  throne  of 

'II 


At  the  end  of  this  section,  the  reader  will  find  references  to  most,  if 
not  aU  the  passages  of  the  Psalms,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
Dtvme  PrissauiB  in  Heaven,  or  in  Jerusalem,  or  of  n  Royal  Purnunagu. 
By  eonmmring  those  with  each  other,  and  with  the  recorded  events  of 
PefcfcFf  tftee*!  b<i  »ffl  Ani,  t  fhfa^  imA  m  ■nflrraTrtfr'n  *ff  tht  wmfpding 
Bntl  must  not  be  understood  to  assert  that  hi  every 
Royal  Personage  is  the  Divine  inaiiifested  Presence:  m 
of  the  passage*  clearly  this  is  not  the  ease;  and  respecting 
others,  I  am  at  presint  aiant  Is  to  decide. 


Womnywwretnm  to  the  Second  Psalm,  and  examine  the  most 
of  the  tews  M  the  Amintrt.*^ 


•  1  Chbov.  xvL  37—40.   xxL  29, 90.  2  Chioh.  L  3—6.   1  Kings  iii.  4, 15. 

f  Exon.  xxffi.  17,  &c    Ps.aodi.4.    1  Sah.  1. 3.  and  %  8am.  vL  % 

t  1  Chboh.  xv.  xvi.    Pi.  cv.  zcvL  cvi.  1,  fce.    Pa,  hvifi.    Pa.  ii.  ex.  esc. 

$  Bcrretere  Testiinoiiy  to  the  Mennsn,  vol.  ii.  p,  <S4A. 

D  1  Chboh.  xxviiL  &    xxix,  22,  S3.    %  Croon,  xiii.  a Davison's 

Discosvset  oa  Prophecy,  p.  186. 

ej  It  nay  be  quite  annecessary,  yet  it  is  safe,  to  remind  the  leader,  that  the 
voids  Messiah,  Christ,  Anointed)  have  all  the  fame  meaning;  the  first  being 
from  the  Hebrew,  aad  the  second  from  the  Greek.  They  are  three  names  for 
the  sane  office;  jest  as  the  Sovereign  of  this  savoered  country  is  called  on  the 
coins,  asx,  which  is  Latin;  in  giving  assent  to  acts  ef  parliament,  Roy t  which 
is  TfsiHssMi  French;  and  on  other  oeosjsoat,  King. 

0*) 
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«-  We  mj  serenl  timet  in  the  Law,  of  the  "  snarf  lAaf  it  m 
J  and  the  anointing  of  the  high  priest*  Bnt  I  remember  only  two 
Tki  km  passages  extant  before  ft.  iL,  when  the  wotd 
'AnovUtd.'  Anomted  occurs  without  in;  other  noon,  end  with 
only  a  pronominal  adjunct.  Both  these  an  parts  of  prophecies  con- 
tained in  the  aame  chapter,  and  deltared  within  a.  few  yearn  of  each 
other.  The  first  is  the  ooncloaiuu  of  the  Song  of  Tfanrif  h  f  "  Tit 
u  tdrermria  of  titl^v,  liudl  bt  breta,  tojmcmi  tat^aMnaUIat 
'  ttawaar  tyan  tWj  tie  Lobd  iUU  jwfy*  tit  tniU  of  tltirti;  and  A* 
"aiUttoJM (M^tatte ait  JEwy,  «ki«a(l  uWAomo/Au  ANODJT- 
"  ED."  The  second  ia  part  of  a  message  delivered  by  &  prophet  to 
Ett,  which,  after  predicting  the  exclusion  of  his  family  from  the  high 
priesthood,  proceeds;!  «  4W  /  «ettf  rtim *w  tp  a  fmUlful  prim,  Out 
"Mliomnor&tgto  [rial  <ekUk  u]  m  my  b*rt  and  m  -,  mmd,  mU 
"  i  arfS  WU  Mm  a  mh  laaw  ;  aW  A*  »*s«  «eott  It/on  aatw  ANOLNT- 
"  KD/or  «er."  We  will  now  inquire,  If  the  record  of  their  fulfilment 
throw*  any  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  important  term  in  than 


The  Irst  prediction  is  very  general,  and  may  be  n 
Darid  and  the  line  of  his  successors;  or  the  itnunTtttaa  of  £ 
song  to  these  of  Mary  and  Zacbarias,$  may  induce  some  to  refer  it 
altogether  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  aa  I  think  Dr.  Hales 
does.  Bat  neither  of  these  interpretations  exhibits  such  aa  exact  oar* 
reepondence  to  the  prophecy,  as  to  prevent  our  luiyii^g  for  boom 
third  interpretation,  to  be  suggested  by  the  other  passage. 
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time  being  was  to  walk  P  Zadok  officiated  before  the  Divine  Presence  afpkw- 
manifested  with  awful  glory  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  That  monarch  ^^; 
and  himself  were  both  bat  ministers  of  the  true  Sovereign,  Jehovah; 
one  being  at  the  head  of  the  civil  department,  the  other  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical. Each  in  his  own  department  was  the  superionr  of  the  other; 
though  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  nation,  the  higher  rank 
belonged  to  the  civil  governor.*  Solomon  was  dependent  on  the 
ministrations  of  Zadok,  for  the  ceremonial  purity,  without  which  he 
could  not  enter  the  temple  he  had  built  ;f  and  the  supreme  pontiff 
owed  dvfl  obedience  to  the  heir  of  David,  as  the  anointed  of  Jehovah. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  mortal  "  anointed,"  or  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence, is  meant  in  the  prediction  to  Eli;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
determined  by  attention  to  the  other  term  of  the  clause,  M  he  shall 
wtk  before  mine  Anointed." 

The  phrase  to  walk  before  is  used  •*  the  immediate  connexion,}  and 

•  3  8am.  vii.  14.    1  Cheom.  xvii.  13.   Hib.  i.  5.  Lukb  i.  33, 33.   Isa.  is.  7. 

f  Lev.  xvi.    SCheoh.  xxvi.  18. 

J  1  8am.  ft.  30.  set  v.  28.— The  obvious  antithesis  in  meaning  which  v.  35 
forms  with  t».  30,  appears  to  me  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  expression  M  walk 
before?  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  both.  In  v.  30,  it  plainly 
refers  to  the  official  duties  of  the  high  priest ;  who,  on  the  annual  day  or  atone- 
ment, walked  alone  from  the  great  altar,  where  all  the  people  beheld  him,  into 
the  inner  sanctuary,  the  secret  presence  chamber  of  Jehovah;  beside  that  on 
other  occasions  he  publickly  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  priests,  to  whom  was 
confined  the  privilege  of  entering  the  outer  sanctuary,  by  which  they  ap- 
proached nearer  than  others,  to  the  local  presence  of  the  Divine  Sovereign  of 
Israel.    In  v.  35,  therefore,  that  expression  refers  to  the  same. 

This  antithesis  is  not  disturbed  by  those  services  being  said,  in  v.  30,  to  be 
rendered  to  Jehovah,  the  Speaker  who  says— *  thould  walk  before  me  for  ever," 
and  in  v.  35,  to  Him  whom  that  Speaker  calls  " mine  Anointed" — this  word 
being  understood  in  the  sense  advocated  in  these  pages.  The  services  rendered 
to  the  one,  are  also  rendered  to  the  other;  and  the  express  mention  of  the 
Anointed  in  the  latter  case,  may  be  taken  as  an  intimation  of  some  new  and 
mere  glorious  manifestation  of  that  Divine  Person.  This  oneness  of  interest 
in  the  services  paid,  is  indicated  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar,  in  Gin.  xxii. 
13L    Eph.  vi.  6,  and  other  passages. 

In  a  multitude  of  places,  ritual  sacrifices  performed  by  the  priests,  or  other 
worshippers,  near  or  within  the  Tabernacle,  or  the  Temple,  are  said  to  be  done 
M  before  the  Lord"  Exoo.  xx vii.  21.  Lev.  i.  3, 5, 1 1.  iii.  1, 7, 13.  Sec.  ace. 
Lev.  xvi.  13,  and  particularly  1  Sam.  ii.  38. 

I  have  heard  it  indeed,  objected  somewhat  ingeniously,  that  the  phrase 
walk  before  is  proved  not  to  have  the  specifick  sense  here  assigned  to  it,  by  a 
neighbouring  passage,  where  Samuel  speaks  of  himself,  and  also  of  Saul,  as 
walking  before  the  people  of  Israel.  1  Sam.  xii.  2.  But  here  the  idea  is  evi- 
dently precedence,  with  publicity  or  notoriety  implied.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
Hebrew  word  here  translated  before,  is  used  with  other  verbs  to  denote  the  pre- 
cedence of  a  civil  or  a  military  chief,  in  Num.  xxvii.  17.  Deut.x.  11.  Josh. 
▼iii.  10.  Judoes  ix.  39.  1  Sam.  xviii.  13, 16.  3  Sam.  x.  16;  and  nume- 
rous passages  might  be  quoted,  in  which  the  sense  is  precedence  of  different 

(1») 
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apfxw-  in  other  places,  (tome  very  ancient)*  to  denote  the  homage  paid  by 
D^^:  Th$  phrase  ssoed  peaone  to  the  Deity;  hot  never,  that  I  xsv 
'snais  before:       collect,  to  denote  the  duties  which  the  Jewish 

high  priest  owed  to  the  mortal  king,  or  any  one  human  being  to 

another.f    I  propose  therefore  to  interpret  "  walk  befortn  in  1  Sam. 

h^36,ofthesscredniini8tradonso^  and  "AmmmUd" 

of  the  Divine  Presence  manifested  in  the  Temple. 

kinds,  is  of  persons  walking  before  others  in  a  procession,  or  preferred  to 
another  in  honour,  fee.  Ate.  Gen .  xxxiii.  3.  xlvih.  90.  Josh.  tL  4,  Ace.  Ate. 
This  sense  of  precedence  is  obviously  quite  inapplicable  in  1  8am.  ii.  30,  3ft; 
whose  interpretation,  therefore,  cannot  be  affected  by  1  Sam.  xii.  % 

Yet  as  some  may  think  this  argument  from  the  use  of  the  phrase  *  matt 
before,99  a  slender  support  for  so  weighty  a  conclusion  as  the  meaning  ef  the 
word  Chritt,  it  may  be  well  to  apprize  them,  it  is  very  for  from  being  the  onlj 
one.  The  use  of  that  phrase,  indeed,  makes  the  course  of  reasoning  more  con- 
cise and  direct :  but  the  conclusion  might  be  reached  without  it,  by  eomps>> 
ring  a  number  of  the  passages  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  section,  sad  others, 
so  as  to  educe  foil  proof  that  the  Divine  Person  adored  at  present  with  the  Ark, 
was  in  Pa.  ii,  called  the  Anointed.  Since  that  title  in  1  Sam.  ii.  35,  (unlike  v. 
11,)  cannot  possibly  mean  the  Incarnate  Redeemer,  (for  to  him  no  high  priest 
ever  officiated,  and  the  application  of  the  prediction,  to  the  services  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  made  by  Eusebius,  Dews.  Evan.  L.  iv.  c.  16,  is  violent  in  the  ex- 
treme,) it  would  then  remain  for  decision,  whether  he  who  is  there  called  the 
Anointed,  was  that  Divine  Personage  who  had  been  for  centuries  honoured  by 
the  whole  nation,  or  a  human  officer,  such  as  then  had  sever  existed,  nor  at 
for  as  appears,  was  anticipated  by  any :-— a  question  surely  sot  of  difftoult  so- 
lution. 


9  The  persons  who  are  said  in  Scripture  to  walk  be/ore  the  Deity,  are— 
Abraham,  Gem.  xrii.  1.  xxiv.  40;  he  and  isoac,  Gem.  xlviii.  15;  David,  1 
Kings  iii.  6.  viii.  25.  ix.  4.  2  Cbeos.  vi.  16.  vii.  17.  Ps.  lvi.  13.  cxvi.  9, 
including,  perhaps,  fellow- worshippers;  Solomon,  1  Kraos  ix.  4.  2  Chboh. 
vii.  17;  Davift  successors,  generally,  1  Kmos  viii.  25;  (2  Chbom.  vi.  160 
servants  of  God  in  covenant  with  Him,  1  Kmos  viii.  23.  2  Cbboh.  vi.  14 
In  these  list  two  places,  it  may  not  be  quite  clear  whether  ail  sincere  worship- 
pers in  Israel  are  denoted,  or  only  such  as  were  distinguished  by  special  cove- 
nants; therefore  I  will  not  decide  whether  the  phrase c  watt  before9  is  restricted 
to  official  persons,  or  not.  In  other  cases,  where  the  duties  of  piety  are  men- 
turned  plainly  without  regard  to  official  distinctions,  the  phrases  '  walk  with 
God,'  and  '  walk  Arcs*  the  Loss,'  are  employed.    Gss.  v.  22,  24.  vi.  9. 

Micab  vi.  8.    (Mal.  ii.  6.) 2  Kntes  xxlii.  3.    2  Chsoh.  xxxiv.  31. 

Hoa.  xi.  10. 

If  the  phrase  'walk  before 9  had  not  occupied  so  much  time  already,  it  might 
have  been  compared  with  the  phrase  4  ttand  before9  in  some  similar  applica- 
tions of  it;  as  Dbut.x.  8.   2 CBSOV.xxix.il.   BssK.xliv.  15. 2Cbbom. 

xx.  9. 1  Kmos  x.  8.    2  Cbsov.  ix.  7. Luu  i.  19.    But  this  must 

be  left  for  the  present. 

t  The  places  approaching  nearest  to  such  a  use  of  the  phrase '  walk  before,9 
are  1  Kikos  ii.  26.-2  Sam.  xv.  1.  1  Kings  i.  5.  xviii.  46.  In  all  but  the 
first  of  these,  we  see  persons  running  before  a  king,  or  a  pretender  to  royalty, 
as  a  customary  mark  of  honour . — a  kind  of  service  which  it  was  below  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  to  pay  to  any  mortal  whatever.  In  the  first,  we  find 
Solomon  saying  to  Abiathar, — "  thou  barest  the  ark  of  the  Lord  God  before 
David  my  fatker," — which  probably  refers  to  his  walking  before  David  in 

(20) 
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In  confirmation,  it  may  be  urged,  that  when  the  prediction  was  appen- 
denvered  to  Eli,  there  was  no  mortal  king  anointed  in  Israel,  nor,  so  DIX  ^* 
far  as  appears,  any  expectation  of  one ;  so  *that  if  No  mortal 
"Anointed"  meant  a  mortal  king,  it  must  have  been  king  then. 
the  only  unintelligible  word  in  the  prophecy.* 

It  may  indeed  be  objected  in  reply,  that  as  the  Divine  Presence 
had  nerer  before  been  called  in  Scripture  "  the  Anointed,"  this  inter- 
pretation would  be  equally  foreign  from  the  people's  thoughts.  But 
such  a  conclusion  would  not  be  fair.  The  idea  of  a  mortal  king  of 
Israel  had  scarcely  been  thought  of,  whereas  that  of  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence was  familiar.  It  was  universally  known  that  the  high  priest's 
ministrations  had  a  special  reference  to  that  Presence ;  so  that  the 
phrase  "walk  before"  if  rightly  interpreted  above,  would  at  [once 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "Anointed" 

The  word  in  this  sense  was  probably  in  common  use.    like  the 
"Jtkoeak  of  hosts  "\  it  may  have  become  current  before  any  text 


piiblick  processions,  when  the  Ark  was  removed ;  not  as  a  mace-beartr  walks 
before  a  mayor,  with  the  ensign  of  his  authority,  but  as  himself  taking  prece- 
dence of  David,  when  bearing  the  sacred  throne  of  Jehovah,  their  common 

«_ • i    rf^»__  _.—  „ 11  a  o .  ..      tc      to     c%a        rut      nn         mi_  • 


particular  kind  of  service,  bearing  the  Ark,  ceased  entirely  on  its  being 
deposited  in  the  Temple,  whence  it  was  never  removed,  except,  perhaps,  for  a 
short  time,  during  Josiah's  thorough  repair  of  the  edifice.  1  Cheon  .  xxiii.  26. 
1  Kings  viii.  4—9.    2  Chron.  v.  4 — 10.    xxxv.  3. 

•  And  this  will  appear  not  ^ery  probable  to  one  who  considers  how  plain 
and  immediately  intelligible  are  all  the  other  terms  of  that  message. — If  it 
should  be  imagined  by  any,  that  Hannah's  mention  of  the  Anointed  in  the  close 
of  her  prophetick  song,  (1  Sam.  ii.  10,)  had  been  understood  of  a  mortal  king 
to  be  afterward  appointed, — that  this  was  its  true  meaning, — and  that  the 
word  in  1  Sue.  ii.  35,  was  used  in  that  sense  already  grown  familiar;  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  supposition  may  be  shown,  from  the  account  of  Samuel's 
displeasure  and  grief  when  the  people  requested  to  have  a  king.  That  pro- 
phecy was  uttered  by  his  own  mother,  when  she  presented  him  to  the  Lord. 
Probably  he  heard  her  deliver  it,  and  in  after  life  recurred  to  it  often,  as  the 
most  solemn  and  interesting,  perhaps  the  earliest  of  his  infantile  recollections. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  knew  it  well ;  and  if  the  above  had  been  the  true 
meaning  of  its  concluding  word,  he  would  have  received  the  people's  applica- 
tion in  a  different  manner. 

Beside,  the  Scripture  expressly  states  that  the  deposition  of  Abiathar,  which 
involved  the  elevation  of  Zadok,  was  according  to  the  prediction  in  1  Sam.  ii. 
35.  (1  Kings  ii.  27,  35.)  It  nowhere  states  that  Saul's  elevation  to  the  mo- 
aarcby,  or  David's,  was  according  to  the  prediction  of  Hannah,  or  of  the 
prophet  sent  to  Eli.  Yet  the  appointment  of  a  human  king  was  by  far  the 
greater  event  of  the  two.  The  one  was  merely  a  change  in  the  succession  to  a 
long  established  office;  the  other,  the  creation  of  a  new  one,  of  superiour  power. 
and  not  inferiour  in  dignity. 

f  First  used  1  Sam.  i  3.     Compare  2  Sam.  vi.  2. 

(Essay,  p.  21.)  a 
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r-  was  written  wherein  the  Deity  directly  assumed  it.  Thus  when  Im 
*"  was  governed  by  Judges,  their  Divine  Ruler,  apparently  without  a 
Divine  titles  adopted  direction  of  his  own,  was  called  "  J* 
from  common  use.  the  Judge."*  The  Judge  was  the  civil  uC 
military  head  of  the  nation ;  its  ecclesiastical  head  was  the  high  pries* 
who,  as  his  unction  was  a  matter  of  importance,  may  have  been  called 
the  Anointed  of  Jehovah.  As  the  title  of  the  mortal  at  the  head  t>- 
the  civil  and  military  department,  was  transferred  to  his  Superiour" 
Jehovah,  the  Judge ;  so  if  the  high  priest  were  indeed  ever  called  the 
Anointed,  that  title  might  as  easily  be  transferred  from  him  to  thee 
August  Person,  from  uhom  all  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil  rank  waff 
derived.  This  transfer  would  be  the  more  easy,  if  the  idea  had 
already  gained  currency,  that  as  the  High  Priest  mediated  between 
that  Person  and  the  congregation,  so  that  Person  mediated  between 
the  Heavenly  Temple,  and  Israel  on  earth.  Besides,  anointing  was 
popularly  known  to  be  the  method  of  making  a  king.f  Jehovah  ma- 
nifested ou  earth  had  long  been  acknowledged  their  King;J  it  was 
therefore  no  wonder  if  they  applied  to  Him  in  that  capacity  the  royal 
title  " Anointed" 

This  interpretation,  if  it  be  true,  must  be  capable  of  application 
to  the  former  prediction ;  in  which  the  only  appearance  of  difficulty 

1  Sam.  ii.  10.  arises  from  the  subordination  of  the  Anointed,  and 
his  dependence  on  Jehovah  expressed  there.  This,  however,  is  not 
done  more  strongly  than  was  implied  in  the  ancient  and  familiar 
appellation  the  Angel  {or  Messenger)  of  Jehovah,  and  is  expressed 
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to  denote  the  same;  and  so  must  the  terms  Anointed,  and  Son  of  God,  appkn- 
in  the  confession  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  declarations  of  his  fore-  DIX  ~* 
runner  and  apostles. 

But  before  the  reader  fully  assents  to  this,  it  will  be  wise  to  examine 
whether  any  objection  be  interposed  by  apostolick  quotations.  May  all 
who  read  these  lines,  and  the  writer  of  them,  be  Use  of  Ps.  ii.  7, 
kept  alike  from  the  fool-hardiness  that  can  doubt  by  the  apostles. 
whether  inspired  teachers  employed  ancient  texts  correctly,  and  from 
the  indolence,  which  shrinks  from  inquiring  by  what  process  of  reason- 
ing their  hearers  and  pupils  were  convinced  of  their  correctness. 

From  the  apostolick  interpretations,  we  learn  the  Second  Psalm 
speaks  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus  at  his  baptism,*  the  opposition  of 
the  authorities  of  Judea,f  the  da}  of  his  resurrection, £  the  heavenly 
Zion,§  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Jesus,  ||  and  the  warnings  and 
promises  of  the  gospel.  U  It  remains  to  show  that  this  unimpeachable 
exposition,  far  from  overthrowing  the  interpretation  proposed  in  this 
section,  really  confirms  it. 

Dr.  Smith,  with  his  usual  caution,  avoiding  the  theory  of  Bishops 
Lowth**  and  Home, ft  that  what  was  said  of  the  Anointed  King  was 
understood  in  a  primary  and  inferiour  sense  of  David,  remarks,  "  The 
Messiah's  opposed,  but  invincible  empire,  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
scenick  representation."  +J  All  I  wish  to  prove  is,  that  the  represent- 
ation was  not  a  scene  impressed  during  inspiration  on  the  sensory  of 
the  royal  prophet  in  private,  but  was  among  the  most  publick  events 
of  has  splendid  reign. 

It  may  therefore  be  admitted,  that  the  Second  Psalm  was  under- 

Ps.  ii.  4,  and  elsewhere,  '  Lord,*  (which  oupht  to  have  been  printed  thus,  and 
not  in  the  small  capitals  used  by  mistake  in  this  and  other  places,)  is  applied 
to  the  Divine  Father,  Isa.  lxi  1,  it  is  more  frequently  used  with  reference  to 
the  Son:  and  the  corresponding  Greek  word  in  the  New  Testament  is  com- 
monly known  to  be  His  ordinary  appellation. 

*  Ps.  ii.  2.     See  Luke  Hi.  22.     iv.  1.  1 1—21.    Matt.  xii.  28.    Acts  iv. 
27.     x.  38. 

f  Ps.  ii.  1—3.   Acts  iv.  25—28.  J  Ps.  ii.  7.    Acts  xiii.  33.     Rom.  i.  4. 

§  Ps.  ii.  6.    Acts  ii.  33—36.     Heb.  xii.  22—24. 

I)  Ps.  ii.  6,  8,  9.     Rev.  ii.  26,  27.  %  Ps.  ii.  10—12.    2  Thes.  i.  5—10. 

•*  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Lecture  xi. 

•J-f-  Commentary  on  the  Rook  of  Psalms,  Argument  of  Ps.  ii. — The  same 
interpretation  is  given  by  many  other  commentators  and  divines. 

JJ  Scripture  Testimony,  Tro/.  I,  p.  213. 
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afpkn-  stood  by  David's  contemporaries  to  speak  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
?"  jk  Temporal  tetue  Philistines,  or  of  the  heathen  rulers  and  tribes 
of  Psalm  ii.  dwelling  between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates,* 
the  manifestation  of  Jehovah's  presence  as  the  Sovereign  of  Israel  in 
Zion,f  and  the  overthrow  of  those  who  opposed  Jehovah's  political 
kingdom  administered  by  David. $ 

This  interpretation  will  be  confirmed,  if  we  find  elsewhere  clear 
proof,  that  the  honour  done  to  the  Ark  and  the  accompanying  Divine 
Presence  in  David's  time,  was  typical  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

For  such  proof  I  refer  to  the  Apostle's  quotation  of  Ps.  lxviii.  18,  in 
Eph.  iv.  8 — 12.    That  Psalm,  it  is  generally  agreed,  was  sung  in  the 

Pt.  lxviii.  18,  quoted       national  procession  by  which  the  Ark  was 

in  Eph.  iv.  8 — 12.  conducted  to  Zion.  The  object  adored  in 
it  is  the  Deity,  as  manifested  in  connexion  with  the  Ark.  All  the 
terms  of  the  Psalm  will  exhibit  a  very  consistent  sense,  if  interpreted 
on  that  principle ;  and  the  application  of  some  clauses  of  this  Psalm 
to  Christian  subjects,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  matter  of  difficulty.  § 

In  its  primary  sense,  (not  its  highest,)  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm  speaks 
of  an  ancient  series  of  events,  some  of  which  were  preparatory  to  the 
erection  of  the  first  temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  rest  occurred  while 
it  was  standing. 

But  the  Christian  scriptures  plainly  reveal  a  '  Jerusalem  which  is 
above,' ||  the  object  of  the  believer's  ardent  attachment,  as  his  home, 

Correspondence  of         and  his  future  residence.  IF     The  earthly 

the  two  Jerusalem*.  Jerusalem  at  the  three  solemn  feasts,  ex- 
hibited in  one  mighty  assemblage,  all  the  men  of  Israel.  So  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  exhibits  the  glorious  concourse  of  the  whole 
Church  Triumphant.  In  both  Jerusalems,  the  great  centre  of  attrac- 
tion is  the  commissioned-  Sovereign,  the  Son  of  God,  manifested  in 
the  earthly  city,  the  shadow  of  the  other,  in  an  obscure  and  typical 
manner ;  but  in  the  heavenly,  the  true  Jerusalem,  by  a  glorified  Body 
and  Soul  in  personal  union  with  the  Deity.    The  commencement  of 

*  Ps.  ii.  1—3.  See  Gen.  xv.  18.  2.  Sam.  viii.  x.  1  Chron.  xviii.  xix. 
(13.)     xx. 

f  Ps.ii.6.  xlviiil— 3.    &c.  &c.  J  Ps.ii.9,10.    xviii.  37-^0.     &c. 

§  Ps.  lxviii.  13—16,  22,  23,  25,  27.  ||  Gal.  iv.  26. 

V  Phil.  iii.  20,  21.    Heb.  xii.  22.    John  xiv.  1—3. 
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the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  earthly  capital  of  Israel,  appbn- 
represents  of  course,  the  commencement  of  his  present  manifestation  DIX  ^*° 
in  the  superiour  metropolis;  and  the  removal  of  the  Ark  from  obscu- 
rity to  Zion,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  Redeemer,  from  his  tomb  to 
his  throne. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  most  rigid  exactness  of  interpretation,  that 
the  Apostle  quotes  Ps.  lxviii.  as  describing  the  exaltation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  two  sets  of  events  correspond,  as  the  Conclusion 
motions  of  an  orrery  correspond  to  those  of  the  confirmed, 
planets.  A  person  previously  ignorant,  on  viewing  the  astronomer's 
machine,  might  remark, "  This  globe  turns  on  its  axis  while  it  revolves 
round  the  sun ;"  and  the  words,  though  referring  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  only  to  the  artificial  earth  and  sun  of  the  orrery,  would 
equally  describe  the  motions  which  produce  our  days  and  years. 

The  reader  will  now  judge  whether  the  New  Testament  quotations 
o£  the  Second  Psalm,  do  not  perfectly  accord  with,  and  so  establish 
the  primary  sense  attributed  in  this  paper  to  its  terms  "  Anointed, 
Sovereign  (or  Lord),  King,  and  Son."* 

NOTE  TO   8ECTION   III. 

The  Hebrew  participal  noun  MaShlaCh,  for  which  we  use  Messiah,  Christ, 
Anointed,  occurs  thirty-nine  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  following 
applications:— 
To  tfre  Patriarchs,  1  Chbx>n.  xvi.  22.  Ps.  cv.  15. — Priests,  Lsv.  iv.  3,  5, 
16;  vi  22.— Saul,  1  Sam  xii.  3,  5.  xxiv.  6,  6,  10;  xxvi.  9,  11,  16,  23. 
2  Sam.  i  14,  16,  21^— Sou? t  successor,  1  Sam.  xvi.  6.— David,  2  Sam.  six. 
21.  xxul  L  Ps.  xx.  6 ;  xxviiL  8 ;  cxxxiL  17. — David,  or  his  successor 
u%  msgfbUswmg  age,  2  Sam.  xxu.  51.  Ps.  xviii.  50.— The  rightful  King 
of  Judah,  Ps.  lxxxix.  38,  bl.—Zedekiah,  Lam.  iv.  20.— Cyrus,  Isa.  xlv.  1. 
—The  Predicted  Deliverer,  Dan.  ix.  25,  26.— The  Divine  Person  adored  as 
present  with  the  Ark,  1  Sam.  ii.  10  ;  35.  Ps.  ii.  2.— Either  that  Person,  or 
the  mortal  king,  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  9.  cxxxii.  10.  2  Chron.  vi  42.— That  Divine 
Person,  or  Joshua,  Hab.  iii.  13. 

The  word  is  translated  '  Anointed*  in  our  Publick  Version,  in  all  these 
places,  except  Dan.  ix.  25,  26,  where  '  Messiah*  is  used. 


*  The  concluding  sentences  of  the  Paper  sent  for  the  Magazine  cannot  now 
be  recovered,  as  (it  is  believed)  no  copy  was  preserved. 
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appen-      The  List  of  passages  in  the  Psalms,  promised  in  p.  197,  is  as  follows. 
dix  £. 

A  Divine  Presence  in  the  heavens  is  mentioned,  or  alluded  to,  in  the 
following  verses : — 

Psalm  ii.  4.  v.  3.  viii.  1.  xi.  4.  xiv.  2.  xviii.  9 — 16.  xx,  6.  xxxiii. 
13—15.  xxxvi.  5.  1.  1—6.  liii.  2.  lvii.  3,  5,  10,  11.  lxv.  11.  lxviu. 
4,  5  ;  (18):33 — 35  ;  lxxiii.  25.  lxxvi.  8.  lxxvii.  13.  IxxviiL  23.  lxxxL  7. 
lxxxix.  2;  5 — 7  ;  11,  12.  xcvi.  11.  xcviL  2 — 6.  ciL  19.  ciii.  19.  civ. 
2,  3.  cviii.  4,  5.  ex.  1.  (compare  Acts  ii.  34.)  cxiii.  4 — 6.  cxv.  3  ;  16. 
cxix.  89.     exxiii.  1.     exxxvi.  26.     cxliv.  5 — 7.     cxlviii.  1 — 6.     cL  1. 

A  Divine  Presence,  manifested  in  one  particular  place  of  this  earth,  is 
mentioned,  or  alluded  to,  in  the  following  verses  : — 

Psalm  iii.  4.  v.  7.  ix.  11.  xi.  4.  xiv.  7.  xv.  1.  (xviii.  6.)  xx.  2. 
xxiL  3.  xxiv.  3.  xxvi.  8.  xxvii.  4 — 6.  xxviii.  2.  xxix.  9.  xxxvi.  8. 
xlii.  2 — 6.  xliii.  3.  xlvi.  4,  5  ;  7  ;  11.  (xlvii.  5  ;  8.)  xlviii.  1 — 3  ;  8,  9. 
1.  2.  1L  11.  Iii.  8.  liii.  6.  lix.  13.  lxi.  4.  lxiii.  2.  lxv.  1  ;  4.  lxviiL 
1  ;  5  ;  7,  8  ;  16,  17,  18  ;  24  ;  29.  lxxiii.  17.  lxxiv.  2  ;  7.  lxxvi.  1—4;  11. 
IxxviiL  54  ;  60  ;  68,  69.  lxxix.  1.  Ira.  1.  lxxxii.  1.  lxxxiv.  1 — 1 ;  7  ; 
10.  lxxxvii.  1,  2.  xcL  1  ;  4.  xcii.  13.  xciiL  5.  xcvi.  6.  xcix.  1,  2.  c.  4. 
ci.  8.  cii.  title ;  16.  ex.  2.  cxiv.  2.  cxvi.  19.  cxviii.  20.  cxxL  1.  exxii. 
1;  9.  cxxviiL  5.  exxix.  5.  exxxii.  5 — 8;  13,  14;  17.  exxxiv.  1;  3. 
exxxv.  2  ;  21.     exxxvii.  4.     exxxviii.  2.     cxl.  13.     cxlvL  10. 

A  Royal  Personage,  in  some  cases  Divine,  in  others  human,  is  mentioned 
in  the  following  verses : — 

Psalm  ii.  1 — 12.  v.  2.  viii.  1;  9;  *  our  Lord,*  ix.  7.  x.  16.  xviii. 
50.  xx.  6 ;  9.  xxi.  1 — 13.  xxii.  28.  xxiv.  7 — 10.  xxviii.  8.  xxix.  10. 
xliv.4.  xiv.  1—17.  xlvii.  2;  6,7.  xlviii.  2.  lxiii.  11.  lxviii.  24.  lxxiv.  12. 
lxxxiv.  3.  lxxxix.  14;  18;  19— 52.  (xcii.  10.)  xciii.  1,  2.  xcv.  3.  xcvi.  10. 
xcvii.  1,  2 ;  5.  xcviii.  6,  9.  xcix.  1  ;  4.  ciii.  19 ;  22.  ex.  1 ;  4.  cxiv. 
2;  7.     exxxii.  10—12;  17,  18.     cxiv.  1  ;  11—13.     cxlvi.  10.     rrlir,  2. 


Section  IV.    /; rumination  of  the  Four  Gospels,  for  the  meaning  of  the 

titles  '  Christ,'  l  Son  of  God/  $c 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  person  attempting  to  make  out,  from  the 
New  Testament  alone,  the  meaning  of  the  title  "  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,M  as  he  may  do  to  a  considerable  extent,  without  any  reference  to 
the  Old. 

He  will  find  that  the  word  Christ  is  used  in  different  senses,  im- 
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porting  very  different  degrees  of  dignity.     It  was  current  among  the  appkn- 
Jews  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  afterward,  in  the  sense  of  the  pre-  J^_J 
dieted  Descendant  of  David,*  whom  they  ex-        "  ChrUt"  used  in 
pected  speedily  to  raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of        different    senses. 
their  country.  +    In  many  of  them,  perhaps  in  most,  there  seems  not 
to  have  been  any  expectation  that  he  was  to  be  more  than  man.}:    Yet 
by  some,  a  mysterious  and  indefinite  dignity  was  ascribed  to  this 
promised  Deliverer  :§  and  a  few  who  listened  to  the  Spirit  of  pro- 
phecy speaking  by  Simeon  and  Anna,||  might  anticipate  the  assump- 
tion of  the  human  nature  by  a  Divine  Person,  and  so  employ  the 
word  Christ  to  express  the  Incarnate  Deity. 

There  was  a  general  expectation  that  his  divine  mission  would  be 
proved  by  a  great  number  of  miracles ;  11  and  an  equally  general  though 
erroneous  notion,  that  his  reign  would  be  like  that  of        Opinions 
an  earthly  king,**    yet  distinguished  by  superiour        of  Jews. 
pomp  and  glory, ft  and  still  more  by  supereminent  piety,  equity,  and 
beneficence.  £ 

It  does  not  appear  that  before  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  any  of  the 
people  had  clear  views  of  an  unction,  in  virtue  of  which  he  should  be 
called  the  Messiah  or  Anointed  One.§§  And  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  notion  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr,  as  current  among  the 
Jews  in  the  second  century, HU  that  Elijah  was  to  reappear,  to  anoint 
the  Messiah,  TO  had  begun  to  spread  among  them  before  the  ministry 
of  John,  and  might  be  retained  by  numbers  to  its  close. 

But  the  pious  followers  of  Jesus  would  naturally  apply  the  term 
to  him,  in  reference  to  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at        Anointing 
his  baptism.  *f    That  with  this  reference  it  was  used        of  Jesus, 

*  Matt.  ii.  4.    John  vii.  41,  42. 
f  Acts  i.  6.    Mark  i.  15.    Luke  xix.  11.    John  vi.  15. 

X  Matt.  viii.  27.    xxii.  42.    John  vii.  41,  42.  §  John  vii.  27.    xii.  54. 

||  Luke  ii.  26;  38,  and  Doddridge's  note. 

f  MATT.xi.2— 5.  xii.23.  John  vii. 31.       ••  Matt.xx.20— 28.  John  vi.15. 

ff  Matt.  vi.  29,  &  xii.  42.    Mark  xi.  10.  %%  Luke  xiv.  15. 

§§  A  few  readers  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  three  terms  Messiah, 
Christy  and  Anointed  One,  have  exactly  the  same  meaning;  the  first  being 
derived  from  a  Hebrew  verb,  and  the  second  from  a  Greek  verb,  meaning  to 
anoint. 

!'||  Justini  M.  Dial,  cum  Tryphone  Judaco,  Opera,  (Colonics,  1686,)  p.  226,  B. 

^  f  See  Matt.  xvii.  10—13.     Mark  ix.  11—13.    John  i.  21,  25. 

*f  Matt.  iii.  16.     Mark  i.  10.     Luke  iii.  22. 
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'■  after  bis  ascension,  is  plain  from  Acts  it.  20, 97,  x.  30,  36 ;  and  we 
"  learn  from  Peter's  language  to  Cornelius,  in  this  last  passage,  that 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  Jesus  was  from  the  first  called  his  —  ii'nl- 
ing,  and  at  tuck  was  published  throughout  Palestine  during  his  own 
ministry.  John  bore  publick  testimony  to  the  fact  of  that  il—wt,  as 
the  appointed  sign  by  which  he  and  the  rest  of  Israel  were  to  ha 
assured  respecting  the  person  of  their  predicted  Deliverer;*  and  the 
Redeemer  himself  taught  them  to  apply  to  it  the  name  idointidc, 
by  publickly  explaining,  as  fulfilled  in  his  own  person,  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  it  upon  me,  became  As  AeU 
"  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gatptl  to  the  poor"  i*c.  $-c.\  That  solemn 
investiture  of  the  new  and  admirable  Teacher,  was  a  matter  of" 
publick  and  lasting  notoriety ;  since  all  his  miracles  were  ascribed  to 
the  agency  of  that  Spirit  J  which  the  Baptist  declared  to  hare  been 
imparted  to  him  without  measure.  §  The  disciples  of  course  applied 
the  title  Chriit,  formerly  somewhat  vague,  but  now  made  definite  bj 
that  mysterious  unction,  to  Him  whom  they  owned  as  the  Predicted 
Deliverer,  and  whom  they  forsook  all  to  follow. 

And  this  definite  reference  of  the  word  Chriit  to  the  unction  re- 
ceived by  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  must  have  been  extensively  known 
among  the  multitude.  They  could  not  avoid  inquiring  what  had 
transformed  a  Man  who  had  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty  in  great  obscu- 
rity at  Nazareth,  into  a  sublime  teacher,  accredited  by  miracles  more 
numerous  and  more  beneficent  than  had  been  wrought  by  any  other 
prophet.    The  descent  of  the  Spirit  accounted  for  that  change :  and 
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frequently  designated  himself,  Son  of  man,*  though  less  majestick,  appew- 
and  therefore  less  offensive  to  the  hostile  rulers,  bore  proof  equally  DIX  ^ 
plain  to  such  as  knew  the  Scriptures,  that  he  ever  accounted  himself 
the  promised  Deliverer  of  Israel.  From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry 
to  the  close,  he  was  declared  to  all,  and  believed  by  numbers,  to  be 
in  this  sense  the  Messiah,  f 

But  there  was  a  sense,  evidently  a  different  and  higher  sense,  in 
which  the  word  was  used  by  the  Lord,  at  an  advanced  period  of  his 
ministry,  when  he  charged  his  apostles,  "  that  they  Higher  sense 
should  teU  no  man  that  he  was  the  Christ.  %  If  it  of  "  Christ." 
had  not  been  a  different  sense,  the  thought  of  concealment  would  have 
been  absurd :  and  if  not  a  higher  sense,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
motive  for  it  The  knowledge  which  Peter  had  just  been  professing, 
was  of  so  lofty  and  glorious  a  nature,  that  the  Lord  said  to  him, 
M  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
k  unto  thee,  hut  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  §  The  continuity  of  the 
narrative  shows  it  was  the  same  knowledge  which  Peter  had  professed 
to  his  Master,  that  was  directed  to  be  kept  from  the  puhlick,  when  he 
charged  his  disciples  not  to  divulge  that  he  was  the  Christ.  ||  The 
sense  of  the  term  here  is  evidently  high  and  glorious,  and  at  that  time 
beyond  the  apprehension  of  the  people.    And  the  command  to  conceal 

•  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  very  natural  and  significant  interpretation  of  this 
title,  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  commenting  on  John  i.  51.  v.  28. 
Jte.  ( Harmony  of  IV  Evan,  J  He  interprets  it,  the  Son  of  Adam,  or  '  The 
Second  Adam,'  and  shows  how  the  Saviour's  habitual  use  of  it  formed  an  in- 
structive contrast  to  the  employment  by  his  countrymen  of  the  term,  Son  of 
David. 

f  So  erroneous  appears  to  me  the  opinion  held  by  numerous  respectable 
criticks  and  divines,  and  expressed  by  Dr.  Campbell  as  follows: — "The  utmost 
"  that  can  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  the  multitude,  is  that  they  believed  him 
a  (i.  e.  Jesus)  to  be  a  prophet.  And  even  those  who,  in  process  of  time,  came 
"to  think  him  the  Messiah,  never  formed  a  conception  of  any  character  as 
M  belonging  to  that  title,  superiour  to  that  of  an  earthly  sovereign,  or  of  any 
M  nature  superiour  to  the  human.  Nay,  that  the  apostles  themselves,  before 
u  his  resurrection,  had  no  higher  notion  it  were  easy  to  prove."  (Preliminary 
Dissertation  VII.  Part  i.  §.  13.) — Let  not  my  reader's  opinion  be  swayed  by 
the  authority  of  great  names,  but  formed  by  the  diligent  and  devout  examina- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  "ith  whatever  assistance  he  can  gain  from 
others. 

%  Matt.  xvi.  20.  The  word  Jesus  in  this  verse  has  been  added  by  the  mis- 
takes  of  transcribers,  and  is  left  out  in  Griesbach's  accurate  edition. 

§  Matt.  xvi.  17. 

||  Matt.  xvi.  20.    See  also  Mare  viii,  30.    Luss  ix.  21. 

( Essay,  p.  29.)  » 
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apfen-  it,  agrees  with  our  Lord's  conduct  on  other  occasions ;  as  when  he 
DIX        imposed  silence  on  the  devils  he  ejected,*  and  enjoined  the  three 

witnesses  of  his  transfiguration  not  to  reveal  the  fact  till  he  "  should 

be  risen  from  the  dead."\ 
There  are,  then,  plainly  two  scriptural  senses  in  which  the  word 

Christ  was  applied  to  the  Blessed  Redeemer,  during  his  life  on  earth; 

— one  commemorating  his  anointing  after  baptism,  and  owning  him  as 

the  Predicted  Deliverer ;  in  which  sense  it  was  publickly  used  without 

any  restraint ;  % — the  other  confined  for  a  time  to  the  apostles,  and 

denoting  a  high  and  mysterious  personal  dignity. 

How  great  is  that  dignity,  will  appear  by  examining  the  latter  part 
of  the  complex  title,  "  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."     For  the  present  we 

" Son  of  God"  are  supposing  the  case  of  a  person  attempting 
to  do  this  from  the  New  Testament  alone :  and  he  will  find  abundant 
proof  that  the  title  Son  of  God  was  used  by  the  Jews  at  large,  and  by 
the  Saviour,  by  his  forerunner,  and  by  his  disciples,  to  denote  a  Divine 
Person. 

It  was  so  used  by  the  Jews  at  large.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
ministry,  after  the  cure  of  the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda,  the  Saviour 

Accounted  a  divine        defended  his  working  that  miracle  on  the 

title  by  the  Jews.  sabbath,  by  referring  to  the  ceaseless  divine 
energy  which  sustains  the  creation,  as  much  on  the  sabbaths  as  at 
other  times,  in  these  memorable  words :  '  My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
and  I  work?  Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he 
not  only  had  broken  the  sabbath,  but  said  also  thai  God  was  his  Father, 
making  himself  equal  with  God.%  In  the  discourse  delivered  on  the 
spot,  he  repeatedly  called  himself  the  Son,||  and  the  Son  of  God;^ 
he  said  nothing  to  remove  their  conviction  that  the  title  imported 
divinity ;  he  declared  that  he  was  the  Source  of  Life,**  and  will  be  the 
Agent  in  the  general  resurrection  rH"  an^  he  expressly  claimed  that  ail 
[men]  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  J{     Here 

*  Mark  i.  25;  31.   iii.  11,  12.    Luke  iv.  35;  41. 

f  Matt.  xvii.  9.    Mark  ix.  9.    Like  ix.  36.  J  Matt,  xxvii.  17,  22. 

§  John  v.  17,  18.  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith's  translation  is,  "  My  Father  work- 
eth until  now :  J  also  work.  *  * — even  called  God  his  own  Father.  *  • 
Scripture  Testimony,  B.  III.  chap.  iii.  capit.  i.  sec.  5.     Vol.  II.  p.  64. 

||  John  v.  19,  20,  21—23,  26,  &c.  ^  John  v.  25. 

••  John  v.  2J,  25,  26.  ff  John  v.  28,  29.  JJ  John  v.  22, 23. 
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is  Ml  proof  that  the  Jews  believed  the  title  Son  of  God  denoted  a  appen- 
Divine  Person ;  and  that  they  were  right  in  that  belief.  ?*?_  '. 

About  six  months  before  his  crucifixion,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
in  a  conversation  with  the  Jews,  which  was  broken  off  by  their  at- 
tempt to  stone  him  for  asserting  his  existence  before  Abraham,  he 
again  called  God  his  Father,*  and  himself  the  Son,!  which  proba- 
bly contributed  to  their  abhorrent  conviction,  which  his  assertion  of 
pre-existence  fully  confirmed,  that  he  claimed  to  be  a  Divine  Per- 
son. J 

Near  the  feast  of  dedication,  in  the  December  before  his  death,  con- 
versing with  the  man  born  blind,  to  whom  he  had  given  sight  at  Siloam, 
and  who  for  asserting  his  holy  and  prophetick  character  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  the  Jews,  he  said,  "Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God? 
He  answered  and  said,  who  is  he,  Sir,§  that  I  might  believe  on  him? 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh 
with  thee.  And  he  said.  Lord,  I  believe.  And  he  worshipped  him.\\ 
The  title  Son  of  God  was  at  once  understood  by  the  man,  to  imply 
that  to  Him  worship  was  due;  and  this  the  Saviour  confirmed  by 
accepting  it. 

Shortly  after,  Jesus  closed  a  declaration  of  his  own  and  his  Father's 
care  of  his  sheep,  by  these  important  words :  *  /  and  my  Father  are 
one?  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  again  to  stone  him.  For  which  this 
was  their  reason :  *  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not ;  but  for  blas- 
phemy; and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God*  His 
reply  to  this  assertion,  the  Redeemer  concluded  thus,  *  Say  ye — Thou 
blasphemest ;  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  GodP'H 

These  facts  sufficiently  prove  that  the  Jews  in  general  understood 
the  title,  Son  of  God,  to  denote  a  Divine  Person. 

Some  may  object,  indeed,  that  the  title  was  applied  to  the  Saviour 
before  his  birth,  on  another  ground,  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  of  whose 
words  I  freely  acknowledge,  with  Dr.  Smith,  "  Here        Luke  i.  35. 
u  the  miraculous  production  of  the  Messiah's  human  nature  is  ma- 
u  nifestly  given  as  the  reason  of  the  application."    The  phrase  Son  of 

•  John  viii.  19,  28, 29,  49.  f  John  viii.  36. 

{  John  viii.  58, 59. 

§  Campbell.  Boothroyd.  The  same  Greek  word  is  so  translated  in  the 
Publick  Version,  in  Matt.  xiii.  27.  xxi.  30.  xxvii.  63.  John  iv.  11,  15, 
fee.  &c. 

U  John  ix.  35—38.  ^  John  x.  30—36. 
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iitlN-  God  has  several  meanings :  it  is  evidently  applied  in  a  different  una) 
dix  £.  jy„  „„„  0f  to  jesua)  ^4  to  believers  in  him.  And  If  m 
uSon  0/  God."  ,  application  to  Himself  it  be  found  to  have  two 
senses,  a  lower  and  a  higher,  one  relating  to  his  human  nature,  the 
other  to  his  divine,  we  shall  see  a  correspondence  with  what  wo  ham 
just  discovered  of  the  two  senses  of  the  word  Ckritt,  which  wQl 
strengthen  the  separate  evidence  of  each.  There  ia  no  reason  to 
believe  the  words  of  the  angel  were  known,  during  the  Saviour's  own 
ministry,  to  any  but  bis  mother.  Of  her  family,  only  six  months 
before  his  death,  it  is  said,  neither  did  hit  brethren  ie&jms  t*  Aim.* 
The  fact  of  his  miraculous  conception  is  never  alluded  to  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  Jews,  or  even  with  his  own  disciples.  The  Jews  in 
general  were  so  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  Ma  uUanor,  that  they 
thought  he  was  bom  not  at  Bethlehem  but  Nazareth;  and  when  some 
advanced  this  as  the  great  objection  to  bis  being  the  Predicted  De- 
liver, it  does  not  appear  that  the  truth  was  brought  to  light.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  first  of  mortals  who  gave  to  Jesus  this  tills,  Son 
of  God,  had  no  knowledge  of  his  person  before  he  applied  far  baptism; 
on  which  occasion  he  heard  the  celestial  Father  declare,  Taw  it  «jr 
Beloved  Son.  His  own  statement  is,  I  Anne  Aim  noCf  *  *  I  aws 
Mm  not;  but  he  that  tent  me  to  baptise  with  toater,  the  mm  mid unto 
me,  Upon  whom  thou  thalt  em  the  Spirit  detcendino,  and  isaaWaj  «t 
*>*,  the  mme  U  he  which  baptinth  with  the  Holy  Ghoet  And  I  mm, 
and  hart  record  that  thie  it  the  Son  of  God.%  Nathaniel,  who  abortly 
after  said  to  Jesus,  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God;  them  mi  the  Kma 
ofIrrael,%  had  then  doubtless  no  knowledge  of  his  miraculous  01 
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Gentile  converts,  doling  the  earlier  stages  of  their  christian  progress.*  apfiw- 
But  with  the  single  exception,  probably,  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  tp^_  ; 
it  entered  not  into  the  mind  of  any  who  employed  the  term,  or  who 
heard  Him  employ  it,  daring  his  mortal  life.  There  is  no  proof  that 
he  himself  used  it  with  this  reference,  as  its  prominent  and  leading 
idea;  whereas  there  is  the  plainest  that  he  used  it  as  a  divine  title. 

These  views  are  confirmed  by  comparing  what  took  place  on  his 
publick  entry  into  Jerusalem,  with  what  occurred  less  than  six  days 
alter,  during  his  trials  and  crucifixion.  On  the  Publick  entry 
former  occasion  he  was  hailed  by  the  vast  mul-  into  Jerusalem. 
thnde,  %s«the  Son  of  David," \  and  "  the  King  that  eometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ft  DUt  not  a  wora>  was  heard  of  his  being  the  Son  of 
God;  nor  was  even  the  title  which  Nathaniel  coupled  with  this,  King 
of  Israel^  ascribed  to  him  by  any.  In  his  nocturnal  examination  he 
was  asked,  Art  thm  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed P\[  Trial*  and 
(or,  as  Matthew  gives  it,  of  God?%)  And  in  the  crucifixion. 
morning  examination,  (his  answer  to  the  question,  Whether  he  was 
the  Christ,  not  being  direct,)  it  was  inquired,  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of 
God?**  His  affirmative  answers  to  these  interrogatories,  delivered 
on  oath,  were  the  professed  ground  of  his  condemnation,  ff  Before 
Pilate,  when  the  Jewish  leaders  and  the  multitude  had  failed  to 
procure  judgment  against  him  on  other  grounds,  they  demanded  it 
on  this;  "By  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of 
GbcfQ  And  during  his  awful  suspension  on  the  cross,  when  chief 
priests,  scribes  and  elders,  crowds,  and  passengers,  joined  horribly  to 
deride  his  sufferings,  they  never  once  uttered  in  reproach  the  titles 
rapturously  applied  to  him  by  the  multitude,  six  days  before,  but 
only  those  which  he  had  claimed  on  his  trial,  §§  and  which  he 
had  previously  charged  his  disciples  not  to  divulge.  ||||     Two  days 

•  An  examination  of  the  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  first  gentile 
converts,  is  begun  in  the  three  papers  mentioned  in  Section  ii. 

f  Matt.  xxi.  9.  J  Lu*»  *ix-  38.  $  John  i.  49. 

|  Mam  xiv.  61.  sj  Matt.  xxvi.  63.  **  Luke  xxii.  70. 

ff  Matt.  xxvi.  65, 66.    Mam  xiv.  63, 64.    Luke  xxii.  71 . 

Xt  John  xix.  7. 

}}  Matt.  xxvi.  42, 43.    Mark  xv.  32.    Luke  xxiii.  35. 

HI  His  enjoining  secrecy  was  not  inconsistent  with  John  xviii.  19 — 21.   On 
the  most  remarkable  private  occasions,  the  titles  in  question  had  been  pro- 
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appen-  before,*  the  people  exulted  in  him  as  the  Predicted  Deliverer,  while 
f^_ ;  they  entirely  forgot,  or  had  never  heard  of  his  claim  to  be  acknow- 
ledged a  Divine  Person ;  but  when  he  openly  made  that  claim,  they 
indignantly  denied  it,  and  clamoured  for  his  execution.  This  fully 
explains  the  otherwise  unaccountable  change  in  the  temper  of  the 
populace ;  and  throws  much  light  on  some  parts  of  the  Redeemer's 
conduct,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  following  stage  of  this  investi- 
gation. 

From  these  abundant  proofs  it  appears,  that  the  title,  Son  of  Ood, 
was  universally  understood  to  denote  divinity.  But  there  are  cir- 
Divine  Son  cumstances  which  show  that  very  inferiour  notions  of 
underrated.  the  perfections  implied  in  it,  were  current  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  position,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  is 
assumed  by  the  writer,  as  a  truth  universally  believed  and  owned  by 
those  whom  he  addressed ;  f  and  yet  it  behooved  him  to  prove  by  argu- 
ments from  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Son  is  greater  than  created 
angels,  J  and  even,  than  Moses  ;§ — a  line  of  reasoning  that  would  have 
been  entirely  unnecessary,  if  the  divinity  ascribed  to  the  Son,  had  been 
fully  understood  to  possess  all  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  Celestial 
Father.  Even  Peter,  at  the  moment  when  his  Lord's  transfiguration 
gave  occular  proof  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God, — the  great  truth  for 
confessing  which,  only  eight  days  before,  that  apostle  had  been  pro- 
nounced blessed, 1 1 — seeing  Moses  and  Elijah  along  with  Jesus,  and  in 
similar  resplendency  of  appearance,  proposed  that  similar  honours 
and  accommodations  should  be  provided  for  all  the  three ;  saying,  Let 
us  make  three  tabernacles  ,*  one  for  tliee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for 
Eliot ;  not  knowing  what  he  said.%    At  that  time,  Peter's  ideas  con- 

nounced  by  others,  not  by  Jesus  himself:  (Matt.  xvi.  16,  20.  John  xi.  27.) 
and  in  publick  he  had  repeatedly  uttered  at  Jerusalem,  words  which  his  hearers 
knew  at  the  time,  amounted  to  a  claim  of  Divine  honours.  John  v.  18.  viii. 
58,59.     &c.  &c. 

*  Luke  xix.  47,  48.  f  Heb.  i.  2.    &c.     &c. 

♦  Heb.  i.  4— 7;  13,  14. 

§  Heb.  iii.  3 — 6.  See  John  v.  45.  vi.  32.  &c.,  where  traces  appear  of 
extravagant  honours  paid  to  Moses  ;  and  still  more  plainly  in  Jotephus,  who 
says  of  his  code,  "  This  legislation,  being  regarded  as  from  God,  made  the  man 
to  be  accounted  of  a  nature  superiour  to  his  own." — Antiquities,  near  the  close 
of  Booh  iii. 

||  Matt.  xvi.  17.    xvii.  I.    Luke  ix.  28 

^  Luke  ix.  33.    Matt.  xvii.  4.     Mark  ix.  5, 6.    Compart  Rsv.  xxii.  8, 
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cerning  the  real  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God  were  very  imperfect  and  ahpen- 
confused :  but  haying  gained  the  key  of  knowledge,  which  was  soon  to  D^  _  ] 
unlock  the  most  glorious  mysteries  of  Scripture,  he  was  justly  pro- 
nounced blessed.  And  his  blunder  in  associating  the  two  human 
prophets  with  the  Son  of  God  in  something  like  equality,  would  have 
seemed  more  strange  and  unaccountable,  if  in  after  times  the  idola- 
trous reverence  paid  to  himself,  his  brother  apostles,  and  many  others 
in  the  Papal  communion,  had  not  illustrated  the  tendency  of  the 
human  mind,  even  when  partially  influenced  by  real  piety,  to  ascribe 
extravagant  honours  to  the  worthies  of  former  days.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  continual  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  for  proof 
of  the  infinite  glory  of  the  Son,  show  it  is  thence,  after  all,  we  must 
learn  the  high  significancy  of  the  title :  but  still  it  is  of  use  to  exa- 
mine, as  at  present,  how  far  we  can  proceed  in  this  research  by  help 
of  the  New  Testament  alone. 

Another  step  in  this  way  we  have  now  to  take;  which  is,  to 
prove,  that  the  title  variously  englished  by  the  words,  Messiah,  Christ, 
Anointed  One,  means,  in  its  highest  significa-  'Christ'  equivalent 
titan,  nearly  the  same  as  Son  of  God;  denoting  to  *  Son  of  God.9 
certainly  the  same  Divine  Person,  (yet  possibly  with  some  diversity  of 
aspect  or  relation,)  insomuch  that  these  titles  are  used  as  equivalent 
terms.  This  appears  from  the  single  narrative  of  Matthew  concerning 
the  confession  of  Peter.  He  gives  the  words  of  the  apostle  thus : — 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.*  He  relates  the  Lord's 
injunction  of  silence  thus:  Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they 
should  tell  no  man  that  he  was  the  Christ,  f  The  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  the  word  Christ  in  the  latter  clause,  denotes  that  same  glorious 
Personage,  and  in  as  high  significancy,  as  the  whole  phrase  in  the 
former,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  this  is  greatly  con- 
firmed by  comparing  the  narratives  of  the  same  transaction  in  the 
gospels  by  Mark  and  Luke,  with  this  of  Matthew.  In  the  one,  Peter's 
confession  stands  simply  thus,  Thou  art  the  Christ ,{  in  the  other,  TIte 
Christ  of  GW.§  In  one,  the  Redeemer's  injunction  is  related  thus : 
He  charged  them  that  they  sheuld  tell  no  man  of  him :  \\  in  the  other  thus : 

*  Matt.  xvi.  16. 

f  Matt.  xvi.  30.  From  this  verse,  the  word  Jesus  is  rejected  as  an  inter- 
polation, by  Griesbach,  on  decisive  evidence j  and  is  omitted  in  the  translations 
of  Campbell,  Boothroyd,  &c.  &c. 

I  Mark  viii.  29.  §  Luke  ix.  20.  ||  Mark  viii.  30. 

(36) 
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ipwn-  He  Uraitly  charged  them,  and  commanded  tkem  toleUno  man  the*  thing.* 
°'*  E-  What  ihey  were  to  keep  secret,  ra  that  which  Peter  had  confessed. 
This,  as  hath  been  proved, t  ma  not,  that  Jesus  was  the  Predicted 
Deliverer,  but  that  he  bad  a  certain  dignity  above  what  the  people 
expected  in  that  Deliverer.  This  dignity  is  expressed  in  Matthew  bj 
the  full  phrase,  The  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Godi  in  Mark  and 
Luke,  it  is  expressed  by  the  single  word,  Chriet.  It  follows,  that  ant  : 
word  in  its  higher  significancy  means  the  Same  Personage,  as  ii 
denoted  by  the  whole  phrase.  Again;  there  is  the  strongest  proba- 
bility that  what  Peter  meant  by  that  whole  phrase,  is  the  same  as  the 
other  apostles  together  meant  a  little  time  before,  by  a  part  of  it,  when 
on  the  Lord's  coming  into  the  ship  on  the  lake  of  Oennesaiet,  they 
wer shipped  Aim,  saying.  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  So*  of  God.%  The  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  word  Christ,  in  its  higher  sense,  means  that  sane 
Divine  Person  who  is  called  the  Son  of  God. 

This  may  be  proved  from  earlier  portions  of  the  evangelical  history, 
and  the  declarations  of  parties  fax  different  from  the  apostles.  The 
first  instance  on  record  of  the  ejection  of  a  demon  is  related  by  Hut 
and  Lake ;  both  of  whom  give  the  words  of  the  unclean  spirit  to  Jesus, 
(in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,)  with  an  unusually  exact  and  literal 
'Holy One  eoincidence.  They  were  these;  Let  tu  alone:  what 
of  God!  have  toe  to  da  with  thee,  thou  Jew  of  Nazareth  ?  art 
thou  tome  to  destroy  ui?  I  hnoto  thee  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  ef 
God.     And  Jena  rebuked  him,  saying,  Hold  thy  peace,  and  com*  out  of 
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A  few  hours  after,  many  of  his  followers,  disgusted  or  perplexed  by  his  appen • 
discourse,  having  forsaken  him,  Then  said  Jesus  unto  the  twelve.  Will  ***  J*; 
ye  also  go  away  ?  Then  Simon  Peter  answered  him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and  are  sure 
thou  art  THE  HOLY  ONE  OF  GOD.*  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  Peter  meant  by  this  term  the  same  glorious  Personage  that,  a 
few  hours  before,  Jesus  had  been  confessed,  by  the  apostles  together, — 
the  same  that,  a  few  weeks  after,  when  time  had  abated  the  excitement, 
he  was  solemnly  and  deliberately  acknowledged  to  be,  by  this  apostle, 
in  the  presence  of  the  others.  Therefore  the  title,  Holy  One  of  God, 
must  be  taken  to  denote  the  same  Divine  Person  as  Son  of  God,  and 
in  its  higher  sense,  the   Christ.  'Christ,'  'Holy  One,'  and 

Not  that  these  terms  are  absolutely  'Son'  mean  the  same  Person. 

synonymous;  but  names  belonging  to  only  One  Person :  as  a  noble- 
man having  several  titles  and  offices,  possessed  by  none  else,  may  be 
distinguished  by  any  one  of  them  beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  gained  by  another  course.  On  the 
evening  of  that  very  day,  when  the  demoniack  whose  words  we  have 
noticed,  was  cured  at  Capernaum,  a  number  of  unclean  spirits  were 
ejected ;  of  which  miracles  the  account  by  Matthew  +  is  so  brief  and 
general,  as  to  have  no  influence  in  this  argument.  The  other  accounts 
are  inserted  here. 

Mark  i.  32—34.  Luke  iv.  40,  41. 
"  And  at  even,  when  the  sun  did  "  Now  when  the  sun  was  setting, 
set,  they  brought  unto  him  all  that  all  they  that  had  any  sick  with  divers 
were  diseased,  and  them  that  were  diseases  brought  them  unto  him ; 
possessed  with  devils.  And  all  the  and  he  laid  his  hands  on  every  one 
city  was  gathered  together  at  the  of  them,  and  healed  them.  And 
door.  And  he  healed  many  that  devils  also  came  out  of  many,  cry- 
were  sick  of  divers  diseases,  and  ing  out,  and  saying,  Thou  art  the 


•  John  vi.  67 — 69.  In  the  publick  version,  corresponding  with  the  com- 
mon Greek  text,  the  ascription  is, — thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.  The  alteration  has  been  made  by  Griesbach  on  good  manuscript  autho- 
rity, and,  I  believe,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  competent  judges.  Yet 
the  reading  now  common  appears  to  have  been  early  in  use;  at  first,  probably, 
as  a  marginal  explanatory  note,  showing  the  ancient  belief  of  the  equivalence 
of  the  terms;  and  then  by  mistake  copied  into  the  text. 

f  Matt.  viii.  16. 
(Essay,  p.  37.)  c 
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ippf.n-  cut  out  many  devils ;  tnd  suffered     Son  of  God.*      And  he   re 
011  *  ■  not  the  devils  to  speak,  because  they     [them]  Buffered  them  not  to 
knew  him."  for  they  knew  that  he  wn»  Ch 

Another  narrative  of  similar  miracles  wrought  in  the  neighboi 
several  weeks  (or  perhaps  months)  afterward,  in  given  by  Mark 
as  follows:  He  had  healed  many  ;  irjomuch  that  they  preited  upt 
for  to  touch  hint,  at  many  at  had  plague*.  And  unclean  tpiritt,  urhi 
taic  him,  fell  down  before  Aim,  and  cried,  toying.  Thou  art  the  1 
God.     And  he  ttraUly  charged  them  that  they  ihould  not  mat 

There  are  now  before  us,  three  accounts  by  Mark  of  demons  ej 
and  two  by  Luke.  Both  these  gospels  (and  also  Matthew's)  c< 
the  words  of  Jesus,}  in  which  he  sanctioned  the  popular  belief, 
firmed  afterwards  by  his  apostles, ]§  that  all  the  demons  acted 
the  influence  of  one  leader,  as  a  united  kingdom,  prosecuting  the 
designs.  Hence  arises  a  probability  that  they  all  had  the  same 
of  the  Redeemer's  person,  and  the  same  motive  to  divulge  it,  wh 
that  might  be.  And  therefore  a  reader  who  possessed  only  B 
Gospel,' by  comparing  the  title, '  Holy  One  of  God,'  in  the  firs 
rstive,  with  '  Son  or  Gov'  in  the  third,  might  naturally  think  tl 
these  is  denoted  One  and  the  same  Glorious  Personage.  Ai 
who  had  only  Luke's  Gospel,  might  form  a  similar  couclnsio 
comparing  the  title,'  Holt  One,'  employed  by  the  one  demoniack: 
synagogue,  with  '  Son  of  God,'  used  by  the  numbers  cured  in  the 
ing  of  that  day.  He  will  learn  besides,  from  this  latter  nan 
that  the  w»rd  (.'tim^r  Iki*  n  ni'Miiim  i>imraloni  to  these  ti 
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cles,  printed  in  parallel  columns  on  the  last  two  pages ;  and  these  with  appen. 
the  other  narratives  by  Mark  already  noticed.  ?^^j 

It  may  now  be  considered  as  established,  that  the  word  Christ  in  its 
higher  signification,  denotes  the  same  Divine  Personage  as  the  titles 
Son  of  God,  and  Holy  One  of  God.  Of  this  there  is  further  evidence 
in  the  New  Testament,  some  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 
At  present  it  may  be  better  to  examine  some  circumstances  which 
greatly  illustrate  the  last  mentioned  facts. 

On  one  occasion  only,  a  considerable  time  after  these,  did  the  Lord 
permit  any  of  the  demons  free  liberty  of  speech ;  and  that  was  in  a 
district  to  which  he  designed  not  any  second  visit,  and  in  the  presence 
of  very  few  beside  his  apostles,  whose  minds  had  First  storm. 
been  prepared  for  higher  views  of  their  Master,  by  the  events  of  the 
preceding  night.  They  were  crossing  the  lake  with  Him  in  a  small 
vessel,  after  a  day  in  which  his  recorded  labours  were  unusually  great. 
His  sleeping  from  fatigue  during  a  violent  storm,  was  one  of  those 
striking  proofs  of  real  and  frail  humanity,  the  daily  observation  of 
which  by  the  disciples,  during  a  year  and  a  half,  had  probably  almost 
effaced  from  the  mind  of  Nathanael  himself,  the  truth  confessed  in 
their  first  interview,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  *  For  the  account  of 
this  voyage  shows  that  none  of  them  knew  what  judgment  to  form  of 
their  Master's  person.    The  three  coincident  narrations  are  these : — 

Matthew  viiL  Mark  iv.  Luke  viii. 

(25)  And  his  disciples  (38)  And  they  awake  (24)  And  they  came 

came  to  him,  and  awoke  him,  and  say  unto  him,  to  him,  and  awoke  him, 

him,  saying,  Lord,  save  Master,  carest  thou  not  saying,  Master,  master, 

us :  we  perish.      (26)  that  we  perish  ?     (39)  we  perish.    Then  he  a- 

And  he  saith  unto  them,  And  he  arose,  and  re-  rose,  and  rebuked  the 

Why    are    ye    fearful,  buked  the  wind,    and  wind  and  the  raging  of 

O    ye  of  little   faith  ?  said  unto  the  sea,  Peace,  the  water  :     and  they 

Then  he  arose,  and  re-  be  still.    And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a 


*  John  i.  49.  Whether  Nathanael  was  another  name  for  Bartholomew,  or 
for  Matthias,  (Acts  i.  23,  26.)  probably  cannot  be  determined.  The  latter 
opinion  was  Dr.  Benson's,  who  remarks  that  the  names  correspond  in  meaning; 
Nathanael  signifying  the  gift  of  God,  and  Matthias,  (an  abbreviation  of  Matta- 
thias,)  the  gift  of  Jah.  (History  of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, Vol.  \.p.  23.)  The  mention  of  Nathanael  in  this  section  must  therefore 
not  be  understood  to  imply  that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  original  Twelve. 

(39) 
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avpbn-  baked  the  winds   and    ceased,  and  there  wu  a    calm.   (25)  And  he  Mid     ■ 
»ix  E.  the  sea ;  and  there  wu    great  aim.    (40)   And    unto    them.  Where  a     I 
ipcUnlm.    (27)  But     lie  suid  unto  them,  Why     your  faith  ?     And  they      ' 
the  men  marvelled,  say-    are  ye  so  fearful  ?  hen*    being  afraid  wondered, 
ing,    What  pertoaayr  it     U   it  that   ye  have  no     laying  One  to  another, 
thu,  *    that  even   the    faith!    (41)    And  they     Who  it  IK*?*  for  ha 
wind*  and  the  sea  obey    feared  exceedingly,  and    commandeth   even  the 
him  1  said    one    to    another,    winds  and  water,  and 

Who  u  Mir,*  that  even    they  obey  him, 
the  wind  and  the  aea 
obey  him  ? 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  answer  to  the  disciples'  question,  R1«-* 
personage  ii  thu  ?  was  given  by  demons.    It  accorded  with  the  predict--" 
ed  modesty  of  the  Saviour,  f  and  with  the  constant  humility  of  hi*^ 
deportment,  that  he  should  avoid  publishing  his  own  greatness :  an  Jt 
the  instances  are  numerous  in  which  he  hath  made  his  bitterest  ene— - 
mies  subservient  to  his  glory,  t     The  three  narratives  of  his  ejecting,, 
the  next  morning,  from  one  man,  a  company  of  devils  calling  them- 
selves Legion,  (along  with  others  from  a  companion  mentioned  only 
by  Matthew,)  are  too  long  for  insertion  here.     But  their  first  address 
to  Jesus  must  not  be  omitted :  it  is  related  as  follows : — 

Matthew,  viii.  2fl.  Mask  v.  6,  7.  Lckk  viii.  28. 

And,    behold,    they  But  when  he  saw  Je-  When  he  saw  Jestu, 

cried  out,  saying,  What  ana  afar  off,  he  ran  and  he  cried  out,  and  fell 

have    we    to    do   with  worshipped  him,    And  down  before  Mm,  and 

thee,  5    thou    Son    of  cried  witb  a  loud  voice,  with  a  loud  voice  said, 

art   thou   come  and  said,  What  have  I  What  have  1  to  do  with 
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This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Lord  permitted  the  devils  appen- 
to  speak  freely ;  and  a  conversation  of  some  length  followed.    The  dig-  DIX 
nity  they  ascribe  to  him,  is  exactly  that  which  others  of  their  rebel 
host  had  before  been  eager  to  publish ;  and  the  motives  of  all  the  va- 
rious parties  of  demons,  may  be  known  from  circumstances  occurring 
here.  They  represent  the  Lord,  as  their  accomplice  did  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  not  as  a  beneficent  Saviour,  but  a 
dreaded  Judge,  come  to  punish  and  torment  the  guilty.    Their  decla- 
ration of  his  dignity,  as  well  as  this  intimation  of  his  design,  remain- 
ing uncontradicted  by  himself,  produced  no  small  terrour  in  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  district.    The  account  by  Luke,  comprehending  all  the 
particulars,  is  as  follows : — (Luke  viii.  34.)     When  they  that  fed  them 
(that  is,  the  swine,)  saw  what  was  done,  they  fled,  and  went  and  told  it  in 
the  city  and  in  the  country.    (Matthew  says, — they — told  every  thing, — ) 
(35)  Then  they  went  out  to  see  what  was  done ;  and  came  to  Jesus,  and 
found  the  man,  out  of  whom  the  devils  were  departed,  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind :  and  they  were  afraid.     (36)  They 
also  which  saw  it  told  them  by  what  means  he  that  was  possessed  of  the 
devils  was  healed.     (37)  Then  the  whole  multitude  of  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes  round  about  besought  him  to  depart  from  them;  for  they  were 
taken  with  great  fear:  and  he  went  up  into  the  ship,  and  returned  back 
again. 

The  fear  of  the  multitude  is  twice  mentioned ;  namely  in  v.  35,  and 
and  again,  in  much  stronger  terms,  in  v.  37.  In  the  former  instance, 
it  is  ascribed  to  their  seeing  the  man  who  had  been  rescued  from  the 
demons.  His  supernatural  strength  and  uncontrollable  fierceness  had 
made  him  the  terrour  of  the  neighbourhood :  the  sight  of  him,  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  filled  them  with  awe 
of  the  Divine  power,  and  of  the  mysterious  Stranger  to  whom,  as  his 
Deliverer,  the  man  paid  visible  homage.  The  relation  by  the  specta- 
tors of  what  had  passed  between  the  demons  and  Jesus,  particularly 
their  calling  him,  uncontradicted,  Son  of  God,  increased  that  awe  to 
intense  dread ;  and  they  requested  his  departure,  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  Peter,  some  months  before,  (when  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  bespoke  the  present  Deity,)  fell  down  at  Jesus's  knees,  saying, 
Depart  from  me;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord.* 

The  policy  of  Satan  and  his  numerous  emissaries  is  now  disclosed. 
Their  object  was  not  to  do  Jesus  honour,  but  to  terrify  the  people ;  who 

*  Luke  v.  8. 
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appen-  were  totally  unprepared  to  acknowledge  a  Divine  Person  in  the  Pre- 
j^5_;  dieted  Deliverer.  If  the  unclean  spirits  could  once  have  made  it 
Policy  of  appear  that  he  assented  to  their  declaration  that  he 
the  demons.  was  the  Son  of  God,  one  of  these  two  effects  must 
have  followed.  Either  the  multitude  believing  it  true,  like  Peter  and 
the  Gadarenes,  would  have  shrunk  from  his  presence,  in  dread  of  their 
Judge ;  or  (as  came  to  pass  on  the  day  of  his  crucifixion)  accounting 
it  false,  they  would  have  regarded  Jesus  as  an  execrable  imposter,  in 
concert  with  hell,  casting  out  devils  through  Beelzebub  the  chief  of  the 
devils,*  coveting  divine. honours,  and  impiously  blaspheming  Jehovah* 
In  either  case,  the  objects  of  his  ministry  would  have  been  defeated. 
Therefore  in  every  instance,  except  this  last,  He  silenced  the  demons 
the  moment  they  approached  the  topick  of  his  divinity.  The  people, 
doubtless,  supposed  His  reason  for  these  peremptory  mandates  was, 
that  he  accounted  the  assertion  of  the  devils  false ;  and  thus  were  con- 
firmed in  their  own  disbelief  of  it.  If  a  similar  effect  had  been  pro- 
duced on  the  apostles,  the  liberty  allowed  on  this  last  occasion  would 
of  course  remove  it :  and  as  the  solemn  excitement  from  the  events  of 
the  preceding  night,  caused  them  now  to  regard  their  Master  with 
unusual  awe,  they  recoiled  not  from  the  truth,  even  though  uttered 
by  devils.  Thus  was  gained  an  important  step  in  their  progress  to  a 
mature  belief. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  many  devils  were  expelled  after  this 
time,f  none  of  them  is  recorded  to  have  said  a  word  more  about  the 
Redeemer's  divinity.  They  had  missed  their  object,  and  were  silent. 
It  is  also  observable  that  none  of  the  demons  ever  called  Jesus,  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ.  As  in  one  sense  of  the  term  he  was  acknowledged 
to  be  so  by  almost  all  who  resorted  to  him,  this  would  not  have  con- 
veyed any  fresh  idea  to  the  hearers.  Yet  if  the  design  of  the  demons 
had  been  merely  to  spread  the  notion  that  Jesus  acted  in  concert  with 
them,  it  would  have  been  very  suitable  to  their  purpose :  and  their  not 
using  it  is  an  additional  proof  that  their  object  was  a  premature  decla- 
ration of  his  personal  rather  than  of  his  official  glory. 

The  disciples  must  have  been  powerfully  affected  by  all  the  circum- 
Effects  on  stances  of  their  visit  to  the  Gadarenes.  Their  own 
the  disciples.        deliverance  from  death,  their  undefined  impressions 

*  Luke  xi.  15.    Matt.  xii.  24.    Marx  iii.  22. 

f  Matt.  x.  1,  8.     Marx  vi.  7,  13.    Luxe  ix.  1,  6.    x.  17. 
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of  their  Teacher's  majesty,  the  singularly  horrible  case  of  the  demo-  appen- 
niack,  the  power  of  Jesus  over  this  Legion  of  unclean  spirits,  and  above  D^  ^; 
all,  his  leaving  uncontradicted  their  assertion  of  his  divinity,  even 
though  he  saw  it  spread  terrour  over  the  neighbourhood,  were  a  con- 
nected series  of  facts,  all  occurring  within  a  few  hours,  which  doubtless 
made  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  impressions.  The  apostles  could 
never  forget  that  day :  and  the  recollection  of  any  one  of  the  facts, 
and  still  more,  the  renewal  of  any  circumstance,  would  instantly  recall 
the  rest. 

The  result  is  seen  in  what  took  place  in  the  second  tempest.  The 
disciples,  baffled  by  a  contrary  wind,  and  alarmed  Second  storm. 
by  the  increasing  storm,  would  remember  how  they  were  delivered 
before :  and  when  the  new  wonders  of  Jesus  walking  on  the  raging 
waters,  of  Peter's  joining  him  there,  and  his  preservation  from  sinking, 
with  a  moment  afterward,  the  sudden  calm,  had  filled  them  with 
surprise  and  awe,  instead  of  the  amazement  and  perplexity  which  on 
the  former  occasion  dictated  the  inquiry,  What  Personage  is  this?  a  full 
conviction  of  their  Lord's  glory  laid  them  prostrate  at  his  feet,  crying, 
Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ! — The  words,  Of  a  truth,  indicate 
a  reference  in  the  speakers  to  previous  thoughts  or  circumstances :  as 
if  they  had  said,  Our  doubts  are  removed;  what  we  heard  is  now 
confirmed ;  we  adore  Thee  as  Divine. 


Section  V.     The  Facts  which  disclosed  the  Saviour9*  Divinity,  reviewed 

in  the  order  of  time.  * 

We  have  in  the  last  section  traced  in  an  order  suggested  by  the 
coarse  of  argument,  a  number  of  facts,  which  it  may  be  of  use  to 
recount  with  some  additional  illustrations,  in  the  order  of  time. 

The  publick  attention  of  the  Jews  f  was  first  called  to  the  approach 
of  the  Messiah  by  John,  who  had  spent  his        Ministry  of  John. 

•  In  the  foot-notes  to  this  section,  references  to  the  Scriptures  are  given 
where  any  new  illustrations  are  introduced.  For  the  facts  noticed  in  the  last 
section,  references  are  given  to  the  pages  where  they  are  mentioned,  and  where 
the  references  to  the  Scriptures  may  be  found. 

f  The  previous  opinions  of  the  Jews  concerning  their  expected  Messiah, 
were  given  at  p.  907,  in  a  statement  coinciding  with  that  of  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Watsm,  which  concludes  as  follows:—"  The  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time, 
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-  youth  in  solitude,  without  an?  acquaintance  with  Jems.  Of  the 
"  personal  dignity  of  the  approaching  Deliverer,  John  nude  no  open 
declaration,  but  intimated  his  greatness  by  several  remarkable  exprcs 
sione  :  He  that  eamrth  after  me  U  mightier  than  I,  whoie  ikoa  I  am  net 
tporthy  to  bear  ;  he  thai!  baptize  you  vit/i  the  Holy  Ghatt,  and  with  fin.' 
At  length,  after  baptizing  Jesus,  he  beheld  the  Spirit  descending  on 
Him  as  a  dove,  heard  the  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  it  my 
beloved  Son,  recognised  the  appointed  sign,  and  declared  Him  openly 
and  constantly,  to  be  the  Son  of  Gad.\  The  earliest  followers  of  Jesus 
regarded  him  as  the  Predicted  Deliverer;!  in  which  belief  they  never 
wavered  till  his  death.  $  And  there  was  at  least  one,  who  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ;||  though  perhaps  his  conviction  of 
this  truth  was  not  permanent.  For  several  months,  the  disciples  of 
Tkefirtt  year  of  the  Jesus  baptized,  under  his  direction,  gnat 

Redeemrr'i  ministry.  numbers ;  H  and  at  length  he  called  some 

who  had  been  connected  with  him  more  thau  a  year,  to  leave  their 
regular  employments,  and  be  in  constant  attendance  on  his  person.  ** 
About  "this  time,  on  different  occasions,  demons,  before  they  were 
ejected,  attempted  to  publish  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God;  bat  wen 
instantly  silenced. -ft  His  constant  appellation  for  himself  was,  The 
Son  of  Man ;  JJ  his  disciples,  in  speaking  to  him,  said,  Matter,  §§  that 

generally,  having  been  perverted  from  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  did  not 
expect  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  '  the  Son  of  God,1  the  Divine  Maura, 
or  Logoi,  to  be  the  Messiah.  Other*,  indeed,  had  a  dim  and  uninfluentiil 
apprehension  of  this  truth ;  (here  were  who  indulged  various  other  speculation! 
on  the  subject  j  but  the  true  duetrine  was  only  retained  anions;  the  faithful  few. 
1      enplieirJy  m 
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is  Teacher,  Rabbi,  (a  term  of  like  import),*  and  Sir,  or  Lord;\  to  appen- 
others,  they  named  him  by  the  first  of  these  words,  The  Master ;%  DIX  E« 
while  by  the  people  at  large  he  was  styled,  Jesus  the  Prophet,  of  Nazareth 
of  Galilee,^  er  more  briefly,  in  the  phrase  of  the  disciples,  The 
Master.  ||  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  his  publick  ministry,  it  is 
probable  not  a  person  on  earth  believed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
except  John  the  Baptist  then  in  prison,  whence,  some  time  after,  he 
sent  two  of  his  disciples,  saying,  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  another  ?%  on  which  occasion  the  Lord  appealed  to  his  mira- 
cles, but  said  nothing  of  his  personal  dignity. 

Early  in  the  second  year  of  his  ministry,  he  chose  twelve  of  his 
followers  to  be  apostles,  still  retaining  Second  year  of  the 

them  for  a  while  near  his  person.  **    The  Redeemer's  ministry. 

charge  being  made,  He  casteth  out  devils  through  Beelzebub  the  chief  of 
the  devils y\\  he  exposed  its  absurdity;  ascribing  his  miracles  to  the 
energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  thus : — 

Matthew,  xii.  28.  Luke.  xi.  20. 

If  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  If  I  with  the  finger  of  God  cast 
of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  out  devils,  no  doubt  the  kingdom  of 
it  come  unto  you.  God  is  come  upon  you. 

•  Joan  i.  38  {where  it  is  interpreted  J,  49.  iv.31.  ix.  2.  xi.  8.  Matt. 
xxvi.  25.     Mark  ix.  5.     &c.     The  Publick  Version  has  'Master.1 

f  The  same  Greek  word  means  both.  In  the  Publick  Version  it  is  pro- 
perly translated  in  the  former  way  in  John  iv.  11,  15,  19;  49.  &c;  in  the 
latter,  with  very  doubtful  propriety,  in  Matt.  xiii.  51.  xxvi.  22,  &c.  where 
Campbell  employs  Master,  and  in  Matt.  viii.  2,  6,  &c.  where  he  has  Sir, 
When  used  in  addressing  the  Deity,  the  translation  Lord  has  of  course  the 
fullest  propriety.  The  word  always  implies  superiority  to  the  speaker,  but 
varying  in  degree  from  that  which  Mary  Magdalene  courteously  ascribed  to  one 
whom  she  accounted  a  gentleman's  gardener,  (John  xx.  15.)  up  to  that  of  the 
Divine  Being  himself.  From  a  term  so  vague,  it  cannot  be  known  what  degree 
of  reverence  it  denoted  in  those  who  addressed  it  to  the  Redeemer.  But  in 
every  cast,  it  acknowledged  hi*  superiority j  and  hence,  perhaps,  his  opponents, 
who  had  no  objection  to  call  him  Teacher,  (Matt.  xxii.  16 ;  24.  Mark  xii. 
14;  19.  Luke  xx.  21 ;  28 ;  39;  &c.)  are  nowhere  said  to  have  addressed  him 
by  this  compellation,  which  would  have  implied  their  own  inferiority. 

%  Matt.  xxvi.  18.  Majlk  xiv.  14.  Luke  xxii.  11.  John  xi.  28.  See 
also  Matt.  ix.  11.  xvii.  24.  John  xiii.  13,  14.  The  word  Lord  in  these  last 
two  verses  may  have  some  reference  to  the  occasion  related  in  Matt.  xxi.  3, 
before  which  there  is  no  mention  of  their  speaking  of  him  in  the  third  person, 
hs  the  Lord. 

§  Matt.  xxi.  11.  See  also  John  vi.  14.  Matt.  xiv.  2.  xvi.  14. 
Hark  vi.  14—16.    viii.  28.    Luke  ix.  7—9.  19. 

y  Mark  v.  35.    Luke  viii.  49.  *\  Matt.  xi.  3.    Luke  vii.  19. 

••  Mark  iii.  13—19.    Luke  vi.  12—16. 

ft  Luke  xi  15,    Matt,  xii,  24,    Mark  iii.  22. 

(Essay,  p.  45.)  i> 
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appen-  A  year  and  a  half  of  his  publick  ministry,  it  is  probable,  had  now 
^1^1  elapsed,  when  his  stilling  of  the  storm  made  the  disciples  exclaim, 
What  personage  is  this  P*  and  the  next  morning,  demons,  allowed  to 
the  first  time  to  speak  freely,  declared  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  f 
Still  there  is  no  direct  acknowledgment  of  this  truth,  either  by  Jesus 
himself,  or  by  the  disciples,  who  seem  from  this  time  to  have  been 
inquiring,  but  not  convinced. 

At  one  of  the  three  great  feasts  that  occurred  between  a  year  and 
nineteen  months  after  the  beginning  of  his  publick  ministry,  he  healed 
the  cripple  who  lay  at  the  pool  in  Jerusalem ;%  and  in  the  discourses 
occasioned  by  his  doing  this  on  the  sabbath,  gave  some  very  plain 
intimations  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
term,  which  excited  the  Jews  to  seek  his  death.  §  Our  Lord's  sayings 
on  this  occasion,  as  compared  with  all  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  dispose 
me  to  give  this  event  the  latest  possible  date,  rather  than  the  earliest, 
as  is  commonly  done.||  If  this  festival  were  known  to  have  been  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  (at  which  season  in  the  following  year  Jesus  and 
his  connexions  were  at  Jerusalem,)  H  it  would  be  nearly  certain  that 
the  ejectment  of  the  Legion  must  have  been  previous ;  and  if  this 
were  ascertained,  it  would  show  another  instance  of  the  Redeemer's 
care  to  present  truths  to  the  minds  of  his  apostles  as  they  were  able 
to  bear  them. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  second  year,  that  they  were  sent  out 
in  different  circuits,  two  and  two,  to  proclaim,  The  reign  of  Heaven  is 
at  hand,  and  empowered  to  confirm  that  message  by  miracles.**  The 
time  is  ascertained  by  their  returning  to  Jesus  a  little  before  that 
passover,  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  third  year  of  his 
publick  life,  ft  In  these  journeys,  withdrawn  from  their  Master, 
whose  daily  condescending  familiarities  and  proofs  of  frailty,  had 
hitherto  overpowered  the  evidence  of  his  divinity,  and  continually 
working  miracles  in  his  name,  the  apostles  would  not  only  be  con- 
firmed in  their  present  belief,  but  strongly  disposed  to  entertain  higher 
views  of  his  Person.    This  feeling  would  be  increased  when  the  sepa- 

*  w.  216,  219, 220.         f  pp.  220, 221.  J  John  v.  1—9.         $  p.  S10. 

||  Also  in  John  vii.  21 — 23,  the  Lord  refers  to  what  is  related  in  John  v. 
1 — IB,  in  a  way  which  almost  implies  he  had  not  been  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
interval.    Seep.  228. 

1T  John  vii.  2, 10, 14. 

**  Matt.  x.  1,  5,  T,  8.  Mask  vi.  7.  Lukb  ix.  1, 2, 

ft  Mae*  vi.  30—44,  Luke  ix.  10—17.  John  vi.  4, 1—18. 
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rate  parties,  on  their  meeting  again,  related  their  success  to  the  whole  appek- 
company,  in  that  spirit  of  joyful  surprise  which,  in  the  following  year,  DIX 
the  Seventy  expressed  on  a  similar  occasion,  saying,  Lord,  even  the 
devils  are  subject  unto  us  through  thy  name.*    The  interval  between  the 
return  of  the  Twelve,  and  the  second         Third  and  last  year  of 
storm,  was  only  three  or  four  days  at         the  Lord?*  ministry. 
most:  so  that  the  effect  was  fresh  on  their  minds  when,  for  the  first 
time,  they  confessed  together,  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,\  and 
when,  the  following  day,  Peter  said,  We  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou 
art  the  Holy  One  of  God.% 

A  few  weeks  after,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  land,  Jesus  after  inquiring  the  opinions  of  others,  called  on  his 
apostles  to  declare  their  own  belief  concerning  his  person ;  and  to 
Peter's  confession,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  he 
replied  in  a  solemn  benediction.  § — The  secret  they  had  been  two 
years  in  learning,  was  now  divulged  ^  but  with  a  peremptory  charge 
not  to  spread  it  further.  ||  And  one  important  point  in  their  instruc- 
tion being  gained,  immediately  he  proceeded  to  inculcate  other  truths 
hitherto  withheld,  and  now  most  unwelcome ;  He  began  to  teach  them 
thai  the  Son  of  man  must  suffer.  IT 

Within  a  week  of  this  memorable  confession  by  Peter,  Jesus  called 
him  and  two  others  to  be  witnesses  of  his  transfiguration ;  when  a  visible 
splendour  attested  his  greatness,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  declared, 
This  is  my  beloved  Son.**  That  marvellous  scene  had  a  great  and 
permanent  effect :  ft  yet  they  were  forbidden  for  the  time  to  mention 
it;  and  Peter's  foolish  proposal  to  give  the  same  kind  of  honour  to 
Moses  and  Elias  as  to  Jesus,  shows  how  little  he  knew  of  the 

*  LuxB  x.  17. 

f  Matt.  xiv.  33.  It  is  true,  Mark  describes  their  state  of  mind  at  this 
moment  thus :  They  were  sort  amazed  in  themselves  beyond  measure,  and  won- 
dered. For  they  considered  not  [the  miracle]  of  the  loaves  :  for  their  heart  was 
hardened.  (Marx  vi.  51,  52.)  But  this,  1  apprehend,  can  only  mean, — they 
did  not  giimjrom  that  miracle,  at  the  time,  all  the  instruction  they  might,  and 
ought  to  have  gained;  not  that  they  were  nowise  impressed,  or  Improved 
during  their  recent  journeys. 

X  John  vi.  69.    Seep.  217.        §  pp.  209, 215, 216.        ||  pp.  209, 215, 216. 

wy  Mark  viii.  31.  Matthew's  expression  is  still  more  remarkable,  From 
that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  show,  <jrc.  Matt.  xvi.  21.  See  also  Luke 
ix.  21, 22. 

••  Matt.  xvii.  5.   Mark  ix.  7.    Luke  ix.  35. 
ff  Matt.  xvii.  6,    Mark  ix.  6, 10.    Lukb  ix,  34.   2  Pet.  i.  16—18. 
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appen-  recorded  glory  of  that  Divine  Personage,  *  whose  identity  with  Mi 
*!?  —\  human  Teacher  he  yet  firmly  believed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  apostles  had  learned  the  secret  of 
their  Master's  personal  glory,  he  did  not  in  his  own  lifetime,  send 
them  out  to  preach ;  but  appointed  to  this  work  Seventy  other  disci- 
ples, whom  he  sent  out  two  and  two,  and  who  on  their  return  expressed 
the  pleasure  already  noticed,  f 

There  is  no  intimation  of  the  Lord's  visiting  Jerusalem  at  either . 
the  passover  or  the  pentecost  in  his  third  year.  And  that  he  did  not, 
appears  probable  on  comparing  this  silence,  with  the  narratives  of 
what  occurred  about  that  time  elsewhere,  and  with  John's  statement 
following  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  After  these  things  Jesus  walked  t* 
Galilee :  for  he  would  not  walk  in  Jewry,  because  the  Jews  sought  to  kiU 
him.%  These  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  previous  account  by  the 
same  evangelist,  of  designs  to  slay  him  formed  after  his  cure  of  the 
cripple  at  Bethesda,  §  and  to  intimate  that  he  did  not  appear  openly 
in  Judea  from  the  time  of  that  miracle,  to  the  last  feast  of  tabernacles 
before  his  death.  Yet  the  expectation  of  numbers  to  find  him  in  the 
beginning  of  the  feast,  ||  may  somewhat  weaken  this  opinion.  But  in 
Last  half-year  of  the  the  six  months  previous  to  his  publick  entry 
Redeemer's  ministry,  into  Jerusalem,  he  made  two  separate  visits 
to  the  city,  and  another  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  in  all  of 
which  his  claim  of  divine  honours  excited  attention. 

In  the  first  of  these,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  occurred  several 
conversations  with  different  parties  of  Jews  (who  were  greatly-  divided 
in  their  sentiments  about  him)  in  which  he  asserted  his  Divine 
Sonship.  A  declaration  that  He  existed  before  Abraham  occasioned 
an  immediate  attempt  to  stone  him;  which  He  quietly  avoided.  ^T 

Less  than  three  months  after,  attending  the  feast  of  dedication,  he 
healed  the  man  born  blind,  to  whom  he  soon  afterward  declared  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  without  any  charge  of  secrecy :  at  least,  none  is 
recorded.  **  The  firmness  this  man  had  shown  in  maintaining  that 
Jesus  was  a  holy  prophet,  ft  makes  it  probable  that  he  would  com- 
municate to  numbers,  at  least  to  persons  regarding  Jesus  with 

*  pp.  214, 215.  f  Luke  x.  1,  17.  p.  227. 

{  John  vii.  1.         §  John  v.  16, 18.   vii.  19—23.  p.  226.        Q  Joitn  vii.  11. 

f  p.  211.         *•  John  is.  35— 38.  p.  211.        ff  John  iz.  17,  30—33. 
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reverence,  that  He  had  explicitly  declared  himself  to  be  Divine.     In  appen- 
his  intercourse  with  the  Jews  in  this  visit,  he  twice  asserted  his  DIX 
oneness  with  the  Father,  which  occasioned  two  separate  attempts  to 
stone  him :  but  again  he  escaped.  * 

Not  long  after,  when  Jesus  was  retired  beyond  the  Jordan,  a  mes- 
sage was  brought  him  that  his  friend  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  close  to 
Jerusalem,  was  sick;  on  which  he  said,  This  sickness  is — that  the  Sim 
of  God  might  be  glorified  thereby,  f  When  he  told  his  disciples  their 
friend  was  dead,  he  added,  T  am  glad  for  your  sokes  that  I  was  not  there, 
to  the  intent  ye  may  believe.  \  And  before  entering  the  village,  he  received 
from  Martha  the  confession,  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christy  the  Son 
of  God,  which  should  come  into  the  world.  §  These  circumstances  show 
that  though  the  apostles  were  forbidden  to  reveal  his  personal  great- 
ness to  any,  the  belief  of  it  was  not  at  this  time  absolutely  confined  to 
themselves :  and  that  their  own  faith  in  it  both  needed  and  received 
confirmation  from  that  stupendous  miracle,  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 
Jesus  appears  not  to  have  entered  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion.  But 
the  report  of  what  had  happened,  and  the  conversation  of  Lazarus  with 
the  multitudes  who  visited  him,  produced  a  great  sensation  there :  || 
and  possibly  some  statement  that  a  few  followers  of  Jesus  accounted 
him  divine,  and  that  He  encouraged  this  belief,  might  now  reach  the 
jealous  ears  of  the  rulers,  suggesting  the  charge  which  led  ultimately 
to  his  condemnation. 

The  expectation  of  the  Redeemer's  death  expressed  singly  by 
Thomas  to  his  fellow-disciples,  on  their  beginning  that  journey  to 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  H  deserves  this  momentary  attention ;  as  it  will 
illustrate  his  subsequent  conduct. 

We  pass  over  the  intervening  weeks  to  that  eventful  one  in  which 
the  Saviour  was  put  to  death.    During  his        Last   week  of  the 
leisurely  progress  to  Jerusalem,  his  followers        Redeemer's  ministry. 
had  been  full  of  solemn  expectation,  **  which  swelled  to  a  tumult  of 
pleasure  and  hope  on  his  sending  for  an  amimal  on  which  (contrary 

•  John  x.  31,  39.  p.  211.  f  John  xi.  4.  %  John  xi.  15. 

§  John  xi.  27. 

||  John  xi.  45—47;  53.    xii.  9—11 ;  17,  18. 

%   John  xi.  16.     See  v.  3 ;   also  pp.  232,  233. 

**  Mark  x.  32.    Luke  xviii.  34.    xtx.  11. 
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-  to  all  bin  former  practice)  he  might  publictly  ride  into  the  city,  and 
"  hii  directing  the  messengers  to  tell  its  owner,  The  Sovereign  hath  need 
of  Aha.*  Three  erangelists  record  this  expression  with  a  care  and 
exactness  which  is  remarkable  ;t  this  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Saviour  had  assumed  the  title  in  so  direct  a  manner;  X  and  it  doubt- 
less contributed  greatly  to  the  impression  that  his  reign  was  now 
openly  commencing,  which  was  expressed  by  bis  disciples  and  the 
multitude  in  hosannahs  and  rapturous  acclamations.  §  This  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  city  excited  in  its  leading  inhabitants  envy  and 
murderous  hate.  |[  Oh  the  third  daj  of  the  week,  different  parties 
tried  publickly  to  confound  him  with  captious  questions ;  %  and  when 
the  consummate  wisdom  of  his  replies,  bed  foiled  them  all,  he  pro- 
posed W  them  a  qnestion.related  bj  Matthew,  as  follows:— "  While  the 

"  Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jesus  asked  them,  saying, '  What  think 

•  Mutt.  xxL  3.  Marx  *i.  3.  I.vkb  xix.  31.  In  our  Pabliok  Version, 
The  Lord  hath  need  n/him.  The  Ureck  word  is  llint  whose  vagueness  of  sig- 
nification is  stated  in  the  note  on  p.  a&j.  'Clio  Hebrew  word  exactly  corn* 
ponding  is  translated  Swereign  by  Dr.  Smith  in  Mil.  iii.  1,  a  passage  to  which 
our  Lord  may  bethoughllo  have  bad  some  reference  in  Mutt.  xii.  3.  Scripture 
Testimony,  Vol.  I.  p.  331.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  Mr.  notion  has  copied 
into  his  Theologies!  Institute*  tin-  mistake  of  Up.  Horsletj,  who  supposed  that 
the  disciples  anil  the  multitude  remembered  at  the  time,  the  prophecy  of  ZiCB- 
UUs,  ant)  that  their  acclamations  were  caused  by  their  perception  of  its  fulfil- 
ment; whereas  John  expresulj  states,  after  quoting  the  prediction,  These  things 
understood  not  his  disciples  el  the  first :  hut  when  Jesus  teat  ghrifUd,  them 
remembered  they  that  these  things  Wert  Written  of  him,  and  that  they  had  done 
tkemt  things  tinto  him.  John  xii.  16.  Dp.  Hartley's  Sermons,  XXXII,  m 
M*L.  iii.  1,  2.  Watson's  Theological  Institutes,  Part  II.  Chap.  xi.  Voi,  i.  pp. 
506—558. 
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m  ye  of  Christ?  whose  son  is  he  ?'     They  say  unto  him,  *  [The  son]  of  appbn- 

u  David.'    He  saith  unto  them,  « How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  ?™J^'t 

"  him  Lord,  saying,  *  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my 

"  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ? '   If  David  then 

44  call  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  son  ? '    And  no  man  teas  able  to  answer 

"  him  a  word,  neither  durst  any  man  from  that  day  forth  ath  him  any  more 

" questions"*    The  same  account  in  substance  is  given  by  Mark  and 

Lnke.f 

AD  parties,  we  see,  were  agreed  that  the  passage  quoted  referred  to 
the  expected  great  Deliverer,  whom  many  of  the  people  believed  to  be 
present,  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  Without  asserting  his  claim  to  that 
character,  he  seeks  to  rectify  their  notion  of  the  Messiah.  A  leading 
term  in  the  passage,  Lord,  (or  Sovereign,)  implies  a  relation  of  supe- 
riority subsisting  between  that  Person  and  David,  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  latter,  and  therefore  proves  the  former's  pre-existence,  and  also  his 
divinity;  since  none  but  the  Deity  was  owned  by  David  as  his  Sove- 
reign. Yet  Jehovah  is  introduced  as  saying  to  David's  Sovereign, 
"Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,n  Sfc. — words  evidently  implying  some 
personal  distinction  in  the  Deity.  If  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  the 
Old  Testament  had  perished,  how  bitterly  should  we  have  regretted 
the  loss  of  the  authentick  records  of  David's  reign,  in  which  we  might 
have  sought  for  circumstances  elucidating  this  language.  Happily 
the  records  exist;  a  research  into  them  has  been  made  in  a  preceding 
section;  but  the  conclusion  cannot  be  introduced  in  this,  as  we  restrict 
ourselves  here  to  the  evidence  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

This  publick  question  was  on  the  very  subject  on  which  the  Lord 
had  privately  and  solemnly  interrogated  his  apostles  nearly  a  year 
before.  His  conduct  on  both  occasions  emphatically  teaches  the 
Importance  of  the  true  doctrine  of  His  person. 

It  was  perhaps  his  proposing  this  significant  inquiry,  that  con- 
vinced his  enemies  he  really  claimed  to  be  accounted  divine,  and  sug- 
gested the  charge  on  which,  three  nights  after,  he  was  interrogated  and 
condemned.  Or  the  traitor  Judas  might  have  told  them  that  Jesus 
had,  to  the  Twelve,  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  enjoin- 
ing on  that  point  the  utmost  secrecy.  Or  some  expressions  of  his 
publick  discourses,  or  circumstances  attending  recent  miracles,  might 
have  led  them  to  see  more  of  his  meaning  than  the  multitude  when 

*  Matt.  xxii.  41 — 46.    Ps.  ex.  1. 

f  Maex  xii.  35—37.    Luke  xx.  41—44. 
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appen-  he  spake  of  his  person ;  just  as  afterward  they  proyed  more  attentive 
P**~V  than  even  his  apostles  to  the  intimations  he  had  given  of  his  future 
resurrection.    Their  knowledge,  however  it  may  have  been  gained, 
was  reserved  to  be  the  ostensible  ground  of  his  condemnation.  * 

The  events  that  followed  need  not  be  recounted  here.  So  far  at 
The  Lord's  death  seemed  necessary  for  the  argument,  they  have 
and  resurrection.  been  noticed  already  ;f  and  in  a  narrative  re- 
view, the  hasty  mention  of  facts  so  deeply  solemn  and  interesting, 
would  be  less  appropriate  than  a  reverential  silence.  The  alteration 
in  the  feelings  of  the  multitude  was  accounted  for  before  :$  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  those  of  the  apostles,  till  they  are  again 
brought  into  view  by  the  narratives  of  the  resurrection. 

After  that  great  event,  the  only  circumstance  that  demands  our 
attention  here,  is  the  confession  of  Thomas.  A  few  weeks  before,  he 
had  been  more  ready  than  the  other  apostles  to  anticipate  their  Mas- 
ter's death  ;§  he  was  far  more  backward  than  they  to  believe  his 
resurrection; ||  but  when  overcome  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses, he 
honoured  his  Lord  with  peculiar  reverence.  H  It  is  probable  Thomas 
had  not  previously  believed  in  the  same  degree  as  the  rest,  that  Jesus 
was  the  Son  of  God;  the  reception  of  which  truth  appears,  from 
Difficulty  of  expecting  its  nature,  and  from  some  recorded  cir- 
tke  Lord's  death,  while  cumstances,  to  have  been  incompatible 
believing  his  divinity.  with  the  expectation  of  his  death.  Until 
his  Divine  Sonship  was  acknowledged,  he  did  not  in  plain  terms 
predict  his  sufferings :  **  probably  because  his  disciples  would  not 
have  attained  to  the  belief  of  the  former,  if  they  had  been  in 
expectation  of  the  latter.  Peter,  who  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  his 
Master's  divinity,  was  equally  forward  to  reject  the  prediction  of  his 
death,  ft  To  remove  their  prejudices,  and  assist  them  in  connecting 
the  belief  of  his  personal  dignity  with  that  of  his  deepest  humiliation, 

•  p.  213.  f  pp.  213,  214.  +  p.  214.  ^  John  xx.  98. 

§  John  xi.  16.    fMArr.  xvii.  22,  23.)  H  John  xx.  24,  25. 

••  The  figurative  intimations  of  his  violent  death,  in  John  vi.  51 — 58,  were 
uttered  a  few  hours  after  the  company  of  apostles  had  exclaimed,  "Ofa  truth 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God"  (See pp.2\6,  217,  223 J  His  first  plain  predic- 
tion of  it  followed  Peter's  confession.    See  p.  227,  and  note  [^[]. 

ft  Matt.  xvi.  22.    Mark  viii.  32. 
/  i  (52) 
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it  was  arranged  that  the  witnesses  of  the  Transfiguration  should  hear  appbn- 
Moses  and  Elijah  conversing  with  him  concerning  his  decease  which  ?™J?", 
he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.*  But  though  the  recollection 
might  help  them  in  subsequent  years,  no  useful  effect  was  produced 
at  the  time.  For  Mark  relates,  "  As  they  came  down  from  the  mount- 
«•*,  he  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man  what  things  they  had 
teeny  Hll  the  Son  of  man  were  risen  from  the  dead.  And  they  kept  that 
saying  with  themselves,  questioning  one  with  another  what  the  rising  from 
the  dead  should  mean.n\  As  they  had  already  seen  dead  persons 
restored  to  life,  J  their  Master's  resurrection,  one  may  suppose,  might 
readily  have  been  anticipated,  if  they  could  have  expected  him  to  die. 
But  here  was  the  difficulty :  and  when  his  death  actually  came,  it 
took  most,  if  not  all  his  apostles,  by  surprise,  confounding  and  over-' 
whelming  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  predictions  of  a  speedy 
resurrection,  delivered  less  than  a  year  before,  §  and  again  very 
recently,  ||  were  not  remembered  by  any.  1T  The  apostles  in  general, 
had  for  some  time  believed,  after  a  manner,  in  their  Lord's  divinity; 
and  this  was  at  least  one  reason  why  they  could  not  entertain  the 
thought  of  his  dying. 

But  there  was  a  different  state  of  mind  in  one  of  the  Twelve.  Several 
weeks  before  the  event,  Thomas  expressed  his  individual  expectation 
of  the  death  of  Jesus ;  not  founded  however,  Thomas's  previ- 
upon  his  predictions,  (to  which  that  apostle  ous  state  of  mind, 
appears  to  have  been  quite  as  inattentive  as  his  companions,)  but  on 
the  spirit  recently  manifested  by  the  Jews.4*  When  the  Saviour 
expressed  his  purpose  of  going  to  Bethany,  just  after  [the  decease  of 
Lazarus,  Then  said  Thomas,  which  is  called  Didymus,  unto  his  fellow- 
disciple*,  Let  us  also  go,  thai  we  may  die  with  Aim.  ft  This  shows  a 
strong  attachment  to  his  Master,  which  one  might  suppose,  would 
have  made  the  news  of  his  resurrection  most  welcome.  If  Thomas 
had  previously  been  a  believer  in  Christ's  divinity,  he  would  have 
returned  more  readily  to  his  former  faith,  when  a  fact  strongly  con- 

•  Luke  ix.31.  f  Mark  ix.  9, 10. 

J  Mark  v.  37.    Luxe  vii.  11 — 15.    viii.  51.    Also  Matt.  x.  8. 

$  Matt.  (xii.  40.)    xvi.  21.    Mark  viii.  31, 32.    Luke  ix.  22.    xxiv.  6,  7. 

II  Matt.  xx.  19.   Mark  x.  34.   Luke  xviii.  33.   John  x.  17,  8.   xvi.  16—22. 

%  Mark  xvi.  10, 11, 14.    Luke  xxiv.  11;  21—25;  37,  41.    John  xx.  9. 

••  John  xi.  8.  ft  John  xi.  16.   p.  229.J 

(Essay,  p.  53.)  ■ 
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'  of  Ibis,  his  disbelief  of  the  resurrection  was  peculiarly  obstinate;* 
owing  probably,  as  has  been  intimated,  to  his  banns;  never  received 
the  doctrine  involved  in  the  belief  of  the  fact 

That  the  fact  was  a  valid  proof  of  that  doctrine,  appears  from 
Its  being;  mentioned  as  such  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  to  the 

ITie  rewmction  of  Je/ui  Romans,  where  Jesus  is  said  to  have 

-   a  proof  of  hit  divinity.  been  "declared  [to  be]  At  Son  of  God 

wttA  power,  *  *  by  the  retumetionfrom  tie  dead,  f  The  argument 
is  as  follows. 

The  Redeemer  bad  been  put  to  death  for  asserting  with  an  oath, 
(which  is  in  its  nature  an  appeal  to  the  Most  High,)  that  be  was  the  _ 
Son  of  God.  t  Whatever  convictions  of  the  truth  of  his  mission,  or 
of  his  miracles,  may  previously  have  haunted  the  Jewish  rulers,  J  they 
thoroughly  disbelieved  this  assertion,  ||  accounting  it  horrid  blas- 
phemy, and  gave  it  the  most  publick  and  emphatick  contradiction  by 
condemning,  him  on  that  account  to  die.  V  The  very  mode  of  bis 
execution  seemed  to  denote  that  he  was  devoted  to  perdition  for  the 

*  John  a*.  25. 

f  Boh.  i.  4.  It  is  poisible  the  interpretation  of  thii  Verio,  aod  the  argu- 
ment that  follom,  may  be  worse  received  by  some  readen  than  they  would 
ham  been,  if  the  Rev.  Motet  Stuart  had  not  expressed,  with  considerable 
confidence,  opinions  at  variance  with  them,  is  hii  Commentary  am  see 
Bomam,  i.  4,  and  Excvrttu  i.  (London  1836).  It  may  therefore  he  of  nss  to 
remark  that  herein  that  laborious,  and,  In  many  respects,  valuable  author 

*n  183& 
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honour  of  the  God  of  Israel.  *    But  what  the  rulers  thus  solemnly  appen- 
contradicted,  God  decisively  affirmed,  by  raising  him  from  the  dead ;  vD^_  ; 
thus  answering  the  appeal  of  his  Son,  reversing  the  false  decision  of 
the  Jews,  and  exceeding  their  impious  requirement  reiterated  during 
the  crucifixion,  M  He  trusted  in  God:  let  him  deliver  him  now,  if  he  will 
have  him :  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God.  f    Hence,  before  the 
unbelief  of  Thomas  was  removed,  he  clearly  saw  that  if  the  reported 
resurrection  of  Jesus  were  indeed  true,  He  was  certainly  Divine.  And 
when  the  evidence  of  his  senses  assured  him  of  the  fact,  he  at  once 
confessed  the  doctrine,  in  awe  and  love  exclaiming,        Thomas's 
"Jtfjr  Lora\  and  my  God!n\     Thus  was  the  most        confession. 
incredulous  of  the  apostles  convinced :  and  from  that  moment  they 
aD  firmly  believed  their  Master's  divinity. 

Our  attention  in  this  section  and  the  preceding,  has  been  limited, 
as  was  proposed,  to  the  New  Testament  And  we  have  found  in  the 
Four  Gospels,  abundant  proof  that  the  word  Christ  in  its  Review. 
f^grl«»*t  sense,  was  used  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  to  denote  the 
Divine  Personage  called,  The  Son  of  God.  Wherefore  if  any  should 
be  unreasonably  (not  to  s&yprofanely)  jealous  of  unexpected  truths 
dog  out  from  the  rich  mine  of  the  Old  Testament,  let  them  study  well 
the  evidence  contained  in  the  New ; — of  which  more  will  shortly  be  * 
produced  from  its  remaining  books. 

But  the  New  Testament  itself  refers  us  to  the  Old.  When  the 
Saviour  called  the  attention  of  the  Jewish  The  Old  Testament 
leaders  and  people,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  must  be  searched. 
question  of  the  Messiah's  person,  he  quoted  one  of  the  Psalms.  §  And 
the  apostle  Paul,  when  writing  to  impart  to  the  Hebrew  Christians 
larger  views  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  made  perpetual  reference 
to  the  ancient  Scriptures,  the  great  storehouse  of  this  knowledge.  To 
these  sacred  records  the  Lord  had  repeatedly  referred  before  his 
sufferings :  \\  and  in  the  subsequent  interviews  with  his  disciples,  more 
copiously  and  explicitly,  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  ex- 
panded unto  them  in  all  the  Scripture,  the  things  concerning  himself.  H 

•  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.    Josh.  x.  26.    2  Sam.  xxi.  6.  (See  Josh.  ix.  15,  18.) 
Gal.  iii.  13. 

f  Matt,  xxvii.  43.  J  John  xx.  2a 

§  p.  231.  ||  Matt.  v.  17, 18.    xxvi  54.    Luke  iv.  21.    xviii.  31. 

xxii.  37. 

^1  Luke  xxiv.27,32;  41    46. 
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-  It  behooves  us  then  to  search  diligently  the  Old  Testament,  and  care- 
■  fully  to  connect  its  contents  with  those  of  the  New.  The  conclusions 
in  this  Essay  are  deduced  from  each  separately ;  but  they  will  be  found, 
when  compared,  to  be  perfectly  consistent  and  harmonious.  Soma 
confirmation  of  the  argument  is  derived  from  thus  examining'  the  two 
Testaments  apart:  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  practical  results,  they 
must  be  contemplated  together. 

As  we  have  in  this  section  reviewed,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  Aula 
treated  in  the  preceding,  along  with  others;  so  it  may  now  be  of  use  to 
retrace  those  introduced  in  an  argumentative  arrangement  in  the 
third  lection,  with  others,  especially  of  the  Patriarchal  era,  briefly 
sketched  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  They  extended  through  a 
long  course  of  ages,  during  which  Jehovah  was  preparing  for  the 
final  dispensation  now  in  force,  and  which  is  soon  to  develop  anew 
Its  powers  and  glories. 


Suction  VI.     Divine  Manifestations  to  the  Patriarch. 

In  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  are  found  the  plainest  proofs  of 

plurality  in  Jehovah,  and  of  the  subordination  of  one  Divine  Person 

Call  of  Abram  to  another.      Abram,  originally  an  idolater,* 

B.  C— 1921.  was  called  by  the  Deity  visibly  manifested.^ 

to  leave  his  country,  and  to  sojourn  in  Palestine,  where  he  was  again 
favoured  with  visible  Divine  manifestations. J      Here,  probably,  bis 

knowledge  of  the  Deity  was  enlarged  liv  intercourse  with  Melehizt 
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A  few  years  after  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  a  mysterious  interview*  appbn- 
taaght  him  to  refer  these  different  views  of  God  to  distinct  Persons  in  DIX  E. 
the  Deity.    He  had,  by  command,  arranged  the  Covenant  of  the 

divided  parts  of  sacrificial  victims,  leaving  a  Second  Person, 

path  between  them :  and  at  length,  when  night  came,  he  saw  a  column 
of  thick  and  dark  cloud,  like  smoke  rising  from  a  red  hot  furnace, 
moving  along  the  ground ;  over  which,  at  a  greater  height,  perhaps,  than 
the  human  form,  a  clearer  radiance  shot  through  the  smoky  wreaths. 
This  appearance  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Glorious  Personage,  con- 
cealed by  the  dense  cloud,  except  where  it  was  pierced  by  rays  from 
his  countenance,  and  from  his  feet.  It  was  such  an  Object  as  the 
imagination  may  picture,  by  conceiving  the  overpowering  majesty  of  the 
Saviour,  beheld  by  John  in  the  opening  of  the  Apocalypse,  nearly  con- 
cealed within  the  pillar  of  cloud  that  guided  Israel  through  the  desert. 
This  mysterious  Person  sublimely  moved  along  between  the  sacrifices, 
and  uttered  engagements  to  Abram  which  none  but  Jehovah  could 
fulfil,  t  Moses  expressly  calls  Him  so ;  |  and  his  language  proved  him 
Divine.  But  in  the  well  understood  symbolical  action,  §  He  recog- 
nised a  Divine  Person  greater  in  dignity  and  office  than  himself,  by 

•  Gen.  xv.    The  opinion  that  'what  Abram  is  related  to  have  seen  pass- 
ing between  the  divided  parts  of  the  sacrifices,  was  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  will  probably  appear  strange  to  some  readers ;  as  several  commenta- 
tors have  interpreted  it  as  a  symbol  of  quite  different  meaning.    Many  highly 
respectable  writers,  however,  may  be  mentioned,  who  held  that  opinion.     In 
Poole's  Synopsis,  the  names  of  Tirinus,  Menochius,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  and 
Bonfrtrius  are  appended  to  remarks  nearly  coincident  with  the  views  above 
given.    To  these  may  be  added  those  of  Diodati,  (Annotations,  Gen.  xv.  17.) 
Joseph  Mede,  Works,  p.  170 — 172,  quoted  in  Magee  on  Atonement  and  Sacri- 
fice, Vol  ii.  p.  115.     No.  60.)     Lightfoot,  (Order  of  the  O.  T.     Vol.  i.  p.  12.) 
Dr.  John  8cott,  (Christian  Life,  Pt.  II.  Vol.  ii.  Chap.  vii.  Sec.  5,  near  the 
close;  p.  177.)  the  Editor  of  CalmeVs  Dictionary,  (under  Covenant  J  Dr.  A, 
Clarke,  (on  Gen.  xv.  17.)     Dr.  David  Russell,  (Old  and  New  Covenants, 
chap.  \.  sec,  4.  p.  78;)   and  others  that  might  be  mentioned.— The  Hebrew 
words  appear  to  me  so  readily  to  suggest  the  sense  above  given,  that  any  exa- 
mination of  them  here  is  quite  unnecessary.     Dr.  ShuckfortPs  fancy  of  a  mis- 
take in   copying  the  Hebrew   text,  (Connexion,  B.   v.    Vol.   i.  p.  268,)  is 
unsupported  and  inadmissible;  though  it  may  possibly  be  true,  as  some  of  the 
writers  mentioned  in  this  note  have  suggested,  that  a  flame  from  the  Divine 
Presence  consumed  the  sacrifices.    This,  however,  appears  not  to  agree  very 
veil  with  the  meaning  of  walking  between  the  parts  of  a  sacrifice. 

f  Gen.  xv.  ia— 16,  18.  %  Gen.  xv.  6,  (7,  8,)  18. 

$  That  this  was  a  customary  mode  of  ratifying  important  covenants, 
appears  from  the  following  Divine  message  by  Jeremiah,  to  those  Jews  who, 
after  releasing  their  countrymen  from  illegal  slavery,  had  compelled  them  to 
return  to  it.  "  /  will  give  the  men  that — have  not  performed  the  words  of  the 
covenant  which  they  had  made  befobe  me,  when  they  cut  the  catf  in  twain, 
and  passed  between  the  parts  thereof, — all  the  people  of  the  land,  which  passed 
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appen-  whom  he  cwore  in  making  (hat  covenant,  and  to  whom  he  would  be 
*"x  E-  considered  by  Abram  and  all  others  to  have  expressed  this  impreca- 
tion, by    walking  between  the  parts  of  the  victims;  "Let  me  be 
sacrificed  to  thine  honour,  if  I  fail  to  accomplish  what  here  I  pro- 

Ncit  long  after,  Hagar,  when  fleeing  from  Abram'i  residence,  mi 
addressed  by  One   who  is  called  four  times  in  that  narration,  The 

Angel  of  the  Lord,!  for,  The  Messenger  of  Jehovah, j*  and  who  used  lan- 

brtwtrn  the  parti  of  the  caff;  I  will  even  give  them  into  At  hand  of  their 
enemies,"  He.  (Jk».  xxxiv.  18-20.)  The  transaction  -as  an  oath  ;  which  always 
contains  the  acknowledgement  or  a  Deity,  and  an  imprecation  of  punishment 
from  him  in  case  of  falsehood.  Here  the  oath  was  peculiarly  solemn,  being 
accompanied  by  sacrifice,  which  had  a  twofold  use;  it  was  the  means  of 
drawing  near  to  God,  in  whose  presence  they  snore;  and  it  was  an  image  of 
the  punishment  they  imprecated,  that  is,  speedy  and  violent  death,  if  they 
should  prove  false.  Dr.  Scott  (in  the  place  quoted  in  note  [•],  p.  237,)  rives 
this  as  the  meaning  of  their  walking  between  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice  ;  nut 
let  mete  divided  and  cut  in  piece;  if  I  violate  the  oath  I  have  note  made.  So 
does  Lord  BorringUm,  Works,  {1828)  Vol.  iii.p.  73,  74. 

The  rite  of  sacrifice  in  taking  a  solemn  oath,  was  in  use  among  heathen 
nations,  before  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  The  historian  Livy  (L.  i.  c.  24.)  rebates  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  between  the  Roman  and  the  Alba*  people,  previous  to 
the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  as  follows.  The  Pater  Patratut, 
('  the  Publick  person  on  the  part  of  Rome,  whom  we  may  call  the  King  at 
Arms,')  or  chief  herald,  and  who  was  the  sacrificing  priest, '  read  the  articles  of 
the  convention  in  the  presence  of  the  Albans,  and  then  expressed  himself  thus  r 
Hear,  0  Jupiter;  hear  O  pater  patratua  of  the  A]  bail  people;  hear,  0  Attain 
people  i  of  these  articles,  as  /  have  just  note  read  them  oaf  of  thorn  wax** 
tablets,  urithtmt  fraud  or  deceit,  and  as  they  have  been  from  one  end  to  the  other 
clearly  understood,  the  Roman  people  mil  never  be  the  first  nalalort.  If  they 
should  violate  them  by  publick  authority,  and  by  fraud,  may  Jupiter  at  that 
instant  strike  them,  as  I  shall  now  strike  this  victim  I  May  thy  stroke,  great 
Jupilcr,  be  as  mwh  tvacler,  a,  thy  power  isarcaler  •    At  which  words  be  killed 
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guage  suitable  only  to  a  Divine  Person.  *  Such  he  was  acknowledged  appen- 
to  be;f  and  as  the  word  Messenger  implies  that  he  was  sent  by  Some  DIX  E. 
One,  we  have  here  further  evidence  of  plurality  in  the  Supreme 
Being.  J 

When  Abram  had  been  more  than  twenty-three  years  in  Palestine, 
he  was  favoured  with  another  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  who  now 
look  the  name  of  EL  ShaDdal,  God  Almighty,  §  instituted  circumci- 
sion, ||  and  changed  the  Patriarch's  name  to  Abraham.^ 

Shortly  after,  He  came  in  the  form  of  a  human  traveller,4*  attended 
by  two  others,  (created  angels,)  and  by  his  language  showed  his  di- 
vinity, ft  This  interview  was  closed  by  Abraham's  intercession  for 
Sodom,  in  which  he  addressed  the  Universal  Judge,  as  Sovereign^ 
(ADoNal,  Lardy)  without  using  the  word  Jehovah  :  which,  after  the 
solemn  assumption  of  the  title  El  Shaddai,  seems  to  have  been 
appropriated  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  Him  by  whom  the 
Divine  Angel  was  sent. 

Two  or  three  years  after,  Hagar,  dismissed  from  the  residence  of 
Ahraham,  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba,  with  her  son  Ishmael, 
ready  to  die  with  thirst  The  Angel  of  God,  as  he  is  now  called, 
assures  her  that  God  in  his  lofty  dwelling-place,  had  heard  the  voice 
of  her  distressed  son  :§§  and  then,  speaking  in  his  own  name,  He  made 

•  Gen.  xvi.  10.  f  Gen.  xvi.  13. 

+  The  reader  will  recollect  the  great  use  made  of  this  argument  by  the 
aacknt  Christian  Fathers,  as  shown  in  the  extracts  from  Novatian  and  Water- 
land,  jp.  167, 171. 

§  Gbk.  xvii.  1.  )j  Gen.  xvii.  10—14.    John  vii.  22. 

^  Gen.  xvii.  5.  ••  Gen.  xviii. 

ft  Gen.  xviii.  10, 14;  17,  26,  &c. 

X*  Gen.  xviii.  27,  90,  31,  32.  The  Hebrew  word  is  ADoNal,  exactly  an- 
swering to  the  Greek  KYRIOS,  the  extreme  latitude  of  which  was  explained  to 
the  reader  in  the  note  marked  [f]  on  p.  225.  There  is  scarcely  one  in  ten  of 
tat  editions  of  the  English  Bible  that  I  have  examined,  where  the  word  is  in 
tH  these  four  places  printed  correctly  [Lord]  in  the  small  character.  Usually 
is  one  or  other  of  them,  and  often  in  all  the  four,  it  is  in  capitals,  [Lord], 
vhSeh  are  used  when  the  original  is  Jehovah.  It  is  thus  in  v.  27,  in  the  folio 
tuition  of  1613. 

§§  Gen.  xxi.  17. — The  turn  here  given  to  this  passage,  though  I  fear 
tooewhat  novel,  has  long  appeared  to  me  the  just  interpretation.  It  agrees 
aith  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  times,  (Job  xxii.  12 — 14  Gen.  xviii.  21. 
six.  24.  xxiv.  7.  Exod.  ii.  23,)  and  with  other  scriptures ;  (1  Kings  viii. 
30,34,&&  Ps.  xviii.  6.  xx.  6.  cii.  19,20.  1 8 a.  1  vii.  15.  lxiii.  15.  Jonah 
tt.2>7.  Ice.)  and  is  much  more  significant  and  emphatical  than  the  sense 
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appeh-  x  promise  which  only  the  Almighty  can  fulfil*    Thus  the  Speaker 
i^Ji"  is  proved  tn  be   Divine;  and  yet  is  distinguished  from  the  OMBSSJ 
Celestial  Presence  whence  he  came  forth  as  a  Messenger. 

The  same  distinction  is  seen  in  the  communications  to  Abraham  on 
mount  Moriah,  when  the  command  to  sacrifice  Isaac  was  reversed. 
Oath  of  the        The  Person  who  addressed  him  is  called  the  A*gti 
Firtl  Person,  of  the  LoftD,f  that  is,  The  Messenger  of  Jehovah. 

His  divinity  appears  from  his  speaking  of  the  intended  sacrifice  as 
offered  to  Himself,, — "  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  ion,  thine  only  [mm] 
from  mr. "J  Yet  He  speaks  of  another  Divine  Person,  to  whom  Ha 
gives  the  name  Jehovah,  saying,  "  By  myself  have  I  iworn,  taith 
Jehovah,  *  *  that  tn  blessing  I  will  bleu  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I 
mil  multiply  thy  teed,  Src.  j-c.§  The  Uncreated  Messenger  dedans 
the  unchangeable  and  beneficent  purpose  of  Him  by  whom  he  waa 
sent.  The  First  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  become  he  eonld  nctmr 
by  no  greater,  nvare  by  himtelf,  as  the  apostle  states  in  quoting  this 
very  passage  ;||  whereas  the  Second  Person  used,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
confirming  the  covenant,  a  rite  which  acknowledged  a  Superiour.  H 


commonly  ascribed  to  tbe  words  "  inhere  he  is,"  which  makes  them  little  (if  at 
all)  better  than  expletive?. — At  present  1  must  leave  it  a  question  undecided, 
Whether,  in  esse  the  common  interpretation  had  been  the  true  one,  the  Hebrew 
particle  would  not  have  been  that  denoting/ram,  instead  of  in,  before  the  rela- 
tive word.  The  original  phrase  cannot  be  literally  translated  in  our  language ; 
the  following  is  an  approximation — in  where  he  if,  or  still  nearer,-— tn  which 
[place]  he  there. 
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There  are  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  other  indications  of  plurality  appen- 
in  the  Deity,  and  of  the  early  belief  of  that  doctrine :  but  for  the  pre-  ?™_  ] 
sent  purpose,  these  are  sufficient. 

Passing  over  Isaac's  history,  we  find  that  when  Jacob  fled  from  his 
father's  home  at  Beersheba,  after  receiving  his  parting  benediction 
in  the  form,  God  Almighty  (El  Shaddai)  bless  Manifestation* 
thee,  ire.*  he  saw  in  a  night  vision,  a  magnificent  made  to  Jacob. 
staircase,  connecting  earth  with  heaven,  on  which  numerous  (created) 
angels  were  ascending  and  descending;  and,  behold,  Jehovah  stood 
above  it,  and  said,  I  am  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and 
the  God  of  Isaac.  \  Thus  He  is  called  Jehovah  both  by  Himself,  and 
by  the  historian,  as  having  an  indubitable  right  to  that  name ;  a 
right,  however,  which  we  shall  see  was  not  exercised  on  subsequent 
occasions  recorded  in  this  book. — Twenty  years  after,  in  Padan-aram, 
he  spoke  to  Jacob  thus  \  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel,  where  thou  anointedst 
ike  pillar,  &c.  { — and  after  a  few  years  more,  "  Go  up  to  Bethel,  *  * 
and  make  there  an  altar  unto  God  (EL),  that  appeared  unto  thee,  j*c.§ 
Shortly  afterward  He  said,  "I  am  God  Almighty  (el  shaddai):  be 
fruitful  and  multiply ;  *  *  to  thy  seed  after  thee  will  I  give  the 
l*nd."\\  And  it  is  worth  observing,  that  in  the  narratives  wherein 
these  speeches  are  inserted,  the  inspired  historian  names  the  Deity, 
not  by  the  word  Jehovah,  as  in  most  other  parts,  but  by  the  word 
elohim ,  God,  a  name  often  of  less  dignity.  H 

connects  with  the  following  words,  thus  : — 

"  For  to  the  heavens  I  will  raise  mine  hand, 

"  And  say,  *  Surely  as  I  live  for  ever, 

"  When  I  whet  my  glittering  sword, 

"  And  mine  hand  layeth  hold  on  judgment, 

"  I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies, 

a  And  will  requite  those  who  hate  me.'" 
In  both  versions  there  is  an  assertion  of  eternal  (implying  independent)  exis- 
tence, and  an  appeal  to  a  Superiour  in  the  heavens,  for  the  truth  of  what  is  said. 
The  expression  of  Abraham  in  relating  an  oath  he  had  taken,  "  /  have  l{fl  up 
mine  hand  unto  Jehovah,  the  most  high  God,"  Sfc.  Afc,  (Gen.  xiv.  22.)  and 
what  is  said  of  the  Angel  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  he  "  lifted  up  his  hand  to 
heaven,  and  swore  by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,n  (Rev.  x.  5,  6.)  will 
be  recollected  as  striking  instances  of  this  very  significant  and  impressive 
method  of  taking  an  oath. 

•  Gen.  xxviii.  3.  f  Gen.  xxviii.  13. 

}  Okm.  xxxi.  13.     HaEL  B«(I)Th-EL.  §  Gen.  xxxv.  1. 

H  Gen.  xxxv.  II. 

IT  Gbn.  xxxv.  1;  5;  7;  9, 10, 11,  13,  15. 
(Essay,  p.  61.)  r 
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*frt»-      When  Jacob  related  the  manifestation  in  Padan-aram,  he  o«a- 

HI^^;  tiorted  that  DiTine  Person  thus;  TfoAlroti.  Or  Gob  ***ae«Mft  Ht— 5* 

A'eiiw  nannf.        on  his  death  bed,  be  refcnsd  to  0m  Mm  fl 

wedby  Jacoh.  tation  thus,  God  jlfnuyAljr  {el  bhaddai)  a 

mhto  Ur  at  Lte.'H"  and  spake  of  Him,  ok-afc  with  *e  SttpertOOT  Per- 
son thrifl :  Gorf  ([Mum),  6r/bre  «-AoM  *y  ^Am  JpMAmi  *rf  Mate 
diditdk,  Ike  God  (ELOBIH)  *hkkfed  Wte  a«  tfay  A>  feta*  «M>  Uf»«*L 
THE  AKOEL«&feArafcnnA{MwJV*?Mi«aMK,  Hw  U*Mt,  J 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Hoses,  whfeh  1JWW  ftaHsM  ttjte 

on  the  snbjcct.J  The  prophet  mentions  Jacob's  WtfttMon  •*  Dctiari, 
and  (he  mysterious  Visit  of  One  with  whom  he  -wrestled  by  Ur£,%*, 
when  tetorufag,  twenty  years  after,  from  Partaw-afaft,  fts  UmMeo 
onions  of  the  minx  Divine  Person,  whom  he  calls  Tk*  ^sjei,  tod  «W, 
feioniM).  The  names  which  Jacob  gM  Hun  just  after  the  hit 
mentioned  occasion,  were  EloBiw,  and  El,  boft  nmudly  tHtmiHWa1 
God;  the  former  occurs  in  the  patriarch's  dechlMfcn,  I -km*  Mm  €*J 
/ore  (0  ,/>&*,— 1|  and  the  latter  in  the  name  he  then  ■gaie  W  the  plaM, 
PmiJ,  that  is,  The  fate  of  God.y  It  also  occurs  In  the  hoMnrahw 
name  Issa-EL,  (J  JVttwe  0/  Gnrf,)  given  to  him  hi  that  rBWrrfew,** 
and  afterward  the  common  national  term  for  hw  posterity. 

Thus  in  the  history  Of  Jacob,  we  hare  found  the  frequent  mention 
of  a  Divine  Person  called,  'The  Angel  of  God,  Ike  God  of  fl>iW. 
EiftdiM,  El,  El  Skaddai,  the  Angel.  On  his  first  appearance  to  Jacob 
he  is  called  Jehovah,  but  not  after  :ft  Vet  that  He-**s  really  JanoVin, 
is  proved  by  many  scriptures ;  for  instance,  these  words  of  Hoses,  in 
the  passage  just  mentioned,  "He  found  him  (that  is,  Jacob)**  BttM, 
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;  as  is  the  case  with  the  word  Go$  throughput  the  New  app^ 
*  nix  E. 


Feasibly  some  may  suspect  that  these  indications  of  plurality,  in  tlje 
inUxoowae  of  the  Deity  with  the  patriarchs,  Thq  divfnfi pfrrajity 
new  made  solely  in  consequence  of  Ui£s4r  panwmmtU/  taw/a. 
inability  to  reach  the  doctrine  of  God's  essential  omnjnysence,!  and 
mm  designed  werely  as  assurances  thai,  tp  themselves,  th^ir^Jjnighty 
ftntaetor  was  perpetually  near.  That  this  was  a$f  very  important 
use  of  them  cannot  be  doubted:  and  in  this,  as  in  a  thttijiffliyj  other 
cases,  the  Divine  Wisdom  may  be  seen,  accomplishing  various  pur- 
poses by  a  very  simple  arrangement.  When  the  minds  of  men  with 
difficulty  admitted  an  idea  of  a  divine  presence  beyond  what  was  local, 
and  might  remove  fixjm  place  to  place,  the  Deity  adopted  the  plan  of 
revealing  two  local  presences ;  whereas  to  each  was  given  that  lofty 
name,  Jehovah,  which  being  never  used  in  a  plural  form,  nor  ever 
applied  to  any  creature,  emphatically  taught  the  Divine  Unity.  By 
this  and  other  circumstances,  the  patriarchal  worshippers  were  kept 
from  sliding  into  the  dangerous  notion  of  two  separate  divinities,  were 
with  the  mysterjpusneas  of  the  Uncreated  Being,  and  were 
jU>  extend  J^ir  thoughts  to  the  most  enlarged  views  of  His 
pretence  tyey  could  attain.  In  t^e  course  of  ages,  the  locality  of 
Jehovah's  essential  presence  was  dropped,  as  a  notion  which  the 
Church,  in  its  advance  from  infancy  to  maturity,  had  outgrown.  J  But 
tfee  plurality  in  Jehovah,  instead  of  being  less,  was  more  inculcated,  as 
time  upljLed  on  -  tl*e  Argons  to  Divine  revelation  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
Daridj  Isaiah,  and  Daniel,  each  by  new  methods,  gave  increasing  proof 
of  the  fact :  and  aH  there  is  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  so  far  exceeded  by 

0  In  the  poetical  bw$fi  of  Scripture,  the  Deity  is  frequently  called  uie 
Grf  of  Jacob,  tins  was  probably  sometimes  done  to  produce  an  agreeable 
variety  of  sound;  and  tne  name  Jacob  in  those  cases  means  the  nation,  for 
ftfeiefc  commonly  they  used  itraeL  But  there  are  other  places,  I  think,  con- 
cerning whjc|i  it  may  reasonably  be  inquired,  whether  this  title  does  not  refer 
to  the  man  Jacob,  and  to  the  Divine  manifestations  he  received  before  he  had 
tat  name  Israel.  As  these  manifestations  are  throughout  the  Scripture  dis- 
.tjpctly  ascribed  to  U)e  Second  Person,  if  this  question  be  answered  affirma- 
tively, the  title  God  of  Jacob ?  and  perhaps  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  must  belong 
ina'jpecial  manner  to  that  condescending  Person ;  and  the  frequency  of  their 
use  in  David* t  time,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Ark,  Zion,  &c.  receives  a 
significant  explanation.  See  Ps.  xx.  1.  xlvi.  7,  11.  lxxvi.  6.  lxxxi.  1,4. 
hxxiv.  8.    xciv.  7.  cxiv.  7.  &c.  and  Ps.  cxxxii.  2,  5.     &c. 

f  This  subject  was  touched  on  at  nj).  193, 194. 
J  See  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  notes  [*,  J,]  on  p.  194. 
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appzn-  the  evidence  in  die  New,  that  many  Ann  Trinitarians  have  suppoatd 
^"*~;  this  last  to  be  the  whole ;  accounting  (with  the  respectable  authors 
mentioned  on  page  180,)  that  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  Persons  hi 
the  Eternal  Essence,  had  scarcely  been  thought  of  by  the  pious,  beftw 
the  advent  of  the  Redeemer.  Since,  then,  the  doctrine  of  Plurality  i* 
Unity  received  fresh  confirmation  in  each  following  period,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Jehovah  taught  it  to  the  patriarchs  as  a  truth  of  priw 
and  lasting  importance.  His  method  of  doing  this  was  wisely  adapted 
to  the  childhood  of  human  thought,  and  is  recorded  for  the  re 
of  all  generations. 


NOTE  TO    SECTION   VI. 

Or  tht  Covenant  lacrificially  cvnfirmtd  to  Abraham. 

fSefirrtd  to  in  a  Jool^tote  op  p.  238.J 

The  way  in  which  the  apostle  Paul  argues*  concerning  the  coyenutt 
made  with  Abraham,  induces  me  to  think  that  the  transaction  recorded  is 
C.sh.  xv.  9—21,  if  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  Sam  Covmanl,  inrpliei 
a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Second  Diehu  Ptrim, — t  promise  gloriously 
fulfilled  in  His  incarnation  and  death, — that  he  would  die  for  the  sins  of 
Iirati;  together  with  an  intimation  of  other  blessings,  which  are  yet  W 


That  which  was  divinely  promised  to  Abraham  is  called  in  Gal.  iii.  18, 
tht  hduritance,  a  word  which,  whatever  it  may  include  beside,  (and  doubt- 
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the  Law,  could  not  by  it  be  annulled  or  abridged :  and  it  follows,  that  if  appen- 
tsrmtTs  possession  of  Canaan  was  from  first  to  last  wider  the  Law,  and  DIX  E* 
■ever  corresponded  to  the  full  import  of  the  promise,  some  happier  state 
of  that  people  m  their  own  land  was  always,  and  is  yet  to  be  expected,  from 
Him  who  engaged  to  God  and  to  Abraham,  to  die  a  sacrifice,  or  as  one 
accursed  for  the  Divine  honour,  rather  than  mil  to  place  his  posterity  in 
the  felicitous  circumstances  contemplated  in  that  covenant.  * 

Israel's  possession  of  the  land  hitherto  was  always  wider  the  law,  f  and 
•ccording  to  it,  was  conditional  and  insecure.  IF  they  should  serve  Jeho- 
vah, they  were  to  enjoy  it ;  £  IF  they  should  forsake  Him,  they  were  to 
be  cast  out  of  it.  §  There  was  not  in  the  Mosaick  Covenants,  (including 
that  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxiz.  1,)  any  promise  like  that  precious  one  in 
the  New  Covenant,  as  predicted  by  Jeremiah,  ||  that  they  should  steadily 
•erre  Jehovah;  but  on  the  contrary,  solemn  warnings,  and  prophetick 
intimations  of  apostacy.  f  None  of  these  threatenings  were  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  Covenants  with  Abraham  ;  which  are  not  clogged  with  eon- 
&iomt,  but  promise  absolutely  that  his  seed  shall  possess  the  territory.  ** 

Beside,  the  Mosaick  Law  contained  this  terrible  clause ;  Cursed  is  every 
me  that  eonttnueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law  to  do 
Aon.  ft  This  curse  hung  terribly  over  every  Israelite,  from  Moses  to  the 
Apostles ;  often,  doubtless,  in  minds  sensitively  devout  and  contemplative, 
exciting  desires  for  '  some  better  thing,'  %%  for  some  priesthood  and  sacrifice 
more  efficacious,  and  a  more  assured  consolation  and  hope.  On  the  other 
hind,  the  Promises  to  Abraham  contained  for  his  acknowledged  seed, 
blessings,  and  blessings  only.  §§     The  apostle's  argument  in  Gal.  iii. 

•  See  pp.  237,238. 

+  Matt.  v.  17,  &c.  Luke  xvi.  16.  Rom.  iii.  19.  1  Com.  ix.  20.  Gal. 
Hi.  23.  iv.  3— 5.  Exod.  iii.  8,  17.  xx.  12.  xxiii.  10;  20,  23;  31.  &c. 
Diot.  xviii.  15 — 19.    xxx.  15 — 20.    &c.     Hao.  ii.  5.    Mal.  iv.  4. 

♦  Exod.  xxiii.  22—25.  Lev.  xxvi.  3—12.  Deut.  vii.  12—24.  xxviii. 
1-14.    &c. 

§  Lev.  xxvi.  14,  fee.  32—35,  &c.  Deut.  xxviii.  15,  fee.  36,  37 ;  63, 64. 
nix.  9;  10,  &c.  23—28.    2  Kings  xvii.  13,  &c.  &c. 

||  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34.    Heb.  viii.  10—12. 

«J  Deut.  iv.  25—28.    v.  27—29.    xxxii.  15—39. 

••  Gen.  xiii.  14—17.    xv.  18—21.     xvii.  8. 

ff  Gal.  iii.  10.  Deut.  xxvii.  26.  Seep.  181,  and  Davison's  Discourses 
°*  Prophecy,  pp.  145 — 150. 

♦J  Heb.  xi.  40. 

Gin.  xii.  1—3.    xiii.  14—17.    xv.  13—21.    xvii.  1—8.    xxii.  16— la 
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im«-  10— l*,te 

•'*  E-  maa.  direction,  till  hW  MMnWP  WW  »»<WW<  «M  3ctJ*  dwA  Jtw 
'"^'^  Hi  WW  a/  tim  Urn,  that  Ik*  tlmkg  If  Mrttim  p«U«B#  Mibtwb 
tilm  (Arw^A  /««,  fit  vlwwtia*  Cm.  Aad  in  the  attar  d 
Atrokam't  natural  aoeterity,  while  tht  a 
met  be  given  fat  Oat  aecure  end  happy  ta 
menti  of  Ihe  Divine  Angel,  o 
declaring,  /  toitf  myttlf  die  a  lacr&ct  rather  Men  fmU.  The  It— Htm 
entered  on  their  poiaeerinn,  indeed,  under  JM*  n*B  eateadad  their 
cat  lbntnl  under  flWni  #  an*  hi  abew  eigne*  ejlaadaaj 
muiuatiimi  tad.  thcinantMilfof  tbcpeaaeanjaai 
mom  appeared,  in  the  aportacyof  Palawan,  ttw  dtriaton  pf  awaingdnaa.  tha 
revolt  of  the  lofcjeet  nationi,  tht  decay  of  land  and  of  Jueeh  la  taaigjani 
■ad  power,  the  final  expalaioa  of  Ac  former,  nod  at  length  the  captivity  of 
the  latter  In  Babykw,  where  they  lamented  to  the  God  of  their  daaolMtod. 
eoaaby,  Tht  peopb  aft*?  Mm—  hat*  jmienml  0  her  a  Wife  weak  * 

From  that  captivity,  indeed,  the  Jam  were  partially  restored  to  their 
own  land  |  yet  (hey  still  held  it  byth*  Mnure  of  the  Lew.f  and  were  undar 
it*  curse.  But  the  years  were  numbered,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a  better 
Mate  of  tXiari  «ho«ild  be  Introduced  by  the  jhtoimUd  Ome.  Ifeuing  ell  these 
are*,  as  the  San  afOai  had  not  fulfilled  Hii  engegenttnti  to  AkraMam*,  to 
girt  hia  poaterity  mmn  and  ptrmtmml  poeaeaaoa  at  the  country,!  the 
aMlfwtioi.  rated  an  Hint  to  die  for  the  honour  of  God,  by  ndcom  he  had 
■warn.  He  did  to.  He  himself  wai  made  mdrr  fa*  lav,  (eajw  one  of 
Oat  poaterity,)  (o  radar*  tan-  that  awr*  tmder  tka  lam  **at  w»  ■>•« 
rrreivf  the  adoption  tf  tfmt.%  Hit  death,  ioateed  of  being  a  forfeit  far  nes- 
nceompUahment,  waa  the  gtoriom  and  indJapenaabhi  nuanaaf  fulaabnghia 
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U  coming  when  'all  Isbabx  shall  be  saved.9*  and  though  this  salvation  will  appen- 
eensfcat  chiefly  of  Meanings  infinitely  superiour  to  the  possession  of  an  earthly  Drx  E. 
tsfritory,  thb  mferiour  benefit  will  be  superadded,  as  afresh  demonstration 
ef  the  Divine  feithfulcss,  in  the  open  view  of  the  world.  The  Jews,  as  a 
Ckafctatjs  nation,  will  live  in  their  own  country  in  great  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral comfort ;  subject  to  no  monarch  but  Jesus,  the  Son  of  David,  and  the 
Sato  ov  God;  whose  throne,  however,  and  bodily  presence,  I  doubt  not, 
wffl  lesmsin  in  the  *  Jerusalem  which  ie  above,' f  during  that  happy  period, 
andvntil'/Af  Aoar,  (on  hour— mark !)  m  the  which  ALL  that  are  m  thegrmm 
ate*  hear  km  mice,  mid  shall  come  forth,  t  As  under  the  first  David,  farad 
was  laistd,  ami  not  ha  aafcweaaj,  from  the  greatest  depression  to  the  summit 
ef  eftrtfcly  power  and  glory,— so  by  the  force  of  Scripture  truth,  with  the 
A  flighty  Spirit,  and  the  ordinary  Divine  Providence  regulating  the  trains 
and  oonjunctures  of  events,  will  be  accomplished,  1  apprehend,  that  mighty 
fevolutkm,  the  conversion  of  the  world.  § 

In  the  whole  series  of  God's  dealings  with  Abraham's  natural  seed,  the 
Gentiles  have  the  deepest  interest.  Their  ultimate  benefit  was  expressly 
included  in  the  promises  to  that  patriarch ;  ||  and  was  kept  in  view  in  the 
legislation  of  Moses,  f  From  the  curse  of  that  Law,  the  Church  was 
redeemed  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  in  order  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might 
come  cm  the  Gentiles.**  When  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  rejected  the  Gospel, it 
spread  in  consequence  more  rapidly,  and  with  stronger  evidence,  to  the 
rest  of  mankind:  ft  and  \f  the  faU  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and 
the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles ;  how  much  more  their 

•  Rom.  xi.  26.  f  Gal.  iv.  26.  +  John  v.  28, 29. 

4  The  views  I  entertain  of  the  Millennium  are,  generally  speaking,  those  ef 
the  Use  Dr.  Bogus,  whose  "  Discourses  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Millennium*"  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  to  the  candid  perusal  of  every  reader  of  this  note. 

H  Gbn.  KiL3.    fcxii.  18.    Acvs  iii.  25. 

m;  An  ample  and  very  valuable  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  the  Ifosaiofc 
Law  treated  foreigners,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Robert  Jenhinfs  "  Reasonableness 
and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  Part  ii.  chap,  %  Vol.  I.  (1721)  pp. 
•*— 74.  He  establishes  the  positions,  "that  Strangers  were  equally  capable  of 
the  privileges  and  advantages  in  the  Jewish  worship,  as  the  Jews  themselves 
were;  that  they  were  debarred  of  very  little  in  their  civil  rights;  and  all 
tmeemi  agamenfr  iawaginuble  was  given  to  strangers  to  come  -and  dwell  amongst 
the  Stirs."    p.  65. 

*•  Gal.  iii.  13,  14. 
ft  Acts  si.  19.    ziii.  44—51.    fcc.    fee.     BOM.*.  19—21. 

{}  'Rom.  xi.  12. 
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afpeN'  Prom  all  this  we  see  see  that  the  federal  engagements  made  to  Abraham, 
dix  E.  in  jj,c  mblime  trannction  ire  have  been  considering,  were  of  the  mo* 
comprehensive  and  pregnant  character.  The  covenant  of  that  night,  ba 
from  mhmatjng  it*  force  in  the  victories  of  Jotkua  or  of  Darid,  comju*. 
hended  the  death  of  the  Incarnate  Mettiah,  and  the  glories  of  the  Mil- 
It  was  meet  that  revelations  so.anguit,  should  be  ushered  in  by 
a  train  of  circumstances,  inspiring  peculiar  awe,  not  only  in  Abraham,  bat 
b  every  reader  of  hi*  dory.  The  interview  of  Mstvft  with  the  patriarch 
the  night  before,  and  his  survey  of  the  (tarry  heavens, — the  sstiill  lug  in 
day-tight,  and  his  solemn  suspense  and  expectation  till  the  sun  went  down, 
— the  sealing  of  his  external  senses,  when,  to,  a*  horromr  of  great  ifsrlwn 
fiU  qpo*  Mm, — and  then  the  '  clouded  majesty'  of  the  Divine  J 
tion  itaelf, — were  worthy  accompaniment*  of  a 
and  revelations,  even  while  dimly  seen,  to  amazing, — which  shed  light 
on  a  remote  futurity,  and  are  rich  in  evangelical  glory. 


Section  VII.     Manifestation*  of  the  Sm  of  God,  from  the  time  of 
Moses  to  that  of  Samuel. 

The  Person  who  in  Horeb  appeared  to  Moses  at  the  bush,  is  called 

the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  the  Messenger  (or  it  might  almost  be 

Call  of  Motet         said,  Representative)  of  Jehovah,  in  several  places; 
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%UD,  thus  related : — God  (elohim)  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  appen- 
kim,  /  em  Jehovah :  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  Exod.  vi.  3.      ?"-?* 

**to  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  [the  name  of]  God  Almighty  (el  shaddai), 
hut  by  my  name  JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known  to  them.*    This  passage, 
winch  has  perplexed  many  able  commentators,  admits  of  an  easy 
explanation  from  the  facts  recited  in  the  last  section.    The  Second 
Person  is  not  recorded  to  have  called  himself  more  than  twice  by  the 
name  Jehovah,  in  his  intercourse  with  these  patriarchs,  once  to  Abra- 
ham, f  and  once  to  Jacob;!  whereas  he  afterward  used  the  name 
El  Shaddai,§  which  they  also  employed. ||    The  readiness  with  which 
Moses  and  his  contemporaries  (for  whom  primarily  he  wrote)  recurred 
to  the  met  of  personal  distinctions  in  Jehovah,  appears  from  there 
being  no  hint  of  it,  in  the  immediate  connexion  of  a  passage  scarcely 
intelligible  without  it  IT 

The  tribes  of  Israel,  when  leaving  Egypt,  were  preceded  in  their 
march  by  a  column  of  cloud  by  day,  and  fire  by  night,  indicating  the 

•  Exod.  vi.  2, 3.  f  Gen.  xv.  7.  J  Gen.  xxviii.  13. 

§  Gbn.  xvii.  I.    xxxv.  11.  ||  Gen.  xxviii.  3.    xlviii.3. 

%  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  clause,  By 
my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them,  and  the  fact  that  that  name  was 
commonly  used,  especially  by  Abraham.  The  solution  is,— that  a  distinction 
of  Persons  in  the  Deity  was  taught  to  the  Patriarchs,— the  Person  officially 
inferiour  assumed  another  name,  giving  the  former  to  His  Superiour,  (Gen. 
xriii.  14,  19.  xxii.  16.) — Abraham  *in  his  subsequent  use  of  the  name  Jeho- 
vah, (Gen.  xxi.  33.  xxii.  14  xxiv.  3,  7.)  and  the  others  in  using  El 
Shaddai,  (Gen.  xxviii.  3.  xlviii.  3.)  had  respect  to  that  application  of  these 
names, — and  the  Person  who  appeared  to  Moses  was  known  to  be  He  who  had 
customarily  borne  the  latter  title. 

Dr.  Shuckfortfs  notion  that  Abraham  at  Beersheba,  (as  related  in  Gbn. 
xxi.  33.)  invoked  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  (the  Second  Person),  the  Everlast- 
ing God  (the  Invisible  First  Person),  beside  being  founded  on  a  criticism 
proved  to  be  erroneous  by  several  passages,  (Gen.  xii.  8.  .  1  Kings  xviii.  24. 
2  Kings  v.  11.  Ps.  cv.  1.  cxvi.  17.  fee.  particularly  Joel  ii.  32,  with  Acts 
it.  21,  and  Rom.  x.  13,)  is  directly  contrary  to  that  author's  own  remarks  on 
Exod.  vi.  3,  where  he  truly  says  of  *  our  Blessed  Saviour,' — fIn  the  first  and 
most  early  days  he  took  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  by  which  name  he  was 
known  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  ;  but  afterwards  he  called  himself 
by  a  name  more  fully  expressing  his  essence  and  deity,  and  was  known  to  Moset 
by  the  name  JEHOVAH.'  (Sacred  and  Profane  History  Connected,  B.  5. 
Vol  i.  p.  263.  B.  6.  Vol.  ii.  p.  109.)  Dr.  Shuckford's  feeble  advocacy  of  a 
very  certain  and  important  truth,  that  the  Second  Person  was  known  and 
honoured  by  the  Patriarchs,  had  evidently  confirmed  a  much  more  vigorous 
thinker,  Dr.  Duncan  Shaw,  (referred  to  p.  186,)  in  prejudice  against  it :  and 
doubtless  many  similar  cases  have  occurred. 

(Essay,  p.  09.)  • 


* 
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*">«■  presence  within  it,  of  their  Almighty  Deliverer.*  When  they  passed 
J^*:  Cloudy  pillar.  through  tie  sea,  He  took  his  station  in  the  rem, 
between  them  and  the  pursuing  Egyptians;  in  the  record  of  which 
movement  He  is  called  the  Avgtl  of  God,  (elouim,)  t  and  it  is  writ- 
tea  shortly  after,  In  the  morning  xatch  Jehovah  looked  unto  the  hoet  of 
tie  Egyptian!,  through  the  pillar  of  Jin  and  of  the  eland,  and  trtmhUd 
the  host  of  the  Egyptians.!,  These  passages  prove  that  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  the  Conductor  of  Israel,  and  that 
their  thoughts  assigned  to  him  a  local  presence  within  the  miraculous 

In  the  Song  of  Moses,  on  this  occasion,  the  divine  Deliverer  of  Israel 
U  celebrated  in  terms  agreeing  with  their  notion  of  his  local  pre- 
sence,§  and  is  mentiuned  by  the  name  Jehotah  ten  times,  ||  and  once 

Jah.  by  the  uame  JAH.«T     This  last  was  also  used  not 

many  days  after,  when  the  nation  of  the  Amalelrftcs  was  doomed  to 
extermination  by  the  arms  of  Israel.**  Notwithstanding  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  passage,  this  is  clear,  that  Jah  denotes  the  glorious 
Person  then  revealed  as  Israel's  Conductor  and  Defender. 

That  Person  having  led  them  to  the  foot  of  Sinai,  proposed,  in  ful- 
filment of  a  promise  he  made,  before  they  left  Egypt,  to  enter  into  a 
Sinai  Covenant.         Covenant  with  the  nation ;  to  which  they  rever- 

•  Kiod.  xiii.   17,  18,  31,  82. 

t  Eiod.  my.  19,  20.  *  Exod.  xiv.  24. 

%  Exoo.  iv.  2,  3,  6,  S,  12,  13,  IT. 
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rath-  assented.  *     The  terras  of  tliis  important  constitution,  called  appen- 
the  Sinai   Covenant,  f    the    first  testament ,  £    the  old  testament,  §    &c.  •  ^^  _  ; 
are  contained  in  the  twentieth,   and  the  /Am?  following  chapters  of 
Exodus.    Its  ratification  by  sacrificial  rites  is  recorded  in  the  tweaty- 
fourth.\\    In  this  Covenant,  the  two  parties  were  Jehovah  and  the 
whole  people  of  Israel ;  the  one  authoritatively  enjoining  duties,  and 
promising  benefits;   the  other  humbly  accepting  the  entire  consti- 
tution. 

If  we  inquire  by  which  of  the  Divine  Persons  adored  by  the  Patri- 
archs this  covenant  was  made,  the  answer  is,  by  both.  That  it  was 
formed  with  the  Second  Person,  appears  from  S.  Covenant  made 
the  passages  just  now  quoted,  and  several  by  both  Persons, 
others,  *T  especially  from  Stephen's  saying  of  Moses,  This  is  he  that 
was  with  the  church  in  tlie  wilderness,  with  the  Angel  which  spake  to  him 
in  the  mount  Sina,**  #*c.  $c  But  that  the  Sinai  Covenant  was  also 
made  with  Israel,  by  Jehovah,  the  First  Person,  is  equally  plain  from 
its  containing  this  promise,  Behold  I  send  an  Angel  (the  Septuagint 
version  has — MY  Angel)  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to 
bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.  (21)  Beware  of  him, 
and  obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  trans- 
grexsions :  for  my  name  is  in  him. — (23)  Mine  Angel  shall  go  before 
thee,  and  bring  thee  in  unto  the  Amorites,  and  the  Hittites,  j-c.  $'c.f[ 
The  name  of  Jehovah,  as  used  in  this  passage,  denotes  his  nature  or 
essence,  or — That  on  account  of  which  the  name  was  assumed, — which 
is  the  self-existence  of  the  Eternal  Being.     The  words  Angel,  (or 

•  Fjcod.  xix.  3—9.         f  So  called  by  theological  writers,  for  distinction. 

+  Heb.  ix.  (1,)  15;  (20). 

§  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  Heb.  viii.  13.  These  four  chapters  (Exod.  xx — xxiii.) 
wen  the  original  Covenant,  to  which  the  subsequent  writings  of  Moses  were 
added,  and  included  under  the  same  title.  We  apply  it  now  to  the  whole  body 
of  Jewish  Scriptures ;  but  this  was  not  done  by  the  Apostles. 

||  Sec  also     Heb.  ix.  18—20. 

%  Judges  ii.  1.  Ps.  lxviii.  17.  Ezek.  xx.  5—7,  11,  15,  &c.  Heb.  iii. 
a— 5,  9f  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony ;     Heb.  xii.  26. 

••  Acts  vii.  38.  As  the  following  clatRe, — "  and  [with]  our  fatfars,"  is 
liable  to  be  misunderstood  in  a  sense  that  would  favour  my  argument,  it  is 
omitted.  The  meaning  is  not  (as  the  Greek  words  show)  that  the  Angel  spake 
with  our  fathers, — but, — that  Moses  was  with  our  fathers.  The  word  trans- 
lated church  means  here,  as  elsewhere,  assembly  ;  and  denotes  the  whole  people 
congregated  to  hear  Jehovah  pronounce  the  Law. 

ft  Exod.  xxiii.  20—23. 
(71) 
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I-  Meatnger,)  and  tend,  denote  a  personal  distinction,  and  official  auboT- 
J  dilution:  and  the  injunctions  of  reverential  obedience,  with  the 
declaration  of  his  right  to  bestow  or  to  withhold  forgiveness,  ire 
additional  proofs  of  divinity.  The  triumphant  settlement  of  Israel  in 
a  land  thickly  inhabited  by  warlike  nations,  wu  acknowledged  bj  all 
to  require  Divine  power:*  and  its  accomplishment  is  exactly  that 
which  the  Subordinate  Divine  Person,  when  he  passed  between  the 
sacrifices,  promised  to  Abraham,  f  afterward  to  Jacob  in  Bethel, J  and 
to  Moses  at  the  bush,§  and  in  Egypt  |]  Hence  the  earliest  readers 
of  the  Mosaick  records,  had  proof  that  the  Conducting  Angel,  promised 
in  the  Sinai  Covenant,  was  not  another,  but  the  very  same  Divine 
Person  who  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  whose  appearances 
to  their  ancestors,  told  to  them  in  childhood,  were  now  recorded  in 
the  inspired  Scripture.  Also,  they  saw  that  the  covenant  waa  estab- 
lished between  Israel,  and  that  mysteriously  glorious  Person  by  whom 
the  Divine  Angel  was  commissioned. 

Again,  the  memorable  prediction  of  a  Prophet  like  unto  Hoses, 
contains  full  proof  that  the  First  Person  of  the  Sacred  Trinity  was  a. 
Party  in  that  covenant.  The  words  of  Moses,  when  his  forty  yean 
ministry  was  on  the  point  to  close,  are  these :— Jehovah  thy  God 
will  raite  np  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  mid.it  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren, 
like  unto  me  ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken  ;  (18)  according  to  all  that  thou 
desirttht  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Hortb  in  the  day  of  the  auevtbly, 
laying,  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God,  neither  let 
me  eee  thit  great  fire  any  more,  that  I  die  not.  (17]  And  Jehovah  mid 
-,  They  haw  well  [.pohen  thai]  which  they  have  spnken.    (IS) /u. 
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as  by  the  evident  agrement  of  the  terms  with  this  application,*  and  the  appek* 
incompatibility  of  any  other.  He,  then,  in  whose  name  Jesus  came,  ?™_. 
and  whose  commands  gave  authority  to  his  instructions,!  is  the  Per- 
son who  was  manifested  at  Sinai  by  the  *  great  fire,'  and  the  '  voice 
of  words,'  I  between  whom  and  the  people,  Moses  acted  as  mediator 
in  that  elder  covenant,  §  and  Jesus  in  the  present  more  glorious 
dispensation.  || 

Both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  therefore,  entered  into  covenant 
with  Israel  at  Sinai.  The  presence  of  Two  Divine  Persons  on  that 
occasion  is  indicated,  (yet  so  as  may  easily  Indications  of  divine 
be  overlooked,)  in  the  primary  record  in  plurality  at  the  time. 
Exodus;  that  is,— of  Him  who  had  hitherto  conducted  them,  the 
risible  tokens  of  whose  guardianship  were  probably  never  withdrawn, 
— and  of  Him  who,  on  the  appointed  day,  descended  upon  the  mount 
in  a  far  more  awful  and  terrifick  manner.  1T  The  slightness  of  these 
indications  was,  perhaps,  designed  to  prevent  the  notion  of  two  sepa- 
rate Divinities  being  grafted  upon  them  in  the  ages  that  followed ;  ** 
or,  in  our  times,  to  guard  against  mistaking  the  Object  of  the  Incarnate 
Redeemer's  obedience,  offered  under  the  Sinai  Covenant,  to  the  Father. 
But  certain  facts,  observed  by  all,  at  the  time,  and  afterward  cele- 


*  Dr.  Jortin,  and  after  him,  Bp.  Newton,  have  traced  the  resemblance 
between  Motes  and  Jesus  in  a  great  number  of  particular*.  The  chief  point, 
however,  is  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  only  Jewish  prophet  who  has  been, 
like  Moses,  the  Founder  of  a  new  law.  See  Jortinfs  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Vol.i.  (1805.)  pp.  134—150.  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies,  VI.  Vol.  i.    Smith's  Scripture  Testimony,  Vol.  I.  p.  182. 

f  John  v.  43.    vi.  38.    viii.  28,  29.    fee. 

J  Deut.  iv.  36.    Heb.  xii.  19. 

$  Exod.  xix.  3—10.  xx.  19—21.  xxiv.  1—8.  Deut.  v.  24—31.  fee. 
Gal.  iii.  19, 20.    Heb.  ix.  IS— 21.    &c. 

||  Heb.  ix.  15.    &c.  H  Exod.  xix.  11,  18, 20. 

**  It  may  perhaps  deserve  inquiry,  whether  the  two  horns  in  what  Scrip- 
ture contemptuously  calls  the  golden  calf,  (Exod.  xxxii.  4,)  and  the  two 
images  of  that  kind  placed  long  after,  the  one  in  Bethel,  and  the  other  ia 
Dan,  had  not  some  reference  to  the  tradition,  or  the  scriptural  indications,  of 
two  Persons  manifested  at  Sinai,  and  were  not,  so  far,  departures  from  the 
revealed  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  Jehovah's  Unity. — Some  authors  as- 
sert that  "  the  curled  hairs  and  horns  in  the  bull's  head  were,  in  hieroglyphics! 
writing,  made  the  emblem  of  fire  in  general,  or  fire  at  the  orb  of  the  sun ;" 
and  perhaps  this  emblem  was  therefore  used  by  the  Israelites,  after  Jehovah 
had  ir»iM»ifrrt«d  himself  in  fire.  Works  of  the  Rt  Hon.  Duncan  Forbes,  pp. 
148,150. 
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i-  brated  in  inspired  poem*  by  Moses  and  t' 
"  ted  to  the  beholders  of  tie  amaadngscene.thepTCWSnoe  of  the  Supreme 
Divine  Person.    The  passages  are  these  :— 

Dkot.  xxxiil.  1.  Judge*  v.  4,  9.  Hab.  iii.  3. 

Jehovah  came  from  Jehotah,  when  thou  God  came  from 
Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when  Teman,  and  the  Ho- 
Seiruntothem;neshined  thou  marchedst  out  of  the  If  One  from  Paran. 
forth  from  mount  Parnn.  field  of  Edam,  the  earth  Selah.  Hia  glory 
and  he  came  with  ten  trembled,  and  the  heavens  covered  the  het- 
thouaandiof  saints:  from  dropped,  the  clouds  also  vens,  and  the  earth 
his  right  hand  went  a  dropped  water.  Themoun-  was  full  of  hia 
fiery  law  for  them.  tains  melted  from  before    praise. 

Jehovah,  even  that  Sinai 
from    before    Jihiivaii, 
God  Of  Israel 
From  these  passages,  both  as  they  stand  in  the  Publics.  Version 
quoted  here,  and  in  those  of  Drs.  Horsley  *  and  Boothroyd,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  occasion  referred  to  is  the  Promulgation  of  the  Law. 
The  presence  of  numerous  created  ungvls  oa  that  occasion,  mentioned 
by  Moses  in  a  clause  better  translated  thus,  The  Hotif  One  rone  with 
tmdtitudet,  or,  lie  camt  with  halt/  myriadi,\   is   also  celebrated  by 
David,  in  the  Psalm  on  the  removal  of  the  Ark,  in  these  words; — 
The  charioti  of  God  [are]  tirmty  thousand,  [even]   thousands  of  angels  : 
the  Lord  [ti]  among  them,  [m  i»]  Sinai,  in  the  holy  [pfiapej.J    Without 
1  the  critical  difficulties  of  these  verses,  it  is  clear  from 
them,  that  wlieu    liic  I. ■!■■■.    w:t-:   :;ii.  n.   ;m    im 1 1 .iljit.J .!■  ■   multitude  of 
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Edam,  were  names  of  a  mountainous  district  northward  from  Si-  appen- 
nai,  and  on  the  southern  border  of  the  promised  land.  On  the  DIX  *•• 
morning  of  the  day  appointed,  Israel  beheld  the  The  scene 

whole  firmanent  covered  with  an  awful  gloom,  and  at  Sinai. 

Sinai  with  thick  darkness,  often  interrupted  for  a  moment  by  light- 
nings, which  with  the  bursting  of  thunder  reverberated  by  that  rocky 
region,  made  the  gloom  far  more  dreadful.    After  a  time,  the  trembling 
people  beheld  in  the  distance  over  Teman,  volumes  of  cloud,  with 
incessant  quick-darting  flames,  advancing  majestically  through  the 
heavens  toward  Sinai,  perhaps  with  a  sound  as  of  trumpets,  the 
flames  appearing  more  numerous,  and  occupying  a  wider  space  as 
they  approached,  till  at  length  they  were  seen  above  the  people,  qui- 
vering in  every  part  of  the  blackened  heavens,  while  from  the  clouds 
and  darkness  upon  Sinai,  broke  forth  that  terrifick  Fire,  which  be- 
tokened that  the  Supreme  Divine  Person  was  there. — If  any  reader 
should  account  so  localized  an  idea  of  God  in  that  manifestation,  incon- 
sistent with  His  essential  majesty,  let  him  remember  the  bright  cloud 
at  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus,  and  Him  that  silteth  on  the  throne,  as 
^presented  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  Two  Divine  Persons  were  known  at 
the  time  to  be  present  when  the  Law  was  given  from  Sinai ;  and  we 
are  now  prepared  to  notice  the  distinct  parts  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
administration  of  that  Covenant,  during  its  long  continuance. 

After  this  Constitution  had  been  written  on  a  scroll,  and  read  to  all 
the  people  by  Moses,  it  was  solemnly  ratified  by  sacrificial  rites;* 
which  being  over,  the   Deity  vouchsafed  a  Benign  manifest- 

more  benign  manifestation  of  himself  to  a  ation  at  Sinai. 

select  number.  (Exod.  xxiv.  9.)  "  Then  went  up  Moses,  and  Aaron, 
Nadab,  and  Abihu,  und  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel:  (10)  and  they 
*w  the  God  of  Israel:  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved 
Mjork  of  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it,  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  his  clearness. 
(11)  And  upon  the  nobles  ef  the  children  of  Israel  he  laid  not  his  hand: 
elm  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink.n  Here  was  a  glorious  efful- 
gence of  light,  at  once  placid  and  majestick ;  but  no  distinct  outline  of 
the  human,  or  of  any  other  figure  appears  to  have  been  discerned. 
Neither  was  there  any  appearance  of  plurality ;  and  the  general  re- 
semblance to  the  representation  of  the  First  Person,  in  the  book  of 

#  Exod.  xxiv.  1—8.    Heb,  ix.  18—20. 
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AF-nii.  Revelation,  confirms  the  conclusion  which  the  circumstances 
^L^  lead  the  spectators  to  form,  that  this  benign  light,  like  the  p 

devouring  fire,  must  be  vie  wed  as  a  manifestation  of  Him  who,  in  the 
covenant  with  Israel,  was  supreme.  Yet  perhaps  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  made  bj  the  Second  Person,*  acting  here  in  the  place  and 
office  of  the  First ;  as  at  the  last  day,  He  will  come,  not  onlj  ™  m  Up 
own  glory"  but  also  "  in  his  Father's."  t 

That  the  subsequent  visible  appearances  should  be  ascribed  to 
the  Son  of  God,  (not  known,  however,  as  jet  by  that  title,)  there  caa- 
Ati  subsequent  manifesto,-  not  be  a  doubt,  Moses,  secluded  for 
Hani  made  by  the  Christ.  forty  days  from  all  mortal  intercourse, 
on  the  top  of  Sinai,  hears  this  divine  mandate  and  promise:  Let  them 
make  me  a  sanctuary,  that  I  may  dwell  among  them. — Then  mill  I  meet 
with  thee,  and  I  will  commune  With  thee  from  above  the  mercy  *eat.% 
All  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  federal  relation  to  Israel  which 
Jehovah  had  condescended  to  assume;  hence  an  apostle  remarks, 
The  first  [covenant]  had  ordinances  of  divine  service,  and  a  worldly  note- 
tuary.  §  The  moveable,  but  rich  and  splendid  pavilion  directed  to  be 
prepared,  was  for  the  manifestation  and  worship  of  Him,  whose  pre- 
sence, as  the  Divine  Conductor  of  Israel,  had  been  promised  in  the 
Covenant  And,  aa  the  Speaker  here,  is  known  to  have  been  That 
Person,  by  his  commanding  the  Tabernacle  to  be  made  for  hie  own 
nee,  we  discover  at  once  that  this,  and  all  the  subsequent  manifes- 
tations to  Moses,  were  made,  and  were  known  at  the  time  to  be  made, 
v  the  Sef"i]'l  i'rr--i.  in  1 1 1 ■.-  (imlhcad. 
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AmgeTs  messenger,  it  was  at  once  understood,  must  be  a  mere  creature,  appen- 
Henoe  the  earnestness  with  which  Moses  deprecated  the  threatened  °?A  _ 
arrangement,  and  the  encouragement  he  felt  from  the  subsequent 
i,  My  presence  shall  go  [with  thee],  and  I  will  give  thee  rest  * 


It  follows,  that  to  this  uncreated  Angel  must  be  ascribed  (as  hath 
indeed  very  commonly  been  done,)  the  sublime  manifestation  in  which 
the  Divine  Name  was  proclaimed,  and  a  glorious  Form  retiring  from 
view  was  for  a  moment  beheld  by  Moses,  f  All  the  subsequent 
manifestations  to  that  favoured  prophet,  and  to  Israel  in  his  time,  as 
"ell  as  those  to  Balaam,  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  Second  Person. 

Their  regarding  Him  as  a  Messenger,  implied  the  existence  of 
mother  Person,  greater  in  office,  by  whom  He  was  commissioned. 
The  book  of  Genesis,  penned  in  the  wilderness,  and  taught  assiduously 
to  the  people,  strengthened  their  belief  of  a  In  God,  unity 
mysterious  plurality  in  the  God  (the  Elohim)  with  plurality. 
of  their  Fathers.  The  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  as  then  seen  in 
all  other  nations,  was  to  multiply  objects  of  worship.  Hence  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  needed  for  its  preservation,  that  memor- 
able announcement,  Hear,  O  Israel:  The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord; J  a  text  equally  capable  of  this  form,  Jehovah  is  our  God 
(elohim):  Jehovah  is  one;%  or  this,  Jehovah  our  Gods  (elohim) 
ism*  Jehovah. ||  This  was  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  Israeli tish 
drarch  and  state  :  but  along  with  it,  a  Plurality  in  God  was  taught 
from  the  first ;  and  the  unity,  as  well  as  the  plurality,  was  received 
then,  and  must  be  received  now,  on  the  evidence  of  Scriptural 
revelation.  11 

In  the  time  of  Moses  too  was  taught,  though  less  directly,  the 
Rhine  Paternity,  or,  That  Jehovah  is  the        Divine  paternity. 
Father  trf  his  Church.    When  that  prophet  was  first  sent  to  Egypt, 
this  was  his  message ;  Thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh,  Thus  saith  Jeho- 

•  Exod.  xxxiii.  14,  12—18.  +  Exod.  xxxiii.  21.  to  xxxiv.  a 

X  Deut.  vi.  4  §  Boothroyd. 

||  Wardlaw's  Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy,  p.  12. 

^f  That  this  is  not  a  doctrine  to  be  known  from  nature  and  reason  only, 
it  confessed  by  Dr.  Paley  in  the  important  remark,  "Certain  it  is,  that  the  whole 
argument  for  the  divine  unity,  goes  no  farther  than  to  a  unity  of  counsel." 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxv.  close.  See  also  Wardlaw's  Discourses  on  the  Soci- 
Controversy,  pp.  4—11. 

(Essay,  p.  77.)  H 
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appen-  vah,  Israel  is  my  son,  [even]  my  first-born :  and  I  say  unto  thee,  Let  my 
K*_m  ton  go,  that  he  may  serve  me :  and  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go,  behold, 
I  will  slay  thy  son,  [even]  thy  first-born.*  Forty  years  alter,  Moses 
wrote,  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God,  and,  Is  not  he  iky 
Father  ?\  Small  as  these  foundations  may  appear,  on  them  was 
built  the  precious  maxim,  that  God  is  the  Father  of  his  true  worship* 
pers,  which  is  referred  to  in  a  few  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,} 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Saviour  as  a  truth  universally  current 
among  the  Jews,  §  and  is  advanced  to  the  utmost  prominence  and 
glory  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  || 


The  Divine  name  JAH,  employed  in  celebrating  Israel's  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  and,  soon  after,  that  from  Amalek,f  was  in  the  fol- 

The  name  JAB.  lowing  year  in  daily  use ;  **  being  prefixed  to  the 
name  Oshea,  to  make  Jehoshua,\\  or  JAH,  the  Saviour,  the  name 
borne  by  him  who  had  been  the  leader  against  the  Amalekites,  who 
was  then  the  honoured  servant  (or  assistant)  of  Moses,  and  after- 


•  Exod.  iv.  22,  23. 


f  Deut.  xiv.  1.     xxxii.  6;  see  r.  19. 


J  Ps.  ciii.  13.  (PROv.iii.  11,12.  fee.  HEB.xii.5— a)  Isa.  i.  2.  xliii.G. 
xlv.  11.  lvi.  5.  lxiii.  16.  lxiv.  S.  Jer.  (ii.  27.)  Hi.  4,  19.  xxxi.  9,  90. 
Eser.  xvi.  21.     Hos.  xi.  1.     Mal.  i.  6.    (iii.  17.) 

§  Matt.  v.  16,  45,  48.     vi.  1.    &c.    &c.    (John  viii.  41.) 

||  John  i.  12.    John  xiv.  21.    xvi.  27.    xx.  .17.    Rom.  viii.  14—17.    &c. 
Gal.  iv.  5.    &c. 


%  p.  250. 


ft  Num.  xiii.  16.    J<?H  OShuA. 


••  Some  have  thought  that  the  Divine  Name  JAH  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  name  Judah,  (or  JfHuDaH,)  and  that  its  meaning  is,  The  pnrite 
of  J  ah  :  others  again,  with  the  Translators  of  our  Bible,  interpret  it  simply — 
Praise.  Gen.  xxix.  35.  margin.  Only  the  last  letter  of  JaH  is  there,  which 
is  added  to  many  other  words  and  names.  Yet  that  the  Divine  Name,  JAH, 
was  used  before  the  Exodus,  in  the  composition  of  human  names,  will  appear 
certain,  from  comparing  these  lines  of  descent  from  Judah,  as  recorded  in 
1  Chron.  ii.  3—10. 


Degree 
1st. 
2d. 
3<f. 
4th. 
6th. 


JUDAH  and  Tamar 


Pharez 
Hezron=Abiah 


Jerahmeel 

i 

Ahijah 


Ram 

I 

Amminadab 

I 

Nahshom. 

(78) 


— f~^\ 
Zerah 

Ethan 

I 
AZaR-IaH 


LEVI 

Kohatk 


I 
Moses 


rj 
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*wi  hb  successor.    The  Greek  translators  used  for  this,  I-e-sous,  appen 
a  English,  Jesus.  ™]t 

We  ire  not  told  whether  the  visible  manifestation  of  Jehovah's 
presence,  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  closed  before  the  death  of 
Hoses,  or  shortly  after  it.      Probably  it  was  Pillar  of  cloud 

Wore;  as  there  is  no  proof  of  its  continuance  seen  no   more. 

after  the  Israelites  arrived  at  the  station  east  of  the  Jordan,  opposite 
Jericho,  where  Moses  gave  his  parting  injunctions,  recorded  in  Deu- 
teronomy. As  shortly  afterward,  the  manna  ceased  as  soon  as  the 
Israelites  could  be  supplied  by  ordinary  means,*  so  probably  the 
pillar  that  had  guided  them,  vanished  when  they  were  encamped  at 
die  boundary  of  the  promised  country.  There  is  no  mention  of  it 
in  the  detailed  account  of  their  passing  the  Jordan,  f  or  of  the  re- 
peated processions  round  Jericho.  £ 

The  importance  given  on  these  occasions  to  the  Ark,  denoted  that 
it  was  now  become  the  chief  visible  token  of  Jeho-  The  Ark. 
tab's  presence ;  and  the  attendant  miracles  showed  his  power.  The 
title  given  to  the  Deity,  at  this  period,  in  the  phrases,  The  Ark  of 
ike  Covenant  of  the  Lord  of  all  the  earthy  and  The  Ark  of  Jehovah, 
tkt  Lord  of  all  the  earthy  \\  the  latter  part  of  which  may  just  as  well  be 
translated — the  Sovereign  of  all  the  land,  was  peculiarly  appropriate 
when  Israel  was  about  to  pass  the  boundary  river,  and  take  possession 
of  the  frontier  city. 

In  the  interval  between  these  events,,  Joshua  had  an  unexpected 
interview  with  a  Personage  standing  ( with  hi*  sword  drawn,1  perhaps 
with  his  helmet  closed  over  his  counte-  The  divine  Captain. 

who  told  him,  Am  Captain  of  the  host  of  Jehovah  am  I  now 
;**  words  that  in  connexion  with  preceding  facts  and  promises, 
prove  him  Divine.    Accordingly  he  required  from  Joshua,  exactly  the 
homage  as  from  Moses  at  the  bush,  saying,  Loose  thy  shoe  from 


Now  Nahthon,  the  Prince  of  the  tribe  io  the  time  of  Moses,  (Num.  i.  7.  vii. 
12,  17,)  was  descended  from  Judah  in  the  fifth  degree,  and  Azariah  only  in 
tat  third.  He  was  therefore  born,  and  perhaps  died  also,  before  the  Exodus : 
•ad  at  his  name  signifies  The  Help  of  JAH,  the  Divinity  must  have  been  so 
called  by  Israel  in  Egypt. — The  early  use  of  the  name  Moriah,  (Gen.  xxii.  2,) 
any  perhaps  throw  further  light  on  the  subject. 

•  Josh.  v.  11, 12.     f  Josh.  iii.  iv.     J  Josh.  vi. 

§  Josh.  iii.  11.     ||  Josh.  iii.  13. 

f  See  Exod.  uiiii.  20.  ••  Josh.  v.  14. 
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APISH-  off  thy  foot;  for  the  plan  whereon  thou  'tandeit  ii  holy.*     It  »U  iP* 
7*~\  Almighty  Angel,  seasonably  appearing  in  &  new  manner,  and  with 

new  title,  "  Captain  of  the  host,"  which  among  mortals  was  ordinUtl* 
borne  by  the  commander-in-chief,  t  and  probably  at  this  time  bj 
Joshua-    Wherefore  its  assumption  by  the  Divine  Angel,  correspond 
with  his  being  called,  when  Israel  was  governed  hy  Judges,  "Jehovi* 
the  Judt/e,"X  when  an  anointed  high-priest  "judged  Israel,"  Jeho- 
vah's "  Anointed  CW,"§  and  when  kings  reigned,  "tbb  kinc."|| 
It  is  possible  too,  that  from  this  tide  may  have  been  formed  one 
.   which  we  find  in  popular  use  three  centuries  after,  and  sanctioned  in 
"LotmofhotU."  Scripture,  "Jehovah  ofhatts."^     It  seems  to 

denote  the  common  and  not  unfounded  belief,  that  when  Ismel  went 
forth  to  war,  hosts  of  angels  accompanied  them,  under  One  Almighty 
Commander. — It  con  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  belief  prevailed  in 
the  time  ot  Joshua,  as  it  did  certainly  in  that  of  David.** 

The  land  being  in  a  great  measure  subdued,  the  Tabernacle  was 
placed  at  Shilnh,  ff  which  thus  became  a  temporary  capital,  and 
Shiloh,  and  the  remained  there  three  centuries.  £  The 
heavenly  sanctuary.  provisions  of  the  Mosaick  code  came  now 
into  full  operation :  and  the  tithes  were  presented  at  Shiloh,  with  the 
appointed  form,  containing  these  words ;  Look  down  from  iky  koly 
habitation,  from  heat-en^  and  blrts  thy  jieople  Israel,  and  the  land  ichieh 
thou  hail  given  tu,  j-c.  §§  This  constant  recognition  of  Jehovah's  pre- 
sence in  his  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  of  Ids  protection  enjoyed  in  all 
the  borders  of  their  luml,  uukrged  the  popular  view  of  his  perfee 
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poorer  the  mercy-seat,  could  not  be  seen  except  by  the  high  priest  appen- 
•  «e  day  in  each  year,  *  it  is  propable  it  was        The  Shekinah      DIX  E' 

•wanted  in  those  ages,  a  rare  and  temporary         not    constant. 

4peuroce;  which  (as  some  of  them  have  told  mc)  is  the  present 

•pinion  of  the  Jews. 
The  ordinary  presence  of  the  Divine  Angel,  it  would  be  thought, 

Hi  in  the  heavens :  but  his  power  was  constantly  exerted  for  Israel's 

protection,  and  his  special  presence  afforded  whenever  it  was  necessary. 

Of  this  necessity  there  were,  in  the  period  of  the  Judges,  repeated 
tssttnces,  resulting  from  the  circumstances  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of 
idolatrous  and  powerful  nations.    It  was  a  prevalent  maxim  of  the 
timet,  that  the  government  of  the  whole  earth  was  shared  among 
distinct  divinities,  \  each  people  having  a  guardian  deity,  whose  power 
vu  indicated  by  the  victories  and  prosperity        Ancient  notion  of 
of  his  worshippers.     This  maxim  Jehovah        tutelary  divinities. 
had  so  far  condescended  to  employ  in  the  service  of  truth,  as  to  pro- 
■be  bis  people  Israel,  fruitful  seasons,  success  in  battle,  and  other 
temporal  benefits,  so  long  as  they  adhered  exclusively  to  the  worship 
of  Himself,  and  without  corrupting  it  by  images.  J    His  own  supe- 
riority to  the  gods  of  Egypt,  the  mightiest  nation  of  the  time,  and  to 
those  of  other  tribes,  had  been  demonstrated;  and  in  the  law,  He  had 
told  Israel  not  to  fear  any  other  deities,  for  that  He  was  far  greater 
tod  more  powerful.  §    But  the  Law  contains  no  declarations,  like  those 
in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  ||  that  the  gods  of  the  nations  were  mere 
vanities,  either  imaginary  beings,  or  senseless  blocks.    This  was  left 
lor  the  experience  of  ages  to  prove.    They  were  believed  in  the  earlier 
periods  to  be  real  powers,  but  greatly  inferiour  to  Jehovah.    Yet  when 
their  worshippers  were  seen  in  remarkable  prosperity,  many  in  Israel 
would  be  tempted  to  think  their  inferiority  was  far  less  than  had  been 
supposed,  and  that  prudence  dictated  some  occasional  sacrifices  to  the 
deities  of  neighbouring  countries,  lest  the  frontier  districts  should 
suffer  from  their  displeasure.  II 

•  Lev.  xvi.  2,  29,  34. 

f  Judges  xi.  23, 24.    Ruth  i.  15.     1  Sam.  xxvi.  19.    &c. 

J  See  the  notes  [J,  §,]  on  p.  245. 

$  Exod.  xviii.  II.     Deut.  vi.  14.    vii.  18,  21,  25.     x.  17.    (xxix.  17). 

H  Ps.  xrvi.  5.    cxv.  3—8.     Isa.  xliv.  8—20.    Jer.  x.  1 1.     &c     &c. 

f  We  have  an  instance  of  this  perverse  reasoning:  in  2  Chbon.  xxviii.  23. 
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»-  This  worldly  policy  had  the  wont  consequences.  *  The  evil  prae- 
•  lice  rapidly  extended,  and  the  prosperous  nation  of  idolaters  was 
emboldened  to  attack  Israel,  who  were  unnerved  in  battle  by  their 
Apattacui  opinion  of  their  assailants'  deities;  while  Jehovah 
of  Itrael.  righteously  suffered  the  chosen  tribes  to  be,  for  a 
while,  the  prey  of  their  enemies.  Feeling,  at  length,  how  vainly  they 
had  courted  the  favour  of  these  neighbouring  divinities,  they  again 
sought  refuge  in  the  mercy  and  power  of  Jehovah,  whose  worship 
they  had  never  entirely  forsaken.  He  raised  up  deliverers,  who  all 
were  zealous,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  for  His  exclusive  worship 
and  honour.  In  some  instances,  the  Divine  Angel  visibly  appeared, 
in  order  that  his  commissioned  servant  might  be  encouraged,  that 
Appearance*  of  His  victories  over  Egypt  and  the  nations  of 
the  divine  Angel.  Palestine  might  be  remembered  anew,  and  that 
minds  enfeebled  by  idolatry  might  be  aided  in  their  worship,  by  an 
Object  on  which  imagination  might  usefully  be  exercised.  In  this 
way  He  appeared  to  Gideon, f  to  the  parents  of  Samson,;  and,  pos- 
sibly, to  others  whose  introduction  to  the  office  of  judge  is  barely  men- 
tioned. And  on  one  occasion,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Joshua,  ■ 
large  assembly  of  the  people  were  addressed  by  "  [on]  angel  of  the 
Lord,"  in  these  words,  "  /  made  you  to  go  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  Acer 
brought  you  unto  the  land  which  I  tware  unto  your  father* :"  j-c.§  Hence 
it  is  probable  this  was  the  Almighty  Angel,  manifesting  his  presence, 
as  in  the  wilderness,  by  a  cloud  from  which  he  spake. 


Thus  by  a  few  ornisicwial  niiiui Testations  at  a  distance  from  the 
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retrospect,  the  whole  period  under  the  Judges  was  a  prolonged  struggle  appen- 

hstween  Israel  and  the  idolatrous  nations  they  were  directed  to  sub-  J^_ ; 

doe,  and  over  whom  the  Divine  Angel  had  promised  complete  victory. 

His  evident  aim  throughout,  and  the  tendency  of  his  administration, 
n  Israel's  weal  or  wo,  was  to  establish  the  knowledge  and  obedience 
of  God,  according  to  the  Law  of  Moses ;  which  was  afterward  celebrated 
by  Dtvid  thus ;  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity.  * 

One  series  of  the  visible  manifestations  of  the  Second  Person  began 
with  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  closed,  apparently,  at  the  removal  of 
Israel  into  Egypt.     After  an  interval  of  more  1st  and  2nd  series 

thin  two  centuries,  another  series  began  with  of  them  compared. 
the  call  of  Moses,  and  continued  till  the  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the 
Philistines.  In  this  second,  we  find  the  human  form  less  used  in  the 
|  Divine  appearances,  and  no  familiar  interviews  like  those  vouchsafed 
to  the  Patriarchs ;  but  instead,  devouring  fire,  or  impenetrable  cloud, 
risible  without  any  interruption  during  forty  years;  and  afterward 
flWMimittl  manifestations,  chiefly  by  the  Shekinah,  for  three  centuries 
note.  In  the  first  series,  the  Deity  appearing  commonly  used  the 
name  El  Shaddai,  but  in  the  second,  Jehovah  ;  by  this  and  other 
methods  advancing  his  people's  knowledge  of  Him,  and  their  reveren- 
tial obedience. 


Section  VIII.     The  Publick  Religion,  from  Samuel  to  Solomon. 

Before  the  capture  of  the  Ark,f  provision  was  made  for  its  ultimate 
honours,  and  for  the  support  of  pious  minds  in  the  long  interval. 
The  prediction  in  the  close  of  Hannah's  song,  J  and  that  contained 
in  the  message  of  exclusion  addressed  The  future  restoration 

to  Eti,§  showed  that  the  Divine  Angel,  of  the  Ark  provided  for. 
under  the  titles  of  Kino,  and  the  ANOINTED  ONE,  was  again  to 
be  gloriously  revealed  in  Israel.  And  Samuel,  who  in  old  age  poured 
the  consecrating  oil  on  the  head  of  David,  ||  the  restorer  of  the  Ark  to 
publick  homage,  was  called  in  childhood  to  the  exercise  of  the  pro- 
phetick  office,  before  it   was  removed  from  the  Tabernacle  ;1T — an 

•  Heb.  i.  9.    Ps.  xlv.  7.  f  1  Sam.  iv.  11. 

}  1  Sam.  ii.  10.    pp.  198;  202.  §  1  Sam.  ii.  36.    pp.  198—202. 
||  1  Sam.  xvi.  1—13.  f  1  Sam.  iii. 
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'•  arrangement  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign  Angel's  manifest-  , 
''  aliens,  showed  the  continuance  of  his  authority,  and  bis  care  for  his 
people. 

While  the  Sacred  Cheat  was  among  the  Philistines,*  and  on  its 
return  to  Israel,!  tcrrifiek  displays  of  Almighty  power,  on  those  who 
Dread  nf  treated  it  with  too  little  reverence,  gave  an  awful 

the  Ark.  idea  of  Him  who  had  used  it  as  his  throne, — caused 

the  Israelites  then  to  shun  it  from  dread,  that  subsided  into  neglect,{ 
— and  prepared  the  next  age,  who  saw  it  removed  to  Jerusalem,  to 
yield  its  Divine  Owner  full  honours,  although  his  virible  manifesta- 
tions were  nut  renewed  till  Solomon's  time. 

Having  in  the  third  Section  noticed  the  very  peculiar  state  of  the 
Mosaicli  religion,  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and  SauL,§  during  which  the 
Almighty  Angel  suspended  his  manifestations,  and  as  a  distinct 
Divine  Person,  was  half  forgotten,  we  proceed  to  the  time  of  David, 
when  he  was  honoured  more  than  ever. 

There  are  some  indications  of  a  greater  regard  to  That  Person 
among  the  ancestors  of  David,  than  was  found  in  the  nation  generally. 
Regard  to  the  Ark  The  expression  in  Psalm  exxxii.  6,  respect- 
by  Datid't  aneuton.  ing  the  Ark,  Lo,  we  heard  of  it  at  EphrmUk, 
(the  district  about  Bethlehem,  where  Boaz  and  his  descendants  lived 
in  rural  opulence,)  |j  seems  to  denote  that  while  it  was  forgotten  in 
the  rest  of  the  land,  Mere  it  was  reverently  remembered.     The  names 
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off  David's  ancestors,  and  still  more  that  of  Zeruiah,*  his  own  sister,  apmsn- 
in  Admdjah  and  Shephatiah,^  two  of  his  sons,  bom  before  his  J^J^ 
in  Jerusalem,  all  containing  the  divine  name  J  AH,  and  in 
when  it  was  far  less  used  than  afterward  in  the  composition  of 
names,  seem  to  show  that  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  Glorious 
whose  distinctive  appellation  it  was,  prevailed  among  David's 
family  connexions.  In  Ps.  cxviii,  composed  after  his  establishment  in 
ma  kingdom,  he  says  "  f  called  upon  J  ah  in  distress :    Jah  answered 
mt,  fmd  art  me]  in  a  large  plaee.%  David?*  early  regard  to  the 

lad  the  opening  of  Psalm  cxxxii.  divine  Angel,  and  his  Ark. 

Jrtliwem  that  daring  **  all  his  afflictions,"  which  consumed  his  youth 
ad  prime  of  manhood,  he  ever  kept  in  view  as  his  leading  object, 
tot  Kstoratian  of  the  Ark  to  publick  honour ;  a  design  perhaps  formed 
span  through  the  early  instructions  of  Samuel. 

Again;  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  turns  in  that  long  series  of 
"afficaons,"  he  celebrated  the  Owner  of  the  neglected  Ark,  as  the 
Gavmander  of  angelick  troops,  and  Protector  of  the  pious;  The 
hgd  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  de- 
fartta  them.§  And  in  the  next  Psalm,  written  during  the  same 
period,  that  Personage  is  mentioned  as  pursuing,  and  then  as  routing 
the  en*mi*a  of  David,||  whose  cause  was  identified  with  that  of  God. 
These  passages  may  receive  illustration  from  a  circumstance  in  die 
Aflistine  war,  shortly  after  all  Israel  submitted  to  David.  He  and 
**  army  were  directed  to  wait  in  a  par-  The  Lord  marching 

tieular  place  for  the  following  signal  of  with  Israel  to  battle. 

u  When  thou  hearest  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  then  shalt  thou  bestir  thyself:  for  then  shall  Jehovah  go 


tad  the  second  to  Ps.  xlv.  7.  John  xx.  17.  &c.  But  that  the  Divine  Angel 
aumld  be  spoken  of  by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  as  partaking  with  them  in 
neiliiiaihin  to  a  common  Father,  is  truly  remarkable.  If  the  genealogies  of 
fcriptare  were  examined  with  a  diligence  like  that  which  has  been  employed 
t,  tome  interesting  marks  of  the  current  sentiments  in  successive  ages 
be  discovered.    These  strata  are  worthy  o  f  attention. 


•  1  Chroh.  U.  16.  2  Sam.  ii.  18.  iii.  39.  &c.  The  name  means, 
TriimUUio*  of  Jah.  As-  her  sons  were  companions  of  David  in  his  early  wars, 
Ztnrimh  must  have  been  born  not  very  long  after  the  Ark  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines,  or  sent  into  obscurity  at  Kirjath-jearim.  For  illustration  of  the 
featiatnt  expressed,  see  Judges  x.  16. 

f  1  Chbon.  iii.  d— 4.  The  names  mean,  JAH  is  my  Sovereign,  and— 
JAH  is  my  Judge* 

%  v.  5u  §  Ps.  xxxiv.  7.  <fr  title.     1  Sam.  xxi.  10,  &c. 

||  Pb.  xxxv.  5, 6. 
(Essay,  p.  85.*)  i 
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appen-  mi{  be/ore  thee,  la  mite  the  holt  of  tin  PhUittmm.*     The  wound 
^~  not  fail  to  produce  in  minds  excited  by  the  previous  declaration 

suspense,  a  strong-  belief,  coinciding  with  that  of  Joshua'! 

noticed, t  that  the  Almighty,  attended  by  angelick 

ing  through  the  air,  for  the  destruction  of  His  people' 

belief  in  both  ages  confirmed  by  success. 

Seven  years  after  David  began  to  reign  over  Jonah,  the  c 
of  the  other  eleven  tribes  having  ceased,  and  the  whole  nation  being- 

Rrmnratt  of  the  7'o-  united  under  him  as  its  divinely  appointed. 

bernaeU    and  Ark.  Governor,  he  prepared  for  the  removal  of 

the  Ark  to  Zion,  a  place  then  newly  conquered  from  its  ancient  idola- 
trous possessors,  the  Jebusites.J  That  sacred  coffer,  the  golden 
throne  of  Jehovah,  had  been  kept  in  obscurity  tetenty  or  eigkty  ye»rs§ 
at  Kirjath-jcarim,||  twenty  miles  distant  from  Shiloh,  where,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  period,  was  the  Mosaick  Tabernacle,  which  was 
afterward  at  Nob,H  and  at  the  close  of  it,  at  Gibeon,**  a  place  about 


§  For  lirtnty  years  after  the  Ark  boil  been  takco  to  KirjalAjcnrim,  it  was 
entirely  ni-plocU.il,  and  idolatry  prevailed  to  an  awful  extent.  (1  Skit.  vii. 
3—3).  Tlicn  followed  a  revival  of  true  religion  under  Samuel,  and  successful 
warfare  against  the  PKHat'ma,  {v.  2—14.)  during  leveral  yean,  say  elm*. 
Then  came  SauTi  reign  ot forty  years  ;  (Acts  xiii.  21,)  and  DariiFi  in  Hebroa 
of  mm  and  a  half.  {%  Sam.  ii.  11.  v.  5.)  A  year  or  two  more  might  elapse 
before  tlit  Ark  could  be  removed ;  and  thus  the  time  of  iu  obscurity  it  made 
out  to  lie  ri-jhty  years.  30f]  If10f7(f-li=80.  But  some,  induced  by  the 
necessity  of  reconciling  the  perplexed  chronolotry  of  the  Judges  with  the 
period  staled  in  I  Kingt  vi.  1,  to  shorten  every  ttnn  as  much  as  possible,  have 
reduced  that  above  estimated  at  thirteen,  to  one  or  two  years,  and  placed  the 
events  recorded  I  Sam.  vii.  3 — IT,  within  the  tieruty  years  mentioned  v.  2, 
which  brings  the  whole  interval  to  about  skvehtv  gears. 
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eifjtf  miles  from  Jerusalem.    David's  first  attempt  was  suspended  by  appew- 
tie death  of  Uzza,  inflicted  by  Jehovah  for  his  want  of  reverence  for  J^^' 
tkeirL*    This  event,  along  with  the  memory  of  a  similar  punish- 
■art,  executed  on  numbers  at  Beth-shemesh,t  was  productive,  no 
doubt,  of  unusual  awe  for  that  Unseen  Personage,  who  so  jealously 
guarded  the  symbol  of  his  government. 

At  length,  the  Ark  was  brought  in  a  triumphal  processsion  of  the 

whale  nation  to  Zion ;f  on  which  day  was  used  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm, 

where,  for  the  first  time  in  scripture,  The  Second  Person  ce- 

ifter  the  two  occasions  when  Moses  lebrated  in  Ps.  lxviii. 

(■ployed  it,  we  find  the  name  Jah,  in  the  clause — Extol  him  that 

riietk  upon  the  heavens  hy  his  name  Jah,§ — and  in  this, — that  the  Lord 

Gsi  for  that  JAH  Elohim)  might  dwell  [among  them."]  ||  Moreover,  the 

falm  opens  with  the  exact  sentiment  expressed  by  Moses  when  the 

ttk  set  forward,  IT  and  by  him  addressed  directly  to  Jehovah,  in  those 

kj%  visibly  manifested.    And  it  contains  shortly  after,  this  comme- 

ttontion  of  that  period;   O  God,  when  thou  wentest  forth  before  thy 

JMpfe,  when  thou  didst  inarch  through  the  wilderness ;  the  earth  shook, 

tht  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God :  [even]  Sinai  itself  [was 

nmd]  at  the  presence  of  God,  the  God  of  Israel.**    From  these  and 

other  proofs,  it  is  clear  that  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm  celebrates  the 

Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  to  whom  it  is  in  part  addressed ; 

tad  that  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  visible  manifestations,  his 

presence  was  believed  to  be  then  in  a  special  manner  restored  to 

Israel;  from  which  they  confidently  expected  the  most  important 

knefit&tt 

The  tone  of  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm,  is  decidedly  warlike ;  and  such, 
it  was  foreseen,  must  be  the  character  of  David's  reign.  The  home 
possessions  of  the  twelve  tribes  had  been  given  them  in  the  times  of 
Moses  and  of  Joshua;  but  so  late  as  David's  accession,  they  were 

*  2  Sam.  vi.  6—10.     1  Chron.  xiii.  9—13. 

f  1  Sam.  vi.  20.  />.  264. 

X  2  Sam.  vi.  12—19.     1  Chron.  xv.  1.— xvi.  3. 

§  Ps.  lxviii.  4.  i|  r.lS  — pp.  204,  205.  %  NtJM.  x.  35. 

••  Ps.  lxviii.  7,  8.  ft  p-  197. 

(87-) 
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2V  mm  of  not  entirely  cleared  of  the  former  idoutroaf 

"      DavuHt  nrijnt.  inhabitants.     Yet  beyond  these  home  (MM 

noon,  » large  territory  to  Ae  eastward  had  been  promised  to  AbnfcMi 
baring  the  Euphrates  for  its  boundary,*  the  inhabitants  of  mhA 
were  not  to  be  expelled,  but  made  tributary,  sod  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah  to  be  extended  over  the  whole.  It  was  hoped,  and:  Tirtaaftj 
promised,  thai  under  David  thia  vast  accession  of  dominion  should  be 
secured  \o  Israel  :t  a  hope  not  to  ba  realised  without  tone  oppOJUM 
from  the  natives,  and  bloody  want,  which  are  riridly  described  no.An 
histories  and  sacred  odes  of  that  period.  In  these  wars,  Israel  relies1 
on  tho  Divine  Angel,  the  Captain  of  the  halt  n/ Jehovah,  personally, 
commanding  his  angels,  and  influencing,  by  bis  Almighty  Spirit^  David 
and  his  army.  It  corresponded  with  this  military  aspect  of  Jaaous's 
renewed  government,  that  the  symbol  of  His  presence  should:  be 
The  Ark  under  a  placed  under  a  war-tent,  superiouD  probably 

military  pavilion.  to  the  splendid  pavilions  used  in  their  en- 

campments by  eastern  monarqhs.  At  an  advanced  period  of  these 
contests,  we  find  this  temporary  accommodation  of  die  Ark.  referred  to 
as  of  military  character.  When  David  urged  Uriah  to  intempt  the 
toils  of  war  by  a  short  enjoyment  of  his  home,  thai  brute  but  injured 
officer  alleged  as  the  ground  of  hie  refusal.  The  ARK,  and  Itmd, 
and  Jttdah,  abide  in  tent* ;  and  my  lord  Joab,  and  the  lervnlt  of  my. 
lord,  art  encamped  in  the  aptnfieldi;  thalll  then  go  into  mine  hoiut,\ — ? 
While  the  nation  waa  occupied  in  war,  the  place  where  it  assembled 
in  honour  of  the  Diviue  Sovereign's  presence,  had  a  military  aspect. 
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fooosnding  nations.  Hence,  in  the  psalm  expressly  recorded  to  appbk- 
»  bee*  first  used  in  Zion,  before  the  Ark,  *  Jehovah's  worshippers  J^J^ 
ctjfad  on  to  spread  his  truths ; 

"  Declare  his  glory  among  the  nations; 

"  Among  all  peoples,  his  wonderful  deeds !"  &c.  &c. 

bhsbitaats  of  the  expected  territory  are  summoned  to  do 

H  Give  to  Jehovah,  kindreds  of  the  people, — 

"  Give  to  Jcroyah,  glory  and  power:"  &c.  &c.  f 

reign  over,  the  nations  is  proclaimed  as  actually  begun;  while 
invited  to  rejoice*  and  all  nature  with  them,  in  its  equity  and 


is  mil  accomplishment,  indeed,  of  the  noble  expressions  of  that 
ihml&r  psalms,  is  no  doubt  reserved  for  an-  age  that  even  yet  is 
»;  when  a  more  ample  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  con- 
on  of  the  world,  shall  diffuse  universal  joy; — an  age  that  may 
i  as  rapidly,  as  did  the  change  from  Israel's  adversity  m  the  last 
t  of  Saul,  to  their  exalted  power  and  usefulness  in  the  next  reign, 
larger  and  more  spiritual  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
ise  to  Abraham,  will  then  be  fulfilled.  Its  temporal  branch, 
▼er,  had  narrower  limits,  and  in  David's  victories  an  earlier 
npMshment,  which,  though  not  complete,!  was  yet  so  important 
beneficial  as  well  to  suit  the  animated  expressions  of  the  "new 
§  referred  to  above. 


remarked  that  in  Ps.  lxviii,  (the  poem  sung  at  the  removal 
e  Ark  to  Zion,)  the  Divine  name  Jah  was  introduced  with  peeu* 
olemnity,!|  confirming  the  conclusion  from  passages  in  Exodus, 
this  name  belongs  specially  The  name  JAH  frequently 

e  Second  Person.  11    The  fre*  used  from  D*vi<Ts  time. 

cy  of  its  use  in  David's  time  appears  from  several  of  his  inspired 
;  particularly  Ps.  cxviii,  written  soon  after  that  event,  in  which 
urs  six  times,**  from  Ps.  exxii,  where  the  nation  is  mentioned 

:h*on.  xvi.  7;  24,  28.  f  Ps.  xcvi.  3;  7.    Boothroyd. 

J  See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  Section  vi.  ftp.  244 — 248. 

§  Ps.  xcvi.  1. 

867.  1T  J>.  360.  »  v.  5,  5,  14, 17, 18, 19. 

(89») 
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i-  as  Ike  tribtt  of  Jas  *  and  from  all  those  psalms  which  begin  or  aw 
*'•  with  Hallelu-JAH,  that  is,  Praite  ye  At  LoBD.f    And  almost  BMiJ 

page  of  subsequent  sacred  history,  may  attest  its  greatly  increased  flaw* 

in  the  composition  of  human  names. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  David's  reign,  was  given  to  his  and  Israet"* 
Divine  Sovereign,  another  title,  occurring  with  great  frequency  aval 
peculiar  importance  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Old,  in  only 

A   new   title,  three  or  four  places.     Two  of  these  are  in  thser 

"Son  of  God."  Second  Psalm,  {  which  evidently  was  written 

after  the  Ark  was  placed  in  Zion,  and  before  the  whole  territory  pro- 
mised to  Abraham  was  subdued.  It  exhibits  the  neighbouring 
sovereigns  and  nations,  planning  measures  of  opposition  to  Jehovah* 
"  that  titteth  t'n  the  kearcnt"%  and  to  "  his  Anointed,"  "  the  Sove- 
reign," whom  he  had  placed  as  King  in  Zion ;  and  of  whom,  it  i* 
added,  Bleated  are  alt  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Atm,||-  -words  inap- 
plicable to  a  creature.  Hereby  are  ascertained  the  date  of  the  Psalm* 
and  the  Personage  of  whom  it  treats,  known  hitherto  by  the  titles 
Angel  and  Anointed,  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  Scripture,  called 
the  "SON"  of  God. 

This  filial  relation  is  proclaimed  by  himself  in  these  words,  /  will 


i  The  following  Psalms  have  HaUeloJAH  in  both  the  beginning  and 
the  end;  Pa.  106,  113,  13a,  146,  147,  MM,  149,  150.     Two  have  it  at  UK 

beginning  only;  11],  and  112.      The  following  have  it  only  at  the  clow; 
104,  105,  115,  116,  117.     It  occurs  also  in   IN.  exxxv.  3. 

%  v.  7.  12.  The  word  translated  Son  in  v.  IS,  is  different  from  that  in 
v.  7,  and  is  Chaldte  rather  than  Hebron.  In  this  place,  some  have  translated 
it  the  chosen;  but  it  is  used  three  limes  for  Son  in  Pnor.  zni.  2;  and 

~      ii.  13,  Ommtm,  Dp,  J.  I'm  Smith,  and  other  eminent  eriticks  retain 
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*&n  ike  decree :  Jehovah  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  [art]  my  Son;  appen 
today  have  I  begotten  thee.*  No- where  else  in  the  Ancient  Scrip-  DIX  fi 
teres,  is  to  be  found  language  like  this.  Of  the  whole  nation  collect- 
or, indeed,  the  Divine  Angel  hod  said  to  Moses  in  Midian,  Thou 
lUt  toy  unto  Pharaoh,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my 
fnt-btrn :  frc.  f  To  the  people  individually,  that  lawgiver,  shortly 
Wore  his  death,  had  said,  (without  adverting  then  to  personal  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Godhead,)  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your 
6d,J— an  important  clause  most  literally  rendered  thus,  Sons  [are'] 
J*  to  Jehovah  your  God,  that  is,  adopted  sons.  And  the  Deity, 
^etkmg  (as  He  spake  from  Sinai)  without  any  evident  regard  to 
personal  distinctions,  gave  to  David,  this  assurance  concerning  each 
in  the  line  of  his  successors,  I  will  be  to  him  as  a  Father ',  and  he  shall 
k  to  me  as  a  «m.§  Between  all  these  expressions,  and  that  of  the 
fond  Psalm,  a  marked  difference  is  observable.  The  former  include 
lumber  of  individuals  existing  either  contemporaneously  or  in 
accession:  while  in  the  latter,  sonship  is  ascribed  to  one  single 
Personage,  in  nature  eternal,  of  whom  Jehovah  had  said  ages  before, 
My  name  is  in  him,  \\  He  is  addressed  in  Ps.  ii, — Thou  art  MY  Son ; 
whereas  in  the  other  cases,  except  the  first,  the  expression  is  not — 
MY  Son,  but — *  TO  him  a  Father — TO  me  a  son*  *  Sons  are  ye  TO 
Jihovah  your  God.1  In  our  common  intercourse,  a  young  man's 
nying  of  an  elder,  He  is  a  father  to  me,  would  suggest  a  very  different 
meaning  from  the  words,  He  is  my  father.  There  appears  to  hare 
been  the  same  difference  in  the  force  of  the  corresponding  words  in 
Hebrew.  H 

•  v.  7.    See  pp.  191, 202,  203. 

f  p.  257.  %  p.  25a    See  also  Debt,  xxxii.  19. 

§  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  1  Chron.  xvii.  13.  An  attempt  is  made  to  express 
the  force  of  the  particle  occurring  four  times  in  this  short  sentence,  by — to, 
sad  at. — Whether  this  Divine  communication  to  David  was  before  or  after 
his  penning  Ps.  ii.  under  inspiration,  is  not  certainly  known :  but  the  different 
aspect  of  Israel's  enemies,  in  the  two  compositions,  makes  it  probable  that  Ps. 
iL  Had  the  priority. 

II  P-  Ml- 
•J  In  fifty  places  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  1  Chron.,  we  find  the 
phrase, — son  of—sons  of; — as  in  ch.  i.  5,  The  sons  ofJaphcth.  Once  only 
occurs  the  phrase— sons  TO — in  ch.  ii.  52,  where  our  Translators  have  given 
the  passage  this  turn,  "  And  Shobal  the  father  of  Kirjath-jearim  HAD  SONS; 
Hmroeh,  [and}  half  of  the  Manahethites."  Possibly  these  were  nephews  or 
grandchildren,  whom  Shobal  had  adopted.  When  Jacob  adopted  the  sons  of 
Joseph,  he  said,  not — They  shall  be  my  sons, — but — Thy  two  sons — [are]  TO 
M £ z--tkey shall  be  TO  ME;  properly  rendered  in  the  Common  Vcndon — 
Gsm.  xlviii.  5. 

(91  •) 
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Amu-     The  title  "Son,"  newly  given  to  the  Divine  King  adored  in  Zion,  was 
Drx  *•  far  superiour  to  that  of  David's  successor,  or  that  of  the  whole  people. 


It  implied  approxima-  Yet  as  these  were  in  some  sense,  mm  oj 

Hon  to  the  Israelites.  God,  when  their  Divine  Sovereign  pub- 

lished himself  to  be  the  'begotten*  'Son*  of  God,  it  would  appear  a 
condescending  approach  to  their  own  circumstances, — a  taking  part 
with  them  in  the  filial  relation  to  Him  who  was  (officially)  Highest  ia 
Reference  to  the  the  Godhead.  And  it  may  have  been  chiefly 
future  incarnation,  from  regard  to  his  future  incarnation,  that 
die  Second  Person  previously  called  himself  the  Son.  Though  un- 
questionably a  divine  title,  since  it  was  borne  by  Him  long  before  He 
had  any  other  than  a  Divine  nature,  it  may  always  have  had,  in  the 
Infinite  mind,  a  reference  to  His  intention  of  becoming  a  Son,  by 
miraculously  assuming  human  nature;* — a  reference,  of  which  an- 
cient saints  in  their  loftier  meditations  might  sometimes  catch  a 
glimpse,  so  far  at  least,  as  to  perceive  the  intention  of  some  closer 
connexion  with  Israel. 

Still  more  of  gracious  condescension  appeared  in  the  Divine  Sotft 
causing  it  to  be  published  about  the  same  time,  that  between  liimw^f 

Matrimonial  relation  be-  and  Jerusalem,  or  Israel,  there  was  1 

tween  J  AH  and  Israel.  matrimonial  contract.     Of  this  rela- 

tionship between  Jehovah  and  his  church,  whereof  so  much  is  said 
afterward,  f  there  is  no  trace  before  the  publication  of  the  forty-fifth 

Forty -fifth  Psalm.  psalm,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  on  this 

subject,  and  is  the  original  record  whereto  every  subsequent  mention 
of  it  refers  as  its  source ;  just  as  the  Divine  Sonship  of  David's  Sove- 
reign is  to  be  traced  to  the  second  psalm,  and  his  Priesthood  to  the 
hundred  and  tenth.  The  royal  bridegroom  in  this  beautiful  composi- 
tion, as  it  was  understood  when  first  published,  was  not  David,  or 
Solomon,  to  whom  the  terms  are  totally  inapplicable,  nor  yet  the 
Incarnate  Messiah  dimly  foreseen,  if  discerned  at  all,  in  a  remote 
futurity,—- but  the  Divine  King  then  joyfully  acknowledged  as  present 
with  Israel,  the  leader  in  their  victories,  and  the  donor  of  their  mag- 
nificence. The  favoured  bride,  as  then  viewed,  was  no  Egyptian 
princess,  (Solomon's  spouse  was  probably  not  born,)  nor  even  the 

*  Sec  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Section. 

f  The  principal  passages  in  the  O.  T.  are,  Is  A.  v.  1.    L   I.     liv.  4,  6. 
lxii.  4, 5.    Jkr.  ii.  2;  20.    iii.  1,  8,  11, 20.    iv.  30.    xi.  15.    xii.  7.    xiii  27. 
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fotare  Christian  church,  but  the  fair  and  beautiful  city  Jerusalem,  appen- 
ittelj  conquered  firom  its  idolatrous  possessors,  newly  adorned  with  J|^J^ 
aoNe  edifices,  and  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Ark,  by  the  religious 
Memblies  of  the  nation,  and  the  spiritual  influences  of  their  Lord, — 
Jtrmlem  ..  builded  as  a  city  that  is  compact  together;  whither  the  tribes 
flip,  the  tribes  of  Jah,  unto  the  testimony  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto 
tie  name  o/ Jehovah.* — This  interpretation  agrees,  I  think,  with  the 
ideas  of  the  time,  with  all  the  expressions  of  the  psalm,  and  with  the 
numerous  references  to  it  in  the  rest  of  Scripture. 

These  psalms,  together  with  many  others  published  in  David's 
reign,  greatly  extended  the  religious  views  of  the  people,  and  nurtured 
their  piety.    The  remains  of  the  Fhilis-  Piety    improved   and 

tines,  and  the  population  east  of  Jordan,  extended  under  David. 

embraced  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  and  submitted  to  his  laws.f  The 
solemn  and  animated  musical  worship  that  accompanied  the  daily 
ncrifices  in  front  of  the  Mosaick  Tabernacle,  eight  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem,}  in  addition  to  similar  worship  offered  continually  at  Zion 
before  the  ark,§  gave  a  more  intellectual  and  joyful  character  to  tjie 
publics:  ceremonial.  The  constant  use  of  two  places  Two  centres 
fa  these  solemn  services,  in  one  of  which  the  First        of  worship. 


mi.  32.  Ezek.  xvi.  xxiii.  Hosea  i.  2.  ii.  iii.  1.  iv.  15  j  to  which, 
perhaps,  should  be  added  Solomon's  Sono  throughout.  In  these  passages,  the 
figure  of  a  marriage  is  applied  variously ;  the  female  representing — in  some, 
plainly  the  city  Jerusalem,  with  its  inhabitants  and  frequenters, — in  others,  the 
Mtitm  of  Israel,  with  less  respect  to  any  capital  city.  In  one  of  the  latter  class, 
(Jla.  ii.  2,)  the  date  of  the  marriage  is  carried  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Moses ; 
probably  because  the  Covenant  was  then  made,  under  which,  near  five  centuries 
titer,  Jerusalem  became  the  place  where  Israel  enjoyed  the  special  privileges  of 
Jehovah's  chosen  nation.  The  relation  between  Him  and  them,  however,  is 
■ever  represented  in  the  Law,  nor  until  David's  time,  as  matrimonial j  unless  it 
be  thought  that  this  is  implied  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  15, 16.  Lev.  xx.  5,  6.  &c.  In 
the  N.  T.,  corresponding  applications  of  this  figure  are  found  in  Matt.  ix.  15. 
fee.  John  iii.  29.  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  Gal.  i v.  24— 31.  Eph.  v.  26— 32.  Ret. 
six.  7—9.     xxi.  2,  9,  &c.    xxii.  17. 

•  Ps.  exxii.  3,  4. 

f  We  have  instances  of  such  conversions  in  Uriah,  the  H Utile y  (2  Sam. 
xL  3,  &c.  xxiii.  39.)  Ittai,  the  Gittite,  (2  Sam.  xv.  19.)  Araunah,  the 
Jebusite,  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  &c.,)  called  Oman,  1  Ciiron.  xxi.  15,  &c.  Zelek, 
the  Ammonite,  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37.)  and  Shobi,  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27.)  Ithmah,  the 
Moabite,  (1  Chron,  xi.  46.),  and  probably  some  other  individuals;  beside  the 
CkerethUes,  Pelethites,  and  Gittites,  mentioned  2  Sam.  xv.  18.  &c.  Sec  Poole's 
Annotations  on  2  Sam.  viii.  18. 

J  1  Chron.  xvi.  41,  42.  §  I  Chron.  xvi.  4 ;  37, 38. 

(Essay,  p.  93.)  k 
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*  wen-  Person,  the  erer  Invisible,  hod  been  honoured  in  years  whan  I 
^Vj  had  alrac«t  forgotten  the  Second,  who  now  m  the  other  was  the  s] 

Object  of  reverence,  gave  unusual  prominence  to  the  personal  distiri^r* 
tion  in  the  Eternal  Essence;  whose  unity  was  taught  along  with  thJ* 
distinction,  by  the  whole  strain  of  the  written  revelation;  and  ws*-» 
intimated  to  those  least  read  in  it,  by  the  nearness  of  these  places  e** 
assembly,  and  the  use  of  the  same  forms  of  worship  in  both. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  time  of  David,  there  was  any  riiflilts 
manifestation  of  Jehovah's  presence,  by  a  radiance  over  the  Ark,  iW 
No  vitible  in  any  other  way,  either  to  the  bodily  eyes,  or  in 
manif station.  prophetick  virions.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
was  probably  in  the  sound  (already  noticed)  of  a  host  marching  through 
the  air  to  battle,  commanded  by  Jehovah  in  person.*-- Some  circum- 
stances show  that  the  angel  who,  during  the  pestilence,  stood  with  his 
The  angel  teen  du-  sword  drawn  over  Jerusalem,  was  a  created 
ring  the  pettiUnce.  spirit,  waiting  to  execute  Jehovah's  man- 
date ;f  as  in  Egypt,  Moses  speaking  to  the  Israelites,  represents  the 
Divine  Angel  when  going  forth  for  the  slaughter  of  the  first-born,  as 
attended  by  an  executioner,  f  We  are  not  told  whether,  when  David 
saw  the  angel,  there  were  any  volumes  of  cloud  which  might  seem  to 
veil  the  special  presence  of  Jab,  or  whether  men  could  hear  his  words 
to  the  angel,  'It  it  enough:  slay  note  thine  Aand.'§  David,  however, 
offered  his  worship  to  Jehovah  as  specially  present,]!  without  once  in 
any  way  addressing  the  angel,  though  sublimely  visible;  and  he  re- 
garded the  place  as  consecrated,  not  by  the  appearance  of  the  destroyer, 
but  by  the  fact  that  Jehovah  "  antuired  him  from  heaven  by  fire  upon 
tht  altar  of  burnt  offering. — At  thai  time,  when  David  taw  that  Jehovah 
had  awrrrd  him  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman   the  Jcbuiit 
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It  was  on  this  spot,  (the  same  probably  where  Abraham  offered  appen- 
AueJ  that  Solomon  reared  his  spacious  and  magnificent  Temple.  J^J^' 
To  this  monarch  were  vouchsafed  two  private        Divine  manifesta- 
Banifestations  of  Jehovah,  (and  only  two,)*        tions  to  Solomon, 
which  may  be  called  visible,  though  miraculously  impressed  on  his 
rind  during  sleep.    The  first  was  at  Gibeon,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Rign;t  the  last  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  dedication  of  the  Temple.}: 
And  when  all  Israel  was  assembled,  with  their  king,  in  its  spacious  courts 
fcrthis  service,  a  publick  manifestation  was  granted,  far  less  terrifick 
indeed  than  that  at  Sinai,  but  equally  sublime.  The  temple 

The  Ark  had  been  brought  with  sacrifices  and  consecrated. 

psalms  from  Zion,  and  solemnly  placed  in  the  inner  Sanctuary :  the 
boards  and  furniture  of  the  Mosaick  Tabernacle  had  been  brought 
fiorn  Gibeon,  to  be  deposited  as  invaluable  memorials  of  antiquity,  or 
wed  in  divine  service  :§    the  sacrifices  newly  slain  were  disposed 
without  fire  on  the  huge  altar  of  brass  :||  near  it  stood  in  robes  of 
pore  white,  ranks  of  priests  and  Levites,  with  instruments  of  musick :  H 
ethers  were  on  the  steps  of  the  sanctuary,  with  Zadok  the  high  priest, 
conspicuous  in  rich  colours  and  gold,  directing  the  services:**  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  awed  and  expectant  worshippers,  crowded  every 
quarter  of  the  spacious  court,  and  the  roof  of  every  portico  and  tower 
that  bounded  the  capacious  area  on  its  four  sides :  ft  in  the  centre,  on 
Mb  platform  of  brass,  stood  Solomon  with  his  officers  of  state  :£  two 
choirs  near  the  altar  sing  responsively§§  the  Canticle  first  used  when 
the  Ark  was  brought  to  Zion,|||  and  approaching  its  close,  join  in  full 
chorus,  and  the  immense  congregation  with  them : — The  rest  shall  be 
related  in  the  words  of  Scripture ;  It  came  to  pass,  as  the  trumpeters  and 
ringers  were  as  one,  to  make  one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thank- 
ing Jehovah  ;  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  voice  with  the  trumpets  and 
cymbals  and  instruments  of  musick,  and  praised  Jehovah,  [saying,]  For 


•  1  Kings  xi.  9.  f  1  Kings  iii.  4—15.    2  Chron.  i.  3—13. 

X  1  Kings  ix.  2—9.    2  Chron.  vii.  12—22. 

§  1  Kings  viii.  3—9.    2  Chron.  v.  2—10. 

||  2  Chron.  iv.  1.    vii.  1—3.  f  2  Chron.  v.  II — 14.    vii.  6. 

••  1  Kings  ii.  35.    iv.  4.  ft  2  Chron.  vii.  8. 

XX  2  Chron.  vi.  13.  §§  Exon.  xv.  21.    1  Sam.  xviii.  7. 

1  Chron.  xvi.  7 ;  34.    2  Chron.  v.  13. 
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appkn-  he  is  good;  For  his  nehcv  endubeth  for  ever  :  that  then  (A*  iwaM 
J^V^  wot  filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the  home  of  Jehovah;  » that  thepriettt  mlthumt 
no!  Jilonrf  to  minuter  Jy  muon  o/  fAe  e&iud ;  /or  (Ac  glory  of  Jkbdvah* 
And  jWW  (Ac  Aoutt  0/  GW.  7Xni  taid  Solomon,  Jehovah  AjKA  amsT 
(Aai  Ae  tnmU  tfu«i/  in  f  Ae  Mir*  Mmu,  '  He  added,  directly  address— 
ing  the  present  DeitT,  But  I  hare  built  an  home  of  habitation  for  (A*f» 
and  a  place  for  thy  dwelling  for  ever.* 

la  the  solemn  act  of  thanksgiving,  and  in  the  prayer  which  followed, 
Solomon  showed  his  enlarged  new  of  the  Divine  perfections,  and  in 
Solomon't  enlarged  vieus  comparison  with  these,  the  meanness 

of  the  divine  perfection:  of  the  Temple  he  had  built  for  (Ac 

kane  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel. \  These  sentiments  he  had 
expressed,  before  he  began  to  build,  in  his  message  to  Hiram,  (or 
Hurain,)  king  of  Tyre,  as  follows :-  The  house  which  I  build  it  great : 
for  great  u  our  God  above  all  gads.  But  who  is  able  to  build  Him  an 
home,  teeing  the  heaven,  and  the  heavens  of  heaceru  cannot  contain  Am  P 
who  am  I  then,  that  I  should  build  Him  an  home,  save  only  to  born 


His  prayer  at  its  consecration  begins  with  this  declaration  of  the   . 

Divine  Unity ;  Jehovah!  God  of  Israel. '  there  it  no  God  like  thee,  in 

He  adored  the  heaven  abate,  or  on  earth  beneath,  $-c.  $-e.§     If 

Deity  at  One.  either  of  the  Divine  Persons  had  been  addressed 

distinctly  from  the  other,  aa  is  done  in  the  forty-fifth  Psalm,   this 

language  would  have  been  inappropriate.     The  Eternal  Essence, 
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inspectirely  of  personal  distinctions,  JEHOVAH,  in  all  the  infinite  appen- 
enoprehension  of  the  Name,  is  the  Object  adored.    Thus,  as  in  the  fj^_  ; 
tapnmng  of  the  ministry  of  Moses,  there  were  remarkable  indications 
of  Two  Divine  Persons,*  and  at  its  close,  forty  years  after,  a  most 
Nfemn  declaration  that  Jehovah  is  one  ;t  so  when  the  Ark  was  first 
brought  to  Zion,  there  were  other  more  plain  and  striking  proofs  of 
Plurality  in  Jehovah  ;J  and  forty  years  after,  when  it  was  deposited  in 
the  Temple,  a  most  full  and  memorable  recognition  of  His  Unity. 
In  both  periods,  Unity  and  Plurality  were  taught  together. 

Proceeding  in  his  prayer,  Solomon  adores  the  Divine  Immensity  in 
tarns  resembling  those  of  His  message  to  Hiram,  exclaiming,  But 
will  God  in  very  deed  dwell  with  men  on  the  earth  ?"§  frc.  £c.  He  dis- 
covers not  any  expectation  of  a  constant  visible  token  of  Jehovah's 
presence  over  the  Ark,  but  discountenances  Expected  regard  of 

tint  idea,  in  his  supplications,  "  that  thine  God  for  the  temple. 

ktes  may  be  open  toward  this  house  night  and  day,  [even]  toward  the 
fUee  of  which  thou  hast  said,  MY  NAME  shall  be  there  :  $-c."|| 
And  in  each  of  the  solemn  petitions  that  followed,  he  referred  to  a 
heavenly  Temple,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  Hear  thou  in  heaven  thy 
belling  place, — Hear  thou  from  the  heavens,  jrc^  Throughout  this 
nlemn  act  of  devotion,  Jehovah's  immensity,  filling  and  encircling 
this  visible  universe,  and  his  glory  as  specially  manifested  in  some 
unknown  region  far  above  this  earth,  elevated  and  awed  the  capacious 
•nil  of  His  royal  worshipper ;  who  had  looked  through  every  department 
of  external  nature,**  and  had  traced  in  all,  the  wisdom  and  ceaseless 
energy  of  ONE  Almighty  Creator.  f\ 

The  prominence,  however,  thus  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  in  Solomon's  reign,  was  accompanied  with  renewed  memorials 
of  the  mysterious  plurality  in  the  Supreme  Es-  The  divine  Son 

sence,  in  the  two  manifestations  of  the  Second  not   forgotten. 

Person,  granted  to  that  monarch ;  one  before,  and  the  other  after,  the 


•  pp.  251—255.  f  p.  257.  ♦  pp.  267 ;  270;  273,  274. 

§  2  Chron.  vi.  ia     I  Kings  viii.  27. 
||  1  Kings  viii.  29.  2  Chron.  vi.  20. 

q  1  Kings  viii  90, 32, 34, 36,  &c.    2  Chron.  vi.  21, 23, 25, 27,  &c. 

••  1  Kings  iv.  33.  ff  Prov.  viii.  22—31. 
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**?*&-  erection  of  the  Temple.*    As  He  who  thus  appeared  iu  eviden/Mtly 
fj*^   the  Inaaedlate  Owner  of  the  Art,  flirt  and  sjinfcnl  ssjstsAsB  HbW- 
tify  Him  with  the  Divine  Angel  far  whose  communications  with  In—  ri 
it  m  nude  in  the  wilderness :  and  the  established  prhwipU  thi** 
risible  manifestations  were  made  by  the  Son,  harmonised  with  tfai* 
conclusion. — It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  Solomon  did  not  refer  to  tile 
Dirine  Messiah,  when  he  said,  in  the  close  of  his  consecration  prayer, 
0  Jehovah  Elokin,  turn  riot  array  the  fact  of  thine  akoikted.-j- 


The  Ark,  then,  helped  to  identify  the  Second  Persoi 
time,  as  the  Same  that  governed  Israel  in  the  days  of  Hose*.    Bat 
it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  two  ages,  a  different  use  appear*  to 
Tkt  Ark  now  be  ascribed  to  it.      In  the  former,  though  it 

Jah't  fimtttotit.  is  not  expressly  called  Jehovah's  throne,  the 

words  used  concerning  it  are  all  suitable  to  that  idea;{  whereas 
in  the  Utter  age,  it  is  expressly  called  His  footilool,§  and  the  too 
larger  cherubim,  which  spread  their  wings  across  the  inner  sanctuary,]) 
now  suggested  the  idea  of  a  royal  seat,  being  called  "  tie  ckuriot  ■/ 
tkt  cherubim."^  The  instruction  designed  in  this  circumstance,  wo 
pause  not  now  to  examine. 


•  p.  275,  note  [f,JJ 

f  3  Colon,  vi.  42.  The  Mine  phrase  in  Hebrew  if  wed  (1  Kotos  ii.  160 
for  denying  a  request ;  tbe  ward  anointed  may  therefore  mean  Solomon ;  or 
it  may  refer  to  a  higher  Petitioner;  (Ps.  ii.  8.  ex.  S.)  or  tbe  clause  may  be  a 
requett  that  the  manifestations  of  the  Dirine  Son  might  not  be  withdrawn 
fromlarML    Num.  ri.  25,26. 


t  Exod  xxv.  2 
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In  this  age,  too,  the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  came  into  appen. 

Mnewhat  more  distinct  view  than  formerly,  hy  the  more  frequent  DIX  ^' 

occurence  of  inspiration,*  hy  its  being  The  Third  Person. 

ttcribed  to  Him  in  language  indicating  His  personality,!  and  hy  the 

fage  additions  He  made  to  the  volume  of  Scripture.  $    It  was  taught 

■are  plainly  than  before,  that  all  genuine  piety  is  the  product  of  His 

gaaouB  influences  ;§   and  these  were  promised  to  every  returning 


plumed  that  they  should  think  of  Him,  as  borne  along  the  heavens  by  angel - 
kk  beings.  Yet  this  notion  he  did  not  express  in  words,  but  suggested  it  by 
■eus  of  the  golden  figures  on  the  propiatory.  This  was  quite  sufficient  to 
introduce  it  into  minds  that  needed  its  assistance ;  and  those  who  could  rise 
above  it,  were  not  confined  to  it,  as  they  would  have  been,  if  Moses  had  openly 
expressed  it  in  words. 

As  the  ideas  of  the  people  had  enlarged  with  the  advance  of  their  prosperity 
tad  power,  and  accordingly  the  Temple  was  far  more  spacious  and  magnifi- 
cent than  the  Tabernacle,  there  was  a  correspondent  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  cherubim  representing  the  Divine  equipage;  which  still  were  useful  for 
cherishing  such  thoughts  of  JAH  as  might  be  preservatives  against  surround- 
ing idolatries,  and  might  increase  the  awe  of  at  least  his  younger  and  more 
imaginative  worshippers, — perhaps  of  them  all.  The  appellation  footstool 
now  given  to  the  Ark,  of  which  the  original  cherubim  were  a  part,  strikingly 
HitJmatnd  the  inferiority  of  angelick  powers  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  their  sub- 
missive homage.  This  appears  the  most  obvious  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
those  remarkable  figures,  and  from  the  change  introduced  in  the  Temple :  but 
there  were  probably  other  lessons. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  august  representation  of  Jehovah,  borne  on  the 
ckermbitHj  is  the  prediction  of  Zechariah,  that  he  should  come  to  Jerusalem 
on  an  ass's  colt.  (ix.  9.)  That  prediction  was  published,  perhaps,  in  order 
that  it  might  produce,  in  minds  familiar  with  the  former  sublime  idea,  a 
fall  expectation  that  the  Second  Person  would  really  become  incarnate. 


Before  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  prophetick  inspiration  had  become  a  rare 
;  (1  Sam.  iii.  1.)  but  under  his  superintendence  we  find  companies 
of  prophets,  and  other  individuals,  powerfully  influenced  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 
(I  Sam.  ix.  9.  x.  5,  6,  10.  xix.  18-— 24.  xxviii.  6.)  Nathan  and  Gad,  in  the 
time  of  David,  (who  was  himself  an  eminent  prophet,)  perhaps  superintended 
■jnflar  societies. — They  appear  again  in  the  history,  under  Elijah  and  EUsha ; 
(1  Kings  xviii.  13;  22.  xix.  10,  14.  xx.  35,  41.  2  Kings  ii.  3,  &c. 
iv.  1  •  38.)  and  probably  had  existed  in  unbroken  succession. 

f  In  these  words  of  David, — The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,—- 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  2.  See  also  Ps.  Ii.  12;  exxxix.  7;  cxliii.  10.  Three  centuries 
after,  we  find  a  still  plainer  indication  of  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  along 
with  that  of  the  other  two  Subsistences,  in  Is  a.  xlviii.  16,  whether  translated 
at  in  tbe  Publick  Version,  or  as  by  Dr*.  Lowth,  (Boothroyd,)  and  Smith,  and 
hy  most  others,  "And  now  the  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  me,  and  his  Spirit." 
^-Se*  the  passages  in  the  O.  T.  which  speak  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  carefully 
etBeeted,  and  classed  with  great  judgment,  in  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith's  Discourse 
On  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     1831. 

J  2  Sam.,  part  of  1  Kings,  the  greater  part  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Pro- 
tiris,  EccLEB.y  and  Sol.  Song. 

§  Ps.  Ii.  11,  12.    cxliii.  10.      ? 
(99) 
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appen-  sinner.*    Thus  the  Third  Person  in  the  Deity,  (m  weH  M  tba>  Fbaarart 

wx  £-  and  Second,)  was  declared  to  morula,  jet  leat  plainly  than  ailai— i— <r 

Doctrine  of  tie  Trinity  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 

then  popularly  believed.  though  greatly  enlarged  and  b 

in  the  Gospel,  was  introduced  into  the  popular  creed  of  the  C 

at  least  a  thousand  jean  before. 

It  need  not,  then,  excite  any  wonder  to  find  that  a  semblance  of  tfca 
doctrine  was  taught  by  Pythagorat,  and  afterward  by  Plato  and  hn 
numerous  followers,  f    We  are  told  not  only  that  lie  Quern  of  SheU,t    , 
Thence  partially  tpread  but  that    all   lie   kiagi  of  tk*  aans     ( 

among     tie     Gentile*.  taught  tie  pretence  of  Solomon,  to  hear 

kit  witdom  that  God  had  put  in  hit  heart.  §  The  most  important 
part  of  that  wisdom  related  to  the  unify  and  perfection*  of  Jehovah; 
with  which  were  inseparably  connected  his  manifettatiam,  and  Ids 
triplicity.  These  splendid  truths  gained  through  Solomon's  visiters, 
an  extended  diffusion  among  inquisitive  and  reflecting  Gentiles;  and 
by  whatever  channels  they  may  have  been  transmitted  (very  imper- 
fectly, no  doubt,)  to  those  Grecian  sages,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
denial,  that  the  most  just  and  elevated  of  their  notions,  came  origi- 
nally from  God's  revelations  to  Israel. 

It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  the 
Shekinah,  or  Visible  Glory,||  was  repeatedly  seen  (perhaps  every  year) 

Shekinah  rettored.  by  the  high  priest,  when  he  entered  the 

the  most  holy  place,  for  those  solemn  rites  of  expiation,  which  the 
separation  of  the  Ark  from  the  Tabernacle  had  interrupted  for  eon- 
sideirably  more  than  a  century,  but  which  were  long  observed  in  the 
Temple  with  reverential  care. 

Nearly    llm-r    ■.■■■!  Ll'!i  u  ^.    In  m-^-,    ni  [i  r   Sn|iiii]ni]\ 
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ftfcbdting  Ahaz,  having  first  pillaged  the  temple,*  totally  suspended  appen- 
&  sacrifices,  and  shut  up  its  doors,  f  perhaps  for  years.  During  DIX  * 
to  unprecedented  apostacy  from  Jehovah,  it  After  Ahaz, 

ttonot  be  supposed  that  he  continued  the  visible  seen  no  more. 

token  of  His  gracious  presence :  the  Shekinah  had  left  the  temple, 
priably  for  ever.    There  is  no  hint  of  its  appearance  during  the 
pious  and  happy  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  J  nor  in  that  of  Josiah,  when  the 
inner  sanctuary  was  searched,  in  the  general  repair  and  cleansing  of 
the  building.  §     The  skeptical  remarks  common  in  the  next  age, 
'Jehovah  hath  forsaken  the  earth,  and  Jehovah  seeth  not;y\\  indicate 
that  the  visible  proof  of  his  presence,  vouchsafed  to  their  fathers,  had 
been  withdrawn.    There  would  have  been  an  evident  incongruity,  if 
it  had  remained  until  the  sanctuary  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  ene- 
mies: as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  striking  fitness  in  the  actual 
arrangement,  that  its  withdrawing,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  should 
precede,  by  several  years,  the  first  plain  prediction  of  the  captivity  in 
Babylon,  which  was  addressed  to  his  son  Hezekiah.  % 

Here  then  we  mark  the  close  of  the  third  and  last  series  of  the 
manifestations  of  JAH,  visible  to  the  mortal  eye.  No  human-like  form 
was  assumed  in  them ;  except  once,  at  the  Third  series  of  ma- 

consecration  of  the  temple,  they  were  wit-  nifestations  reviewed. 
nessed  only  by  the  high  priest  in  the  annual  expiation :  and  for  forty 
years  after  the  renewed  presence  of  the  Son  of  God  with  his  people 
began,  on  David's  removal  of  the  Ark,  to  be  celebrated  and  adored, 
there  was  no  visible  manifestation  of  Him  at  all.  The  attention  of 
the  true  worshippers  was  fixed  more  strongly  on  what  was  unseen  and 
celestial.  In  addition  to  the  distinctness  of  his  Person,**  his  Jilialff 
and  his  conjugal^  relations,  and  afterward,  his  perpetual  priesthood 
secured  by  an  oath,§  were  scripturally  declared.    Divine  truth  came 

•  2  Kings  xvi.  8;  17.    2  Chron.  xxviii.  21. 

f  2  Chron.  xxviii.  24. 

t  Some  references  to  it  occur  in  Ps.  lxxx,  which  was  probably  composed 
in  this  reign.    See  v.  I,  3,  7, 19. 

§  2  Kings  xxii.  3— &    2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8—18.    xxxv.  3. 

||  Ezex.  ix.  9.  &  viii.  12.  f  2  Kings  xx.  17.    Isa.  xxxix.  6. 

••  pp.  237—214 ;  249—257. 

ff  pp.  191,  270-  272.  }{  p.  272. 

§§Ps.cx.4.    Heb.  vii.  20— 22. 

(Essay,  p.  101.)  l 
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appen-  forth  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  efficacious  form.  Divine  injtue 
Dix  E.  HBS  more  liberally  bestowed,  and  the  wanhip  assumed  a  more  spiritual— 
and  joyful  character.  The  age  of  David  and  Solomon  enjoyed  a  surt^M 
of  mediate  dispensation  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel;  the  fi 
it  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  publick  honour ;  while  it  brought  int 
distent  view  the  transcend  ant  glories  of  the  latter,  and  diffused  Mm 
present  foretaste  of  its  blessedness. 

NOTE   TO   SECTION   Till. 

On  the  ground  of  the  title  "  Son  of  God." 

(Referred  to  in  a  foot-note  on  p.  272.) 


fig"  At  this  very  long  Note  it  on  an  aLstnut  subject,  and  not  n 
to  tke  main  argument,  tie  Header  it  recommended  to  pan  over  it,  n  lit 
firit  penaat  of  thit  article ;  unlets  tome  previom  attention  to  tke  contra- 
perry  concerning  lie  Divine  SomAip,  hat  already  influenced  Ml  judgment  if 
the  preceding  pagn. 


The  supposition  that  the  title  Son  [of  God],  as  it  st 
Psalm,  may  have  been  chosen  on  account  of  the  purposed  n 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
agreement  of  its  history,  in  some  circumstances,  with  that  of  another  title. 
Anointed,  which  is  the  same  as  Mettiah,  Or  Ckrat. 

Both  were  used  with  express  Scriptural  sanction,  in  Davi/Tt  time,  and 
afterward,  for  the  Divine  Person  mauilcMcil  aver  the  Art     But  the  former 
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ty  God,  with  a  reference  (not  to  be  examined  here)  to  the  future  anoint-  appen- 
ds of  the  Saviour,  we  shall  by  this  course,  too,  come  round  to  the  same  DI  x  *•; 
juat,  that  that  great  event  was  the  reason  qf  the  name. 

ftroing  to  the  other  title,  we  remark  in  a  similar  way,  that  when  the 
fceond  Person  first  declared  to  Israel,  Jehovah  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou 
ait  irr  Sox, — he  had  in  full  view  his  future  incarnation,  and  also  the 
dedication  to  be  made  by  Gabriel  to  Mary,  when  predicting  the  miracu- 
lous conception, — therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  qf  thee 
*kQbe  called  the  Son  of  God,  (Luke  i.  35.)  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
fat  the  title  Son  of  God  is  used  here  with  a  reference  to  Ps.  ii.  7 ;  and  if 
tto  reference  had  been  stated  as  explicitly  as  that  in  the  former  case  to 
*•  2,  it  would  have  been  equally  clear,  that  one  reason  why  the  title  was 
cboKn  at  first,  was  its  correspondence  with  what  was  long  after  to  take 
place,  in  the  human  nature  of  the  Redeemer. 

To  review  the  argument; — Both  these  titles,  " /Lnointed,"  and  "begot- 

fe"  u8on,"  are  used  in  Ps.  ii. ;  and  for  the  use  of  each,  there  was  some 

ground  or  reason.    In  each  case,  the  Scripture  mentions  one  single  fact 

at  explanatory  of  the  title.    When  that  Psalm  was  published,  both  these 

explanatory  facts  were  future,  and  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  cen- 

feries.    To  look  backward  into  eternity,  (or  rather,  to  try  to  look,)  to 

fad  some  fact  which  may  have  been  the  reason  of  the  name  Anointed, 

**ld  be  thought  equally  irreverent  and  absurd :  and  future  attention  to 

the  subject  may  possibly  show,  that  the  same  character  must  be  attributed 

to  the  attempt  to  look  back  thither,  to  find  a  reason  for  the  name  Son,  and 

the  term  begotten  ;  unless  it  be  this,  that  from  eternity  it  was  decreed  that 

the  Divine  Person  so  called  should  become  incarnate. 

It  was  predetermined  in  the  Divine  counsels,  and,  of  course,  had  been 
•o  from  eternity,  that  the  Second  Person  should  have  a  human  nature 
voted  to  Him  in  One  Person,  and  that  ro  that  nature  he  should  be 
wmnied  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  this  we  see  from  Scripture  is  the 
lesson  (or  at  least  a  reason)  why,  ages  before  that  event,  he  was  called 
the  Anointed,  It  was  also  divinely  settled  from  eternity,  that  this  human 
nature  of  the  Second  Person  should  be  produced,  by  a  miraculous  concep- 
tion, from  a  virgin ;  which  predetermination,  rendering  the  event  as  certain 
as  if  it  had  actually  been  fulfilled,  appears  to  have  been  the  reason  why, 
long  before,  he  was  called  the  Son  of  God. 

As  this  supposition  differs  from  what  was  formerly,  and  perhaps  is  still 
the  general  opinion  of  Trinitarian  divines;  I  will  here  introduce  a  few 
sentences  from  an  author  of  great  sanctity  of  character,  joined  to  eminent 

(103) 
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. ;  which  will  give  weight  In  the  ei 
-   of  all,  but  especially  of  those  who  (like  myself)  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him,  to  the  following  remarks. 

"  Various  reasons  ore  assigned  by  divines,  why  he  is  called  tbe  Sow  af 
God.  The  most  common  amongst  the  orthodox  is,  that  it  is  descriptive  of 
the  Father's  communicating  the  disine  nature ;  or,  according  to  others, 
divine  personality,  to  him,  who  afterwards  appeared  In  our  world  as  the 
Saviour.  This  mysterious  sentiment  has  commonly  been  held  forth,  under 
the  well-known  phrase  of  the  denial  grieratim  0/  Ike  Sat.  Much  time 
and  labour  has  been  employed  to  inquire  into,  and  explain  the  nature  of, 
this  doctrine :  And,  without  prejudice,  I  may  add,  that  many  of  their 
inquiries  have  been  as  fruitless,  as  the  images  msde  use  of  to  explain  the 
doctrine,  have  tended  to  confound  the  subject.  Definitions,  distinctions, 
metaphors,  and  sunilies  have  been  made  use  of:  But  after  all,  h  is  at 
least  very  difficult  to  justify  the  divine  wisdom  in  fixing  upon  so  abstruse 
a  doctrine,  as  the  turning  point  of  a  sinner's  salvation :  A  doctrine  which, 
in  this  view,  seema  to  have  little,  if  any  connexion  at  all  with  salvation. 

"  Tbe  scripture  lays  it  down  in  the  plainest  manner,  that  'there  an 
Three  which  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  these  three  are  one.'*  These  Three  have  every  mark  of 
distinct  personality  ascribed  to  them.  They  are  severally  represented  u 
engaged  in  tbe  grand,  and  no  less  gracious  economy  of  man's  salvation. 
But  seeing  God  is  infinite,  and  we  can  never  trace  him  out  to  perfection, 
ia  it  not  surprising  that  any  should  suppose  that  a  belief  of  the  mod**  of 
their  personal  subsistence  (which  I  apprehend  is  as  much  beyond  engeliek 
conception  as  human  description ;)  I  say,  is  it  not  amazing  that  any  should 
1,  that  God  has  made  the  belief  of  this  the  grand  article  of  a  ai 
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we  venerable  pastor  then  states  his  reasons  for  this  last  opinion,  which  appen- 

tvaboth&t  of  the  celebrated  Locke;  but  which  (it  is  hoped)  is  shown  in  D'x  E. 

fts£mj  to  be  untenable,  unless  modified  in  a  way  not  intended  by  those 

u&on.    The  errour  was  produced  in  these  cases,  as  in  thousands  more, 

by  attempting  to  make  out  from  the  "  New  Testament"  only,  the  meaning 

<f  i  phrase  derived  from  the  old,  and  in  full  use  by  the  Church,  ages 

before  the  N.  T.  was  written. 

Hie  following  sentences,  by  an  eminent  living  divine,  contain  opinions 
Bach  nearer  to  my  own. 

u8o*  of  God  is  a  title  about  which,  in  its  application  to  Jesus  Christ, 
Acre  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  not  only  between  Unitarians 
Bid  Trinitarians,  but  amongst  Trinitarians  themselves. — It  has  been  ques- 
tioned, whether  it  relates  to  him  in  his  Divine  nature  alone,  or  in  his 
hman  nature  alone,  or  in  the  constitution  of  his  person  as  God  and  man, 
competed  with  his  official  character  as  Mediator.  The  last  of  these  views 
I  ut  myself  inclined  to  prefer.  But  as  the  difference  respects  a  name 
■ady,  any  one  of  the  views  may  be  held,  along  with  the  firm  conviction 
•f  the  lupreme  divinity  of  Him  who  bears  it." — Dr.  Wardlaw's  Unitarianism 
heepaUe  of  Vindication.     1816.    p.  337. 

"While  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  the  Scriptures  are  incapable  of 
ttv  fair  and  consistent  explanation,  without  the  admission  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  I  entertain  strong  doubts  about  the  correctness  of  the 
lotion,  commonly  received,  of  what  is  called  the  eternal  procession  of  the 
Sob  from  the  Father,  and  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in 
tit  emence  of  Deity .    This,  I  have  long  been  disposed  to  think,  is  entering 
into  the  mode  of  the  Divine  subsistence,  further  than  the  Scriptures  autho- 
rize us  to  do.    All  that  we  are  taught  in  them,  on  the  subject  of  procession, 
ippears  to  be, — that,  while  the  three  persons  have  existed  from  eternity, 
equal,  and  mutually  independent,  in  the  Divine  unity,  in  a  manner  which 
it  is  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  comprehend ; — it  has  pleased  this  one  Jeho- 
nh, — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, — in  revealing  to  mankind  the  scheme 
el  redeeming  mercy,  to  inform  us,  that,  while  each  acts  his  part  volunta- 
rily, (the  three  persons  being  one  in  counsel  by  the  same  necessity  which 
mutes  them  in  essence)  yet  the  Son  is  to  be  considered  as  sent  by  the 
Father,  and  the  Spirit  as  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Son : — the  Father 
representing  the  Godhead,  in  the  constitution  of  the  plan,  as  it  has  been 
disclosed  to  us." — Dr.  Wardlaw's  Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy. 
1815.     (IX.)    />.304. 

As  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Watson  is  considered  by  many  to  have  ably 
defended  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
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''  daily,  u  the  religious  body  of  which  Mr.  W.  was  io  bright  an  onumtcv1 
seems  disposed  to  follow  (or  perhaps  to  nrpattj  him,  in  attributing  attsB 
their  belief  on  that  point,  a  high  degree  of  importance,  and  auch  as  nuay 
tend  to  divide  and  alienate  the  servants  of  One  Lord ; — it  may  be  of  rue? 
to  insert  the  following  comments  on  Mr.  W.'i  reasonings,  as  contained  in 
his  "  Remark*  on  the  Etrrnal  Sutuhip  of  Chritt,"  (a  pamphlet  against  SODM 
Opinions  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke,)  and  in  hia  "  Theological  Imtitatn,"  Vol  i. 
pp.  26— 66.     Work;  Vol.  x.    pp.  218— 266. 

To  much  of  what  is  contained  in  the  parts  referred  to,  I  have  greet  plea- 
nre  in  expressing  my  unhesitating  assent,  and  of  some  passages,  my  cordial 
admiration.  Mr.  W.  proves,  with  ample  success,  the  duty  of  submitting 
reason  to  Scripture;  and  that  the  title  "SonofGod"  was  understood  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  was  used  by  inspired  men,  to  denote  a  Divine Penon.  But 
hia  errour  waa  in  supposing  that  when  he  had  done  this,  he  had  done  alL 
Hia  mistake  is  seen  in  his  mode  of  stating  the  argument  in  hia  Remarket 
which  is  done  aa  follows: — "  The  question  is  precisely  this;  Are  the 
"  appellations,  '  Son,'  '  Son  of  God,'  and  others  of  similar  import,  in  the 
"  New  Testament,  to  be  considered,  in  every  instance,  designations  of  our 
"  Lord's  human  nature,  imposed  with  reference  to  hia  miraculous  can. 
"  ception ;  or,  are  they  used  also  aa  appellations  of  hia  divine  nature,  [with 
"  reference  to  his  personal  existence  in  the  Trinity,  and  expressive  of  one 
"  of  his  peculiar  and  eternal  relations,  in  that  personality,  to  God  the 
"  Father  ?  This  is  the  course  of  inquiry ;  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
"  doctrines  of  the  eternal  filiation  of  Christ,  and  the  essential  personal 
"  paternity  of  God  the  Father,  are  contained  in  Scripture,  the  question  aa 
"  to  most  of  Dr.  Clarke's  readers,  will,  I  hope,  be  considered  sufficiently 
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to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ ;  which  passages  cannot,  by  fair  interpreta-  appen- 
ti*>  be  otherwise  understood,  and  are,  therefore,  to  me,  decisive  proofs  D,x  E. 
of  the  doctrine  in  question :"  *  which  is  "  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
Sooihip  of  Christ,"  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

Urns  Mr.  W.,  without  any  examination  of  the  passage  where  the  term 

•yntfy  occurs,  or  of  the  contemporary  or  antecedent  records,  proceeds 

to  settle  its  meaning  from  documents  of  a  thousand  years  later  date, 

where  the  title  in  most,  if  not  in  all  places  of  its  occurrence,  has  a  manifest 

reference  to  that  ancient  and  unexamined  passage.     Such  proceedings 

hare  been  too  common  in  theology.     But  what  would  be  said  of  an 

English  barrister,  who  might  comment  on  the  statutes  in  this  way  ?    It  is 

at  true  as  ever,  that  the  children  qf  this  world  are  in  their  generation  inter 

than  the  children  qf  lights 

Of  that  passage,  Ps.  ii.  7,  Mr.  W.  expressly  acknowledges,  "  I  do  not 
contend  that  the  term  'begotten'  there — for  observe,  it  is  not  'the  only. 
begotten' — refers  to  the  eternal  filiation  of  the  Christ  of  God.  The 
Cfidence  of  Scripture  is  too  strong  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  to  render  it 
at  all  necessary  to  go  in  search  of  any  but  clear  interpretations."  %  So 
saas?  Mr.  W. ;  but  he  has  not  proved  it,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
abstract  of  his  argument 

He  first  adduces  five  passages,  where  the  Saviour  is  called  the  only- 

BK60TTBN  Son  of  God.    These  are  John  i.  14,  18.  iiL  16,  18.  1  John  iv.  9. 

In  three  of  these,  the  aged  apostle  speaks  in  his  own  person,  many  years 

after  his  Lord's  ascension :  in  the  other  two  we  have  the  words  of  Jesus, 

a  lew  months  after  his  baptism,  to  Nicodemus,  who,  as  "  a  master  (that 

is  teacher)  qf  Israel,1*  was  bound  to  know  the  Scriptures,  and  was  doubtless 

fc-iHUy  with  the  common  Jewish  notion  of  the  Divine  Son.    Almost  as 

little  can  it  be  doubted,  that  he  well  knew  the  declaration  made,  after  the 

baptism  of  Jesus,  by  his  herald  John,  who  relates  it  thus ;  I  saw,  and  bare 

nurd  that]this  is  the  San  of  God.  §    Though  the  notion  of  a  distinct  divine 

person  runs,  as  we  have  seen,  through  the  O.  T.,  the  title  Son  is  given  him 

unequivocally,  only  in  the  Second  Psalm ;  and  when  the  voice  from  heaven 

at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  declared  him  to  be  the  Son,  and  John  repeated 

mat  declaration,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the  designed  reference  was 

to  that  ancient  and  well  known  composition. 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  Redeemer's  mention  of  the  'only-bbgottbn 
Sob  qf  God.9    That  Psalm  contains  the  only  place  in  the  Old  Testament, 

•  p.  7. — Remarks,  p.  7.  f  Lcke  xvi.  8. 

X  p-  38.— Remarks,  p.  40,  41.  §  John  i.  34. 
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1PPEN-  where  any  ONE  is  spoken  of  as  begotten  by  Jehovah  ;  wherefore,  in  sftM**" 
D,x  E-  times,  the  "  King"  there  mentioned,  ni  called  the  ONLY-moottis-ss 
"  For  unto  which  of  the  angel)  (or  of  mankind)  taid  he  at  my  time,  T*»* 
art  my  Son,  tha  day  have  I  begotten  Iheef"* 

That  there  was  such  an  onlt-bkoottkn  Son  of  Gov,  had  long  beta 
evident  from  Ps.  ii.  7. ;  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  that  Son  incarnate,  had 
lately  been  testified  by  the  Father  himself,  and  by  John  the  Baptist 
These  things  it  was  the  duty  of  Nicodemus  and  his  countrymen  to  know 
and  believe :  and  hence  is  apparent  the  justice  of  the  Lord's  declaration. 
He  that  believeth  not  i»  condemned  already,  becauie  he  hath  not  believed  m 
the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  qfGod;f — a  text,  by  the  way,  whick 
Mr.  W.  totally  omits  to  notice,  though  he  had  counted  it  in  the  five  place* 
mentioned  in  p.  287.  It  destroys  his  argument  from  this  word.  It  can. 
not  be  shown  that  any  man  bad  any  evidence,  when  the  Redeemer  spake, 
of  the  eternal  filiation ,-  none  therefore  could  be  condemned  for  not  believ- 
ing it — See  Mr.  Lambert's  remark,  extracted  on  p.  284, 

I  freely  grant  to  Mr.  W.,  indeed,  that  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  Nico- 
demus prove,  that  the  titles  Son,  and  uslv-beuotten  Son,  denote  his 
pre -existence  and  divinity.  But  that  the  word  begotten  here  describes 
the  mode  of  the  Son's  eternal  subsistence  in  the  Godhead,  appears  to  ham 
no  show  of  evidence,  and  to  be  opposed  by  weighty  considerations.  And1 
if  this  most  be  our  conclusion  concerning  John  iii.  18,  it  doubtless  must 
concerning  the  other  four  places, 

Mr.  Watson's  next  argument  is  from  the  use  of  the  word  Father  in 
in  some  passages,  especially  in  the  form  of  Christian  baptism, — ns  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghott.     It  is  grounded  on 
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drnoe  acts,  or  receiving  divine  honours,*  and  by  dwelling  on  topicks  appen- 
smtable  to  persons  in  whose  "faith"  much  was  yet  "lacking.*^    The  ?[?  J*; 
■Oft  simple  and  easy  method  of  presenting  divine  truths  to  beginners,  is 
adopted  throughout.    He  calls  the  First  Person  eight  times  in  these  two 
epistles,  Father;  in  seven  of  these  places  the  pronoun  our  is  joined  to  it ;  J 
and  in  the  other  it  must  be  understood.  §    The  Thcssalonians,  it  is  plain, 
were  taught  to  consider  the  word  Father  in  the  Sacred  Name  in  which 
they  had  been  baptized,  as  denoting  the  relation  of  the  First  Person  to 
the  church, — to  Jesus,  the  Head  of  it,  of  course,  and  in  the  first  place, — 
trot  also  denoting  a  similar  relation  to  themselves  and  to  all  other  believers 
■  Him.    This  perfectly  agrees  with  the  wny  in  which  (as  we  have  seen 
already)  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Paternity  was  first  introduced  into  the 
weed  of  Israel ;  ||  and  also  with  the  use  of  the  term  Father  by  the  Saviour,  f 
and  by  his  apostles,**  in  other  places. 

Father,  then,  in  the  form  of  baptism,  means  Father  of  the  Church ;  ft 
and  Mr.  Watson's  argument  from  that  form  falls  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  W.  then  argues,  with  great  clearness  and  force,  that  in  Rom.  i.  4, 
the  term  Son  of  God  signifies  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  XX  agreeably  to  the 
ve  already  made  of  that  passage  in  this  Essay.  §§ 

In  the  following  twenty-one  pages,  ||  ||  ten  of  which  arc  copied  from  an 


•  1  Thess.  i.  3;  9,  10.     ii.  14.     iii.  2;    II;  14.     iv.  1;  2,  3;  5—7. 
▼.9;  18;  23.      2  Tiiess.  i.  6,7;  8;  12.     ii.  13;  16.     iii.  5. 

f  1  Tiiess.  iii.  10. 

{  1  Thess.  i.  1, 3.    iii.  11, 13.    2  Thess.  i.  I,  2.    ii.  16. 

§  1  Thess.  i.  1.  ||  pp.  257,  2/58. 

%  Matt.  v.  16,  45,  4a    vi.  1,  8,  9,  &c.    xxiii.  9.    Luke  vi.  36.    xii.  32. 

JOHK  XX.  17. 

**  Rom.  i.  7.    viii.  14—17.     1  Cor.  i.  3.    viii.  6.     2  Cob.  i.  2,  3. 
Eph.  i.  2,  3.     ii.  18,  19.     iii.  15.    iv.  6.     &c.     &c. 

ff  Here,  again,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  Mr.  Lambert.  He  finds 
his  proof  (and  a  perfectly  valid  one  it  is)  in  2  Cor.  i.  2,  3 ;  u  from  which," 
stys  he,  "  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  he  bears  the  title  of  Father,  not  as 
he  communicates  divinity,  or  personality  to  our  Redeemer;  but  as  he  is  a 
Covenant-God,  bestowing  mercy  and  comfort  upon  sinners  through  Christ  the 
Mediator."  Sermon  on  John  ix.  35.  How  many  volumes  of  thorny,  or  of 
fcry  controversy,  would  never  have  been  written,  if  this  simple  truth  had 
keen  preserved  in  the  Church ! 

JJ  Works  vii.  pp.  13—16.     Remarks,  pp.  14—17.  §§  pp.  234, 5. 

UK  Works  vii.  pp.  16—38.    Remarks,  pp.  17—40. 
(Essay,  p.  109.)  m 
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appen-  able  work  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson,*  Mr.  Watson  argues  that  "Son  of  God"  was 
DI*  k.  understood  by  the  Jews,  and  acknowledged  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  to 
be  the  title  of  a  Divine  Person.  These  pages  contain  little  to  be  ob- 
jected to ;  and  I  gladly  refer  to  them,  as  furnishing  arguments  of  greater 
length,  and  closeness  of  reasoning,  than  arc  attempted  in  this  Essay,  is 
proof  of  that  position.  They  may  carry  conviction  to  some  minds,  that 
would  not  receive  it  from  the  hasty  sketch  in  Section  iv. 

But  all  this  proves  not  the  doctrine  of  eternal  filiation;  but  merely  that 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity  was,  before  his  incarnation,  rightly  called 
Son  qf  God.  If  it  be  asked,  On  what  ground  did  they  call  him  so? — the 
answer  is,  Because  He  called  himself  so,  in  the  Second  Psalm.  The  ques- 
tion recurs,  Why  did  He  this? — to  which  it  must  be  replied,  He  has  not 
expressly  told  us:  and  Mr.  W.  attempts  not,  in  this  treatise,  to  prove 
eternal  filiation  from  that  Psalm.  The  attempt  he  afterwards  made  in  bis 
Theological  Institutes,  will  be  noticed  presently. 

In  the  following  six  pages,  f  Mr.  W.  comments  on  Acts  xiiL  33.  Ps.iL 
Heb.  L  1 — 9.  v.  8,  in  a  strain  agreeable  for  the  most  part  with  the  views 
advocated  in  this  Essay :  concluding  his  arguments  from  the  Scriptare, 
with  a  page  on  Luke  i.  35,  where  the  reader  will  notice  the  care  with 
which  he  states  his  position  ;£  "  There  is  nothing  in  this  text  to  show  that 
the  term  '  Son  of  God'  is  given  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  human 
nature ;" — not — any  reference,  observe,  but — "  with  exclusive  reference." 
Some  reference  Mr.  W.  does  not  deny. — On  Mark  xiii.  32,  which  Mr.  W. 
just  mentions,  the  reader  will  find  an  excellent  discussion  in  Dr.  J.  Pye 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony.  % 

Having  finished  his  examination  of  evidence  from  the  Scriptures, 
Mr.  W.  states  his  conclusion  thus : — "  In  how  many  [cases]  soever  it  may 
"  be  pretended  the  term  '  Son  of  God'  is  used  by  the  inspired  writers, 
"  they  used  it  also  when  applied  to  Christ  in  a  sense  which  marks  him 
"  out  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  to  his  higher  and  divine  nature;  and  if  that 
u  has  been  proved,  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ  is  eatab- 
"lished  by  the  authority  of  inspiration  itself."  ||     Here  the  little  words 

•  "  An  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  Explaining  the  New  Testament,  by 
the  Early  Opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  concerning  Christ  By  W.  Wil- 
son, B.D."  ^ 

f  Works,  vii.  pp.  38—43.    Remarks,  pp.  40 — 46. 

J  Works,  p.  44.     Remarks,  p.  47.  §  3rd  Edition,  Vol.  it  pp.  338,  3. 

(j   Works,  vii.  p.  45.     Remarks,  p.  4H.     [sense*]. 
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'«»,"  teem  to  imply,  that  some  eternal  peculiarity  in  his  "  higher  and  appen» 
'+**  **e  atture,"  is  the  ground  of  the  appellation,  which  has  not  been  *™^ 
***!    fond,  bat  only  that  the  appellation  is  given  to  Him  in  that  nature ; 

tang  it  still  a  question  on  what  ground  it  is  so  given.    The  concluding 

l|*ftionf  I  need  scarcely  remark  again,  is  not  true. 

lie  remaining  pages  are  chiefly  on  the  proper  province  of  reason  in 

afeeace  to  revealed  truths,  and  the  alleged  difficulty  of  the  doctrine  Mr. 

V.  defends :  on  which  I  only  say,  that  it  is  not  any  sense  of  its  difficulty, 

A*  keeps  me  from  believing  the  doctrine ;  but  simply  the  deficiency  of 

Mriptarsl  evidence.    Mr.  W.  well  remarks,  "  If  it  be  rejected  because  the 

He  is  sflent  on  the  subject,  the  proceeding  is  legitimate."*    On  this 

posad  entirely,  I  reject  it ;  that  is,  I  do  not  receive  it  into  my  creed.   But 

14*  art  deny  it    It  may  be  true,  though  I  think  no  man  has  proved  it  to 

k  to.    If  between  the  Three  Divine  Persons,  there  be  eternal  natural 

tritiums  peculiar  to  each,  these  appear  to  me  entirely  unrevealed :  and  I 

kA  the  solemnity  of  the  ancient  warning,  not  to  "  break  through  unto 

JIHOVAH  to  gase."t 

It  remains  to  notice  the  further  attempt  which  Mr.  W.  Has  made  in  nis 

Institutes,  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation,  or  as  he 

:  usually  calls  it,  eternal  filiation.    After  proposing  the  title  Son  of  God 

t»  be  examined,  t  he  employs  three  pages  in  proving,  from  the  New  Testa- 

t,  that  it  denoted  a  Divine  Person,  §  by  arguments  almost  entirely  coin- 

with  those  given  at  greater  length  in  his  Remarks.  ||    He  then  shows 

bis  increased  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  upon  this 

point,  by  the  following  paragraph. 

"  We  are  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  title,  '  the  Son  of  God,'  in 
fte  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  a  divine  Son  is  spoken  of, 
some  of  which  have  reference  to  him  as  Messiah  also,  and  in 
which  have  no  such  reference.  In  both,  however,  we  shall  find  that 
it  was  a  personal  designation, — a  name  of  revelation,  not  of  office  ;  that  it 
Vis  emential  in  him  to  be  a  Son,  and  accidental  only  that  he  was  the 
Msssiah  ;  that  he  was  the  first  by  nature,  the  second  by  appointment;  and 


•   Works  vii.  p.  85.     Remarks,  p.  90. 

f  Ezod.  xix.  21,  well  quoted  by  Mr.  W.    p.  83.    Remarks,  p.  88. 

J  Theological  Institutes,  1829,  Vol.  ii.  p.  26.     Works,  Vol.  x.  p.  218. 

$  Institutes,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  29-33.      Works,  Vol  x.  pp.  221—224 

|J    Works,  Vol.  vii.  pp.  12—38.    Remarks,  pp.  13—40. 
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n  with  the  name  of 'Son,'  as  given  to  him  slow, 

'■  and  in  ■  sense  which  shuts  out  all  creatures,  however  exalted,  an  found 
ideas  and  circumstances  of  full  and  absolute  Divinity."  * 

After  this  introduction,  one  might  expect  a  considerable  list  of  panages; 
hut  there  are  only /our  in  all,  and  only  OKI  thai  agirmt  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  Son,  under  that  title.  They  are  Ps.  ii.  1.  Poor.  viii.  22.  xxx.  4. 
Micab  v.  2.  On  the  first,  more  than  four  pages  are  employed, t  where  he 
ably  explains  the  view  with  which  Paul  quoted  it  in  Aon  xiii  32,  33  ;  and 
proves  that  the  Personage  there  called  the  Son,  is  unquestionably  divine. 
Here  his  proof  stops ;  but  his  assertions  outrun  it.  He  tells  us  that  in  the 
word  "Son,"  " there  is no  allusion  to"  Christ's  miraculous  conception,! ** 
which  the  reader  mutt  be  left  to  judge,  after  reviewing  pp.  272,283,  Ac  of 
this  Essay.  He  then  slips  in  the  notion  of  eternal  generation,  in  two  remarks 
on  Hbb.  L  by  Mr.  Hotden,  and  Bp.  Hall,  the  latter  of  whom  interprets 
H  kb.  L  4,  thus :  "  He  hath  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  the 
"  angels,  namely,  to  be  called  and  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  grace  and 
"  adoption,  but  by  nature  and  communication  of  essence."  But  this  idea  of 
"communication  of  essence,"  if  it  mean  the  Father's  imparting  the  Divine 
Essence  to  the  Son,  as  I  suppose  it  does,  and  not  simply  the  Son's  posses- 
sion of  it,  is  not  necessary,  or  at  all  helpful,  in  making  out  the  apostle's 
argument  there.  Admit  "  the  Son,"  in  Ps.  ii.  and  Ilea.  L,  to  be  a  Divine 
title,  whatever  be  the  ground  of  it,  and  the  reasoning  is  clear  and  strong. 
Moreover,  there  are  other  ideas  beside  cither  the  Divine  purpose  of  the 
miraculous  conception,  or  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation,  which  the  use 
of  the  title  Son  in  Ps.  ii.  may  have  been  designed  to  inculcate,  and  which 
will  be  mentioned  presently. 
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colour  of  reason,  be  made  appear  to  relate  to  Christ,  ought  to  be  tena-  appen- 
aamtj  maintained  by  us."  He  ought  not  to  have  said,  "any  colour  of  DIX  E« 
rmssn,"  but— real  argumentative  justice. 

Secondly;  One  part  of  Mr.  Holden's  remarks,  at  least  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Watson,  seems  peculiarly  objectionable.  Mr.  II.  (like  Dr.  Boothroyd, 
4c)  translates  the  clause  in  v.  23,  /  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  thus,  I  wot 
AiroDmj)  from  everlasting;  and  remarks,  "  It  is  strictly  applicable  to  the 
Divine  Logos,  who  was  anointed  by  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  [to  perform 
\  tkt  efice*  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  /]  who  was  invested  with  power  and 
I  dignity  from  everlasting ;  and  who  from  all  eternity  derived  his  existence 
•ad  essence  from  the  Father,  for  "  in  him  dwellcth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
fiodhead  bodily."  The  anointing  of  the  Logos  in  eternity  appeared  to  me, 
when  writing  p.  283,  so  new  and  strange  on  idea,  that  I  supposed  none 
voald  venture  on  it  And  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  H.  has  done  so  ;  for  in 
fte  preceding  page,  he  quotes  passages  on  the  anointing  of  Jesus  conse- 
sjnent  on  his  baptism,  and  adds,  "  When  the  Divine  Word  is  declared  to 
be  '  anointed  from  everlasting/  the  meaning  is,  that  he  was  preordained 
m  the  immutable  decrees  of  God,  to  take  our  nature  upon  him,  and  to 
become  a  Prophet  to  instruct  us,  a  Priest  to  atone  for  us,  and  a  King  to 
govern  and  protect  us."  Mr.  Watson,  however,  by  quoting  the  sentence 
without  the  words  which  I  have  placed  within  crotchets,  and  without  any 
reference  to  those  quoted  here  from  the  preceding  page,  has  left  his  reader 
to  conclude  that  Mr.  Holden  meant  by  his  unusual  phrase,  the  anointing  of 
lie  Logos,  some  imagined  transaction  in  (or  throughout)  eternity. 

It  can  scarcely  escape  observation,  that  if  the  word  anointed  in  Prov. 
Tin.  23,  denote  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  anointing,  performed  a  thousand 
Tears  after  that  text  was  written,  on  the  Incarnate  Redeemer,  the  word  in 
f.  24, 25,  rendered  brought  forth  (or  born)  may  be  equally  prospective,  and 
denote  the  purpose  of  his  miraculous  conception ;  which  would  overthrow 
Mr.  W.'s  argument  But  I  do  not  adopt  this  mode  of  interpreting  either 
of  these  expressions. 

Thirdly;  Mr.  II.  thus  prefaces  his  comments  on  the  chapter :  "  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  it  (Proy.  viii.)  was  intended 
to  delineate  either  (1)  God's  attribute  of  wisdom,  or  (2)  a  real  subsisting 
Being,  or  (3)  Religion,  which  as  contradistinguished  from  the  two  former, 
may  be  called  abstract  wisdom"  Mr.  II.  then  infers  from  v.  22,  23,  that 
the  third  of  these  cannot  be  intended  in  verses  12  to  30 ;  and  soon  states 
bis  conclusion  thus.  "  The  royal  sage  commences  with  the  consideration 
of  wisdom  in  the  abstract,  which,  in  an  elegant  personification,  he  presents 
to  the  admiring  view  of  mankind.  But,  as  he  proceeds,  his  imagination 
becomes  warmed ;  his  mind  is  elevated  to  rapturous  contemplation  of  the 
Deity,  the  pure  fountain  of  all  Wisdom ;  and,  full  of  the  divine  afflatus,  he 
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tie  suggestions  of  Mured  inspiration  in  tern; 
nix.  E.  tense  the  Son  of  God-"    la  commenting  on  t>.  13,  he  r 

e.  12  to  ir.  31,  the  discourse  turns  upon  the  same  subject, — a  Person  in  th* 
Divine  Essence."  Thus  Mr.  H.  argues.— But,  what  if  we  deny  hi*  original 
postulate  ?  He  begin*  by  affirming  there  are  only  (Ares  interpretation*  of 
Witdom  from  which  to  choose.  Bat  we  shall  find,  in  a  moment,  there  it 
m  fcmrth.  And  however  strong  Mr.  H.'i  argument  might  possibly  be,  if 
there  were  tkrte  only,  the  eiiatcnce  of  *  faarth,  applicable  Id  every  essat 
where  "  wisdom "  i»  mentioned  in  the  first  nine  chapters  of  the  Proterbt, 
nut  abate,  or  destroy,  iti  force. 

Fourthly;  Neither  Mr.  II.,  nor  to  far  as  I  know,  any  other  expositor  Of 
this  chapter,  has  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  state  of  religious  know. 
ledge  in  Solomon's  time.  Until  recently,  idolatry  and  darkness  had  covered 
the  surrounding  notions,  and  had  often  spread  over  Israel.  But  whan 
the  Proverbs  were  written,  the  Taunt,  as  contained  in  the  Mosaics:  Scrip- 
tares,  in  the  Fsalms,  and  the  aayings  of  Solomon,  was  widely  propagated. 
This  it  was  which  then  called  for  uuiverssl  attention ;  it  possessed — or  wo 
may  say  in  the  style  of  this  book, — *ke  possessed  divine  authority,  ***  had 
bsen  in  God  from  eternity,  and  emanated  from  Him  to  conduct  Acr  rata. 
Ties  to  happiness. 

We  have  no  word  like  Ckrittianity,  to  eipresi  the  sum  total  of  Reii- 
gions  Knowledge  in  Solomon's  time  i  nor  if  we  had,  would  it  represent 
the  whole  idea.  Wi»dom  is  viewed  not  only  as  current  among  men,  but 
as  dwelling  in  God ;  and  not  that  wisdom  only  which  is  declared  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  visible  creation.  This 
vast  idea  may  be  defined  thus ; — The  thoughts  of  God,  or  rather,  His  one 
immensely  comprehensive  thought,  concerning  this  world  and  its  inhaU- 
;  viewed  either  as  having  dwelt  in  His  Infinite  Mind  fr 
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gofen  ours.  In  a  few  passages,  the  occasional  substitution  of  Revealed  appen- 
Truth,  or  some  such  term,  may  help  us  to  understand  them ;  but  in  others,  DIX  **• 
the  meaning  soars  far  higher,  to  Truth  as  dwelling  in  God  from  eternity ; 
*  denotes  it,  as  it  was  exhibited  when  he  formed  the  creation,  "  answer- 
ing his  great  idea ;"  so  that  no  one  term  can  well  represent  the  sense  every 
there. 

la  comprehensiveness  of  meaning,  and  variety  of  application,  I  recollect 
ftttaiag  so  like  the  use  Solomon  makes  of  the  word  Wisdom,  as  that  which 
Booker  makes  of  the  word  Lawt  in  the  first  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
PoHty;  and  the  boldness  of  personification  is  nobly  imitated  in  the  coo* 
ducting  sentence ;  "  Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that 
her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her 
ore,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power ;  both  angels,  and 
sen,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort 
tnd  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of 
their  peace  and  joy." 

Bat  the  subject  has  led  us  far  away  from  Mr.  Holden,  and  Mr.  Watson. 
To  the  former  of  these  very  respectable  authors,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
return ;  but  some  further  attention  is  due  to  the  latter. 

His  next  proof  is  Mrc  vu  v.  2.  As  this  passage  was  written  long  after 
tie  renewal  of  the  Divine  Son's  presence  with  Israel  in  the  time  of  David, 
ttd  published  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  evangelical  prophecy ;  and  as 
it  was,  like  other  predictions,  to  receive  its  full  elucidation  after  the  event 
foretold,  it  is  r.ot  at  all  incongruous  to  the  general  order  of  Divine  reve- 
lation, or  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  the  church,  to  suppose  that  this 
remarl^tolc  LU  r.<c-?ndctl  higher  into  the  eternal  glories  of  the  Supreme 
Essence,  than  prec:  IIn~  pa&ayc:;.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  eternal  genera- 
tion v.ill  naturally  appear  to  those  who  believe  it,  to  supply  the  best 
explanation  of  the  terms.  And  if  these  did  necessarily,  or  even  easily  bear 
such  aii  interpretation,  the  present  writer  would  certainly  not  be  withheld, 
by  any  apparent  difficulty  or  mysteriousness  of  the  doctrine,  from  profess- 
ing himself  its  humble  (though  perhaps  f altering)  believer. 

But  notwithstanding  what  criticks  of  the  highest  name  have  written 
concerning  this  passage,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  after  a  tolerably  com* 
prehensive  and  somewhat  severe  examination  of  its  terms,  as  used 
throughout  Scripture,  I  am  unable  to  find  in  them  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
generation.  My  opportunities,  indeed,  have  not  allowed  me  to  make  the 
examination  complete:  but  enough  will  now  be  stated,  to  induce  any 
candid  thinker  to  hesitate  to  build  such  a  doctrine  on  this  passage;  -or 
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.  even,  if  it  were  proved  by  subsequent  scriptures,  to  admit  it  ink  the 

'■■  interpretation  of  this. 

The  only  part  of  the  text  which  it  ii  necessary  to  examine  here,  is  flic 
concluding;  clause, — "  whose  goinbb  fobth  [have  been]  fbom  or  old, 
noM  bthlabting."  The  margin  contains  as  a  substitute  for  the  last 
word,  "the  days  or  etebsity."  Each  of  the  words  translated  "fok/t 
forth,"  "  of  old,"  and  "  trerlaiting,"  requires  a  separate  examination | 
which  will  be  aided  by  presenting  to  the  reader  Dr.  J.  Pyc  Smith'!  ver- 
sion of  the  whole  verse.  * 

"  And  Uwu,  lklLlilioii  of  Ephnlah, 

[Too]  llllle  to  be  among  the  otuu  of  Judih ; 

[Yet]  fr»n  tbw  itiall  [oof]  ramr  fnrth  in  my  prMcuce,  lo  be  Sowfcigii  In  loul, 

Ettn  be  -har.  comingi  forth  in  from  (Unity,  from  Uk  dayi  of  the  i 

Aa  the  noun  translated  "  coming*  forth,"  in  the  last  clause,  is  derived 
front  the  verb  in  the  preceding,  and  is  as  closely  related  to  it,  as  the 
English  noun  coming  is  to  the  verb  lo  come;  the  meaning  of  the  noun  wiD 
of  course  correspond,  in  a  great  measure,  with  that  of  the  primitive  word. 

The  noun,  however,  is  no  where  used  in  Scripture,  with  reference  to 
the  birth  or  production  of  animated  beings.  In  the  lingular  number,  it  is 
applied  to  the  ttm-riting,  (Ps.  xix.  G.  lxxv.  6,)  to  the  budding  of  vegetables, 
(Job  xXXViiL  27,)  the  springing  or  flouring  of  nuto.r,  (2  Kings  ii.  21.  2  Chrok. 
xxxii.30.  Iba.  ili.  IS.  Iviii.  11,)  &  speech,  either  of  God,  or  of  a  human 
being,  which  is  called  Mr  issue  of  the  mouth,  or  lips,  (Num.  six.  12. 
Dbdt.  viii.  3.  xxju.  23.  Ps.  bnodx.  34.  Jeb.  xvii.  16,)  a  number  of  Aortas 
in  motion,  (1  Kings  i.  28.  2  Chron.  i.  1G,  margin.)  end  a  man's  leaving 
a  place ;  (2  Sam.  iii.  25.)  and  lastly,  it  is  applied  by  a  prophet  contem- 
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&*  its  interpretation  there  should  be  decided  by  the  meaning  of  the  appen- 
boqb  in  other  places,  Hosea  vi.  2,  would  immediately  affix  to  it  the  sense  ^  _; 
dDwau  Manifestation*.    And  the  reader  may  be  informed,  at  this  stage 
of  the  investigation,  that  the  words  denoting,  in  the  translation,  eternity, 
d»  not  really  present  any  valid  objection  to  this  interpretation  of  the  word 
RsieredfocNft  forth,  or  by  Dr.  S.  comings  forth. 

Bat  it  is  evidently  far  more  reasonable  to  seek  the  meaning  of  this 

Mm  in  Micah  v.  2,  from  that  of  the  verb  whence  it  is  immediately 

derived.    Mr.  Watson  sanctions  this  method  by  remarking,  in  support  of 

k»  interpreting  this  passage  of  eternal  filiation,  that  the  verb  "  is  used  in 

reference  to  birth  frequently,"  as  it  certainly  is  in  the  preceding  clause  of 

ne  Terse.    He  quotes  Gen.  xvii.  6.    2  Kings  xx.  18 ;  and  he  might  have 

aided  a  dozen  references  more,  which  are  given  below.*    But  what  are 

Itae  among  so  many  ?    The  verb  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  more  than 

men  hundred  times,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  applications.    The  fact  that 

■■■slat  this  variety,  it  is  here  and  there  used  of  descent,  can  no  more  fix 

Ike  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  noun  in  Micah  v.  2,  than  the  use  of  the 

Bogota  verb  come  in  the  same  way,  can  fix  that  of  the  word  comings.    We 

■y,  (in  Johnson's  thirty-fourth  meaning  of  Come,)  "  He  comes  of  a  good 

■Buy,"— or  "  He  comes  of  excellent  parents."    But  when  we  speak  of  a 

pencil's  coming,  we  do  not  mean  his  birth  or  descent,  but  something  that 

corresponds  with  the  more  usual  senses  of  the  verb  to  come.    There  is 

■fitting,  therefore,  in  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  verb  in  Micah  v.  2,  and  a 

few  other  passages,  to  affix  to  the  word  rendered  comings  forth  any  such 

■et  as  that  of  production  from  all  eternity ;  to  which  its  plural  form,  not- 

vaastandmg  what  Mr.  W.  says  of  its  denoting  eminency,  must  be  a  strong 

objection.    It  may  be  added,  that  it  is  an  entirely  different  word  that  is 

*»— diitrri  begotten  in  Ps.  ii.  7  ;  and  from  that  word  comes  the  noun  usually 

tunslated  generation  in  the  sense  of  production,  as  distinguished  from  its 

,  the  men  alive  at  one  time,  or  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

The  Person  whose  comings  forth  are  mentioned  in  Micah  v.  2,  is 

Jehovah  ;  and  if  the  verb  is  used  in  reference  to  Him  in  other 

there  is  evidently  the  strongest  probability  that  the  noun  is  used 

tee  in  a  sense  corresponding  with  that  of  the  verb  in  this  connexion. 

Now  of  such  passages  there  are  more  than  a  dozen ;  one  written  by 
fcficah  himself,  f  and  several  more  ancient  than  his  time.$    The  passages 

*  Gb*.  x.  14.  xv.  4.  **  xxxv.  11.  xlvi.  26.  Exod.  i.  5.  2  Sam.  vii.  12. 
**i  11.  1  Kings  viii.  19.  **  1  Chron.  i.  12.  ii.  53.  2  Chron.  vi.  9. 
'iBtm  L  II.  Yet  in  several,  the  phrase  is  not  simply — come. — To  these 
■ty  be  added  six  or  eight  more,  of  which  Job  i.  21,  is  a  specimen. 

f  Micah  i.  3. 

J  Judges  iv.  14.    2  Sam.  v.  24.    Ps.  lx.  10.    lxriii.  7.    cviii.  11. 

(Essay,  p.  117.)  n 
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-  referred  to  below  are  all  I  have  found  in  which  the  verb  U  used  with 
'■  Jehovaei  as  the  subject  of  discourse.  The;  refer  without  exception  to 
His  maxtfettatio*  of  Himself, — in  two  instances  by  eitiblt  appearance*,* 
and  in  the  rest  by  his  almighty  operations,  f  In  no  other  sense  is  the  asrt 
used  in  reference  to  Jehovah  ;  in  thi*  sense  of  mantfettotiim,  the  nam  also 
is  applied  to  him  in  the  only  other  place  where  it  is  used  in  such  a  casv 
nexion ;{  and  these  facts  appear  to  me  sufficient  indications  that  it  is  to 
be  so  understood  in  Micah  v.  2. 

Let  it  be  admitted  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  words 
translated  by  Dr.  S.,  "fiom  eternity,  from  the  dayi  of  the  wii  tsUiat 
period,"  do  indeed  signify  that  dateless  infinite  duration,  which  preceded 
the  first  day  recorded  by  Moses.  The  Scripture  does  not  leave  ua  without 
strong  intimations,  if  not  an  absolute  disclosure  of  manifestations  of  the. 
Second  Divine  Person,  made  in  that  antecedent  period ;  and  which  soar 
as  we  admit  the  reference  to  that  period  in  this  verse,  may  explain  the 
"  cominot /brth"  it  mentions. 

The  holy  angels,  we  are  told,  beheld  and  rejoiced  in  the  creation  ol 
this  visible  universe.  §  That  glorious  work  was  performed  by  the  Seunk 
Person.  ||  They  could  not  view  the  work  without  recognising  the  AlmigU) 
Operator.  He  was,  therefore,  gloriously  manifested  to  them  on  that  great 
occasion,  which  is  to  us  the  boundary  between  measured  time,  and  thi 
infinite  beyond.  And  this  tact,  be  it  remembered,  was  well  known  tors} 
before  Micah  wrote. 

To  the  Second  Person  also  is  ascribed  by  Jude  (e.  6)  the  judgment  a 
"  the  angel*  which  kept  not  their  firtt  ettate ;"  in  whose  expulsion  it  cai 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  He  was  active,  that  it  took  place  s 
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to  (latent  from  ours,  had  been  formed  by  Him  in  their  presence ;  perhaps  appe  ir- 
is t  long  succession  of  creations.  DIX  E. 

Tims  interpreted  of  the  Divine  Son's  ancient  presidency  over  the 
Ogdi,  this  danse  has  an  appropriate  correspondence  with  the  preceding, 
•Me*  exhibits  him  as  the  Sovereign  of  Israel :  and  also  with  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  which  represent  him  as  Commander  of  the 
aesrenly  host* — But  the  preceding  are  not  the  only  manifestations  to 
which  the  clause  may  be  applied ;  as  will  appear  by  examining  the  words 
is  it  denoting  time. 

It  was  admitted  on  the  last  page,  for  the  sake  qf  argument,  that  the 
words  of  time,  in  this  clause,  do  really  denote  the  infinite  period  which 
Receded  the  creation  of  light,  as  recorded  by  Moses.  But  this  may  well 
•t  doubted.  The  expression  which  from  its  position  in  the  close  may  be 
■pposed  to  be  the  strongest,  "from  the  DAYS  of  eternity"  provokes 
aaptcion  and  inquiry.  Days  are  distinct  periods  of  time,  measured  by  the 
Riohitions  of  visible  nature.  Were  there  such  in  eternity  ? — In  reference 
Juiced  to  the  eternity  that  is  to  come,  the  words  '*  years"  f  and  "  ages"\ 
•»  employed  in  Scripture,  and  once  "  tne  day  qf  eternity  " §  as  in  some 
hymns,  ||  but  never  days.  For  the  antecedent  eternity,  we  have  the 
"before  the  ages"%  (translated  in  our  publick  version, — "the 
HfriifJ  before  the  revolutions  that  measure  time,  or  the  beginning  of 
dependent  nature.  Thus  also  we  have  the  words  of  Jehovah,  "  Before  the 
«sf  was,  lam  he/9**  three  times  we  find  the  phrase, — "  before  the  fbun- 

•  See  pp.  259,  260 ;  265, 6.  f  Ps.  cii.  27.    Heb.  i.  12. 

+  Era.  iii.  21,  and  the  passages  containing  in  Greek  aionas,  in  English, 
Maer. 

}  2  Peter  iii.  18 ;  so  translated  by  Machnight. 

||  "  Away  with  our  sorrow  and  fear ! 
"  Believers  will  soon  be  at  home ; 
"  The  city  of  saints  shall  appear, 

u  The  day  of  eternity  come :" 

Anonymous. 

•        *         • 

"  No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun, 
"  But  sacred,  high,  eternal  noon. 

"  O  long  expected  day  begin  ! " 

Doddridge's  Hymns,  No.  310. 

«J  1  Cob.  ii.  7.    Machnight. 

**  Isa.  xliii.  13.     Heb.  from  the  day ;  which  has  been  understood  to 
m  dwration  reckoned  backward  from  the  first  day. 

(H9) 
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-  datkm  of  the  world;"*  and  the  unequivocal  ■saoitlom  of  the  ihwlwJ* 
'■  eternity  of  the  Creator,  U  made  in  the  simple  plume, — "  From  mtihtTmJlf 
to  nerlaitiag,  the*  [art]  God."i  Even  in  tint  remarkable  ptWgWfh  d 
Scripture  hut  considered,  J  where  the  eternity  of  the  Divine  VndcM 
li  displayed  with  an  unparalleled  copiousness  of  BJIMha,  the  wort  ■»■» 
(or  day)  does  not  occur.  In  short,  to  apeak  of  doju  prior  to  the  "jSSwv* 
day"  recorded  by  Moses,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  foreign  to  -a*3« 
Hebrew  habits  of  thought. 

It  is  familiarly  known  that  neither  of  the  nouns  translated  by  tssCk. 
Smith,  in  Micah  t.  2, — eternity, — the  everlaithtg  period,  necessarily  m 
infinite  duration.  Respecting  the  latter  of  them,  hia  wonla  (in 
part)  are  as  follows  :—u  It  properly  denotes  any  period  of  Mr*  fa 
lion;  and  it  is  applied  to  different,  but  always  great  and  i 
portions  of  finite  time,  to  a  future  immortality,  and  to  a  proper  ei 
This  word  is  used  equally  with  reference  to  past  and  to  future  durano>**i' 
whereas  the  other  is  ahrayt  rttro&ective. 

Dr.  S.  observes  respecting  these  terms,  "  Each  occurs  in  passage* 
evidently  intended  to  be  the  moat  solemn  assertions  of  Infinite  Duration! 
and  the  combination  of  the  two  furnishes  the  strongest  expression  for  thai 
purpose,  of  which  the  Hebrew  language  is  capable."  ]|  Tbia  remark  traoU 
doubtless  have  great  weight  with  me,  if  the  only  two  passages  I  have 
found,  (beside  Dfctt.  xniii.  15,  and  Paov.  viii.  22,  23,  which  are  irrele- 
vant and  peculiar,  and  the  text  under  discussion,)  where  both  these  words, 
in  their  retrospective  use,  occur  together,!  did  not  undeniably  refer  to  a 
a  former  period  of  Israelitish  history,  without  one  glance  of  thought  at  the 
ages  before  the  creation.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Smith's  remark,  as  to  the  capability  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the  Seiiptim 
it  appears  to  be  decidedly  against  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  in 
Micah  v.  2,  of  absolute  eternity, — the  sense  affixed  to  them  by  Mr. 
Watson,  and  many  others. 
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•tempi  to  exhibit  them  all  to  the  reader.  In  our  publick  version,  it  is  appen- 
Urioodr  translated:  and  it  would  obviously  be  a  help  to  the  English  DIX  E. 
•Went,  if  some  one  word  could  be  used  for  it  in  every  place.  For  this 
■■pose  none  has  occured  to  me  so  convenient  as  aforetime,  which  though 
iiiome  situations  it  may  be  far  from  elegant,  will  yet  be  tolerable.  As  it 
■ty  Q5ke\here*fler)  be  used  as  a  noun  as  well  as  an  adverb,  is  necessarily 
nhmpextive,  and  admits  of  a  plural,  and  of  a  preposition  before  it,  it  will 
ea  these  accounts  be  a  good  substitute  for  the  Hebrew  word,  (KcDeM), 
lUeh  has  all  these  varieties. 

The  other  word,  (GnOLaM,)  translated  by  Dr.  Smith  in  Micah  v.  2. 
m  the  everlasting period"  occasionally  occurs  in  the  following  extracts,  and 
vibe  conveniently  represented  in  every  place  by  the  phrase — unUmited- 
titt* 

The  passages  are  arranged  according  to  the  distance  of  time  included 
ntbe  retrospect— We  find, 

L    Postages  referring  to  a  former  part  of  the  speaker's  Itfe. 

1^-Job  «ix.  2.     Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  of  aforetime, 

J— Pi.  cxix.  152.    Aforetime  I  have  known  concerning  thy  testimonies, 

That  for  unlimited-time  thou  hast  founded  them. 

H   Passages  referring  to  bomb  former  period  for  periods)  of  IsraeUtish 

history. 

1— Jbb.  jolx.  20.    Their  children  also  shall  be  as  aforetime, 

4.— Lam.  i.  7.    Jerusalem  remembered 

All  her  pleasant  things  that  she  had  from  the  days  of  aforetime; — 
& v.  21.     Renew  our  days  as  aforetime, 

III.     The  age  of  David  surveyed  from  that  o/Ezra. 
61— Neh.  xii.  46.     For  in  the  days  of  David  and  Asaph  from  aforetime  [there 

were]  chief  of  the  singers, 

IV.     The  age  of  Moses  surveyed  from  several  subsequent  periods. 

i.    From  the  time  of  Asa.,  560  years  after. 
7.— Ps.  lxxviii.  2.    I  will  utter  memorable  things  f  downfrom%  aforetime  i— 

•  For  this  any  one  of  the  phrases — time -uncounted,  or — countless-time,  or 
—mdeJinUeperiody  or — remote-age,  may  be  substituted  by  the  reader,  if 
thought  preferable. 

f  Boothroyd. 

X  The  preposition  here  is  not  simply  M,  but  Mt'Nnl,  perhaps  a  mere  metri- 
cal variation.  The  meaning  appears  to  be—sayings  which  have  come  down 
from  ancient  times. 
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tmM-  "■    From  the  agt  of  iMimh,  780  yaw  after. 

SIX  E.  b.— Pi.  alir.  I.    Our  fathers  hare  told  us, 
'-""■'"-'  .   Tbe  work  thoo  wroorhtert  la  iHdr  dan 

In  tbe  days  of  aforetime. 
9. — Isaiah  li.  8.      Awake,   awake,   put  on   strength,   O  arm  of  J(«w«*fc 
Awake,  as  [in]  (A*  dayi  ofafontime,  the  gsnerationa  fjf*mtJM|Ml  li"""* 
iii.    From  f  Ae  ojif  of  Jeremiah  ami  Ezra,  Mare  than  900  yeaft  after. 
1ft— Lam.  ii.  17.    He  hath  fulfilled  his  word  that  he  had  commanded  A-" 

the  dayi  of  aforetime  : — 
11. — Pi.  ha\i.  2.     Remember  thy  congregation 

[Which]  thou  hut  purchased  aforetimt; - 

W, . 12.     For  [thou,  O]  God  [art]  out"  KHt  fkm  Mforttmit, 

13. — Pa.  lxxvii.  S.     1  have  considered  the  days  from  aforetime, 
Tbe  jean  of  unlanited-timei. 

14. 11.     1  wiB  remember  tbe  works  of  Jin, 

Yea,  1  will  remember  from  aforetime  thy  wooden. 

V.      Th*  Patriarchal  age  referred  to,  twehe  etntnriei  after. 

lfi.--HiclBTii.30.  Thou  will  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob,  the  merej  to  Abraham, 

Which  thou  hast  sworn  unto  our  fathers_/ron  Me  dayi  of  aforetime. 

VI.     Ancient  timet  referred  to  indefinitely. 

IS.-llEUT.  uiiii.  IS.  And  for  the  chief  things  nf  the  mountains  of  aforetime,^ 

And  for  the  precious  things  of  the  hills  of  unlimited-time, 

17. — Ps.  ciliii.  5.     I  remember  the  days  from  aforetimt, 

I  meditate  on  all  thy  works; 

18. — IsAiiniix.ll.    Mow  say  ye  unto  Pharaoh, 

I  am  the  son  of  tbe  wise,  the  son  of  kings  nf  aforetime* 
19, — Isaiah  x*iii.  7.    Is  this  your  joyous  [city],  whose  antiquity  %  U  from 
the  dayi  of  aforetime  t 
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aa-IttUH  XXST'ii.  26'  >  APPEN- 

II -i  K  i  *****  ^0U  not  'lear^  l°n5  as°  [flow]  1  navc  done  ft;  Dix  E. 

.From  M*  days  of  aforetime,  that  I  have  formed  it? 
ft-IuuH  xlv.  21.    JVho  hath  declared  this  from  aforetime  f 

«*— — xlvi.  10.    Declaring  from  the  beginning  the  end, 

And  from  aforetime,  [the  things]  that  are  not  [yet]  done. 

*H>  The  Creation  assumed  as  the  point  whence  thought  glances  back  into 

Eternity. 
H&— Prov.  viii.  22, 23.  Jehovah  possessed  me  [in]  the  beginning  of  his  way, 

Aforetime  from  (i.e.  before)  his  works,  [even]  from  (i.e.  before)  then; 

From  unlimited-time  I  was  anointed,* 

From  the  beginning,  from  aforetimes  of  (i.  e.  ages  before)  the  earth. 

We  have  now  surveyed  twenty-five  places  where  this  remarkable  word 
occurs;  in  all  which  we  see  that  the  idea  constantly  suggested  by  it  is 
pkrity,  precedence  in  time,  varying  in  the  extent  of  the  mind's  retrospect, 
from  i  lew  months  before,  to  many  ages,  or  even  infinite  duration  itself. 
Tet  the  reader  will  have  noticed,  that  the  idea  of  eternity  is  absolutely  ', 
atdmissible  in  all  but  the  last  two  places ;  and  in  these  it  is  denoted,  as 
■fpean,  not  so  much  by  the  force  of  this  word  singly,  as  by  its  position 
with  reference  to  "  the  beginning,"  and  the  "  works"  of  creation.  That 
which  was  before  these,  must  necessarily  have  been  in  eternity ;  yet  for 
any  thing  that  yet  appears,  it  is  possible  that  the  Hebrew  word  (KeDeM ) 
so  more  means  by  itself  eternity,  than  does  the  English  word  before. 

There  still  remain,  unnoticed,  three  passages,  and  only  three,  (exclusive 
of  Micah  v.  2,)  in  which  this  word  relates  to  time:  for  those  in  which  it 
refers  to  place,  (as  Ps.  exxxix.  5.  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  before  ; 
aad  a  number  where  it  means  the  east,)  are  entirely  out  of  the  question 
here;  except  as  they  may  strengthen  the  present  argument,  by  showing 
that  the  leading  idea  of  the  word  is  priority,  in  whatever  sense. 

Of  the  three  remaining  passages,  the  earliest  is  Deut.  xxxiii.  27. 

26u— "  [Thy]  refuge  [is]  the  God  of  aforetime, 

"  And  underneath  [are]  the  arms  of  unlimited-time." 

When  this  sublime  text  was  written,  not  only  Moses,  but,  I  appre- 
hend, every  Israelite  knew  that  Jehovah  existed  from  eternity,  f  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  that  this  may  be  the  meaning  here.  That  interpre- 
tation suits  the  subject  spoken  of,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  age ;  but 

•  Boothroyd,  Holden,  Vc  t  Ps.  *c.  2,  V  title. 
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•  tliis  U  not  enough  to  prove  that  it  U  the  red  sense 'of  the  p 
■  Odd  of  aforetime.  There  is  nothing  in  this  passage,  u  in  Pmov.  viH.  2*, 
23,  to  denote  that  the  cteatiou  it  the  date  whence  the  priority  k  to  be 
estimated.  The  word  is  used  in  the  same  inspired  poem,*  for  priority 
to  the  time  of  the  writer,  is  describing  mountain*, — object*  not  eternal. 
Does  it,  then,  denote  here — ancient  timet,  or  strictly,  i 

It  ought  not  hare  been  easy  for  me  to  ani> 
tion  of  this  question,  if  I  had  not  been  convinced  by  an  e: 
every  passage  where  it  occurs,  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  God  in  this  text, 
(ELOHIM,)  has  a  relative  sense.  It  denotes  the  Supreme  Being,  not  a* 
He  hath  existed  from  eternity,  but  as  He  hath  manifested  himself  to  his 
people,  and  hath  entered  into  covenant  with  them.  In  this  sense  it  wu 
first  introduced  into  the  language  of  Abraham  and  his  family,  on  the 
appointment  of  circumcision ;  it  is  the  word  universally  employed  in  such 
phrases  as — your  God,  their  God,  fyc.  ,•  and  it  is  on  this  relative  sense  of 
the  word,  in  the  declaration,  /  ™  the  God  a/  Abraham,  ife.f  that  our 
Blessed  Lord  founded  his  argument  for  a  future  state ;  as  Dr.  Campbell 
and  others  have  shown.  It  properly  denotes  Jehovah  at  mtmjftited  to  hi* 
people  |  and  its  plural  form  signified  originally,  I  believe,  the  plurality  of 
his  manifestations.  But  as  those  manifestations  were  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  the  belief  of  a  plurality  ofPertont  in  Jehovah,  the  word  (Elobos,) 
came  also  to  denote  by  its  plural  form,  and  its  customary  use  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner  with  verbs  and  other  words  in  the  singular,  the  union  of 
distinct  Persons  in  the  One  Uncreated  Essence. 

The  use  of  the  word  in  the  beginning  of  Grnksib  is  not  at  variance 
with  these  positions.  That  book  was  written  for  the  instruction,  primarily, 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness ;  among  whom  Jehovah  was  known  by  daily 
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religions  knowledge  attained,  and  the  ideaa  current  in  the  successive  ages  apmm- 
ef  antiquity, — lie  will  not  be  surpriaed  that  the  subject  hae  not  yet  been  DIX  & 
before  the  publick ;  nor  that,  so  far  as  the  preaent  writer  ia  concerned, 
It  not  likely  to  be  done  for  years  to  come,  if  ever. 

question,  however,  is  not  one  of  mere  curious  philology,  but  of 
influence  on  the  explanation  and  the  practical  uses  of  the  Scrip- 
The  words  JEHOVAH  and  ELOHIM  are  two  golden  threads 
ran  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  force  of 
important  paaaagea  cannot  be  well  apprehended,  without  a  correct 
of  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  aa  well  as  the  former : — a  benefit  which 
the  Fathkb.  op  lights  will  doubtless,  by  whatever  instrumentality, 
speedily  restore  to  His  Church.* 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  word  Elohim  bears  a  relative  sense,  and 
Jehovah  as  manifested  repeatedly  and  variously,  we  find  that  the 
of  akeohite  eternity  is  a  far  less  natural  interpretation  of  aforetime  in 
Dsur.  xxxiiL  27,  than  that  of  antiquity,  meaning,  probably,  the  patriarchal 


The  import  of  the  phrase  appears  to  be,  The  Deity  anciently  manifested. 
And  this,  too,  is  more  suitable  to  the  context,  and  to  the  evident  design 
of  Moses  (or  rather,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  by  him)  than  the  abstract 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  eternity ;  which  cannot  by  itself  bring  comfort  to 
me  mind.  For  this  purpose,  which  is  evidently  that  for  which  the  text 
was  written,  the  promises  and  covenants  of  Jehovah  are  necessary.  The 
moat  signal  of  these  were  given  in  that  former  age ;  to  which,  therefore,  it 
ia  probable  the  preaent  passage  refers.  So  understood,  it  strikingly  agrees 
with  sentiments  delivered  by  Moses  about  the  same  time,f  or  previously,} 
and  with  many  later  scriptures.  § 

Moreover,  the  vast  and  solemn  idea  of  the  Divine  eternity  is  introduced 
by  Moses,  agreeably  to  its  nature,  in  connexion  with  subjects  that  promote 
calm  and  elevated  contemplation  than  ia  produced  by  the  context  of 
;  where  the  clouds  and  lightnings  around  the  Divine  Majesty,  f| 


will  njrnish  the  true  explanation  of  the  use  of  that  name,  and  Jbhovab, 
in  the  book  of  Genesis :  showing  that  the  pretended  evidence,  from  these  words, 
ef  its  being  composed  from  two  previous  documents,  is  altogether  futile. 

*  My  reasons  for  this  hope  may  be  seen  in  the  Appeal,  pp.  114 —  116. 

f  Deut.  xxxii.  7 ;  17, 18.    iv.  1.    vii.  8— 12.     &c.    &c. 

%  Exod.  iii.  15.    vi.  2 — 9.     &c. 

{  Jvdoes  ii.  12.    v.  8.    2  Chron.  xx.  7.    xxx.  6.    Isa.  xlviii.  3, 5, 16. 
ii.1,2.    lxnL7— 0.    &c.    kc. 

||  Dai'T.  xxxiii.  2,  26  j  Sec  Exod.  xix. 

(E*ayf  p.  125.)  o 
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*rrsN-  faia  voice  of  thunder,  the  heat  md  Mb  of  battle,  and  the  dcatruetioa      « 

DIX  E-  Israel's  enemies,  fill  the  mind  with  scenes  ud  passioni  tbat  withdraw  » 
from  abstract  meditation. 

The  patriarchal  revelation*,  however,  included  that  aspect  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  under  which  Abraham  adored  him  aa  '  Jehovah,  the  &od 
qf  unlimited  time,'*  or,  aa  in  our  publick  version,  'the  avaai-ASTiNa  toW 
a  title.  I  donbt  not,  importing  in  the  fullest  sense,  His  eternity.    Hence 
the  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  God  qf  afOrttimt,  in  Debt.  miii.  27,  M 
meaning  God  or  the  Patrisbchh,   include!  the  ides  of  His  eteroitj'i 
which  the  mind,  iu  its  more  thoughtful  moods,  would  easily  perceive.  Bat 
the  contemplation  of  Him  simply  aa  eternal,  does  not  include  hia  cavenanH 
and  promises  to  the  Patriarchs.    The  rule,  therefore,  not  to  narrow  tts 
sense  of  Scripture  terms  without  necessity,  sanctions  the  former  tnternnv 


These  remarks  do  not  apply,  or  only  in  a  very  inferiour  degree, 
ne  1 1  of  the  three  pi 


27. — Psim   lv.    19.       God  sliall  hear,  and  afflict  them, 

Even    he   that  abideth   aforetime. On— he  that 

inhabitethf  aforetime. 

Here  the  word  translated  God  is  not  Elohih,  but  EL,  which  haa  not 
properly  a  relative  signification;!   aa  is  evident  from  its  being  used  in. 

•  Gen  «i.  S3, 

t  The  Hebrew  ward  here,  however,  is  not  that  which  is  so  translated  in 
laa.  Ivii.  15;  but  that  which  is  rendered  litttth  in  Ps.  ti.  4,  and  iweUat  in 
Ps.  1«*.  1. 

J  In  a  very  lew  places,  not  mare  thin  twelve,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  Bible, 
the  word  EL  occurs  with  tn«  pronominal  affix  denoting— of  me,  or  my  God, 
KU,    There  bit,  F.iod.  xy.  2.    Ps.  wiii.  4.    x-rii.  1,  1, 10.  briii.  1.  Ixviii.  «i. 
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where  such  a  meaning  would  be  inapplicable ;  by  Moses,  for  appew- 
i^tatt,  in  that  sublime  ascription,-—"  Even  from  unlimited-time  unto  DIX  ^ 
***ited4iMe,  thou  [art]  God."*    In  Ps.  lv.  19,  the  context  apparently 
**»  not  supply  any  very  certain  grounds  for  deciding  whether  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  clause  rendered  in  our  publick  version, — "  even  he  that 
tideth  of  old,"  is  to  be,— He  that  sitteth  [enthroned]  from  ancient  time*, 
•r- He  that  endureth  [unchanged]  from  eternity.   Perhaps  the  former,  as 
nptyiBg  a  reference  to  judgments  executed  long  before,  on  the  enemies  of 
Jehovah,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  design  of  the  inspired  writer. 

The  next  of  these  four  passages  in  date,  is  that  on  account  of  which  all 
toe  rest  have  been  introduced,  and  which  is  copied  here  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity. 

38.— Micah  v.  2.     From  thee  shall  [One]  come  forth  in  my  presence,  to  be 

Sovereign  in  Israel, 
Whose  comings  forth  [have  been]  from  aforetime,  from 
the  days  of  unlimited-time. 

The  remaining  passage  is, 

29.— Habaxkck  i.  12.     Art  not  thou  from  aforetime,  Jehovah, 

My  God,  mine  Holy  One  ?     We  shall  not  die. 

Here  the  question  is,  whether  the  existence  of  Jehovah,  or  his  relation  to 
his  people,  is  that  which  is  said  to  have  been  from  aforetime  ?  If  the 
farmer,  then  the  word  means  here,  eternity  ;  if  the  latter,  antiquity.  And 
this  appears  on  the  whole  more  suitable  to  the  connexion.  His  covenants, 
nfter  than  the  abstract  truth  of  his  eternity,  supported  their  persuasion, 
Wt  thaU  not  die. 

We  have  now  examined  all  the  places  I  have  been  able  to  find,  which 
contain  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  uniformly  (though  often  inelegantly)  in 
the  preceding  extracts — aforetime.  The  reader  will  perceive  there  is  not 
Oat  of  them  in  which  it  necessarily,  or  even  most  naturally  means  eter- 
nity; and  in  twenty-three  out  of  twenty  nine,  it  cannot  possibly  have  that 
■easing.  It  appears  quite  a  mistake,  therefore,  (though  one  into  which 
lexicons  and  commentators  may  easily  lead  a  student,)  to  say  that  its 
'proper  and  usual  meaning  is  a  real  eternity/  The  most  profound  phi- 
krioger  must  ascertain  the  signification  of  this  word,  as  of  others  in  the 


•  Ps.  xc  2.    The  preposition  here  is  somewhat  more  emphatical  than  the 
commonly  employed ;  which  suggested  the  use  of  unto. 
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*  process  which  the  reader  may  now  perform  tot  U**eK,  ante*  be  hw  bf*s* 
'  hint  •  wocisnl  bamber  to  guide  ai»  judguunt,  and  pswkafa  all  thai  «*■*.• 

Al  the  Other  WOtd  denoting  time,  in  MrOA*  v.  2,  (GnOLtlf,)  ocean  tt 
tun  man  three  hundred  and  eighty  placet,  ft  h  obttoaaly  faapnwflite  tt 
examine  it  here  with  the  same  can  U  the  latt  i  aor  it  it  H  all  nscswsfr. 
The  statement  of  Dr.  Smith  concerning  lb  Meaning,  copied  on  p.  300,  aMT 
be  fully  relied  on,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  preaent  purpose.  And  tt  afl 
not  be  requisite  to  do  more  than  exhibit  the  passages  containing  the  exact 
phrase  nsed  In  Micas  t.  2,  or  some  extremely  similar.  These  are, 
80.— ill.  bail.  9.    He  bare  them, and  carried  them  all  the  dayi  of  Kxiimilei-tmt. 

31. 11.     Then  He  remembered  the.  day*  of  tnfnutnt-fime,  Mono 

[and]  his  people, 

32.— Amos  ix,  11.    In  that  day  will  1  raise  up  the  tabernacle  or  David  that 

is  fallen, 

And  I  will  build  it  as  [in]  the  day*  of  unlimited-time. 
33.— Micahv.  3.    S«y.307.    No.  28. 

34. vii.  14.     Feed  thy  people 

Let  them  feed  [in]  Bashan  and  Gilcad,  as  [in]  the  day  of  unlimited-time. 
33. — Malic  hi  iii.  4.    Then  shall  the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  be 
pleasant  auto  Jehovah, 
As  [in)  the  day*  of  unlimited-time,  and  as  [inj  the  years  of Jbrmer-<ifet.f 

Beside  these  passages,  which  contain  the  exact  phraseology,  there  is 
another  nearly  identical,  which  being  part  of  the  song  directed  by  Moses 
to  be  taught  to  the  Israelites  generally,  may  well  be  considered  the  chief 

■■■■■■  ■■.■■;'.i'   i. ..  the  :.i:-. in ;:■.■_■  of  1 1, i;  nbrage.     All  the  difference  is 
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be  added,  *mif- 

St.— IS.  havii.  5.    See  p.  302,  tfo.  13. 
38.— Is  a.  li.  9.    See  p.  302,  No.  9; 

■I  the  former  of  which  passages,  "/At  jre*rr"-~and  in  the  latter,  "the 
ltions  */  mwsjwi/wI  /isnt,  are  evidently  similar,  and  certainly  not 
comprehensive. 
Have,  Acs,  we  hare  eight  passages  resembling  Micah  v.  2;  and  I  know 
sot  that  there  are  any  others  where  the  word  (GnOLeM,)  rendered  here 
uatmmtad4iemef  oeenrs  in  a  similar  connexion.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  phrases  the  days— the  years— the  generation*-^  unlimited-time,  m 
these  eight  passages?  Plainly  and  undeniably,  not  eternity,  but  former 
saw.-  in  five  of  the  places,  (No*.  30, 31,  34, 37,  38,)  that  period  of  wonders, 
celebrated  in  the  three  annual  festivals,  the  time  of  Moses,  surveyed  from 
the  decline  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  or  later ;  in  one,  (36)  the  ages  after 
me  flood,  viewed  from  the  time  of  Moses  and  subsequently ;  in  another, 
(12)  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon ;  and  in  the  remaining  place,  (35) 
either  that  age,  or  the  more  ancient  one  of  Moses,  with  some  that 
followed,  viewed  from  the  decline  of  Judah.*  The  Scripture  use  of  the 
ffcmse,  therefore,  indicates  that  in  (he  ninth  passage,  (33)  Micah  v.  2,  it 
not  eternity,  at  least,  not  primarily,  but  the  Patriarchal  and  the 
times  in  an  especial  manner,  and  probably  also  both  subsequent 
psrioda,  and  the  anteriour  agea ;  from  which  the  mind  might  dart  an  in- 
asMng  glance,  as  through  an  opening  mist,  toward  the  wonders  of  the 
f^eeeding  eternity. 

From  their  being  used  together  as  correspondent  terms,  in  Micah  v.  2, 
iad  two  other  places,  it  appears  that  the  word  rendered  unlimited-time, 
(QfeOLoM,)  has,  when  used  retrospectively,  nearly  if  not  quite  the  same 
slfHttcasion  as  the  one  (KeD* M)  rendered  aforetime.  Hence  the  phrase, 
daw  of  unlimited- time  may  receive  illustration  from  the  similar  one,  day*  of 
1/kntimtt  which  oeenrs  in  eight  of  the  passages  extracted  on  pp.  301— 


possible  with  the  original,  I  may  remark  here,  that  these  extracts  are  not  given 
with  the  slightest  view  to  their  being  specimens  of  an  improved  translation  for 
swblick  use,  (for  in  truth  some  of  them  are  scarcely  English,)  but  merely  as 
esovvnieat  helps  in  the  present  research. 

•  Does  the  word  under  examination  (GnOLaM)  mean,  in  its  application 
to  the  past,  time  beyond  the  ordinary  memory  of  mortals,  and  which  can  be 
known  only  from  writings,  or  other  monuments?  An  old  man  may  relate 
what  he  had  seen  in  youth,  or  had  heard  from  another  then  old;  but 
Beyond  the  compass  of  two  long  lives,  tradition  would  become  confused  or 
scanty :  and  a  people  whose  written  memorials  of  the  past,  were  concise  and  in 
tew  hands,  might  easily  call  all  beyond  that  period,  remote  or  obscure  ayes. 
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4PMH-  303,  and  meant,  in  every  instance,  some  one  or  more  of  the  age*  betwea* 
D1X  E-  the  Deluge,  and  the  times  of  the  respective  writer*.  In  three,  {No.  19—21,? 
it  refer*  to  ancient  lima  indefinitely;  in  one,  (15,)  to  the  times  vSAinkm 
and  Jacob/  in  two,  (9,  10.)  to  the  age  of  Monti  in  one,  (B,)  to  that  of 
Jo*\*a ;  and  in  one,  (4,)  to  that  of  David,  with  the  subsequent,  and,  possibly , 
preceding  times.  But  in  no  case  doe*  it  look  so  far  bach  a*  to  the  safr- 
dihmian  period,  and  still  less,  to  eternity.* 

We  hnve  found,  then,  that  neither  of  the  phrases  used  in  Micas  v.  i, 
means,  in  other  passages,  eternity.  In  a  very  tew,  Indeed,  the  former  of 
them  may,  perhapt,  have  this  meaning,  but  more  probably  has  another; 
whereas  in  none  of  the  places  where  the  latter  occurs,  can  it  possibly  hear 
this  sense:  although  the  single  word  rendered  unlimited-time,  in  several 
place*  where  it  is  unaccompanied  by  the  term  days,  has  the  undoubted 
meaning  of  absolute  eternity. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  combination  of  the  two  phrases,  as  in  Micaa  v.  X, 
denotes,  in  the  strongest  manner,  eternity.  This  allegation  must  be 
examined. 

The  reader  has  already  observed  the  two  leading  words  combined  ** 
closely  as  in  Micah  v.  2,  in  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  of  the  preceding 
extracts.  To  these  may  be  added,  Isa.  xlvi.  9,  10,  where  the  clause  in  the 
publick  version,  "  Remember  tke  former  thingi  ttfoid," — On  the  pun  adopted 
in  these  pages,  would  be — Remember  the  former  thingi  raou  rousmt- 
Tins, — the  hut  term  corresponding  with  from  aforetime  in  the  next  verse, 
for  which  see  ;i.  303,  No.?,3;  and  Malachi  iii.  4,  copied  on  p.  308,  JVo.3S, 
where  the  alight  variation  in  formf  cannot  deprive  it  of  weight  in  this 
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uA  their  descendants,  especially  the  days  of  Moses.  And  the  result  of  appen- 
wr  previous  examination  of  the  term  rendered  comings  forth,  entirely  P^_ ] 
corroborates  this  conclusion. 

Are  we,  then,  totally  to  reject  the  interpretation  proposed  at  p.  298, 
which  refers  the  comings  forth  of  Jehovah,  in  this  passage,  to  the  Second 
Penon'i  heading  the  holy  angels  at  the  Mosaick  Creation,  and  previously? 
—I  apprehend  not.  It  was  well  known  that  the  angels  attended  the 
Divine  Son  when  the  Law  was  given,  and  when  he  appeared  to  Jacob  and 
to  Abraham.  From  these  facts,  thought  would  easily  take  wing,  and  con- 
template Him  as  adored  and  obeyed  by  them  in  eternity.  So  that  if  the 
paage  does  not  not  expressly  contain,  it  yet  readily  suggested  those 
mte-mundane  glories  of  Israel's  Almighty  Sovereign. 

It  may  not  be  easy,  (and  it  is  certainly  not  necessary)  to  assign  the 
end  limit  of  the  mind's  retrospective  glance,  in  the  legitimate  use  of  the 
Wd  (KeDeM)  aforetime  in  Micah  v.  2 ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
opresrion  day*,  in  the  last  member,  must  refer  to  periods  since  the  creation. 
Whatever  objects  might  be  designed  to  come  into  view,  when  the  mind 
fefli  on  this  clause,  those  intended  first  to  strike  the  intellectual  eye 
*we  doubtless  THE  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD 
*>  tbi  Patriarchs,  and  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

The  great  doctrine  taught  in  the  passage  was  the  identity  of  the  Son  of 
Hary,  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  with  That  Glorious  Personage  whose 
■ppearances  to  the  senses  of  their  fathers,  were  the  solid  foundations  on 
*tich  rested  the  whole  superstructure  of  Jewish  Scriptural  Theology ;  as 
on  the  similar  evidence  of  That  Incarnate  Person's  resurrection  rests,  at 
present,  the  vast  edifice  of  Christianity,  to  which  the  former  was  the  mag- 
■fccent  vestibule.  And  thus  the  prediction  of  Micah  is  exactly  coincident 
lift  the  memorable  confession  of  Peter,  That  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 

The  above  interpretation  of  Micah  v.  2, 1  am  happy  to  state,  is  not 
novel  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Piscator,  who  died  A.D.  1626. 
41  Comings  forth  in  this  place,  I  understand,  by  comparing  the  following 
"words,  to  mean,  'comings  forth  from  God  the  Father,' — that  is,  the 
"comings  forth  of  God  the  Son,  who  was  sent  by  God  the  Father, — to  the 
"holy  Patriarchs,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  rest,  to  whom  he 
"appeared  and  made  himself  known  by  familiar  intercourse."  f 

*  Sections  iii — v,  of  this  Essay. 

f  "  Egressiones  hie  intelligo  (ex  collatione  verborum  sequentium)  a  Deo 
tare  [egressiones  nimirum  Dti  Fjlii  a  Deo  Patre  missi]  ad  sanctos  Patres, 
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'~  It  it  hoped,  that  both  from  the  real  importance  of  this  text,  and  Oat 
"j  which  hu  on  all  hands  been  attributed  to  it,  the  reader  will  excuse  the 
length  of  thii  investigation ;  which  can  scarcely  be  called  ■  iBgieadoi 
from  the  main  argument  of  this  Essay :  for  it  suspend*  the  renew  of  peat 
ages,  at  the  very  period  when  this  prophecy  was  delivered;  and  exhibits 
one  of  tile  clearest  sanctions  of  Scripture  to  its  leading  design,  of  promottsg 
the  read;  and  devout  mental  association  of  the  Divine  Son'i  ancient  mail 
festations,  with  his  history  aa  Incarnate. 

The  disproportionate  length  of  die  discussion  just  dosed,  may  be  com* 
pensated  by  the  brevity  of  the  following  notice  of  Pitov.  m.  4,  which  b 
the  last  proof  Mr.  Watson  brings  from  the  Old  Testament,  of  his  positions 
copied  at  p.  291,  2.  With  a  dogmatism  that  would  be  ludicrous,  If  the 
subject  were  not  sacred,  he  says,  "  Those  who  deny  the  Divine  Sonship 
can  never  explain  that  text"*  Yet  Bishop  Patrick  hat  done  this  very 
well,  without  one  allution  to  that  subject,  in  the  following  words;  where  the 
first  sentence  shows  the  connexion  of  this  verse  with  the  preceding. — 
"  But  had  I  a  greater  reach,  or  been  better  bred,  it  would  have  been 
"impossible  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  die  works  of  God;  much  lean  of 
"  God  himself.  For  where  ia  he  among  all  the  wise  men,  that  ever  went 
"  up  into  heaven,  and  came  down  again,  to  tell  us  the  order,  and  the 
"  motion  of  the  stars,  and  all  the  rest  that  ia  done  there  ?  Nay,  who  Is  it 
"  that  can  bo  much  as  give  us  the  least  account  of  the  wind,  but  God  alone 
"  — who  hath  it  perfectly  in  his  power,  to  make  it  cease  and  blow  again, 
"  at  he  pleaseth  ?  And,  to  come  lower  yet,  who  hut  he  hath  tied  up  the 
"wavea  of  the  sea,  that  they  should  not  exceed  their  bounds?  Or  who 
"hath  fixed  the  earth  (on  which  thou  dwell  est,  and  therefore  a 
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nention  of  Hit  Son  may  be  in  designed  correspondence  with  the  popular  appen- 
kaowledge,  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Ps.  ii.,  of  that  Divine  Person ;  DIX  ^; 
tad  the  question,  What  it  Hit  Son's  name  ?  may  denote  the  equal  myste- 
Boonen  of  His  nature.  The  inquiry,  Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven, 
m* intended?  may  have  some  reference  to  the  communications  made  by 
ftst  Divine  Angel  from  Jehovah  to  mortals;*  and  the  general  design  of 
fte  pinage  may  be  to  teach,  that  Divine  Revelation,  (made  throughout  by 
the  Son,)  was  the  only  certain  basis,  and  the  impassable  limit  of  man's 
knowledge  of  the  Most  High :  an  interpretation  which  also  agrees  with 
the  context,  and  the  rest  of  Scripture. 

Of  these  two  interpretations,  I  know  not  at  present  which  to  prefer : 
ad  (he  practical  lesson  in  each  case  is  nearly  the  same.  But  as  the  latter 
ii  the  more  favourable  to  Mr.  Watson's  use  of  the  passage,  it  shall  here  be 
•ccoonted  the  true  one. 

It  recognises,  then,  the  fact  as  popularly  known,  that  in  the  Divine 
bssnee,  there  was  a  plurality  of  Persons,  f  One  of  whom  was  called  the 
&*  of  Another.    Yet  why  so  called,  it  does  not  say. 

Bat  how  can  this  passage  be  made  a  separate  and  independent  proof 
thst  in  Jehovah  there  is  a  Son  ?  And  still  more,  how  can  it  prove  his 
fternal  generation  f  Mr.  Watson's  production  of  it  for  this  purpose,  with 
to  much  ill-placed  confidence,  can  only  prove  how  much  he  was  in  want 
•f  arguments. 

Both  in  his  Remark,  and  in  his  Institutes,  Mr.  Watson  demonstrates, 
with  great  force,  from  the  New  Testament,  that  the  title  Son  of  God 
wis  used  to  denote  a  Divine  Person,  who  is  the  Second  in  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  And  in  the  latter  work,  he  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  this  term 
ia  the  Second  Psalm,  though  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
ideas  originally  suggested  by  that  divine  composition  when  first  pub- 
ashed.  He  then  quotes  as  proofs  of  the  eternal  filiation,  two  passages 
is  which  we  have  found  no  reference  to  the  subject  \%  and  closes  the  list 
with  another,  the  inadequacy  of  which  for  his  purpose  has  just  been 

*  See  the  passage  from  Novatian,  on  p.  166. 

f  There  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  which  neither  Mr.  Watson 
aor  Afr.  Holden  (whom  the  former  previously  quotes  with  so  much  approbation) 
has  noticed.  The  word  "  tfie  holy,"  in  the  conclusion  of  verse  3,  being  in  the 
masculine  plural,  may  be  understood  of  the  Divine  Persons,  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  Holt  Ones  ;  and  the  same  phrase  in  Peov.  ix.  10,  must  in  fairness 
be  so  understood.  S?e  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony,  Vol.  i.  p.  467,  and  the 
whole  former  part  of  Section  34,  of  H  ii.  Ch.  iv.  of  that  work. 

J  Pnov.  vui.  2a— 34,  noticed  here  pp.  292—295;    and   Micah  v.  2, 
pp.  296—312. 

(Essay,  p.  133.)  r 
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aitek-  cipovd.    These  are  ill  the  passage ■  he  bring*  front  the  Old  Testament: 
nix  k.  a,,,!  if  tlle  reaaer  „ai  now  ptrme  once  more  the  snnoancement  with 
which  thii  quaternion  «u  introduced,  he  will  m  how  strong  mi  lb 
Watsou's  desire  to  nuke  out  the  but  cue  for  the  doctrine  he  m  defend- 
ing, and  how  signally  he  has  failed. 

A  few  remarks  on  Mr.  Wataon'a  general  course  of  reasoning  ca  task 
subject,  with  a  comment  or  two  on  particular  passages,  may  now  close  out 
attention  to  the  writings  of  that  able  and  holy  man;  whose  name  win  ever 
be  deservedly  venerated,  and  whose  services  to  "  oar  common  Christian- 
ity,"  especially  in  missions,  will  long  be  felt  in  their  results,  where  hia 
name  is  unknown. 

I.  Such  a  set  of  ideas,  as  in  the  present  Essay  is  deduced  from  the 
Holy  Scripture*,  seems  never  to  have  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Wataon.  The  principles  advocated  here  are  not  those  which  he  state*  am 
order  to  refute.  On  the  contrary,  much  of  his  reasoning  is  coincident  win 
that  of  the  preceding  sections.  Both  of  us  maintain  that  Son  of  Gad  is  a 
title  borne  by  the  Redeemer  in  bis  Divine  Nature,  long  before  his  incar- 
nation i  and  that  the  attribution  of  it  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  any  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  was  nothing  short  of  an  acknowledgment  of  his  Divinity. 

II.  For  want  of  knowing  the  Scriptural  ideas  which  the  Ancient 
Church  connected  with  the  title  "  Son,"  while  he  saw  plainly  that  to  them 
it  must  have  had  some  apparent  ground  and  meaning,  Mr.  W.  adopts  the 
notion  derived  from  Plato  and  Philo  by  the  Christian  Fathers,  of  an 
tlernal  geiieratiem,  as  the  onljf  pontile  ground  fur  this  Original  application 
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the  cue  with  almost  all  divines ;)  and  was  plainly  out  of  mind  when  he  appen  • 
wn  arguing  for  eternal  generation.  DIX  E. 

It  ii  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  Mr.  W.  attributes*  to  the  word 
Ckmt  (or  MessiahJ  in  the  confession  of  Peter,  and  similar  passages,  the 
carrot  meaning  of  the  predicted  and  expected  Deliverer;  not  that  higher 
sense  of  tie  Ancient  Divine  Governor  of  Israel,  which  it  is  a  principal  object 
of  toil  Essay  to  establish,  but  of  which  Mr.  W.  (like  others)  seems  not  to 
km  had  the  moat  distant  idea. 

IV.  Any  application  of  the  terms  Father,  Son,  begotten,  to  a  purely 
ajinmal  existence,  must  necessarily  be  tropical,  if  not  precisely  what  is 
mat  by  u  metaphoricaV'  The  words  denote  primarily  the  relations  of 
boats  with  flesh  and  blood ;  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Deity,  except 
in  such  a  deflection  from  their  original  meaning  as  would  be  called  figu- 
nave,  if  it  had  not  been  so  long  ago  sanctioned  from  above,  and  so 
csMtantry  in  use.  The  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  words  for  Spirit,  (the 
me  of  the  Third  Person,)  and  the  terms  emanation,  radiation,  promanatUm, 
Station,  procession,  fyc.,  as  used  by  Divines  to  denote  the  relations  of  the 
Beeoad  and  Third  Persons  to  the  First,  are  all  in  the  same  predicament, 
0*  such  subjects  men  cannot  speak  except  in  figures.  The  question  is 
set,  and  cannot  be,  Are  the  titles  of  the  Sacred  Three  tropical  words,  that 
*  figurative  expressions?  but — What  is  meant  by  the  figures?  On  this 
tteotmt,  the  distinction  between  real  and  figurative,  made  by  Mr.  Wat- 
aa,f  and  Witsius,  whom  he  quotes,  £  seems  not  to  have  a  sufficient 
fcandstion. 


noni,  without  combining  them  into  a  general  historical  view  of  the 
Divine  Mediator's  ancient  manifestations  and  government,  such  as  is  given  by 
Dr.  John  Scott,  in  his  Christian  Life,  Part  II.  Vol.  ii.  ch.  7 ;  and  more  recently, 
in  oae  of  the  useful  works,  if  I  remember  right,  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney ;  where 
se  traces,  consecutively,  the  manifestations  and  works  of  the  Divine  Angel. 

•  Remarks,  pp.  19,  23.      Works,  vii.  pp.  18,  22.    Institutes,  ii.  pp.  30,  32, 
6,  fre.     Works  x.  pp.  222,  224, 237,  $c. 

f  Remarks,  p.  12.  Works,  \\\.p.  12.  Institutes,  ii.  pp.  45,  55.  Works,  x. 
#.240,252. 

J  Institutes,  ii.  p.  31.  Works,  x.  p.  228.  If  the  phrase  in  John  v.  18,  on 
which  Witsius  remarks,  be  rendered  "  his  proper  Father,"  the  word  proper,  to 
tsswer  to  the  sense  of  the  Greek  term,  must  be  understood,  not  in  the  seventh 
•f  Dr.  Johnson's  meanings,  "  Not  figurative,"  but  in  the  first,  "  Peculiar,  not 
belonging  to  more,  not  common."  Jesus  said  that  God  was  his  Father,  (as 
Grotius  remarks)  "  not  in  common  with  the  Jews,  who  called  him  "  Our 
Father,"  but  above  all  others." — "non  coir, muni ter  cum  Judacis,  qui  dc  Deo 
ticebanty  Pater  Noster,  sed  supra  caeteros."  Poli  Synopsis,  in  loco.  Dr. 
Smith's  version  is, — "  his  own  Father;"  and  so  the  word  is  rendered  in 
Johmi.  II.  RoM.viii.  32. 

(135) 
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I-  V.  The  words  father  and  Km,  in  (heir  ordinary  me,  especisflj  »** 
■'  virtuous  minds,  very  teldom  indeed  suggest  the  thought  of  ■  fcther'* 
pfofrical  cmualion  of  his  son,  in  comparison  with  the  frequency  with  wluet* 
they  suggest  the  racial  relation  between  a  parent  and  his  child  when  pro- 
duced. The  infant  ia  under  the  father's  care  and  power,  dependent  OB 
him  for  support  and  education,  and  the  object  of  hia  tender  and  lasting 
affection.  As  he  enters  into  active  life,  a  son  is  expected  to  guard  and 
promote  hia  father's  interests  and  reputation,  and  faithfully  to  administer 
his  tttaU,  if  left  in  charge  of  it,  or  his  government,  if  the  father  be  a  civil 
ruler,  and  the  son  be  called  to  act  for  him :  and  both  in  possessions  and  in 
power,  at  the  death  of  the  father,  his  son  is  to  be  his  successor.  Of  an 
hereditary  monarch,  especially,  the  eldest  son's  legal  relation  to  him  and 
his  people,  is  the  incessant  object  of  their  attention,  in  which  the  thought 
of  his  pht/tical  production  is  almost  entirely  forgotten. 

All  this  admita'of  application,  (though  with  reverence,)  to  the  Divine 
Being.  The  Second  Person  was  not  called  Sim,  until  a  monarchy,  ex- 
pected to  be  hereditary,*  and  in  which  the  heir  was  peculiarly  excellent, 
active,  and  popular.t  had  existed  in  Israel  during  a  long  reign:  and 
though  the  dynasty  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  was  set  aside,  another  was  now 
established,  with  the  express  promise  of  its  hereditary  perpetuity.}  These 
facta  must  be  remembered  in  the  inquiry,  Whether  when  David  published 
the  Second  Psalm,  wherein  the  Divine  Angel,  or  Representative  of  Jeho- 
vah, first  declared  himself  "  the  Son,"  it  was  designed  that  his  worship. 
pen  should  recur  for  explanation  of  the  title  to  the  phytical,  or  to  the 
neial  relation  of  human  fathers  and  sons.  And  the  latter  will  appear 
by  for  the  more  probable,  when  it  ia  considered  that  the  Psalm  speaks 
throughout  of  government,  represents  Jehovah  as  enthroned  in  the  hea- 
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of  these  Divine  Persons.*  Of  old,  They  had  the  same  chosen  nation  of  appen 
vonsippen,  the  same  sanctuary  and  altar,  the  same  prophets,  sacred  DIX  ~\ 
titesdants,  and  subordinate  rulers,  the  same  glorious  name,  Jehovah, 
mi  the  same  infinite  perfections.  The  difference  between  Them  was, 
iit  the  Son  was  more  openly  and  freely  manifested  to  mortals,  and 
cnented,  not  the  highest,  but  the  second  part,  in  the  government  of  Israel 
ad  the  universe. 

These  are  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  title  "  Son/'  which  were  promised 
to  the  reader  at  p.  292 ;  and  they  greatly  abate  the  force  of  some  of  Mr. 
Watson's  arguments.  He  asks,  in  effect,  What  could  the  title  mean  but 
Oxs  run  ally  generated  ?f    The  preceding  remarks  may  show  what 


The  reader  is  earnestly  requested  to  peruse  with  care  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Ssuth'i  Scripture  Testimony,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  term  Only-Begot- 
tn.  His  plan  of  -TAmming  the  two  Testaments  separately,  and  then 
conntring  the  results,  %  did  not  lead  him  to  refer  for  its  explanation  to 
la  iL,  as  is  done  in  pp.  287,  288,  of  this  note ;  but  his  cautious  and  com- 
prehensive research  is  powerfully  corroborative  of  the  present  remarks. 
Aid  this  will  have  the  more  weight  with  some,  from  his  being  a  favourer, 
(far  a  reverential  fear  seems  to  keep  him  from  professing  himself  a  decided 
smmtttej  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  filiation.  §  After  stating  all  the  places 
where  the  word  translated  only-begotten  is  used  with  respect  to  others,  he 
srjn,  "These  examples,  applied  to  elucidate  the  sense  of  the  term,  in 
reference  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  furnish  the  ideas,  that  he  possesses 
excellence;  that  he  is  the  Object  of  a  peculiar  and  unparalleled 
love  ;  and  that  he  is  the  Son  or  God  in  a  sense  absolutely  his  own, 
tod  which  no  other  being  can  share  with  him."  ||    Again,  in  contradistinc- 

•  John  i.  18.    iii.  35.     v.  19,  20.    xvii.  1.     &c.     &c. 

f  Institutes,  ii.  p.  .58.  Works,  x.  p.  255,  6.  As  this  passage  is  the  con- 
dition of  Mr.  Watson's  elaborate  argument,  it  is  copied  entire. — "If  then, 
Ike  title  '  Son  of  God,'  as  given  to  our  Lord,  is  not  used  chiefly,  probably 
sot  at  all,  with  reference  to  his  miraculous  conception ;  if  it  is  not  an  appella- 
tive of  his  human  nature,  occasionally  applied  to  him  when  Divine  acts  and 
relations  are  spoken  of,  as  any  other  human  appellation,  by  metonymy,  might 
be  applied;  if  it  is  not  given  him  simply  because  of  his  assuming  our  nature ; 
if  we  find  it  so  used,  that  it  can  be  fully  explained  by  no  office  with  which  he 
is  invested,  and  by  no  event  of  his  mediatorial  undertaking;  it  then  follows, 
that  it  is  a  title  cbaracteristick  of  bis  mode  of  existence  in  the  Divine  essence, 
and  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  first  and  second  persons  in  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity." 

J  Vol.  iii.  p.  378.  $  Vol.  iii.  p.  420, 1.     See  also  p.  1 14. 

||  Scripture  Testimony,  Vol  iii.  p.  104. 
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AFPStf-  tion  to  the  "children" — "torn" — "of  Qod,"  mentioned  in  Juwsr  L  12,  13, 
DIX  E.  ^  explains  Onlt-Bioottkn  in  v.  14,  thus, — "  the  Sob  of  God  in  a  sens*) 

•         absolutely  peculiar  to  himself,  rtpreme  in  dignity,  and  tmiqu*  in  nature."* 

Mr.  Watson  frequently  adverts  to  the  question,  Whether  Son  *fQ*i 
is  a  natural  or  an  official  designation, — in  such  a  way  a*  implies  that  it 
cannot  he  both  together. \  Controversy,  indeed,  has  often  proceeded  om 
this  assumption.  Some  have  maintained  that  the  tide  denote*  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  Second  Person  hath  been  to  the  Pint,  by  aarNrv,  burnt 
all  eternity ;  others,  what  he  is  now  by  appointment  i  and  each  party,  in 
affirming  one  of  these  positions,  hath  usually  denied  the  other.  But  Ac 
title  scripturally  understood,  appears  to  me  to  relate  to  both  hie  nrntmrt, 
and  tit  office.  In  Ps.  ii.  he  is  called  Son,  partly  for  what  he  hath  been  ijr 
aararc, — not  indeed  relatively,  but  abtalutely, — from  all  eternity;  that  is— 
JEHOVAH;  and  partly  because  he  ™  atanifeiled  in  a  long  aeriea  of  ago, 
in  certain  modes  and  degrees,  to  Israel,  as  their  Divine  Outrmor.t — The 
present  appears  to  be  one  of  the  many  instances  wherein  human  dis> 
frictions,  not  entirely  useless,  have  yet  been  suffered  greatly  to  obscure 
divine  truths. 

VI,  Mr.  Watson  was  evidently  much  perplexed  by  Lou  L  35,  and 
Mahsl  liii,  32.  Of  the  former  he  says,  in  his  Remark*,  he  "was  not 
prepared  to  allow  that  Sestuf  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  with  sole  reference 
to  the  human  nature,  or  its  miraculous  conception.  There  is  certainly 
mere  no  contemplation  of  the  human  nature  of  Jew,  f  in  eontradutinctian 
to  the  divine."  Hr.  W.  says,  There  is  certainly  no  such  contemplation. 
Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  says,  on  the  contrary,  There  certainly  is:[|  and  if  the 
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win  fairly  consider  to  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances,  and  in  appen- 

rer  to  what  reply  of  the  virgin,  Gabriel  uttered  the  words, — There/ore  DIX  E; 

flfo  that  Hob?  Thmg  which  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  op  ^ 

God,— he  win  not,  I  think,  have  the  least  doubt  that  Dr.  S.  is  right ;  and 

thai  aU  Mr.  Watson's  ingenious  surmises  and  reasonings  on  this  subject, 

m  Ida  Remarks,*  and  his  Institutes ,f  show  chiefly  his  devoted  love  of  an 

hypothesis;  especially  as  he  observes  with  truth,  that  such  interpretations 

were  Mwise  necessary  to  his  main  argument  %    Yet  the  words  "  sole,"  in 

the  above  quotation,  and  " exclusive"  in  a  sentence  within  a  page  of  it, 

copied  here,  p.  290,  (instead  of  which  terms,  the  word  primary,  or  prm- 

qst*,  would  better  express  the  sense  which  I  would  affirm,)  betray  his 

feeling  of  the  difficulty. — In  his  Institutes  he  yields  somewhat  more. 

Hiring  remarked  that  the  terms  of  Luke  i.  35,  may  possibly  "refer  to 

toe  immediate  production  of  the  humanity  by  divine  power,  so  that  for  this 

Mm  he  is  called  'the  Son  of  God,'"  he  adds,  that  this  "might  be  allowed 

ifehoot  excluding  a  higher  and  more  emphatick  reason  for  the  appeUa- 

oW|    And  yet,  unless  it  be  affirmed,  (in  contradiction  to  the  usual 

language  of  Scripture,)  that  by  "  the  Highest,"  and  "  God,"  in  Luke  l  32, 

35,  is  meant,  not  the  First  Person,  but  the  Third,  it  must  be  acknowledged 

flat  Mr.  W.  has  declared,  within  three  pages  of  this  quotation,  that  it  is 

impossible  that  Jesus  should  be  called  Son  of  God  on  the  ground  allowed 

sertfl    His  argument  for  this  impossibility  will  be  noticed  presently. 

Mask  xiii.  32,  Mr.  Watson  shuns  altogether.  He  seems  to  admit, 
bleed,  in  his  Remarks,  that  IF  the  words  "  neither  the  Son"  be  genuine, 
"the  humanity  is  considered  in  contradistinction  to  the  higher  nature,"  in 
toe  title  as  there  usedf  But  Dr.  Clarke  had  expressed  a  strong  doubt  of 
toe  authenticity  of  those  words,  though  they  are  found  in  all  the  existing 
Qorascripts;  and  as  Mr.  W.  was  then  arguing  against  the  views  of  that 
commentator,  he  escapes  by  that  unreasonable  doubt,  from  the  obligation 
of  noticing  the  passage  further  at  that  time ;  and  in  his  Institutes  never 
iitrodnces  it  at  all. — In  the  pages  previously  referred  to,  Dr.  Smith  admits 
tod  defends  the  interpretation  of  the  word  Son  in  that  passage,  of  the 
kman  nature  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer.** 

•  pp.  7,  46,  47.     Works,  vii.  pp.  7,  43,  44. 

f  Vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  58.     Works,  x.  p.  255. 

J  Remarks,  pp.  13,  14,  46.     Works,  vii.  pp.  13,  43. 

§  Vol.  ii.  p.  58.     Works,  x.  p.  255. 

||  Institutes,  ii.  p.  55.     Works,  x.  p.  252. 

•J  Remarks,  p.  47.     Works,  vii.  pp.  44,  45. 

"  p.  290.— Scripture  Testimony,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  330—334.    It  may  be  doubted, 
bmrer,  whether  the  "  day"  and  "  hour,"  mentioned  by  the  Lord  in  Mark 
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appen-  VII.  The  argument  referred  to  *  few  linei  before,  most  now  be  infxo- 
oix  E.  duced.  Id  his  Remarki,  Mr.  Watson  defends  hu  position,  Thai  the  Pint 
Person  is  the  Father  of  the  ninmt  Nature  of  our  Lord,  by  arguing,  that 
otherwise  he  could  not  be  his  Father  at  all :  to  prove  which,  he  seuUuea 
the  following  assertion.  "  Of  the  Annum  nature  at  Jesus,  the  first  perm 
is  not  the  Father;  for  the  sacred  temple  of  our  Lord's  body  was  pioduced 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  person."  *  In  his  Inttitwtm  he  makes  a 
similar  remark,  and  concludes,  "As  far  as  natural  relation  is  concerned, 
the  first  person  can  only  have  paternity  with  reference  to  toe  Divine 
nature  of  the  Son."f    Observe  the  strong  words,  '  cm  only.' 

This  argument  makes  the  distinction  between  the  Divine  Persons, 
greater  than  Scripture  either  requires  or  allows  ;  and  though  it  may  not 
be  Tritheism,  advances  a  considerable  way  toward  it  One  would  hare 
thought  that  few  reflecting  christians  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  met, 
that  divine  operation*  which  in  some  texts  are  ascribed  distinctly  to  the 
Spirit,  are  in  others  attributed  to  the  Father ;  as  the  reader  may  see  in  the 
passages  quoted  below. ;     This  is  plainly  the  case  as  to  the  production-  of 

niii.  32,  (and  Mitt,  xxir.  36,)  denoted  "  the  precise  time  when  his  prediction 
of  the  final  ruin  of  tbc  Jewish  polity  would  be  fulfilled. "  The  true  reference, 
as  I  apprehend,  is  intimated  in  the  following  note  on  the  place  by  Dr.  WkiOy. 
"  These  words  may  refer,  not  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but,  as  the 
Fa&m  generally  thought,  to  the  immediate  precedent  words,  Heaven  and 
earth  thall  pan  away,  but  of  that  day  and  hour  when  they  shall  pass  away, 
none  knows th  but  the  Father."  The  mark  of  a  paragraph  [_«J]  before  v.  S3, 
in  the  publics  version,  has  probably  misled  many. 

•  f.  VI.     Workt,  vii.  p,  13.  f  Vol.  ii.  p.  54.     Wonts,  x.  p.  259. 
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the  Redeemer*!  human  body.    In  Matt.  L  20,  it  is  ascribed  simply  to  the  appen- 

«Bas>  QhsHf  in  Lvti  L  35,  to  Him,  and  also  to  "the  power  of  the  High-  DIX  E; 

mdf  and  to  the  First  Person  simply,  in  Gal.  iv.  4,  and  in  Heb.  x.  5 — 10 ; 

a  passage  from  which  Mr.  W.  afterward  quotes,  in  this  correct  application, 

th*  words,  "A  body  hatt  thou  prepared  me.1**    A  true  paternity,  therefore, 

to  the  Lord's  human  nature,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 


TIIL  In  the  phraseology  and  arguments  employed  by  Mr.  Watson, 
k  common  with  others,  on  this  great  subject,  there  appears  a  tendency  to 
potnee  in  oar  thoughts,  an  unscriptural  separation  between  the  human  and 
fte  Stmt  nature  of  our  Adorable  Redeemer.  Mr.  W.  calls  the  title 
•fa*,*  M  a  designation  of  his  Divinity," f  and  represents  it  as  exactly 
ffliatidcnt  in  meaning  with  the  phrase,  "  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity? 
m  he  existed  from  eternity.  But  this  sense  of  the  word  "  Son"  is  derived 
ftsai  theological  systems,  not  from  the  Scripture.  Wherever,  indeed,  it 
ssisb  of  uthe8on"t  a*  be  existed  before  his  incarnation,  the  title  cannot 
Sadade  his  human  nature,  which  he  had  not  then  assumed ;  and  must 
taste,  specifically  and  separately,  his  divine  nature :  yet  not  as  it  existed 
■  fast  eternity  where  all  human  thought  is  lost,  but  as  it  was  manifested 
Id  Israel  Along  with  his  uncreated  eternal  existence  in  the  Godhead, 
toe  were  included  in  the  meaning  of  "  Son,"  those  manifestations  and 
teds  of  power,  on  which  was  founded  all  the  knowledge  possessed  of  him 
sy  mortals.  To  the  ancient  church,  the  Son  was — the  Person  who  had 
•an  thus  manifested.  §  And  since  manifestation  was  formerly  included,-— 
iky  not  now  ?    His  human  nature,  now  resplendent  in  heaven,  and  always 

The  Table  continued  from  the  last  page. 

Divine  Woeks  ascribed      to      the 

FATHER.  SPIRIT. 

&  Renewal  of  souls,   James  i.  18.       John  hi.  5— 8. 

9.  Production  and  continuance  of?  John  xvii.  11.     RoM.viii.  13-16; 96,37. 
Christian  Virtues,. )  James  i.  17.        Gal.  v.  18;  22—25. 

Ml  Consolation  of  Christians,    ••     Rom.  xv.  5.         Rom.  xiv.  17. 

2  Con.  i.  3, 4.     Phil.  ii.  1. 
Rom.  xv.  13. 

This  Table  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  extended. 

•  Remarks,  p.  45.     Works,  viL  p.  42. 

f  Institutes,  ii.  p.  47.     Works,  x.  pp.  242,  243. 

I  Ps.  iL  7,  as  relating  to  what  was  then  present;  Matt.  xxvi.  63.  &c. 
The  instances  are  but  few. 

§  pp.  270—272;  and  Sections  iii.  vi.  vii.  throughout. 
(Essay,  p.  141.)  « 
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i-  effulgent  in  moral  glory,  is  the  brightest  and  most  permanent  mini 
*'  at  ion  of  that  Mysterious  and  Eternal  Person :  and  it  evidently  was 
excluded  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Sen,"  in  the  important  pat* 
referred  to  below.  *  Probably  it  might  be  asserted,  that  there  it  not 
place  in  Scripture,  where  he  is  denoted  aa  he  hath  existed  itacs  his  Id 
nation,  by  the  title  "Son,"  from  the  sense  of  which  hii  human  natnr 
excluded;  neither  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  nor  Ron.  L  3,  4,  nor  any  other. — 1 1 
not  repeat,  (what  it  is  one  great  object  of  this  Essay  to  prove,)  tha 
that  title.  His  Divine  Nature  is  primarily  and  principally  regarded. 

This  unscriptural  separation  of  the  two  natures  in  thought,  atrikh 
appears  in  a  remark  of  Mr.  Watson's  on  the  phrase,  "  Ike  bbiobthu 
hit  glory,"  in  Has.  i.  3.  He  says,  "  Certainly,  this  brightness,  or  e 
gence  from  the  Father  is  expressly  spoken  of  the  Son :  but  it  cannoi 
affirmed  of  him  with  reference  to  his  humanity  ;"t — If  he  had  said  ■' 
exdurite  reference,'  I  should  readily  have  assented.  But  that  the  I 
Jesus  cannot  be  so  called,  with  any  reference  to  his  humanity,  is  a  » 
ment,  1  think,  very  unscriptural.  5m  Jons  L  14.  1  John  i.  1 — 3. 
&c.  In  my  humble  judgment,  all  the  Platonick  reveries  of  the  Fat 
about  the  sun  and  his  rays,  as  applied  to  the  illustration  of  this  pan 
will  ere  long  vanish  before  the  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,! 
destly  proposed  by  Dr.  Owen,  on  this  text — See  also  Stuart  on  it. 
Excursus  ill.,  especially  its  last  paragraph. 

IX.     Mr.  Watson  interprets  of  the  Saviour's  mode  of  existence  in 

Divine  Essence  from  eternity,  passages  which  taken  with  their  connei 
are  teen  to  relate  to  His  commission  as  Mediator.  Such  is  John  v. 
which  he  affirms  to  be  "  incapable  of  interpretation,"  if  his  views  be  d 
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&;*  but  which  Dr.  Smith,  although  a  favourer  of  them,  well  interprets  aa  appen- 
fbQows.    "  The  terms  are  plain,  that  the  same  spontaneous  and  independent  Dlx  ^; 
life,  which  belongs  to  the  Living  God,  the  Father  of  spirits,  belongs  also 
to  the  Messiah.     But  the  circumstance  of  this  being  *  given  to  the  Son/ 
sad  the  connexion  with  the  succeeding  particular,  lead  to  the  belief  that 
tie  reference  is  to  our  Lord's  official  prerogative,  as  Mediator  and  Saviour, 
of  bestowing  those  spiritual  blessings  which  constitute  '  everlasting  life/ 
The  appointing  of  the  Son  of  God  to  be  the  Messiah,  is  repeatedly 
expressed  by  the  term  giving  "\ — To  my  own  mind,  this  explanation  is 
ftrftetiy  satisfactory* 

X.  The  reader  of  Mr.  Watson's  pages  must  guard  against  being  in- 
tscaeed  by  the  diversified  modes  in  which  he  states  the  point  he  intends 
Id  prove.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  discussion,  in  his  Institutes,  he 
awt,  "Proved,  then,  as  I  think  it  irrefragably  is  by  Scripture  testimony, 
ta  the  title  "  Son  of  God"  contains  a  revelation  of  the  Divinity  of  our 
lord,  as  a  person  of  the  same  nature  and  essence  with  the  Father,  we  may 
jroeeed"  &c$  His  proposition  is  here  framed  in  terms  to  which  the 
writer  of  this  Essay  most  fully  and  cordially  assents.  And  this  is  all  Mr. 
W.  undertook  to  prove  at  the  commencement  of  the  discussion.  § 

But  it  does  not  follow,  either  that  he  attempts  to  prove  no  more 
tea  this,  or  that  he  proves  all  he  attempts.  Among  his  comments  on 
h.  ii.  7,  he  first  introduces  (as  was  stated  in  p.  292,)  the  idea  of  eternal 
fmtrution.  fl  The  notion  steals  into  the  argument  without  being  formally 
taodnced,  as  it  was  in  the  Remarks,^  and  without  being  noticed  when 
the  subject  is  dismissed.  But  in  the  course  of  his  reasoning,  the  idea 
freqoently  appears,  especially  in  quotations,  and  toward  the  close*,  and 
iiiome  places  he  expresses  it  by  the  ordinary  term  generation;**  which 
tows  that  no  injustice  is  done  in  this  Essay,  by  not  usually  adopting 
the  less  definite  terms,  "  eternal  filiation,"  and  "  Dwine  Sonship,"  which 
he  teems  to  prefer.    Yet  he  also  repeatedly  states  the  position  he  is  de- 

•  Institutes,  ii.  pp.  60,  48.  Works,  x.  pp.  258,  244.— Remarks,  p.  43. 
Merits,  vii.  p.  40. 

f  Scripture  Testimony,  Vol.  ii.  p.  72.  See  also  Stuart  on  the  Romans, 
(1896.)    Exc.  i.,  note,  p.  561. 

J  Vol.  ii.  p.  67.     Works,  x.  p.  266. 

§  Institutes,  ii.  p.  28,  29.     Works,  x.  p.  221. 

||  Institutes,  ii.  p.  34.     Works,  x.  p.  227. 

WJ  p.  5.     Works,  vii.  p.  5. — The  passage  is  copied  at  p.  286. 

••  Institutes,   ii.  pp.  39,  65,  66.     Works,  x.  pp.  233,  264, 265. 
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appbn-  fending  in  such  words  as  may  be  thoroughly  assented  to  by  the  writer  of 
die  £.  these  pages.  For  instance ;  in  the  sentence  which  makes  the  transition 
from  his  Old  Testament  proofs,  to  those  from  the  New,  he  says,— "the 
term  ( Son  of  God,'  as  applied  to  Jesus,  is,  therefore,  a  title  of  absolute 
Divinity,  importing  his  participation  in  the  very  nature  and  essence  of 
God."*  To  the  words  preceding  what  is  here  quoted,  my  objection  ass 
been  given  in  the  fifth  of  this  series  of  remarks,  p.  318. 

This  variation  in  the  mode  of  stating  the  position  to  be  proved,  is  mot 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  sophistical  design  in  Mr.  W. ;  but  to  the  strength  of 
the  association  in  his  mind,  between  the  two  positions,  that  the  Saviour  in 
his  Divine  Nature  is  called  the  Son,  and  that  he  was  so  called  to  denote 
that  it  was  eternally  generated.  Yet  this  variableness,  if  the  reader  be  not 
on  his  guard,  may  have  the  effect  of  sophistry. 

XI.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  several  remarks  will  be  thrown  together 
in  this  division,  in  a  form  which  will  be  easily  understood  on  referring 
to  Mr.  Watson's  pages,  but  not  without.  Afterward,  the  series  of  obser- 
vations intended  to  be  intelligible  without  such  reference,  will  be  resumed. 

Institute*,  ii.  p.  28.  line  37.  f— "  by  denying  his  Deity  at  'the  Son  tf 
God*" — carries  an  implication  more  dark  and  severe  than  the  case  warrants. 

P.  35.  *.  424— "begotten  of  himself  to-day;  that  is,  from  eternity  to 
eternity" — There  is  no  such  use  of  this  term  in  Scripture.  Compare 
Ps.  xcv.  7.    Hbb.  iv.  7. 

P.  37. 1.  19.  §— " '  who,  from  aU  eternity,  derived  hie  existence  end 
from  the  Father  ;'  "— "  Existence  1 ! "    Beware ! 

P.  45.  /.  36.  II—"  either  his  Divine  or  human  nature."— Not  either 
rately,  but  both  together;  that  is,  his  whole  Person.    See  the  fifth  remark, 
and  Dr.  Wardlaw's  view,  quoted  p.  285. 

P.  46. 1  18.?  "  The  only  plausible  objection,"  £c— In  reference  to  erss- 
tion  being  ascribed  to  the  Son,  (as  in  Hkb.  i.  2.)  this  '  plausible  objection' 
is  a  solid  and  useful  argument** — I  15.  Before  '  the  Son'  was  sent  in  the 
flesh,  he  had  borne  that  title  a  thousand  years. 

P.  46.  /.  35.  ff — uthis  argument  supposes,"  8fc.  Not  when  used  as 
just  now  suggested. 

•  Institutes,  ii.  p.  41.     Works,  x.  p.  235. 

f  Works,  x.  p.  221.  line  13.  J  p.  229.  I.  17. 

§  p.  231.  /.8.  ||  p.  241.  /.  2.  tj  p.  241.  /.  28. 

••  See  also  Eph.  iii.  9,  and  Stuart's  Excursus  i.,  appended  to  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Hebrews,  (1834)  pp.  534,  5,  where  he  defends  (I  presume  not  to  say 
with  how  much  justice)  the  clause  rejected  by  Griesbaeb »  also  Excursus  ii. 
pp.  553,  554. 

ft   If  or**,  x.  p.  242.  I.  7. 
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Institutes,  iL  p.  47.  /.  30,  31.*—"  not— a  single  appellation,1'  *e.— If  APPEN- 
the  fact  were  so,  the  argument  might  not  be  of  much  real  force.  Yet  let  [*[^  _  \ 
it  be  well  considered  whether  "  JAH"  be  not  such  an  appellation. 

P. 49.  L  23. f — "in  reference  solely"  &fc.  The  reference  is  here  un- 
nmntably  restricted. 

P.  52.  L  114  "J*  »  h  '  inheritance/"  Vc— The  apostle  (Hkb.  L  4.) 
pas*  of  Him  as  incarnate.  The  title  was  prepared  for  Him  of  old,  in 
fte  Scriptures,  by  the  Father.    He  had  now  obtained  it 

P.  56. 1  35.  $ — "  so  called  m  anticipation,"  $c.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
msons  proposed  in  this  Essay. 

P.  57.  L  3.  ||  "or  to  the  action  of  incarnation  "  Sfc.  A  fourth  particular 
skald  have  been  added—-4  or  to  the  state  of  being  incarnated.'  As  this 
■  not  done,  Mr.  W.'s  argument  is  not  conclusive  against  those  who  adopt 
fte  hypothesis  he  is  opposing :  which,  it  need  scarcely  be  repeated,  is  not 
list  is  advocated  in  this  Essay. 

P.  57.  L  10— 13.f— "  not  because"—"  but  as  it  is  expressly  stated,"  $c. 
Ike  ground  of  the  title  mentioned  in  L  11,  and  what  "is  expressly  stated/' 
at  perfectly  compatible,  if  not  identical.  Did  Mr.  W.  insinuate,  that  the 
is  contrary  to  the  express  statement  of  Scripture  ? 

P.  58.  L  14.**  "It  was  an  act  of  the  Son  alone;"  *c— Too  bold.  The 
tad  the  Spirit  prepared  his  humanity.  See  pp.  320,1.  The  argument 
Has.  iL  14,  is  founded  on  the  English  turn  of  expression  misunder- 
ftood.  The  Greek  word  occurs  five  times  in  1  Con.  where  it  is  rendered, 
;  ix.  10, 12.  x.  17,  21,  30;  three  times  in  Heb.  where  it  is 
took  part,  ii.  14,  useth,  v.  13,  pertaineth  to,  vii.  13 ;  and  nowhere 
•he  in  the  N.  T.    It  never  means  assume,  or  one  single  act  of  any  kind. 

P.  66.  £  32.  ft  Isa.  liii.  8,  is  wrong  applied.  Dr.  Watts  committed 
fte  same  mistake.  Hymns,  B.  L  *.  2.  st.  3.  The  Hebrew  word  confines 
fee  meaning  to  be  as  Dr.  Boothroyd  gives  it,  The  men  of  his  generation  who 
m  describe  fie.  Who  can  tell  their  singular  character  and  enormous 


P.  66.  L  33  to  42.%%  "  Cyril  of  Jerusalem"  ^rc.— Admirable  caution ! 
Kay  it  be  more  carefully  observed ! 

These  remarks,  though  so  briefly  given,  will,  I  think,  be  found  intelli- 
gible on  inspecting  the  pages  referred  to,  and  be  approved,  I  hope,  by  the 
candid  reader. 

•  Works,  x.  p.  243.  lint  6—8.  f  p.  345.  /.  14. 

tp.24&2.11.  §  p.  253.  I  35.  ||  p.  254. /.  7. 

«;  p.  254.  I.  15.  ••  p.  255. 1. 24.  ff  p.  265.  /.  29. 

X%  p.  265,  I.  30. 
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XII.  Mr.  Watson  recommendi  his  newt  of  the  eternal  natural  rela- 
"  tions  of  the  Sacred  Three,  for  their  tendency  to  preserve  the  belief  of  the 

Divine  Unit;.*  To  this,  there  in  two  answer*.  Fint ;  God  hath  pro- 
vided much  better  than  the  Platoniiing  Christians  for  the  preservation  of 
that  great  truth,  by  various  method*,  in  Scripture ;  some  of  which  the 
early  Father/  could  not  appreciate,  through  their  ignorance  of  Hebrew. 
Mr.  Watson,  too,  appears  to  have  had  a  very  faint  impression  of  then- 
value  and  force;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  admitted  into  his  pares 
such  expressions  as,  "  Jenu  Chritt  THE  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Ttitomr%t,"\ 
"the  visible  Jehovah,"!  who  is  "a  Being  distinct  from  the  Father,"! 
"two  Jehovahs,"||  "a  second  Jehovah."^  These  expressions  are  not 
consistent  with  the  scriptural  use  of  that  glorious  word,  chosen  by  the 
Deity  himself,  to  represent  his  mysterious  Essence,  and  to  guard  the  doc- 
trine of  his  Unity.  Dkdt.  vi.  4.**  xxviii.  5B.  Eiod.  iii.  14,  IS.  vi  3. 
Secondly ;  whatever  help  some  minds  may  derive  from  the  hypothesis 
adapted  by  Mr.  Watson,  Dr.  Smith,  and  many  more,  on  others  it  would 
have  quite  a  contrary  effect  I  for  proof  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Short  on  the  Romans,  Exevrtut  i.,  and  on  the  Hebretm,  Ext.  iii.  that. 

XIII.  Mr.  Watson  intimates  ft  that  the  rejection  of  his  views,  leaves 
u  unable  to  distinguish  the  Divine  Persons  from  each  other,  in  thought, 
except  by  their  economical  relations,  and  their  different  manifestations. 
It  may  be  said,  '  He  who  is  the  Second  Person,  might  have  been  First, 
and  have  sent  Him  who  is  now  the  Father,  unless  Mr.  Watson's  doctrine 
be  true.' — What  if  we  should  humbly  confess,  that  though  there  mag  be, 
from  eternity,  differences  of  some  kind  between  the  Divine  Persons  that 
are  natural,  and  not  economies/,  we  know  not  what  those  differences  are  ? 
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Person  it  Pint,  and  the  Second  is  Second,  we  know  not  what  that  reason  appen- 
m?  Where  would  be  the  harm  of  this?—- 1  freely  confess,  I  have  long  Dl*  J^; 
thought  it  would  be  no  harm,  but  a  very  great  good,  if  men  could  be  with- 
dnwn  from  attempting  to  penetrate  these  secrets  of  the  Eternal  Essence. 
To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Smith,  when  commenting  on  a  passage  of  Justin 
Martyr,  "  What  man  who  reasons  and  feels  as  becomes  a  creature,  does 
not  tremble  in  the  contemplation  of  this  "  Infinite  Unknown,"  these 
unfathomable  "depths  of  God;"  and  would  not  rather  adore  in  lowly 
imrence,  than  presume  to  scrutinize  where  created  faculties  have  no 
power?*9* — It  is  with  what  the  Sacred  Three  are  to  us,  and  to  each  other 
in  the  government  and  salvation  of  men,  that  we  have  to  do ;  and  by  their 
distinct  parts  therein  are  they  to  be  distinguished  in  our  thoughts.    What 
more  is  necessary  or  attainable  on  earth  ? 

Yet  if  any  can,  by  profound  meditation,  f  really  attain  more,  let  not 
their  views  be  urged  on  others,  as  the  certain  sense  of  Scripture.    Nor  let 
those  who  fear  such  lofty  speculations,  too  positively  condemn  them  as  sin- 
Al ;  especially  if  the  persons  be  eminently  holy.   One  man  may  rise  higher 
than  another ;  and  thoughts  may  be  too  elevated  to  be  conveyed  to  those 
^rho  are  strangers  to  them,  by  words.    As  a  few  of  the  ablest  and  holiest  of 
the  Israelites,  probably  caught  some  glimpses  of  truths  peculiarly  christian, 
■jy  expecting  something  analogous  to  the  religious  constitution  of  their  own 
time;  so  at  present,  I  would  neither  affirm  nor  deny  it  to  be  possible,  to  one 
contemplating  devoutly  the  Scripture  declaration  of  the  Son,  as  Mediator, 
to  anticipate  faintly  some  revelations  to  be  made  in  the  future  state,  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  his  subsistence  in  the  Godhead  from  eternity. 

But  these  soaring  conjectures  should  never  be  made  articles  for  gene- 
ral belief.  And,  possibly,  the  utter  renunciation  of  them  for  this  purpose, 
may  be  a  part  of  what  is  foretold  in  that  sublime  clause  of  the  prediction 
describing  the  view  His  Church  is  shortly  to  gain  of  him,— "  He  had  a 

KAMI  WRITTEN,  THAT  NO  MAN  KNEW,  BUT  HE  HIMSELF."  % 

XIL  Mr.  Watson  appeals  repeatedly  to  human  authority,  to  the  senti- 
ments of  "  the  orthodox  in  all  ages:"§ — which  suggests  the  following 
observations. 

*  Scripture  Testimony,  Vol,  iii.  p.  114. 

f  Such  as  Dr.  8mith  has  given  a  short  specimen  of,  in  his  Scripture  Tetti- 
stoay,  Vol.  iii.  p.  420,1. 

J  Rev.  xix.  12.    Appeal,  pp,  115, 116. 

i  Institute*,  u.  pp.  59;  28,  44,  58,  65.  Works,  x.  pp.  257;  221,  239, 
340,266,264. 
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4PFEN-  virtue  of  what  is  peculiar  to  Him  by  nature.  But  as  to  his  penermtion, 
?l*  F",  or  filiation,  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  in  those  which  Mr.  Watson  calls 
"  the  first  and  purest  times  of  the  primitive  church/'  was  not  that  which 
is  affirmed  in  the  second  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  which  Mr.  W. 
defends.  During  the  first  three  centuries,  most  of  the  orthodox  divines 
did  not  hold  the  Eternal  Sonship. 

The  following  is  the  Decree  of  the  celebrated  Council  of  Nice,  held 
A.D.  325 ;  which  not  being  very  generally  known,  I  present  to  my  readers 
entire.  *  In  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  words  are  exactly  the  same  as  were 
afterward  used  in  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  (framed  381,)  which  is 
often,  by  mistake,  called  the  Nicene,  and  is  constantly  read  at  the  com- 
munion table  in  the  English  churches.  To  show  the  correspondence  of 
the  two  documents,  the  exact  phraseology  of  that  translation  is  employed 
in  the  following. 

'*  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible : 

"  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  begot- 
ten of  his  Father,  that  is,  of  the  substance  of  his  Father,  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one 
substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  both  those 
in  heaven,  and  those  on  earth:  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
came  down,  and  was  incarnate,  was  made  man,  suffered,  and  the  third  day 
rose  again,  ascended  into  heaven,  [and]  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead : 


them  without  perusing  first,  his  "Solemn  Address  to  the  great  and  ever-blessed 
God,  on  a  review  of  what  tie  had  written  in  the  Trinitarian  Controversy/'  which 
is  published  as  the  last  article  in  his  Works.  It  would  be  well  if  this  were 
read  by  every  one  who  attempts  to  gain  a  view  of  the  eternal  natural  relations 
of  the  Sacred  Three. 

On  any  question  of  fact,  however,  I  apprehend  none  will  dispute  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Watts ,•  and  both  here,  and  in  a  following  page,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  cite  it.  He  states,  "  There  are  many  zealous  Trinitarians,  and 
learned  writers  in  our  day,  who  suppose  no  derivation  of  one  Person  from 
another  in  pure  Godhead,  lest  it  infer  some  inferiority  in  the  Person  derived." 
Works,  {Leeds,  Svo,)  Vol.  v.  p.  94.  note.  A  similar  statement,  extending  to 
"several  ages,19  occurs  at  p.  234.     See  also  p.  96,  note. 

Since  the  preceding  lines  of  this  note  were  given  to  the  printer,  I  have 
been  deeply  interested  by  learning  the  unhappy  effect  of  a  part  of  Dr.  Watt*** 
writings  here  referred  to,  on  the  ardent  and  vigorous  mind  of  Mr.  Watson.  His 
case  is  highly  instructive  and  admonitory.  Watson's  Works,  Vol.  i.  (Life  ey 
Jackson,)  p.  47. 

*  The  original  may  be  seen  in  the  introduction  to  Bp.  Bull1*  "  Defensio 
Fidei  Nicaenae,"  and  in  Forbes's  "  Instructions  Historico-Theologicse,"  L.  i.  c.  4. 
where  the  Constantinopolitan,  and  other  ancient  creeds  also  appear. 
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"And  [we  believe]  in  the  Holy  Ghost  appbr. 

"And  those  who  say  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  ®™_l 
ssdtkstke  had  no  existence  before  he  was  [generated  or]  begotten,  and  thai 
kvttmede  out  of  nothing,  or  who  affirm  that  he  is  of  a  different  hypostasis 
*  nhtance,  or  that  he  was  created,  or  is  liable  to  change  or  alteration,—- 
tee  doth  the  Catholick  and  Apostolick  Church  anathematize." 

IV  last  sentence  of  this  decree  will  probably  surprise  some  of  my 
waden ;  and  lest  they  should  think  I  have  mistaken  the  sense,  or  com- 
mitted a  forgery,  I  have  copied  the  words  in  Italicks  from  a  statement  of 
fa  contents,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nares,  an  Oxford  Professor.*  Thcword 
which  he  renders  "generated  or  begotten,"  is  the  same  that  is  trans- 
ited by  the  latter  word  in  the  clauses,  "  begotten  of  his  Father," 
"begotten,  not  made,"  occurring  both  in  this  and  the  Constantinopolitan 
creed;  and  therefore  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  same  event  Here 
then  we  have  three  hundred  and  sixteen  out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  bishops,  assembled  by  the  emperor  Constantine  at  Nice,  pro- 
soanemg  it  a  damnable  heresy  to  say  that  the  Son  of  God  "  had  no 
earteaee  before  his  generation."  Yet  if  his  generation  were  from  eternity, 
fc  could  not  have  existence  before  it  What  now  becomes  of  Mr. 
^toon's  appeal  to  "the  faith  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  earliest 

tiaes>"t 

Hie  truth  is,  the  early  fathers  meant  by  generation  something  very 
tifaent  from  what  it  means  in  Mr.  Watson's  pages.    That  acute  inves- 
tigator of  their  writings,  Bishop  Bull,  ingenuously  confesses,  "  I  used  often 
to  wonder  what  the  Arians  could  mean  by  that  saying,  The  Son  had  no 
*ktcnce  before  he  was  generated.    It  plainly  could  not  refer  to  Christ's 
bemg  born  of  the  blessed  Virgin ;  for  the  Arians  never  denied  that  the 
leu  of  God  was  in  being  before  Mary ;  nay,  they  always  readily  confessed 
flat  he  existed  before  the  world  was  made.    Wherefore  they  speak  of  a 
generation  of  the  Son,  which  preceded  the  creation  of  this  universe.    Still, 
kowever,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  saying,  The  Son  was  not,  or  had  no 
before  he  was  generated  of  the  Father,  previously  to  the  world's  being 
t — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  dogma  of  the  Arians  was 
framed  with  reference  to  the  opinion  of  those  Catholicks,  who  taught  that 
the  8on,  a  little  while  before  the  world  was  made,  came  forth  in  a  certain 
inexplicable  manner  to  create  all  things;  and  that  with  respect  to  this 
also,  he  is  called  in  Scripture  "  the  Son  of  God,"  and  "  the 


*  Appendix  to  "  Discourses  on  the  Three  Creeds,  8fc,  preached  before  the 
Umptrkty  of  Oxford"    (1819.)    p.  263. 

f  Institutes,  ii.  p.  2&     Works,  x.  p.  221. 
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Amu-  Fibstboxn."  But  [it  wm  the  mearnns;  of  thou  Cathoucka,]  m»  tn« 
ptx  B.  ^gjj  ^  j^j^  to  FliMt .  but  tj^t  ho  ^  jWRyl  bee*  with  the  Father, 
Hit  LOGOS,  L  Wim*,  or  «'■»*»•,]  and  therefore  wu  the  co-eternal  0 
spring  of  Hit  Paternal  Hind.  Ai  many  of  the  fathers  who  were  at  t 
Council  of  Nice,  had  eagerly  embraced  this  explanation  of  the  docbii 
and  the  rest  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  bore  a  catholkk  sense,  they  i 
consented  with  one  mouth  to  condemn  the  ArUns."* 

If  it  would  not  extend  this  discnsaio&  beyond  all  proper  bounds, 
could  willingly  extract  much  more  on  this  subject  from  the  writings 
that  venerable  prelate ;  especially  his  statements  of  the  tee  generatfe 
of  the  Redeemer  prior  to  his  incarnation,  (which  it  accounted  the  than 
at  held  by  Alhortami ;  the  teamd  being  that  which  has  just  been  nw 
tioned,  and  the  fint  that  which  is  said  to  have  been  from  all  etcmitt 
The  reader  will  have  noticed,  however,  that  of  these  two,  the  ttamd  is  1 
oniy  one  mentioned  in  the  Nieene  decree ;  or,  so  ftr  as  eppean  front  I 
documenti  themnlva,  in  either  the  Cwutar-tinopohta*  creed,  or  that  whi 
it  called  Athanaiian:  for  in  neither,  is  there  any  such  phrase  as  begot: 
from  all  eternity,  but  in  the  former,  "  begotten  of  hit  Father  be/ere 
worWi,"  and  in  the  latter,  in  one  place,  "  before  the  world*,"  and 
another,  simply  the  word  "begot ten," $  Also  in  the  several  passages 
Bishop  Bull's  treatise,  entitled.  The  Judgment  (or  "  Opinion")    of  ; 

•  Bp.  Butt's  Defetuao  Fidet  Nicaiue,  See.  iii.  tap.  ix.     J.  9. 

o  FiJei  N.,  Sec.  IF.  cap.  viil.     |. 
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(tokSck  Church  for  the  first  three  Centuries,  on  the  Necessity  of  betiev-  appen- 

*9(kat  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  God,  where  he  states  the  faith  ^  J^J 

tf  the  early  Christians  in  the  Lord's  Divine  generation,  he  never  calls  it 

nmml,  or  asserts  that  it  was  then  believed  to  have  had  no  beginning,  and 

tend;  (which  last  idea  must  also  be  included  in  the  meaning  of  eternal ;J 

to  speaks  of  the  generation*  as  having  taken  place,  and  of  the  Son's 

existing  as  Son,+  u  before  the  worlds,"  or  "  before  all  ages."    The  phrases 

tppesr  to  hove  been  cautiously  chosen,  to  include  both  the  author's 

ova  belief,  and  that  of  the  primitive  ages,  concerning  the  filiation  of 

Hin  who  for  us  became  incarnate.    He  speaks,  indeed,  of  "  the  Son's 

•toss?  Godhead," %  as  anciently  accounted  an  essential  article  of  faith; 

to  the  only  place  in  the  treatise,  I  believe,  where  He  is  spoken  of  as  an 

uEt*mal  Son,"  is  in  a  quotation  near  the  close,  from  Episcophts,  against 

ifcoie  views  he  was  writing.  § — A  new  translation  of  this  valuable  work 

swing  been  published  in  1825,  ||  it  is  accessible  to  English  readers. 

8och  may  also  be  referred  to  another  important  volume,  for  some 
confirmation  of  the  preceding  statements.  Dr.  Edward  Burton,  in  his 
of  the  Ante-Nieene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,"  has 
in  the  originals,  and  in  English,  often  with  valuable  illustrations, 
fae  hundred  and  sixty-five  passages  on  that  point  His  desire  to  place 
h  the  strongest  light  possible,  the  evidence  for  the  early  belief  of  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  generation,  appears  from  his  making  no  allusion  in  any 
remark  of  his  own,  until  after  his  348/A  "  testimony,"  to  that  which  was 
feriently  called  the  seeond,\  and  by  modern  divines,  the  ante-mundane  gene- 
ntion,  or  procession,  of  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God  ;  and  from  his  seizing 
Opportunities  in  the  course  of  his  work,  for  showing  that  eternal  generation 
Vssjrifaf  in  a  few  passages.  He  also  omits  the  sentences  of  Justin  Mar- 
fo  on  which  Dr.  Waterland  founds  the  remark  copied  on  the  next  page, 
iderrmg  to  that  divine  "for  an  able  exposition  of  the  doctrine"  of  this 
etr&est  of  the  fathers  after  the  Apostolick  age.**  And  none  of  the  sen- 
tences from  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theophilus  of  Antioeh,  and  others,  from 
which  Bp.  Bull  has  so  fully  proved  their  belief  of  this  ante-mundane  gene- 
naoo,tt  appear  in  Dr.  Burton's  pages. 


finning  of  the  Preface ;  close  of  the  Introduction,  and  of  c.  i.  \.  6. 

f  C.  i.  §.  14. — c.  ii.  §.  1,  14. 

J  C.  i.  §.  7,— "ffiterna  Filii  Divinitate"— 

}  Appendix  to  chap.  vii.  beginning  of\.  2.  ||  By  the  Rev.  T.  Rankin. 

f  See  the  last  two  pages.    It  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  B.  ntpp.  418,  436. 

••  p.  31.  ft  In  the  parts  referred  to  p.  333,  not*  [f  ]. 

(153) 
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f-      Now  among  all  these"  testimonial  to  the  dtototfjr  of  Christ,"  there  is  ik 
!l  one  explicit  assertion  of  his  eternal  filiation.     Yet  seven  Or  ei 

touch  upon  the  subject  It  is  first  cautioosly  hinted  by  Origen  in  I  stlin*JT 
of  queries;*  then  argued  from  allusion*  to  the  ton,  or  a  fire,  and  its* 
radiance ;  or  confidently  implied  in  statement*  of  the  eternity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  that  relatknuf  I  hare  not  yet  found,  however,  that  anjr 
before  Athawhu  ever  openly  asserted  that  "the  generation  of  the  Son  by 
the  Father  was  without  beginning  and  everlasting."  t  On  the  contny,  » 
number  of  testimonies  entirely  (and  probably,  viitfyj  omitted  by  Dr.  B* 
might  he  produced,  in  addition  to  some  which  he  has  given  from  '1'ertwMm 
and  Lactantau,  distinctly  asserting  the  amit-mtmiant  filiation.  Dr.  Water- 
land  bad  good  reason  to  wind  up  his  account  of  the  Ante-Nieene  theology, 
with  the  remark,  "  An  explicit  profession  of  eternal  generation  might  hare 
been  dispensed  with."  f  He  adds  a  proviso,  however,  for  which,  as  well  as 
for  a  fuller  account  of  the  views  of  those  times,  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  his  pages.  The  subject  will  necessarily  reappear  in  a  following  section 
of  this  Essay. 

Dr.  WattrlanSe  statement,  promised  on  the  last  page,  Is  as  follows.— ■ 
Having  previously  named  "  Juttin.  Atkenagorat,  Theophiha,  Tatian,  7Vr- 

'  No.  206.     Triffry  on  the  Ettrnal  Stmthip,  p.  447.  61. 

f  The  '  tsstimonies'  in  which  the  eternity  of  the  filial  relation  is  argued  or 
assarted,  are  No.  206,  354,  262,  300,  301,  302,  (308,)  363.— The  exittenm  of 
the  Son,  without  its  being  said — at  Son,  is  asserted  to  have  been  from  eternity 
in  the  following.  No.  4T,  48,  57,  304,  316,  313,  324-5  (after  324),  335. 
It  is  also  spoken  of  as  be/ore  the  aorldi,  or  the  creation,  ia  these.  No.  10,  15, 
37,43,43,  196.— Id  oilers,  again,  he  is  said  [..  user  been  bisottbh  mifin 
the  irorldi,  as  in  Jib.  88,  33,  198,  '.*:»,  325,  327,  330,  ana  ia  some  passages 
iVo.  346.     In  oth 
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«*a,  and  Hypolytus,"  as  M  the  author*  who  make  die  generation  afkv- 
tempormy,*  and  apeak  not  expreaalj  of  any  other/' — referring  to  them  DIX  ^ 
•forward,  he  says,  M  Stta/t*  Martyr,  seems  to  have  spoke  the  sense  of  all, 
a  «ying,  *  That  the  Logos  co-existed  with  the  Father  before  the  crea- 
te**; and  was  then  begotten,  when  the  Father  at  first  created  and  put 
into  beautiful  order  the  frame  of  things.'    The  Emperor  Constantime  after- 
tarda  expresses  the  same  thought,  something  more  fully  and  distinctly, 
ttaa,    *He,f — who  was  saswys  in  the  Father,  was  begotten,  or  rather 
jrseaasYo*  forth,  for  the  orderly  and  ornamental  methodizing  of  the 
creation.' "    I  am  not  aware  that  any  sentence  can  be  adduced  of  higher 
ttthority  than  this,  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  begotten"  through- 
oat  the  Nicene  decree :  for  Constantine  acted  as  '  moderator'  or  chairman 
m    » (kt  Council,  and  discharged  that  office  in  the  most  active  and  efficient 
Banner.  £ — It  will  also  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Waterland  is  an  author 
lanaAfr.  Walton  quotes  (and  very  justly)  with  distinguished  approba- 
tion. J 

Yet  as  the  name  of  Dr.  Watte  is  more  generally  known,  it  may  be  of 
•e  to  add  the  following  coincident  account,  by  that  pious  and  candid,  but 
too  inquisitive  divine.  Q  M  The  ancient  fathers,'9  above  referred  to,  u  do 
tot  suppose  this  Eternal  Logos  to  be  an  eternal  Son ;  bat  that  he  became 
*  Son  by  a  certain  generation,  prolation,  or  filiation,  *  *  *  tome  time 
before  the  world  was  created." — "They  suppose  that  there  was  then  a 
generation,  or  a  voluntary  divine  action  put  forth,  whereby  the  Logos 
tinted  in  a  new  state,  and  became  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  it  is  in  this 
■ewe  that  he  is  called  in  Scripture,  "  The  beginning  qf  the  creation  of  God," 
tod,  "The  First-born  qf  every  creature."  % 

This  subject  was  not  introduced  to  revive  the  belief  of  these  notions 

•  Vindication,  fc  Qu.  viii.  p.  145.  The  word  temporary,  aa  appears 
from  p.  130,  defines  the  ante-mundane  generation,  as  contradistinguished  from 
vast  is  called  eternal. 

f  Dr.  W.  has,  "The  Son,  who  was  always?  &c.    But  in  the  greek  sen- 
ee  as  given  in  his  margin,  there  is  only  the  pronoun  He. — Vind\,  p.  156. 


%  Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant.  L.  ill.  c.  13.  M liner's  Church  History,  Cent. 
IV.    e.  a     VoL  ii.  p.  62. 

§  Theological  Institutes,  Vol  ii.  pp.  65, 143.     Works,  x.  pp.  264, 357. 

||  See  note  [•]  on  p.  329,  330. 

«J  Rkt.  iii.  14  Col.  i.  15.  Watts's  Works,  (Leeds,)  VoL  v.  p.  165.— On 
p.  169,  Dr.  W.  has  given  a  quotation  from  Athanasius,  which  be  has  translated 
tons :  "He  who  had  an  existence  before,  was  afterward  begotten  into  a  Son." 
Bat  as  the  place  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  first  three  or  four  attempts  to  find 
it  by  the  index,  in  the  works  of  that  great  author,  were  not  successful,  I  lsavs 
ii  to  the  researches  of  my  readers. 
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-  of  the  most  ancient  fathers ;  for  the  apparent  »Hgfrt«—  of  any  trjafwaf 
*  evidence  in  their  favour  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter ;  but  to  prove  that 
the  current  sentiments  of  "  the  orthodox"  on  these  matters  have  been  fa 
from  <attform.  The  only  generation  of  the  Divine  Son  which  Mr.  Wmttm 
has  advocated,  or  even  mentioned,  is  that  which  is  said  to  be  eternal  aast 
HKetsary.  The  only  generation  of  the  Loooa  which  Juttm  Martyr,  or  any 
of  the  writers  reputed  orthodox  for  a  century  after,  has  expressly  spoken 
of  <w  nicA,— the  sole  ground  of  his  being  called,  aa  to  his  divinity,  the  Sba, 
— the  only  generation  mentioned  in  the  ancient  creeds,  is  that  called  hen 
the  ante  -mundane,  which  Mr.  Walton  never  names. — So  much  for  ftt 
uniformity  of  "  the  orthodox." 

While  the  compositor  was  at  work  on  page  334,  no  small  pleasure  ssd 
hope  were  excited  in  me,  by  the  arrival  of  "An  Inquiry  Mo  the  doctrine  •/ 
the  Eternal  Somhip  of  our  Lord  Jens  Chritt ;  by  Richard  Treffry,  Jim."  *— 
And  within  twenty-four  hours,  I  had  the  pain  of  hearing  that  the  talented 
author  has  been  removed  by  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. — The  solemn 
and  regretful  feeling  produced  by  this  sudden  intelligence,  half  disposed 
me  to  omit  the  notice  of  any  errours  into  which  I  may  conceive  he  has 
Mien ;  expressing  only  that  lively  gratification  which  the  perusal  of  the 
preface,  and  of  the  hat  chapter,  and  a  glance  at  some  other  parts,  had 
already  given  me.  But  remembering  that  in  "  the  inheritance  of  the 
aaints  in  light,"  he  wishes  now  more  ardently  than  ever,  for  the  preva- 
lence of  truth  in  the  dark  world  he  has  left, — and  wishes  it  with  profound 
subordination  of  all  personal  feeling,  to  the  holy  and  absorbing  desire  of 
our  Sovereign's  glory, — I  have  returned,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  that 
object,  to  the  intention  of  taking  some  more  minute,  yet  brief  and  respect- 
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subsequently  begotten.     Yet  was  not  the  Son  of  himself,  but  had  appsn- 
of  the  Father."*  This  extract  appeared  to  require  the  alteration  DIX  E. 
of  a  statement  on  p.  334,  until  on  turning  to  the  original  passage,  it  was 
found  that  the  words  "  nor  was  the  Son  subsequently  begotten"  are  a  suffi- 
ciently exact  translation  of  the  latin  version,  but  not  of  the  corresponding 
pack;  in  which  there  is  neither  of  the  words  usually  rendered  Son  and 
•sjattca,  but  instead  of  them  both,  one  rather  uncommon  term. 

The  most  literal  version  of  the  whole  passage  that  has  occurred  to  me, 
a  th*  following.  "  Christ  was  always  the  Word,  and  Wisdom,  and  Power : 
far  God  did  not,  being  [formerly]  barren  f  of  these,  afterward  procreate  J ' 
[them] ;  but  [the  kind  of  subordination  we  affirm  is]  that  the  Son  is  not 
of  hiauelf;  but  derives  existence  from  the  Father."  § — The  idea  of  eternal 
geseration  is  doubtless  implied  here ;  but  it  had  not  yet  advanced  so  far 
M  to  divert  from  their  established  reference  to  the  ante-mundane  proces- 
sjoa,  the  current  terms,  Son,  generation,  and  begotten,  when  used  of  the 


Mr.  Treffry  remarks,  "The  views  of  Novatian  were  not  so  low  as  Aru 
ssjaij  but  they  seem  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  truth."  ||  The  same 
lcnsrk  might  be  made  concerning  all  the  contemporary  and  preceding 
listen,  I  believe ;  and  with  the  honourable  exception  of  Irenams,  with 
*]Mt  troth  and  force.  This  subject  must  be  resumed  in  a  future  section. 
The  estimation  in  which  Wateriand  and  Mimer  held  Novatian,  will  appear 
Aon  the  places  referred  to  below,  f  In  judgment  and  intellectual  vigour 
he  was  far  superiour  to  Justin  Martyr,  whom  Mr.  T.  very  properly  de- 


fies readers  will  admire  the  care  with  which  Mr.  T.  has  drawn  up  his 
Miliary  of  the  opinions  of  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers ;  and  will  notice  the 
absence  of  such  phrases  as— -from  eternity  the  Son,  eternal  generation,  Sfc, 
instead  of  which  we  have  the  correct  phrase,  "  before  aU  worlds."** 

As  these  remarks  on  Mr.  Treffry' 8  highly  respectable  volume  relate  to 

*  ZVitfry,  p.  451.    No.  71.  f  agonos.  J  epaidopoiEsato. 

f  AthanasU  Opera,  (Cobnut,  1686,)  Tom.  i.  p.  559.— £p.  Bull  remarks 
that  the  latin  interpreter  of  this  father,  has  often  obscured  his  sense.  Def. 
Rd.  N.    See.  iv.  c.  4.    §.  6. 

H  p.  457.  The  edition  Mr.  T.  used  has  specious  notes,  in  which  the  editor 
vainly  strives  to  prove  his  author  an  Arian. 

%  Waterlanffis  Vindication,  +c.  Qu.  ii.  p.  35,  36,  41.  Qu.  viii.  p.  146. 
Milker1*  Church  History,  Cent.  III.  c.  9,  near  the  close;  c.  11,  near  the  middle. 
He  says,  "  It  is  certain  from  some  writings  of  Novatian  extant,  that"  he  "was 
strand  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity."  Vol.  i.  p.  421.  His  "  treatise  on  the 
Trinity,  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and  most  accurate  which  is  to  be  found 
among  the  ancients."  p.  452.  See  also  Appendix  [C]  in  this  work,  pp. 
168,164. 

••  Treffry,  p.  46& 

(Essay,  p.  157.)  • 
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appbn-  the  subject  immediately  in  hand,  they  are  inserted  here.  Another  obser- 
Dix  K  vation  or  two  may  be  added  before  the  conclusion  of  thia  enormous  Note. 
•—For  a  moment,  we  return  to  Mr.  Watson. 

XIII.  The  last  remark  to  be  made  on  that  able  and  pious,  but  frequently 
erring  author,  is,  That  there  appears  not  to  be  any  sufficient  ground  for  the 
following  statement  concerning  ancient  times. — "  Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  we  admit  the  eternal  filiation  of  our 
Lord,  provided  we  acknowledge  his  Divinity.  It  is  granted,  that  some 
divines,  truly  decided  on  this  point,  have  rejected  the  Divine  Sonahin. 
But  in  this  they  have  gone  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  all  ages;  and  they  would  certainly  have  been  ranked  among 
hereticks  in  the  first  and  purest  times  of  the  primitive  Church,  as  Bishop 
Bull  has  largely  and  most  satisfactorily  shown  in  his  'Judgment  of  the 
Catholick  Church :'  Nor  would  their  professions  of  faith  in  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  have  secured  them  from  the  suspicion  of  being  allies,  in  tome 
sort,  of  the  common  enemies  of  the  faith,  nor  have  been  sufficient  to  guard 
them  from  the  anathemas  with  which  the  fathers  so  carefully  guarded  the 
sacred  doctrine  of  Scripture  respecting  the  person  of  our  Lord."* 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  were  not 
uniform;  and  that  Bp.  BulTs  treatise  contains  no  proof  of  the  ancient 
belief— nor,  of  course,  of  any  importance  attached  to  the  belief— of  Etbr- 
nal  filiation.  It  refers  throughout  to  the  ante-mundane  filiation,  which  we 
have  no  evidence  that  Mr.  W.  held;  and  was  written,  as  the  learned 
author  repeatedly  states,  f  against  the  assertion,  that  persons  denting  thi 
Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  would  in  the  early  times,  have  been  received 
as  Christian  brethren  by  the  General  Church.  Neither  Mr.  Walton,  nor 
Dr.  Clarke  fitted  the  measure  of  orthodoxy  then  prevalent;  and  very 
possibly  the  latter  might  have  fared  better  than  the  former.  Dr.  C 
believed  the  title  Son  of  God  to  be  grounded  on  one  of  the  two  filiations  on 
which  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers  grounded  it :  Mr.  W.  believed  that  it 
referred  to  neither.  But  from  being  accounted  hereticks,  each,  I  appre- 
hend, would  have  been  effectually  protected  by  his  firm  belief  that  Jesms 
was  both  truly  man,  and  also  the  Person  who  had  been  visibly  mani- 
fested of  old  to  Israel,  as  Lord  and  God  ;  the  faith  of  both  being  proved 
genuine,  by  their  readiness  to  labour  and  to  suffer  for  His  name. 

It  is  not  supposed,  however,  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  were 
on  the  whole  more  scriptural,  or  less  objectionable,  than  Mr.  Watson's. 

*  Theological  Institutes,  ii.  pp.  58,59.     Works,  z.  p.  256. 

f  See  chap.  i.  §.1,  the  first  paragraph,  and  the  close  ; — chap.  ii.  close  «/4, 
15,  and  close  of  18 ; — vhnp.  iii.  9.     tic. 

(158; 
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lie  eaatrary  ha*  always  speared  to  me  to  be  the  feet;  and  the  service  appin- 
*>  ml  religion  performed  by  the  latter,  in  staying,  especially  in  his  DI^  J5. 
in  connexion,  the  progress  of  unhallowed  speculation,  to  have  been 
agar/  valuable,  though  not  free  from  serious  defects.    He  "  served  his 
m  generation,''  by  defending  some  important  points  in  a  manner  suited 
tots*  exigency :  but  a  temporary  defence  cannot,  without  injury  to  truth, 
be  nade  a  permanent  standard. 

The  printer  has  waited  until  the  "Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Mknmt  Sonship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  by  the  late  Reverend  and 
assessed  Richard  Irej/ry  Jtm.,  has  been  carefully  perused  throughout 
WUe  so  engaged,  the  writer  has  enjoyed  the  singular  gratification  of 
fating  that  a  book  written  professedly  in  support  of  the  dogma  contro- 
verted here,  consists  chiefly  of  facts,  arguments,  and  even  conclusions,  in 
ltteh  he  fully  coincides.    Mr.  T.  has  made  Eternal  Sonship  conspicuous 
si  Us  title ;  and  it  is  several  times  transiently  mentioned  in  the  course 
sf  Us  able  work ;  but  almost  all  the  arguments  go  only  to  prove  a 
Soaship  prior  and  superiour  to  that  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Lord  m  his  human  nature,  on  the  ground  of  its  miraculous  production ; 
or  to  his  whole  person,  on  the  ground  of  offices  discharged  since  hie 
km  net  ion.    A  Sonship  in  his  pre-existent  state  and  divine  nature,  having 
sect  established  by  arguments  from  the  New  Testament,  most  of  which 
fte  present  writer  accounts  irrefragable,  Mr.  T.  overlooks  without  one 
gkaee,  all  preceding  manifestations  of  the  Second  Person  to  mankind; 
ssnming,  apparently  without  feeling  that  it  needed  any  proof,  that  if  the 
tssship  be  prior  and  euperiourt  it  must  be  from  all  eternity,  and  to  all 
eternity.*    The  difficulty  of  this  doctrine  he  frankly  acknowledges  ;f  but 
argues  very  cogently  that  IF  Revealed,  it  ought,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  difficulty,  to  be  firmly  believed.    That  it  ie  revealed,  he  argues 
from  the  terms  "  Son,"  "  Only-begotten,"  &&,  in  the  New  Testament; 
referring  for  proof  that  these  terms  denote  a  generation  in  pure  deity,  to 
fte  tense  in  which  PhUo  Jud*us,%  and  the  ancient  Christian  fathers} 

•  Trefry,  pp.  181, 343,  &c.  t  *>#?>  pp.  253, 302. 

X  7V*0ry,  pp.  54, 59,  63— 71;  231.  Mr.  T.'s  conclusions  on  this  last  page 
are  very  poorly  supported.  One  passage  of  Philo  (and  there,  there  is  a  various 
leading)  mentions  "  the  Eternal  Logos."  Logos  and  Son  denote  the  same 
Divine  Person.  Therefore  "  he  was  also,  as  designated  by  the  most  venerable 
Christian  antiquity,  The  Eternal  Son,*9 — No  instance,  however,  of  his  being  so 
designated  by  the  most  early  "Christian  antiquity,"  is  referred  to  here;  nor  is 
any  given  in  Mr.  T.'s  Seventh  Chapter.  It  is  evident  from  the  statements  of 
Drs.  Waterland  and  Watts,  on  p.  335,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  His  eternity 
ia  the  one  relation,  did  not  in  those  times  imply  the  eternity  of  the  other. 

S  Treffry,  pp.  490,  491 ;  and  Chapter  vii.  (pp.  408—494)  throughout. 

(159) 
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-  uied  these  or  eimiltr  eipressiona.  Almost  ill  the  notice  he  takes  of  M 
••  Old  Testament  is  confined  to  tight  pages,*  occupied  chiefly  by  commaMf 
J  nmilnT  to  Mr.  Watson's,  on  Gix.  L  26—28.  Pmov.  viii.  22—26.  Mici» 
v.  2.  i  beside  on  able  note  on  Ps.  ii.  7,  t  and  put  of  another  on  Pi.  mi. 
1,X  which  are  considered  only  a  quoted  Sj*  epotlkt,  not  at  all  as  the/ 
stand  in  the  ancient  scriptures,  in  connexion  with  previous  and  coatan- 
porary  events  and  records. — What  attention  is  due  to  Philo  and  the  tamers, 
may  be  intimated  in  subsequent  sections. 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  remark  here,  that  what  Mr.  T.  seems  to  km 
relied  on  their  authority  to  prove,  namely  the  eternity  oi  the  Divine  im> 
tion,  he  has  mentioned  only  seldom,  and  briefly,  |  In  his  pages  there  k 
little  or  nothing  of  that  variableness  in  stating  the  point  contended  tx, 
which  pervades  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Watson  n  ku  InttUtUtt.  || 

Mr.  T.'s  minutely  exact  index  of  the  scriptures  he  baa  Hi«ni«»rl  * 
quoted,  will  enable  the  reader  who  desires  to  compare  his  work  with  thf 
present,  to  turn  to  the  corresponding  passages.  The  perusal  of  his  vaham 
has  not  produced  a  wish  to  retract  any  of  the  comments  or  argument!  ■ 
this  Essay. 

It  ia  remarked,  not  without  pleasure,  that  of  the  two  kinds  of  reason**, 
against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  feneration,  which  Mr.  Treffry  contend! 
{perhaps  a  little  beyond  what  is  fair,)1'  should  mmt  be  used  by  the  mm 
persons,  only  one  has  been  employed  in  this  Esaay.  Though  I  am  uUert 
incapable  of  proving  that  this  doctrine  may  possibly  be  true,  that  posa 
bility  has  all  along  been  admitted;  because  I  cannot,  at  present,  teJjuttt 
torily  to  myself,  prove  die  contrary.  The  only  question  d'yirrd  in  thai 
been,  Ii  it  a. 
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ttubttmy,  it  ia  conceivable  that  they  might  be  different  from  what  they  appen- 
*e;  as,  for  example,  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity  might  be  the  Son ;  the  D1^  J^; 
Meond,  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  third,  the  Father.    How  far  attachment 
to  in  hypothesis  may  carry  a  speculative  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  yet 
a  ■  not  easy  to  suppose  that  a  consistent  and  devout  Trinitarian  could 
adopt  an  opinion  so  nearly  bordering  on  impiety. 

"We  will  assume,  therefore,  that  the  official  distinctions  in  the  God- 
tad  are  not  the  result  of  arbitrary  appointment,  but  are  founded  upon 
tneceesaity  in  the  divine  nature ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  they  could  not 
re  other  titan  they  are.  In  this  case,  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity  is 
*ykd  the  Father,  because  in  his  nature  there  is  something  suitable  to  the 
tftaal  dignity  supposed  to  be  included  under  this  title.  The  second  of 
the  divine  Subsistences  is  the  Son,  because  in  his  eternal  essence  there  is 
•Be  peculiarity  appropriate  to  the  office  which,  under  this  character,  he 

■  thought  to  sustain.  The  economical  relation  between  the  first  and 
wood  persons  of  the  Trinity  is  founded  upon  some  quality  in  each,  to 
whieh  the  titles  Father  and  Son  are  suitable.  In  other  words,  there  exists 
between  them  a  natural  and  eternal  relation,  which  bears  some  analogy 
to  pttemity  and  sonship. 

"But  this  is  substantially  the  doctrine  which  we  are  concerned  to 
ifttmtain ;  and  this  being  granted,  the  controversy  is  at  an  end ;  since  we 
contend  for  nothing  but  the  existence  of  such  an  analogy/'* 

That  there  may  be  such  natural  distinctions,  I  have  more  than  once 
Mfaowledged.t  The  leaning  of  my  mind  is  to  the  expectation  that 
will  disclose  something  of  this  kind.  I  shrink  with  awe  from  ad- 
for  a  moment  the  irreverent  thought,  that  the  official  distinctions 
aught  have  been  otherwise  distributed.  It  is  sufficient  for  me,  to  know 
(hat  these  exist  as  the  Bible  hath  declared  them.    But  that  the  distribution 

■  eertainly  founded  on  natural  peculiarities  of  the  Eternal  Three,  I  cannot 
ree  to  be  revealed  at  present;  and  therefore  I  dare  not  affirm  it — My  dear 
brethren  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion,— and  none  are  more  dear  to  me  than 
ire  some  of  your  community,  J — let  not  this  hesitation}  to  say  quite  so 

•  Treffry,  pp.  385, 386.  f  pp.  291, 295,  326, 327. 

J  With  much  pleasure  I  record,  that  at  one  period  of  my  life,  when  Christ- 
ian sympathy,  fellowship  in  reading  and  in  prayer,  pious  and  intelligent 
conversation,  sound  advice,  and  the  most  genuine  friendship,  were  especially 
isrussary  to  promote  my  recovery  from  a  state  of  nervous  debility,  to  which 
study  and  intense  thought  had  reduced  me,  these  were  mercifully  supplied  in 
the  person  of  a  Wesleyan  minister,  (the  son  of  one  who  travelled  several  years 
in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Wesley,)  whose  name  I  do  not  mention,  because  I  cannot 
now  ask  his  permission ;  but  whose  value  as  a  friend  will  ever  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  to  himself,  and  to  our  common  Master. 

f  Some  bold  reasoners  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  that  1  do  not  yield  at 

(1«0 
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aPFKN-  much  as  many  of  you  have  said,  prevent  that  cordial  recognition  of  a*" 

DIX  E-  aUutial  agreement,  which  your  brother  now  in  light  m>  evidently  denrtt* 

"  Few  thingi,"  said  he,  (and  the  laying  ia  memorable,)  "Few  thing!  •«■»»" 

be  more  desirable  than  unanimity  upon  this  question ;  and  the  only«i* 

nimity  which  can  avail  ua,  ia  to  be  attained  by  careful  and  diipanoMM 


The  last  remark  may  suitably  introduce  the  mention  of  a  point  of  ts*) 
of  difference  between  Mr.  TVs  work,  and  the  present. 

The  word  Chritl  or  ifatiak  he  alwaya  uses,  like  Mr.  Wataon,  mi 
nearly  all  others,  to  denote  the  Redeemer's  office  <ri«m  hia  human  birtkit 
and  never  with  reference  to  hia  pre-exiatent  dignity  and  government  if 
Israel.  The  difference  between  the  two  title*  CAriil,  and  Saw  o/Ood, » 
thus  supposed  to  be  far  greater  than  in  these  pages;  which  mitrrlasfr 
affects  Mr.  T.'s  remarks  on  the  demoniacal  confession*,  {  and  some  oft** 
parts  of  hi*  work. 

Toward  the  close  f  of  his  very  excellent  comment*  on  the  BpasBe  t* 
the  Hebrews,  he  argues,  that  no  Jew  who  knew  the  facta  of  the  con- 
demnation and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  conld  regard  him  u  the  Messiah, 
without  also  believing  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God;  which  ia  fully  implied 
in  a  former  page  of  this  Essay.  ||  But  in  the  previous  portion  of  thoae 
comments,  he  assumes  only  that  the  person*  addressed  believed  Jesa*  to 
be  Me  Memah,  the  Expected  Deliverer  ;U  and  represents  the  apoattf* 
train  of  instructions  and  arguments,  a*  consistent  with  the  rappoaition  that 
they  had  not  learned,  and  were  now  to  be  taught,  that  He  was  tsu  Sow.** 
Instead  of  this,  they  evidently  admitted  Him  to  be  the  Son;  ft  but  needed 
to  be  taught  the  npertmtm  dignity  That  Title  implied.  Jt    Mr.  T.  having 
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fouled  his  interpretation  of  the  word  "Son"  on  the  popular  Jewish  theo-  appen< 
Jqj,*  rather  than  on  the  Scriptures,  could  not  quite  consistently  admit  DIX  E. 
fe  popular  ignorance  of  the  Son's  glory.    He  seems  therefore  to  have 
ken  led  into  some  inconsistency  in  another  direction ;  though  his  care  in 
ftting  hit  arguments  has  prevented  this  from  being  very  apparent 

Ob  Luke  L  35,  his  reasonings,!  though  longer  than  Mr.  Watson's,  and 
ifcjktr/ different,  are  not  more  satisfactory:  and,  with  amiable  candour, 
k  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  Mark  ziiL  32.  %  This  last  comment 
s&rds  me  an  opportunity  of  adding  below,  a  limitation  of  a  statement 
tode  in  a  former  page,  concerning  Mr.  Watson.  § 

There  are  several  other  inferiour  points  of  difference  between  these 
tjgei  and  Mr.  T.'s.  Possibly  a  few  of  those  points,  and  more  of  agree- 
■ot,  may  be  briefly  intimated  in  the  sequel.  It  is,  however,  of  little  use 
to  exhibit  the  minor  discrepancies,  when  there  is  one  so  great  and  im- 
fOrtant,  as  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  this  argument, 
If  Mr.  T.,  and  the  large  reliance  which  is  placed  on  it  here. 

A  dose  is  therefore  put  to  these  remarks,  by  an  earnest  rccommenda- 
ls«  of  his  well  written  volume,  to  the  readers  of  these  pages ;  as  a  work, 
•a  the  whole,  admirably  conclusive  against  the  views  (so  far  as  the 
JRK&t  writer  knows  them)  which  he  was  opposing;  and,  in  perhaps 
■Jat  parts  out  of  ten,  confirmatory  of  those  which  are  advocated,  often  on 
wry  different  evidence,  in  the  present  Essay.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the 
Mk  of  truth,  for  the  controvertists  themselves,  and  for  their  fellow- 
if  future  discussions  on  this  or  kindred  subjects,  be  conducted 


•  Treffry,  pp.  54,  59,  71,  &c.  f  Treffry,  pp.  127-  138. 

X  Treffry,  p.  185. 

I  In  p.  319,  it  is  remarked  that  Mr.  W.  never  introduces  this  passage  in 
Ikhs&mtes.  The  meaning  was,  as  probably  most  readers  will  understand,  It 
■not  mentioned  in  the  part  of  that  work  then  under  consideration, — that  which 
tMi  of  the  title  M  Son  of  God."  In  another  part,  it  is  introduced,  (Vol  ii. 
fp.  92—95;  Works,  x.  pp.  296 — 300,)  and  two  interpretations  are  given;  the 
latter,  which  Mr.  W.  seems  to  prefer,  being  that  which  is  referred  to  here, 
fg.  490, 319,  as  Dr.  Smith's,  and  which  is  also  ably  stated  by  Dr.  Waterland. 
Atjai  Serwums,  &C.  vii. — On  p.  92,  Mr.  W.  makes  the  following  assertion 
esneenring  Mark  ziii.  32.  "  The  genuineness  of  the  clause, '  neither  the  Son,9 
tat  been  disputed,  and  is  not  inserted  by  Griesbach  in  his  text ;" — The  incor- 
rectness of  the  composition  may  induce  one  to  think  Mr.  W.  wrote  in  haste, 
lad  from  memory.  In  tbe  edition  of  Griesbach,  printed  in  London,  1818,  by 
the  Taylors,  and  in  Baxter's  Polyglott  copy,  the  clause  stands  in  the  text, 
narked  as  disputed  by  some,  indeed,  but  as  certainly  authentick.  I  cannot 
aagine  there  is  any  edition  of  Griesbach  in  which  the  clause  is  omitted :  but 
f  any  such  should  be  found,  I  shall  be  glad  to  notify  it,  for  Mr.  W.'s  justi Sea- 
son.   Should  not  the  editors  of  his  works  correct  his  mistake  in  a  note  ? 

(163) 
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*«•  The  above  protracted  Note,  showing  what  relation  the  views  is  da* 
Essay,  have  to  some  others,  very  ably  advocated,  and  wsWy 
entertained,  being  now  concluded,  the  biatorieal  review,  iatat- 
rupted  at  page  282,  will  be  resumed. 


Section  IX.     Mmifatatioiu  of  the  Son  of  God  to  Prophet*. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section,  the  close  of  such  maulfcat- 
ations  of  Jehovah  under  the  Old  Testament,  as  were  visible  to  tbf 
human  eye.  But,  as  before  the  Ark  was  captured,  provision  «•> 
made  for  an  increase  of  its  honours,*  so  before  these  strictly  viabfe 
appearances  were  withdrawn,  another  mode  of  manifesting  the  Dirine 
Son,  which  may  be  called  in  a  modified  sense  vttiblc,  was  brought 
into  more  full  and  efficacious  use.  Scenes  surpassing  all  that  nuHttl 
eyes  ever  beheld,  were  impressed  miraculously  on  the  minds  of  pro- 
phets, and  recorded  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  that  revealed 
them,  in  imperishable  words. 


A  well  known  and  most  memorable 


hare  in  the  vision! 
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kid  adoafly  retired,)*  an  Object  of  contemplation  was  presented  to  appkn- 
ftti  ninds,  mote  sublime  than  mortal  vision  could  endure.  That  J^_," 
the  Peraon  so  gloriously  revealed  was  the  Son  of  God,  is  plain,  both 
Ana  the  evidence  in  the  Old  Testament  adduced  in  preceding  sec- 
aaw,  to  which  more  might  be  added,  and  from  the  express  ascription 
tf  the  inspired  apostle,  Then  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his 
omt,  and  tpmke  of  him .f  From  the  moment  when  Isaiah  published 
tatmxnd  of  it,  that  superlative  majesty  was  acknowledged  by  the 
thole  Jewish  church,  and  afterward  by  the  Christian,  to  belong  to  the 
Oily-begotten  Son  of  God. 

As  this  prophet  was  destined  to  predict  the  marvellous  humiliation 
of  the  Son,  in  his  incarnation,  ministry,  and  sacrifice ;  by  which  his 
akjnrtuess  from  the  Father  is  more  fully  declared ;  and  as  those 
pactions  were  to  express  the  thoughts  of  these  Two  Persons  con- 
Oring  each  other,  and  their  solemn  intercourse  on  the  great  affair 
damn's  redemption ;  it  was  peculiarly  proper  that  Isaiah's  commis- 
fa,  (like  that  of  Moses  in  the  Sinai  Covenant,)  \  should  emanate 
•feasibly  from  the  first  Person,  along  with  the  Second.  Accordingly, 
ftstr  union  in  giving  the  prophet  his  commission  is  indicated  by  the 
final  pronoun  in  the  clause, — Who  will  go  for  Us?§  The  Ever- 
fcwkible  Father  joined  with  the  Son,  in  sending  the  bearer  of  those 
ftHune  and  evangelical  revelations. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  contents  or  the  structure  of 
Uah's  prophecies,  (concerning  which  some  general  remarks  were 
in  the  Appeal,)||  the  special  circum-  The  name  J  AH 

to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  is  his  use  uted  by  Isaiah. 

of  the  Divine  name  J  AH,  which  occurs  in  three  different  passages, 
b  two  of  them,  the  word  Jehovah  follows  it  immediately,  in  apposi- 
tion; a  convincing  proof  that  it  is  not  merely  an  abbreviated  or  a 
poetick  form  of  that  word,  but  a  distinct  name,  borne  indeed  by  the 
auae  Person,  and  like  it  inapplicable  to  any  creature  whatever.    The 
list  of  the  clauses  referred  to,  stands  in  the  publick  version,  The 
LotD  JEHOVAH  [is]  my  strength  and  [my]  song;%  in  the  original, 
JAH  JEHOVAH;  the  other  is,  In  the  Lord  JEHOVAH  is  everlasting 
ttrength.**    That  both  these  passages  have  a  special  reference  (I  say 

•  pp.  380, 281.  f  John  xii.  41. 

I  pp.  251—265.  §  Isa.  vi.  8. 

|)  pp.  90—83.  ^  Isa.  xii.  2.  ••  Isa.  «vi.  -i. 

(Essay,  /,.  165.)  t 
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*mN-  not  exchuire)  to  the  Sou  of  God,  may  be  proved  by  other  ugiuuafi 
J^_5'  beside  the  use  of  this  remarkable  name,  and  win  probably  be  pM 
rail;  admitted. 

That  such  a  reference  inseparably  accompanied  thfl  name  JswJ 
appears  from  the  third  passage,  which  is  unique  fat  its  character,**! 
Viewt  of  ocean  in  the  poem  composed  by  Hesekutb  on  *■■> 
Htxtkiah.  coyery  from  dangerous  sickness.  In  thai  calamity  ml 
lamentation  was,  I  thall  not  tee  the  Loao,  [oven]  the  Loan,  mththdM 
of  the  living*  The  original  word  for  Loan  in  both  those  h 
is  the  name  under  discussion ;  and  the  passage  might  be  r 
I  thail  not  tteJku,  [no!  not]  Jah!'.  in  the  land  of  til*  living  !~JtM 
when  incarnate  told  his  disciples,  Atony  prophett  sad  king*  hmte  dwirwt 
to  tee  those  thing*  which  ye  tee,  and  Kane  not  ten  them;  mnd  to  hour  dam 
thingt  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them.f  These  frequent  fc- 
aims,  however,  passed  unrecorded,  except  in  the  present  insUsst 
'The  absence  of  the  Shekinah,}  and  the  splendid  predictions  recasflf 
delivered  by  Isaiah,  A  virgin  thall  conceive,  and  bear  «  ton,  and  «Vs1 
coll  hit  name  IMMANUEL  ;§—  Unto  ut  a  child  It  bom,— mnd  Id**** 
thall  be  called — The  Mighty  God;|| — or  perhaps  other  portion*  ^ 
Isaiah's  prophecies,*!  combining  their  effect  with  Hexektah'a  0** 
vellous  deliverance  from  Sennacherib,**  had  excited  in  the  roj* 
reformerft  an  esger  expectation  that  JAH  himself  would  speed* 
appear,  in  a  new  and  more  gracious  manner,  ■asnmlng  more  ops*1' 
than  ever  the  government  of  Israel.  That  expectation,  indeed,  «* 
time,  was  erroneous ;  like  some  entertained  by  the  apostles  before  *1 
Lord  ascended,  &  and  by  the  infant  (but  fervent)  believers  at  Thess> 
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Conesponding  in  some  measure  with  the  more  distinct  exhibition  appen- 
ty  faith,  of  the  person,  work,  and  glory  of  Him  who  is  Second  in  ^_  ; 
Jihotah,  the  Divine  Spirit  is  more  frequently  and  Third   Di- 

tvtinctly  mentioned,*   especially  in    connexion  vine  Person, 

tiththe  Incarnate  Messiah,  f  and  with  the  evident  attribution  of 
pnooality;£  **  when  the  Son  declares,  And  now  the  Lord  Jehovah 
Ink  lent  me,  and  his  Spirit.^  Thus  the  permanent  revelation  of  the 
Unity,  began  by  signs  of  plurality  in  Abraham's  time,  and  remark- 
tWj  advanced  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  of  Moses,  and  of  David,  was 
•sought  to  that  degree  of  clearness  which  prepared  the  publick  mind 
of  Israel  for  its  further  development  in  the  gospel. 

The  prophetick  ministry  of  Ezeldel  was  a  century  and  a  half  after 
Att  of  Isaiah.  Its  locality  was  not  in  Jerusalem,  or  Palestine,  but 
ttridst  the  scenes  of  eastern  magnificence,  Times  and  prophe- 

ts the  neighbourhood  of  victorious  Baby-  cies    of    EzekieL 

fca.||  Also  the  character  of  the  age,  and  the  circumstances  of  Judah 
*ne  widely  different  Under  the  pious  Hezekiah,  there  was  an  un- 
pneedented  revival  of  religion,  the  political  power  of  his  own  kingdom 
**  augmented,  and  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes  came  under  his 
hfaenoe;  while  the  miraculous  defeat  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  bril- 
tittt  and  evangelical  predictions  of  Isaiah,  then  newly  published,  shed 
*tt  that  age  the  light  of  Jehovah's  favour,  and  invigorated  the  hopes 
tfhneLU  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ezekiel's  time,  idolatry  and  the 
toot  evils  had  fully  corrupted  Judah,  where  all  was  verging  fast  to 
**&**  Along  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  that  prophet  was  in 
•Vnity  near  Babylon; ft  while  the  conquering  arms  of  Nebuchad- 
fcttar  were  spreading  terrour  and  calamity  over  every  land  that 
•"Wedthem.g 

As  the  age  differed  greatly  from  that  of  Isaiah,  so  do  the  contents 
°*  Ezekiel's  prophecies.    Here  we  see  much  less  of  evangelical  light 

*  hi.  xliv.  3.     lix.  21.     &c.  f  Isa.  xi.  2.     xlii.  1.     Ixi.  1. 

J  Isa.  xl.  13.    lix.  19.    lxiii.  10,  11,  14. 
u  S  lu.  xlviii.  16.    The  words  as  given  above,  are  in  the  exact  order  of  the 

||  Ezer.  i.  1,  3.     &c. 

^|  2  Kings  xviii. — xx.    2  Chron.  xxix. — xxxii.     &c. 

M  Js*.  xxiv.  Ezek.  viii.  &e.  ff  Ezek.  i.  1,  3.  viii.  1.  xi.  24,  2o.  &c. 

XX  Jer.  xxv.  8 — 29.     xxvii.  1 — 12.     &c. 
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•tpen-  and  promise,  no  Bach  indications  as  Isaiah  gives  of  the  personal 
^*J^  tiiictiona  in  the  Godhead,  or  of  the  future  humiliation  of 
Messiah,  nor  even  any  approach  to  those  absorbing  views  of  the  E 
nal  Creator's  serene  and  infinite  majesty,  contrasted  with 
nothingness  of  alt  other  beings,  in  displaying  which  Iaaii 
excels  perhaps  every  other  inspired  writer.  Eaekiel  has  a  so 
mity  of  his  own,  different  from  that  of  Isaiah,  as  the  black  . 
dreadful  thunder-storm  differs  from  the  arched  firmament  in 
brightness.  The  writings  of  Ezekiel  contain  chiefly  exposures: 
enormous  wickedness,  and  denunciations  of  speedy  vengeance 
EzekieVt   commution  Judah  and  the  neighbouring  coram 

from  the  Son  of  God.  In  this  book  the  Deity  appears  chi 

In  the  character  of  Judge ;  and  since  it  was  a  truth  well  known  of  t 
that  lb  Father—hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son,f  It  nri 
on  that  ground  be  maintained,  that  Exekiel's  commission  and  ] 
phedes  emanated  from  the  Second  Person :  to  which  I  know  not  t 
it  can  be  any  valid  objection,  (though  the  strongest  I  have  found,}  1 
kt  a  passage  or  two,  the  Lord  Jehovah  says  of  the  future  Mead 
as  to  his  human  nature,  David  my  tervant  \ihall  be"]  king  over  ti 
and,  My  tenant  David  [ihall  be~\  their  prince  far  tear.  % 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  when  the  D 
mentions  his  having  anciently  engaged  by  oath  to  bestow  Ueaai 
on  Israel,  the  mode  of  swearing  avowed  is  one  that  acknowledge 
Superiour; — I  ckoee  Irrael,  and  lifted  up  mine  hand  unto  the  teed  of 
haute  of  Jacob,  and  made  myelf  known  unto  them  in  the  land  of  Eg] 
fc.% — alto  I  lifted  up  my  hand  unto  them  in  the  vilderneu,  j-c.|| 
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With  ill  this,  agrees  the  current  use  in  this  book,  of  the  title,  The  appen- 
W  Goo,  or,  Jehovah  the  Sovereign,  in  Hebrew,  ADONAI  JEHO-  ^  J2; 
?AH,  which  is  employed  in  Ezekiel  with  far  greater  frequency 
ttd  uniformity,*  than  in  any  other  part  of  Holy  Scripture;  and 
fcagh  occasionally  applied,  in  other  books,  to  the  Father,  t  ^as  first 
IWfi,}  and  seems  throughout  more  particularly  appropriated  to  the 

<■»•* 

lae  above  axe  some  of  the  marks  occurring  in  the  course  of  Eze- 
Wk  prophecies,  by  which  their  character,  as  a  series  of  revelations 
fa  the  Son  of  God,  may  be  established. 

But  this  is  most  emphatically  taught  by  the  vision  with  which  the 
wok  opens.  Without  dwelling  now  on  the  amazing  grandeur  of 
of  *hat  Ezekiel  beheld,  under  inspira-  Sublime  manifestation 

in  of  the  highest  kind,  and  without  of  the  Son,  to  Ezekiel. 

**tt«uy  the  meaning  of  the  four  wheels  of  the  Divine  chariot,  or  of 
fe/wr  countenances  of  the  cherubim,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  hint, 
fct  they  seem  to  relate  to  the  four  great  monarchies  under  which 
hnri  was  successively  to  be  in  servitude  and  protection,  until  the 
nipt  of  the  Messiah  should  arrive.  ||    The  heads  of  those  upright 

*  This  phrase  occurs  two  hundred  and  eighteen  times,  I  believe,  in  the  book 
ft &ekie]  alone  ;  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  ninety  times : 
*  Kvcnl  of  which  places,  too,  the  full  title  is  "  Lord  God  of  hosts." 

t  The  following  are  perhaps  the  only  clear  cases ;  Is  a.  xlviii  16.  l.  4,  5, 
't*  bci  1 ;  in  aU  which  the  Son  of  God  is  the  speaker.  See  ScoU'm  Com- 
Sntoyon  those  passages.    Perhaps  Amos  vi.  8,  should  be  added. 

I  {  See  Gem.  xv.  2,  a  pp.  237,  239,  note  [JJ].  Dect.  iii.  24.  p.  257. 
J*B.  vii.  7.  pp.  195,  259.  Judoes  vi.  22.  xvi.  28.  p.  262.  2  Sam.  vii. 
H  19,  twice,  20,  28,  29.  In  v.  22,  of  this  last  named  chapter,  David  evi- 
Wy  addressed  not  either  of  the  Divine  Persons  distinctly,  but  "Jehovah 
&•**,*  in  all  the  glorious  comprehension  of  the  title,  so  far  as  he  knew  it; 
fk  Utter  word  being  probably  used  with  intentional  reference  to  the  plurality 
Bticated  by  the  Divine  manifestations.  See  p.  304.  The  question,  whether 
Buiag  the  title  "Lord  Jehovah  ,w  David  especially  addressed  the  Son  of  God 
*,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  be  decided,  nor  of  any  importance.  On  the  affirmative 
*fc  night  be  urged,  the  previous  Scripture  use,  the  place  of  his  worship,  before 

tte  Ark,  (tee  pp.  266,7,)  and  his  use  of  the  title  "  Lord"  in  other  inspired 

ttnpesitioDs;  as  Ps.  ii.  4.    p.  202,  note  [H],  lxviii.  11,  17,  19,  22,  26,  32. 

n.  I,  5.     In  all  these  places  the  Hebrew  word  is  ADoNal,  though  many 

Esglish  bibles  have  [Lord]. 

§  See  p.  195,  and  note*  [{,  §J  ;  also  Isa.  xl.  10.     Micah  i.  2.    Perhaps  it 
nay  be  proved,  on  further  examination,  that  'Adonai  JEHOVAH'  always 
the  Son  of  God,  except  when  He  himself  is  the  speaker. 


||  This  succession  of  four  monarchies  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  writings 
of  the  contemporary  prophet  Daniel;  it  might  therefore  be  naturally  expected 
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appen-  cherubim  supported  a  crystal  "  firmament,"  at  dome  of  oretpowerSjc 

" lx         resplendency  ;  and  niope  the  firmament — ni  (A*  likatea  of  a  throne^  m 

the  appearance  of  a  lapphirr  tUmt :  and  upon  At  likenai  of  the  Utrasssr] 

was    THE    LIKENESS    AS    THE    APPEARANCE    OF    A   HAN   ahovt   »/»»     •£ 

J-c.  $-c*  All  antecedent,  and  all  subsequent  scriptures  concur  *» 
prove,  that  this  was  a  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  not  teen  am  i* 
a  better  age  by  Isaiah,  on  a  stationary  throne  in  his  Temple,  f  In*  ■* 
those  times  u(  commotion  and  ruin,  on  a  rapid  war  chariot,  so  sub- 
lime in  its  conception,  that  Milton  could  find  no  nobler  equipage  Sr 
the  Almighty  Son  in  heaven,  when  going  forth  to  expel  the  ieW 
angels.     He  calls  it,  however, 

"The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity,"! 

which  certainly  it  is  not  in  Ezekicl. 

(o  have  some  place  in  those  of  Ezekicl.  The  count* nances  of  the  CHEIUS*1" 
were  those  of  a  lion,  an  ox,*mnn,  and  an  eagle;  which  are  placed  differently""? 
the  descriptions,  perhaps,  according  to  the  point  from  which  they  were  m""™ 
(Eibk.  i.  10.  x.  14.  Rb».  iv.  7.)  A /ton  is  evidently  an  appropriate  emb-lf* 
of  the  monarchy  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  is  so  used  in  Dan.  vii.  4. — Them*"0" 
of  the  two  powers  of  Media  and  Persia  in  the  monarchy  of  Cyras,  and  *™ 
services  rendered  by  it  to  Israel,  seem  to  lie  represented  by  the  two  boras,  ****■ 
the  useful  strength  of  the  ox.  Compare  Din.  viii.  3,  and  Eimi,  NeueXI>  b< 
ttc — The  favourable  treatment,  anil  the  equality  with  his  native  subjects,  ** 
Macedonians,  given  by  Alexander  to  the  Jews,  together  with  the  adrao*™ 
civilization  of  the  Greeks,  seem  to  entitle  ihc  third  mosarchy  to  be  represent*" 
by  the  human  countenance;  a  similar  method  being  used  to  denote  the  mileW 
behaviour  of  the  Babylonian  dynasty.  Dan.  vii.  4.  2  Kings  lav.  27—30- 
Jotrpbut,  Antiquities,  B.  XI.  chap.  viii.  3. — Againtt  AptOM,  B.  ii.  4. — The 
rapidity  and  destructive  character  of  the  Roman  military  operations,  and  their 
well  known  standard,  show  the  striking  propriety  of  denoting  that  power  by 
tbeeaytr. 

Yet  if  these  remarks  lie  true,  it  may  not  follow  that  the  ordinary  explana- 
tion of  the  figures  in  Ezbiiel,  as  emblematical  of  angelick  beings,  is 
erroneous.  Angels  were  known  as  tlic  subordinate  ministers  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  government  of  empires;  and  they  sc 
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A*  the  succession  of  empires,  and  the  whole  course   of  God's  appen- 
fnanment  of  this  world,  hath  ever  been,  and  is  still  to  he  conducted,  P^*  _  J 
n  <ne  rut  series  of  preparations  for  the  full  triumph  of  the  Messiah's 
fcyfon,  it  was  with  admirable  propriety  that  figures  significant  of 
fe  fair  greatest  monarchies,  adorned  the  chariot  of  his  approach ; 
*cr  which  he  is  seen  elevated  far  above  every  power  in  earth  or 
fatten,  and  controlling  all  things  for  his  glory. 

That  vision,  so  minutely  described,  and  so  awfully  magnificent, 
*w  well  suited  to  advance  the  reverence  for  Israel's  Divine  King,  in 
dptires  surrounded  by  spacious  palaces,  gorgeous  temples,  and  all 
tie  pomp  of  eastern  idolatry.  And  to  this  hour,  that  vision  assists 
°nr  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Son's  providential  government  over 
*H  the  kingdoms  of  antiquity,  his  amazing  condescension  in  stooping 
to  be  incarnate,  and  to  die  a  sacrifice,  the  reality  of  his  present 
doninioD,  and  the  glory  in  which  He  will '  come  to  be  our  Judge.' 

This  essay  has  already  extended  so  far  beyond  its  anticipated 
fcita,  that  I  abstain  from  noticing  those  expressions  of  Jeremiah, 
<*  of  other  prophets,*  which  show  that  Other  indications  that 

to  them  also  were  made  visible  manifes-  the  Son  teas  honoured. 

Man  of  Jehovah,  by  the  Second  Person  *,  but  yet,  with  the  exception 
*f  cat  to  Daniel,f  less  sublime  than  those  we  have  been  considering. 

From  a  circumstance  related  by  the  last  named  prophet,  it  may 
tfttor,  that  along  with  the  doctrine  of  One  Almighty  Creator,  that  of 
I  Divine  Son,  had  been  divulged  among  the  heathen,  and  had  excited 
Mr  attention.  The  splendour  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  contain- 
ing no  image  of  the  Deity,  but  consecrated  at  first  by  the  Son's  visible 
fntenee,  must  have  led  to  the  propagation  of  this  doctrine.  And 
probably  Nebuchadnezzar  had  this  in  view,  when  he  said  of  the 
•dettial  personage  he  had  seen  walking  with  the  three  confessors  in 
the  fiery  furnace,  "  The  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God."% 

And  that  the  Son  was  not  forgotten  by  His  own  people  when  cap- 
Ira  in  Babylon,  is  evident,  among  other  proofs,  from  the  hundred 

•  Jer*  i.  9.    Amos  vii.  7,  8.    ix.  1. 

f  Dan.  vii.  9 — 14;  od  which  tee  Dr.  Smith's  important  remark!  in  his 
Scripture  Testimony,  Vol.  i.  pp.  412 — 414.  This  vision  would  naturally  be 
onderstoood  as  predicting  the  distant  future,  rather  than  as  exhibiting  an 
Object  for  present  adoration. 

%  Dan.  iii.  25, 28. 
(171) 
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kVfEn-  and  tecond  Pstlm,  thee  composed-,  the  close  of  which  is  expressly 
0ix  E'  stated  by  an  inspired  apostle,  to  have  been  addressed  "  to  the  Son."* 
Though  that  pari  contains  nothing  peculiar  to  the  Second  Person,  on 
which  Paul  and  the  Hebrew  christians  may  seem  to  hare  grounded 
this  application,  enough  for  this  purpose  appears  in  the  course  of 
it.  The  subject,  Jerusalem, t  the  city  of  the  Son's  former  presence, 
the  allusion  to  his  earthly  palace,  the  sanctuary,!  and  to  its  feed- 
tsIs  and  worship,^  the  expectation  of  his  appearance, ||  and  of  the 
creation  of  a  new  people,  IT  and  particularly  the  use  of  die  name 
JAH,**  are  marls  by  which,  it  appears  to  me,  the  Psalm  might  easily 
be  known,  on  its  first  publication,  and  afterward,  to  refer  throughout 
to  the  Almighty  Son,  as  the  Person  directly  adored. 

After  the  return  of  a  remnant  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  we  find 
the  prophet  ZechariBh  favoured  repeatedly  with  revelations  made  by 
angels.  In  some  instances,  his  celestial  visitant  is  plainly  a  created 
spirit  ;tt  in  others,  this  may  be  doubtful  ;JJ  uud  in  one,§§  if  not  niarej|| 
he  was  evidently  the  Son  of  God;  yet  appearing  in  far  leas  majesty 
than  to  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel ;  and  along  with  the  title  Angel,  resumicg 
that  inferiour  degree  of  splendour,  or  that  appearance  entirely  human, 
which  he  bore  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Perhaps  this  diminution 
Popular  impraaion  of  the  of   His  manifested  glory   was  de- 

Son't   glory   dimini/ked.  signed,   in   connexion  with  the  re- 

duced condition  of  the  people,  and  other  circumstance*,  to  produce 
such  a  reduction  of  the  popular  impressions  of  the  Second  Person's 
majesty,  as  made  it  less  difficult  to  anticipate  his  incarnation.    We 
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In  the  publick  worship  of  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  ai»pen 
captivity,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  renewal  of  attention  DIX_ 
to  the  Divine  Son.     In  the  re- constructed  Publick    religion 

Temple,  its  inner  apartment  (his  presence  after  the  captivity. 

dumber)  was  empty ;  the  Shekinah  appeared  not,  the  Ark  itself  was 
to  more,*  and  the  people,  especially  the  aged,  were  painfully  con- 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  new  edifice  to  the  former.  +  There 
promises,  indeed,  of  his  more  condescending  manifestation  as 
mtmate,  and  that  he  should  come  to  Jerusalem,  not  borne  on  cheru- 
bim, but  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,\ — renewing  daily  that  familiar 
intercourse  which  once  he  had  vouchsafed  to  Abraham.  §  But  the  pre- 
dictions recently  penned  by  Daniel,  informed  them  that  these  glories 
were  at  the  distance  of  nearly  five  long  centuries,1!  during  which 
gnat  political  changes  must  evolve  ;U  and  that  when  the  times  so 
ardently  desired  by  Hezekiah  and  others**  should  at  length  have 
•aned,  overwhelming  calamities  must  quickly  follow. ff  It  was  a 
mote  and  clouded  prospect,  into  the  evangelical  import  of  which, 
apostolick  declarations  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  the  contemporaries 
of  Ezra  could  fully  enter.  £ 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  the  retrospective  prayer  preserved  in 
Xehimiaii  ix.,  as  in  that  of  Solomon  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Temple,  the  Divine  Unity  is  throughout  adored.  The  ancient  mani- 
festation mentioned  in  it  the  most  distinctly, §§  is  that  at  Sinai,  where 
the  presence  of  Him  who  is  Supreme  in  Jehovah  was  fully  recognised 
at  the  time; HI  whereas  those  before  and  after  arc  mentioned  more 
■hghtly^f  without  much  allusion  to  that  personal  distinctness  of 
their  Author,  the  Divine  Angel,  which  was  known  at  the  lime,*** 
•nd  commemorated  afterward  in  Scripture,  ttf    Also  the  titles  "  God 

•  Pride**?*  Connexion,  Part  I.     B.  iii.  f  Ezra  iii.  10—13. 

%  Zecu.  ix.-9.    pp.  278,9,  note  [f]. 

§  Gen.  xviii.     Novatian,  c.  xviii.     Appendix  [C],  p.  168. 

I  Da*  ix.  24—27.  %  Dan.  ii.     vii.     &c.     &c.  •*  p.  316. 

ft  Dam.  ix.  26,  27.     &c.  \\  Eph.  iii.  5.     1  Peter  i.  10—12. 

§§  Neh.  ix.  13.  Hll  pp.  251—  236. 

% *[  Neh  ix.  9 — 12 ;  15,  19,  20.  In  r.  15,  observe  the  marginal  reading, 
"d  compare  p.  240,  note  [f  ],  3-18,  notes  [§,  ||]. 

•**  pp.  248—250;  255,  257. 

tft  2  Sam.  vii.  23,  on  which  see  Smith's  Srr.  Test.  Vol.  i.  p.  167;  ami 
compare  1  Ciiroj*.  xvii.  2J,  (written  after  the  captivity,)  where  the  same  mark 
w  plurality  is  not  found. 

{Euay,  p.  173.)  t 
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irFiH-  of  heaven,"*  and  "thegrtat  God,"\  come  into  common  use;  white  lb 
t^-^  sacred  name  Jehovah   was  less  frequently  employed-! — The  name 

Jar  appears  in  a  few  psalms  which  hare  been  ascribed,  on  no  certain 

grounds,  to  Jews  returned  from  captivity. §; 

In  agreement  with  the  characters  of  Zechariah'a  volume,  is  the 
mention   of  the-  Messiah,   near'  a  oentuiy   later,  bj    Malachi,   who 

Malachi.  predicted  His  advent  thus:     The  ■  Sovereign,  wittm- ye 

trek,  ihall  mddenly  come  to  hie  temple;  even  the  Mhsshnoek  for  Anolt) 
of  Ike  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in  :  behold,Jte  iKmlt  come  eaith.  Jkhota*- 
ofhotlt.\\ 

Respecting  this  last  title  it  maj  be  remarked,  (as  shown  befbrej 
that  it  was  first  used  with  reference  to  the  Ark  and  the  Divine  Person, 
manifested  there. IF  In  Zechahiah  it  is  plkinlj  applied"  Both  to  lbs 
Second  Person,  and  the  First:  for  within  the  compass  of  two  Tenia, 
there  are  evidently  two  Persons  called  Jehovah  of  hotU  :■  one  wh»  i* 
sent,  and  is  die  speaker,  and  the  other  who  sent  Him.**  DiMalacbi* 
again,  that  title,  as  in  the  passage,  above  quoted,  is  applied  to  ths 
Divine  Father,  perhaps  exclusively,  tf 

This  ma;  be  a  specimen  of  that  constant  aim  to  glorify  the  FatherjJ 
which  appears  throughout  the  conduct  of  the  Son,  the  Revealer  of 

General  plan   of  the  Deity  to  man.    He  began  by  manifesting 

Divine  manifeitationi.  himself  to  the  bodily  senses,,  and  mad* 

the  revelations  more  spiritual  and  comprehensive  as  men  were  able  to 
receive  them ;  ever  attributing  a  superiority  over  what  they  knew  of 
Himself,  to  Him  that  sent  Him.     When  their  knowledge  of  the 
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glory,  referred  divine  titles  and  honours  that  had  been  given  to  himself  appen- 
henceforth  to  the  Father,  in  his  later  interviews  appeared  divested  of  ^_^; 
his  former  grandeur,  and  strongly  directed  expectation  to  the  time 
when  he  should  dwell  as  man  with  men.    The  climax  of  his  ancient 

glory  having  been  completed  in  the  time  of  Ezeldel  and  Daniel,  there 

vas  commenced  an  anti-climax,  which  closed  at  Calvary. 

It  was  explained  in  a  preceding  page**  how  the  period  from  Joshua 
to  Lkrid  was  a  protracted  struggle  between  Revealed  Truth,  and  the 
idolatrous  religions  of  neighbouring  nations.  The  time  from  Solomon 
to  Cyrus  was  another  period  of  aggression  and  resistance,  in  which 
aightier  empires  and  grander  systems  of  idolatry  contended  against 
tad,  and  Israel's  Goo,  for  the  homage  of  mankind.  The  true  theo- 
logy triumphed  in  David's  time  by  the  nation's  highest  prosperity ;  in 
Daniel's,  by  its  deepest  adversity.  While  their  temple  was  in  ruins, 
ttd  themselves  captives  in  Babylon,  the  pious  Jews  beheld  with 
Wight  and  awe,' the  supremacy  of  Jehovah  demonstrated,  in  spite  of 
what  the  world  accounted  its  mightiest  gods.  These  exiles  rejoiced 
to  bear  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus  alike  acknowledge  that  supremacy 
in  their  publick  edicts,  and  triumphed  in  the  accumulated  proof  that 
Boh  were  mere  vanities,  and  Jehovah  The  results  in  prepa- 

tfceOxLT  living  and  true  Goo.     After  ring  for  the  Gospel. 

thh,  the  nation  relapsed  no  more  into  idolatry  *,  by  their  wide  disper- 
sions, the  knowledge  of  the  One  Creator  was  propagated  among  the 
heathen;  and  thus  preparations  were  going  on,  during  the  five  centu- 
n»  that  intervened,  for  the  appearance  of  Him  who  was  to  mediate, 
in  the  New  Covenant,  between  that  God  and  mankind. 

190TB  TO   SECTION   IX. 

On  the  Name  JAH,  as  belonging  to  the  Second  Person. 

(Referred  to  in  foot-notes  on  pp.  346,  352.) 

In  the  course  of  the  last  four  sections,  repeated  mention  has  been 
■ade  of  the  name  JAH;  and  some  proof  has  been  adduced  of  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Second  Divine  Person,  in  the  times  of  Moses tf  David,  %  Isaiah^ 
ad  Daniel  Q     It  is  designed  in  this  Note,  to  point  out  aU  the  places 

*  pp.  261—263.  f  PP-  250, 268. 

J  pp.  264,5, 267—270.  §  pp.  345, 346.  ||  p.  352. 
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appen-  where  it  occurs ;  and  to  show  more  fully  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  fcere 
vD^_  ;  advanced,  as  a  proposition  supported  by  a  large  amount  of  Scriptuitl 
evidence,  that  this  name  denotes  the  Divine  Nature  of  the  Son  of  God; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  as  existing  in  the 
Godhead  from  eternity. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  in  the  present  Note,  as  indeed 
throughout  this  whole  Essay,  except  in  the  two  or  three  places,  where 
some  deviation  is  intimated,  the  Ma&oretick  text  has  been  used.    Qr> 
Boothroyd,  indeed,  in  his  Family  Bible,  (1818,)  has  said  on  Exod.  xv.  2, 
"  The  name  in  the  Hebrew  is  Jah,  which  I  suspect  to  be  an  errour  in 
the  few  places  where  it  occurs,  as  either  MSS.  or  versions  read  Jehovah." 
But  there  appears  to  have  been  no  sufficient  ground  for  this  remark. 
I  have  examined  all  the  passages,  and  their  various  readings,  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  edited  by  Doederlein  and  Meisner,   (Leipsic,  1 793,)  and 
the  following  is  the  result     In  Exod  xv.  2,  the  word  Jah  is  wanting 
in  ten  MSS.,  and  in  Exod.  xvii.  16,  eighteen  have  it  joined  to  the 
preceding  word.     In  Isaiah  xii.  2,  two  MSS.  omit  Jah,  and  seventeen 
others  omit  Jehovah.     The  largest  of  these  numbers,  however,  bears  bat 
n  small  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  MSS.  examined.    And  if  I  have 
rightly  interpreted  the  statement  of  a  friend  who,  twelve  years  ago,  ex- 
amined for  me  Mr.  Yeates's  account  of  the  Indian  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
brought  by  Dr.  Buchanan  from  Malayala,  the  name  Jah  stands  there  in 
both  the  places  in  Exodus,  as  in  the  Masoretick  text ;  which  is  a  strong 
confirmation.     Beside  the  above  various  readings,  many  MSS.  entirely 
omit  the  word  Hallelu-JAH  at  the  beginning  of  Ps.  cxi.,  cxii. 

Now,  these  are  all  the  variations  that  appear  to  me  of  the  slightest 
importance,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  Note.  Of  the  remaining 
forty-five  places  where  Jah  occurs,  in  the  greater  number  there  is  no 
various  reading  whatever;  in  about  half  a  dozen,  one  single  MS.  has 
some  diversity;  and  in  a  solitary  instance,  (Isa.  xxxviii.  11,)  the  number 
amounts  to  four.  Dr.  Boothroyd* 8  suspicion  therefore  receives  not  any 
countenance  from  the  MSS. ;  and  what  support  it  could  have  from  the 
"versions"  is  not  easily  seen.  They  (at  least,  the  oldest)  instead  of  both 
Jehovah  and  Jah,  use  the  word  Lord;  as  it  is  well  known  is  done  in  the 
English  Bible.  How  it  can  be  proved  from  them,  therefore,  that  the 
ancient  translators  had  Jehovah  in  their  Hebrew  MSS.,  where  we  now 
have  Jah,  J  cannot  conceive. 

These  names  are  derived  from  the  same  root,  a  verb  meaning  to  be  ;  and 
they  equally  denote  independent  existence,  as  asserted  in  Exod.  iii.  14,  and 
other  places.  Like  Jehovah,  Jah  is  never  applied  to  any/aZw  deity,  nor  to 
any  creature ;  but  is,  equally  with  the  former  name,  incommunicable.    By 
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^ome  it  hat  been  thought  a  mere  contraction,  or  metrical  abbreviation  of  appen- 
it  But  against  this  there  are  two  strong  reasons.  First ;  It  is  introduced  DIX  k« 
u»  Ps.  Ixviii.  4,  with  a  solemnity  perfectly  inconsistent  with  its  being  a 
ntrc  abreviation  of  another  name :  Extol  him  that  ridel  h  upon  the  heaven* 
Jyitrmrmi  JAII, — and  again  in  verse  18, — that  Jaii  Elohim  might  dwell 
[emttg  them].*  Secondly;  In  two  very  remarkable  passages,  Isa.  xii.  2. 
nti  4,  these  two  names  occur  together ;  the  first  therefore  cannot  be  a 
■ere  abbreviation  of  the  second. 

The  following  is  a  List,  supposed  to  be  complete,  of  all  the  places 
•here  the  Divine  name  "JAH"  occurs. 
Exod.  xv.  2.    xvii.  16,  margin, — "  throne  of  Jah." — See  p.  250,  and 

Psalm  lxviiL  4V  18,  p.  267,  269 ;  lxxvii.  11.  p.  302 ;  lxxxix.  8,  "a  strong 
lwo"f— xciv.  7.  12.  cii.  18.  p.  352.  cxv.  17,  18,— "bless  the  Lonn." 
OwiiL  5,  twice,  14,  17,  18,  19,  p.  269,  270.  cxxiL  4.  pp.  270,  273.  exxx. 
5.  "If  thou,  Lord,"—  I 

exxxv.  3,  "  Praise  the  Lord," — Heb.  Hallklu-JAII.  exxxv.  4.  cl.  6, 
"praise  the  Lord."  Sol.  Song  viiL  6, — "  a  most  vehement  flame."  Heb. 
HUme  of  Jah.  § 

Isaiah  xii.  2.      > 

•    A  \ "Jah  Jehovah" 

-  xxvi.    4. } 

Isa.  xxxviii.  11,  twice,  p.  346. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  word  Hallelu-JAH  begins  and  ends  the 
blowing  Psalms.  106,  113,  135,  146,  147,  148,  149,  150.  It  begins  Ps. 
IU,U2;  and  it  ends  Ps.  104,  105,  115,  116,  117. 

*  Even  Dr.  Boothroyd,  who  elsewhere  improperly,  as  I  conceive,  substitutes 
Jekornh  Tor  Jah,  preserves  the  latter  name  in  these  remarkable  verses ;  though 
■  his  note  on  v.  4,  he  introduces  the  hypothesis  of  "  poetick  abbreviation," 
^rtenl  of  his  former  one  of  u  errour." 

t  Of  this  verse,  Dr.  Boothroyd*  s  better  version  (with  Jah  restored)  is  as 
fcUows: 

Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  who  is  like  Thee  ? 
Powerful  art  thon,  O  Jah, 
And  thy  truth  surroundeth  Thee. 

His  arrangement  of  these  lines,  ill  supports  his  notion  that  Jah  is  a  "  poetick 
dheviation." 

J  The  name  Jehovah  does  not  occur  in  this  verse j  though  in  the  latter 
half,  for — Lord — we  often  see — Lord—  :  yet  many  MSS.  have  here  Jehovah. 

S  ShaLIIfBiTh  JaH.  See  ParhhunVs  remarks  on  this  word,  among  the 
fbriliteruls,  in  his  Lexicon.  Dr,  Boothroyd,  professing  here  to  give  "  the 
"a* "  rather  than  a  literal  version,  has, 

"Its  flames  are  flames  of  fire, 

*'  And  as  the  lightning  of  the  heavens.f) 
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appen-  Beside  the  above  fifty  places,  where  the  word  occurs  distinctly  M  I 
dix  £.  Divine  Name,  it  is  found  in  composition  with  other  words,  in  a  multitude 
of  human  names,  and  even  in  the  names  of  places.  Some  of  these  in- 
stances have  been  noticed  at  pp.  258,  259 ;  264,  265. 

The  arguments  for  the  appropriation  of  this  name  to  the  Divine  Sob, 
with  the  facts  supporting  each,  are  as  follows. 

I.  In  a  great  majority  of  instances,  it  is  evident,  from  the  composition 
in  which  the  name  is  found,  from  the  Scripture  history,  or  from  both,  that 
the  Object  of  thought  denoted  by  it  was  that  Divine  Person. 

That  this  is  the  case  in  the  two  passages  in  Exodus,  and  the  two  ia 
Pa.  lxviii.  has  been  proved,  though  not  so  fully  as  might  be  done,  yet  suffi- 
ciently for  the  present  purpose.* — Ps.  cxviii.  is  acknowledged  universally, 
I  believe,  to  have  been  written  by  David ;  it  is  probable,  after  the  facts 
recorded  in  2  Sam.  vii.,  of  course  after  Ps.  lxviii ;  and  the  name  Jmh  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  prior  compositions.  Therefore 
in  the  six  places  in  Ps.  cxviii.,  it  denotes  the  Son.  This  is  especiaUy 
evident  in  v.  14,  which  being  an  exact  copy  of  Exod.  xv.  2,  though  it 
celebrates  new  deliverances,  must  naturally  be  interpreted  of  the  mm 
Deliverer. 

Both  the  title,  and  the  sentiments,  of  Ps.  exxii.,  show  that  it  was  penned 
by  David,  in  whose  time  the  sacred  festivals  it  mentions  in  v.  4,  were  first 
held  at  Jerusalem.  In  these,  all  the  nation  assembled  to  do  homage  to 
their  Divine  Sovereign,  whose  presence  specially  accompanied  the  Ark. 
That  Sovereign  is  evidently  the  Person  called  Jah,  in  the  words — whither 
the  tribe*  go  up,  the  tribe*  of  Jah, — the  same  that  is  called  in  Ps.  iL,  the 
Anointed  One,  and  the  Kino  ;f  and  in  Ps.  ex.,  David?*  Lord  or  Sove- 
reign,   p.  231. 

It  appears  from  1  Chron.  xvi.,  wherein  is  recited  a  part  of  Ps.  cv.,  that 
it  was  first  composed  for  the  solemn  worship  offered  before  the  Ark  in 
Zion.  It  is  the  second  of  the  Psalms  containing  the  word  Hallelu-JAH, 
as  they  stand  in  the  book,  and  probably  the  firtt  in  the  order  of  composi* 
tion ;  Ps.  civ.  being  placed  before  it,  apparently  because  the  subject  being 
the  creation,  and  God's  universal  providence,  it  naturally  precedes  the 
three  following,  on  his  treatment  of  his  chosen  people.  The  word  Hal- 
isxu-JAH  therefore  came  into  use  immediately  after  the  Ark  was  placed 
in  Zion;  and  JAH  is  the  Divine  Person  there  specially  adored.  That 
word  occurs  in  fourteen  Psalms,  in  addition  to  the  hundred  and  fifth,  all 
evidently  written  after  the  Ark  was  placed  in  Zion.    Some  of  them  treat 

•  pp.  248—250;  267,  201,5.  f  pp.  101,  200,  202, 263,  &c 
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0/  sncn  subjects,  and  are  so  expressed,  that  but  for  this  mark,  there  could  APPB*~ 

lot  perhaps  be  discerned  in  them  any  particular  reference  to  the  Divine 

Son ;  whereas  in  others  it  is  very  evident    Of  the  former  class  we  have 

N.  104,  111,  112,  113,  115,  116,  117,  148,  150;  of  the  latter  we  have  the 

following  five,  along  with  each  of  which  are  mentioned  the  verses  where 

this  reference  is  more  especially  apparent    Ps.  cvi.  7,  14,  21,  26.    cxxxv. 

3,  21.    cxlvL  10.    cxlvii.  2,  12.    cxlix.  2. 

The  last  remarks  might  be  extended  to  the  five  Psalms  not  yet  noticed, 
BOBtakting  the  name  under  consideration.  Of  Ps.  cii.,  the  marks  of  the 
original  reference  to  the  Divine  Son  have  been  noticed  at  page  352 ;  and 
the  conclusion  here  is  secured  from  errour  by  the  verdict  of  an  inspired 
qjdstle.  (Heb.  L  8, 10.)  In  Ps.  lxxvii.,  the  recital  in  v.  13—20,  of  those 
instances  of  Divine  manifestation  and  power  which  are  elsewhere  distinctly 
■scribed  to  the  Son,  confirms  his  peculiar  right  to  the  Name  in  the  clause 
introducing  that  recital,  /  will  remember  the  work*  of  Jah  ;  and  a  similar 
remark  may  be  made  on  Ps.  lxxxix.  9,  10,  as  following  v.  8.  Here  also 
».  7, 18,  &c  may  contain  some  farther  intimations  that  the  Second  Person 
was  specially  (not  exclusively)  adored  in  that  interesting  poem. 

The  only  remaining  Psalms  are  the  94  th  and  130/ A,  in  which  the  marks 
of  reference  to  the  Divine  Son  are  less  obvious,  but  yet  may  be  traced. 
Both  these  odes  speak  of  special  Divine  punishments ;  (Ps.  xciv.  1,2,  12, 
23.  cxxx.  1,  3.)  and  it  might  be  shown,  /  tutpect,  by  a  comparison  of 
passages  much  too  extensive  to  be  entered  upon  here,  that  in  the  Ancient 
Church,  as  in  the  Christian,  it  was  well  known  that  "  the  Father — hath 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son."  (John  v.  22.  p.  348.)  Also  the  use 
•f  the  word  Adonai  three  times  in  Ps.  cxxx.,  will,  I  apprehend,  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  Son  is  there  specially  adored,  whenever  the  whole  Scrip- 
fare  use  of  that  word  shall  have  been  subjected  to  a  sufficient  examination. 

tn  Solomon's  Song,  viii.  6,  the  flame  of  J  ah  seems,  according  to  Dr. 
Bbothroyd's  version,  to  mean  the  lightning,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Divine. 
Angel  in  Exod.  ix.  23.  (xiv.  24.)  Num.  xx.  16.  Ps.  lxxvii,  18.— Or  is  the 
allusion  to  the  pillar  of  fire  ?  or  to  the  flame  that  devoured  the  sacrifices  ? 
(Lky.  ix.  24.  2  Cnaov.  vii.  1.  &e.)  If  so,  the  reference  to  the  Second 
Person  is  still  more  express. 

Passing  to  Isaiah,  the  latest  book  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  Jah 
occurs,  we  find  it  twice  in  a  single  clause ;  the  reference  of  which  to  the 
Divine  Son  was  pointed  out  on  page  346.  In  Isa.  xii.  2,  as  in  Ps.  cxviiL 
14,  several  words  correspond  literally  with  Exod.  xv.  2;  the  same  meaning 
therefore  should  be  given  to  Jah  in  all  the  three  places.  Its  situation  in 
the  prophecy,  and  the  nature  of  the  things  predicted  in  Isa.  xii.,  may 
famish  additional  reasons ;  which  may  apply,  in  some  measure,  to  Isa. 
xxvi.  4 ;  where  also  the  plain  allusions  to  the  city  Jerusalem  and  its  fes~ 
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•  tivals,   in  e.  1,  2,  may  be  further  grounds  for  interpreting  Jek  of  that 
'■  Second  Divine  Peraon. 

All  the  fifty  places  where  this  important  name  occur*,  have  now  be** 
examined ;  and  if  we  except  nine  of  the  Psalms,  where  the  only  sign  af 
special  reference  to  the  Son  is  the  word  Halltlu-Jah,  and  two  other*  ■ 
which  the  murks  ore  less  distinct  than  in  the  rest,  including  in  all,  aJasttr* 
placet  where  J  ah  occurs;  In  all  the  other  thirty-one,  there  is  evidence  af ' 
considerable  strength  that  the  name  Jah  denotes  directly  and  ■peciallf 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Adorable  Trinity;  not  ai  erprcled  to  come  is  • 
future  age,  (except  in  the  four  places  in  Isaiah,  and  in  Pa.  cii.  IB,)  bat  af  ' 
then,  or  in  poet  timet,  rKK.SF.NT  with  his  chosen  nation.  And  in  the 
nineteen  places  where  this  is  less  evident,  there  is  yet  an  obaervabl* 
probability,  which  future  research  may  more  fully  detect 

II.  The  next  argument  is,  That  in  none  of  the  Paahna  where  Jah 
occurs,  is  there  any  expression  that  can  prevent  the  whole  of  each  from 
being  considered,  aa  cither  directly  addressed  to  the  Son  of  God,  or  a* 
celebrating  his  glory :  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  other  books  con- 
taining this  name,  or  in  the  Scripture  fit  large,  to  prevent  its  being 
considered  as  peculiar  to  the  Second  Person. 

If  there  had  been  in  any  of  the  Psalms,  strong  indications  of  Am 
Divine  Persons,  as  in  Ps.  ii.  &  ex.,  and  the  Superionr  Peraon  had  been 
called  Jah  ;  or  if  the  language  addressed  in  worship  to  Jah  in  the  Old 
Testament,  had  been  quoted  in  the  New,  aa  uttered  by  Jesus  to  his  Father, 
—aa  Pa.  xxii.  1,  &  liix.  9,  are  quoted  in  Matt,  xxvii.  4(1,  &  linn.  xv.  3  ■,  or 
if  in  promises  of  support  to  be  given  to  the  future  incarnate  Messiah,  as 
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that  is  asserted.    It  may  be  that  the  Father  along  with  the  Son,  or  that  the  appen- 
Whole  Godhead  it  adored  in  Ps.  cxiiL  5,  and  the  first  clause  of  Ps.  lxxxix.  DIX  E; 
8,  [see  p.  357,  note  [f],  28,  35,  36;  and  possibly  elsewhere.    Yet  even  in 
these  places,  the  Son  is  the  more  prominently  in  view,  as  the  Revealer  of 
hit  Mysterious,  and  more  retired  and  inaccessible  Superiour. 

Here  it  may  occur  to  some  readers,  that  in  discussions  concerning  the 
title,  The  Word,  (m  John  i.  1,  &c)  frequent  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  use,  in  the  Chaldee  Targums,  of  the  phrase  Memra  (or  Word)  of  Jah, 
in  a  personal  sense.  Hence  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  those  paraphrases, 
Jmk  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  First  Person.  If  the  fact  were  so,  the 
objection  might  be  of  little  weight,  against  the  arguments  here  adduced 
finm  Scripture.  But  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  urge,  since  the  fact  is  dif- 
ferent. Dr.  Smith  gives  the  Chaldee  phrase  in  our  characters,  thus,  "  The 
ofJejay"  and  adds,  "an  abbreviation  of  Jehovah;  but  as  its  appear- 
and sound  are  uncouth,  I  venture  to  use,  instead  of  it,  the  Hebrew 
abbreviation,  Jah,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible."*  It  would  be  well,  I  apprehend,  if  this  use  of  Jah  were 
discontinued. 

It  may  be  observed  as  a  corollary,  that  some  of  the  marks  which  have 
been  noticed,  to  prove  thatt  he  Psalms  containing  the  name  Jah  relate 
especially  to  the  Son,  will  show  that  this  is  true  also  of  several  other 
Psalms,  in  which  that  name  is  not  found;  for  example,  Ps.  46,  47,  48.  See 
pp.  188, 197,  206. 

IIL  In  this  investigation,  some  weight  may  be  due,  (probably  more 
than  can  be  ascertained  here,)  to  the  fact,  that  the  Divine  name  Jah  is 
found  in  many  human  names,  formed  by  combining  it  with  a  great  variety 
of  words ;  as,  Benaiah,  1  Cheon.  iv.  36,  Son  of  Jah,  Hezekiah,  2  Kings 
xviiL  14,  15,  Strength  (/Jab. 

It  is  probable  that  ninety-five  out  of  a  hundred  readers,  will  readily 
admit  this  fact,  on  the  authority  of  Calmefs  Dictionary,  Cruder?*  Concord- 
*mee,  and  other  works*    But  since  it  has  been  disputed,  f — for  what  is  not 

*  Scripture  Testimony,  Vol.  i.  p.  514,  note. 

f  This  has  been  done  in  pp.  90, 21,  of  a  recent  work,  bearing  marks  of  great 
industry  and  research,  but  too  much  license  of  speculation ;  Reflections  on 
s*#  Genemloff  of  Jem*  Christ :  by  Daniel  Benham.  London :  Cochran.  1830. 
Lmrpt  4io.  Could  the  very  worthy  author  be  induced  to  renounce  his  hypo- 
thesis that  EL,  &c.  in  human  names  do  not  denote  the  Deity,  but  are  merely 
marks  of  distinction,— and  to  make  the  Concordances  of  Scripture  Names,  which 
he  has  prepared,  with  immense  labcur,  in  five  folio,  and  three  octavo  manu- 

(Eusy,  p.  181.)  v 
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iptem-  disputed?— and  m  those  who  question  du  feet,  nay  be  exactly  tbe  penffj 
bix  E.  to  n^j  [he  best  uie  of  it,  if  proved,  this  win  now  be  attempted.    TJja, 
argument  proceed*  by  tbe  following  steps. 

1.  In  three  names  of  men,  and  two  of  places,  in  moat  ftmBar  nl 
constant  uae,  the  laat  syllable,  EL,  plainly  meant  Qod:  for  by  itself  it  a*s 
In  common  use  in  this  sense ;  and  each  of  those  five  name*  was  a^saB' 
under  such  circumstances,  and  with  the  capwiaion  of,  such  recorded  aeaAf> 
meets,  u  make  it  impossible  to  doubt,  that  it  was  intended  aa  a  perpotaal ' 
memorial  of  the  Almighty,  and  hit  gracious  interference.  These  aamaa> 
are,  lehmael,  God  ihailtear.  Gin.  xvi.  11,  Bethel,  Htm*  qfGod,  nviu.  1*. 
land,  Prhue  with  God,  f-  xxiiL  28,*  Peniel  or  Penuel,  Face  a/  fl*A 
uiii.  30,  31,  Samuel,  Aiked  of  God,  1  Sam.  L  20. 

2.  Since  no  other  meaning  is  attributed  in  Scripture  (to  far  as  I  recol- 
lect) to  this  same  last  syllable,  in  any  of  the  numerous  name*  wherein  at 
occurs,  it  is  concluded,  that  in  all  of  them  it  mutt  denote  the  Deity,  unsBsti 
the  other  part  of  the  name  be  such  aa  to  forbid  the  supposition;  ofwhiet* 
however,  1  am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  go  through  the  bat  of  inch  names ;  but  *■ 
a  specimen  of  the  whole,  those  which  in  their  English  form  begin  with  fit' 
letter  A  are  subjoined.— Abdiel,  Strvcnl  of  God,  Abiel,  My  Putter  God,  Abi- 
mael,  Myfathtr  ctmttt  front  God,  Adbeel,  Cloud  of  God,  AdieL  Wihum  3v 
God,  Adriel,  Fbei  of  God,  Ammiel,  Ptoph  of  God,  Ariel,  Ligkl  of  Goaf 
Atahel,  Cnatmrt  of  God,  Ariel,  My  ttreuglh  [it]  God,  Aniel,  Heip  ofGoL—- 
i  Tbe  bare  reading  of  them  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  appropriateness  at 
n  each,  confirms  tbe  interpretation  of  tbe  laat  syllable.  And! 
e  of  the  Deity  was  thus  familiarly  employed  la  h 
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tim^xit,  of  some  of  the  names  ending  in  EL,  with  others  in  IAH  or  JAH,  appjen- 
»  exhibited  in  the  following  Table.  0IX  E; 
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In  the  above  Table,  the  corresponding  names  were  borne  by  different 
individuals.    If  a  clear  case  could  be  adduced  (and  there  may  possibly  be 

*  It  may  be  of  use  to  explain  that  here,  and  elsewhere,  the  Hebrew  Utters 
are  represented  by  capitals ;  so  that  there  are  always  as  many  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  word,  as  there  are  capitals  here.  Where  one  letter  of  our  alphabet  is 
insufficient  to  represent  the  Hebrew  sound,  a  small  Roman  letter  is  added ;  as 
Shy  nG.  Where  a  Hebrew  letter  is  not  sounded,  the  corresponding  Roman 
capital  stands  within  a  parenthesis ;  as  (A).  The  force  of  the  points  is  uni- 
formly indicated  by  small  Italick  letters. 

(183) 
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appen-  several  in  Scripture,)  of  the  *•***  asm  bearing  two  na  . .  ,  . 

nix  E.  that  the  last  syllable  of  the  one  is  EL,  and  of  the- othor  J  AH  c 
argument  would  perhaps  be  strengthened ;  and  if  the  opinion  m 
Dr.  Benson,  as  that  of  others  alio,  concerning  the  identity  of  3 
and  Matlhiai  be  correct,  that  is  a  case  in  point  (See  the  note  a 
It  would  also  prove  that  the  meaning  of  the  termination  I  AH,  or  kQste\a 
IAS,  was  popularly  understood  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  to  be  a* 
namei  aa  it  ia  plain  EL  was,  from  the  word  Emtoro-Bi,  hi  lC*n>L&9 
I  fear,  however,  the  identity  of  tUtIMm  and  NaUmtmt  mnat  be  fc*tt^ 
only  a  probable  conjecture. 

One  case,  however,  is  very  remarkable.  Two  "  porter 
keeper*,"  whom  perhaps  we  should  rather  call  vardtrt,  were  eppoissei  ta  ■' 
the  premises  where  the  Ark  was  stationed  by  David  in  Zion.  One  at 
these  was  Obed-tdon,  (I  Chuon.  xv.  18,  (21,)  84,)  in  whose  house  it  bri 
remained  three  months  alter  the  death  of  Ustah,  and  whose  family  faari 
been  remarkably  bleaaed  during  its  atay;  (2  Sam.  vi  (—12.)  the  othct  s* 
mentioned,  first  aa  Jriel,  (JmGnlEL,)  which  means,  "God  kmtk  latmtf 
drwtn  away,"  or  "  hath  ntbverttd,"  and  then  aa  Jekiak,  (JrChtfsH,)  ttbjesv 
is.  Jab  livtlh.  His  name  may  have  been  changed  at  the  time  of  hat 
receiving  thia  appointment,  or  shortly  after.  The  mournful  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  former,  might  be  very  suitable  in  the  calamitous  periods 
of  Samuel's  life,  and  Saul's,  when  it  waa  given ;  but  waa  very  inappro- 
priate when  the  favour  of  JAH  was  beaming  Kill  upon  hb  people.  A, 
contrast  somewhat  similar,  of  a  pleasing  sentiment  to  a  mournful  one,  in 
two  names  of  the  same  person,  we  have  in  Ben-oni,  Sm  e/My  •arrest,  and 
Ben-jamin,  Son  qf  tit  right  hand.  The  sentiment  expressed  by  the  letter 
name  of  Obed-cdom'a  colleague,  waa  already  familiar  by  the  name  of 
another  of  the  attendants  on  the  Ark,  Jehiel,  mentioned  (8)  in  the  fare- 
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names.    It  is  certainly  true  in  texts  speaking  of  the  Deity,  when  a  ppe  fl- 
it it  (oDowed  immediately  by  Shaddai,  and  in  the  word  Emmanuel  ;  and  DIX  _**' 
h  may  alto  hold  good  in  some  instances  where  it  stands  separately.  * 
Batssch  passages  as  Ps.  xxii.  1.  xc.  2,  (to  say  nothing  of  its  applications 
to  Use  deities,)  prove  that  it  was  not  appropriated  to  the  Second  Person 
vfehthe  same  constancy  as  JxH.f — See/).  306,  note  [£] 

Am  in  the  case  of  EL,  the  meaning  ascribed  to  IAH  or  JAH  in  human 
toes,  is  confirmed  by  the  appropriateness  of  the  sentiment  conveyed  by 
ta*L  Those  beginning  in  English  with  the  letter  A,  arc  the  following. 
Attjaa,  Jah  is  sty  Father,  Adaiah,  (1)  Witness  of  Jah,  Adonijah,  My  Lord 
fc/cA,  Ahariah,  Possession  of  Jah,  Ahiah  and  Ahijah,  Brother  of  Jah,  Ama- 
nih,  Word  (or  Speech)  of  Jah,  Amaziah,  Strength  of  Jah,  Ananias,  originally 
Aun-iAH,  Cloud  of  Jah,%  (Antothiah,  Songs  of  Jah,  Arieh,  Light  of  Jah,) 
Asiaa,  (2)  Creature  of  Jah,  Athaliah,  Time  of  (or  for)  Jah,  Azaliah,  De- 
*md  by  Jah,  Azaniah,  Ear  of  Jah,  Azariah,  (3)  Help  of  Jah,  Azaziah, 
Staytf  of  Jah. — To  each  of  these  names  included  in  the  Table  on  page 
3Q,  its  number  there  is  affixed.  The  reader  will  perceive  that,  as  in  the 
falser  case,  the  propriety  of  the  sentiments  verifies  the  conclusion  that 
ftqr  contain  a  Divine  name. 

The  fact  that  the  termination — IAH  or — JAH,  in  human  names,  was 
rt*By  one  of  the  two  incommunicable  names  of  the  Deity,  has  now  been 
proved*  if  not  with  all  the  evidence  of  which  the  subject  is  capable,  yet 
tit*  enough,  perhaps,  for  the  present  purpose :  and  we  proceed  to  further 
tfigei  of  the  argument 

5.  The  most  sacred  name,  Jehovah,  was  never  thus  used  in  the  compo- 
of  human  names. — It  is,  indeed,  combined  with  other  words  in  the 
(1)  Jehovah-jirrh,  The  Lord  will  see,  or— provide;  Gen.  xxii.  14 ; 
W  Jiiovah-nissi,  The  Loan  my  banner;  Exod.  xviL  15  ;  (3)  Jehovah- 
Shalom,  The  Lord  [sent]  peace;  Judges  vi.  24;  (4)  Jehovah-tzidkenf, 
TV  Lord  our  righteousness;  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6.  xxxiii.  15,  16;  and  (5)  Jkho- 


-  •  • 

in. 


*  Num.  xii.  13.    xvi.  22.    xxiii.  22,  23.    xxiv.  a    &c.     Ps.  l.  1.  lxxi 
H,17.    kc 

t  Somewhat  in  the  same  way,  the  word  Lord  in  thousands  of  places  in  the 
English  version  of  the  O.  T.t  and  in  some  of  the  N.  T.,  stands  as  the  substitute 
kt  Jehovah,  and  often  means  particularly,  the  Father ;  yet  the  same  word 
•Lord"  is  commonly  employed  throughout  the  N.  T.  as  a  personal  title  of 
the  Son. 

J  Soeh  is  the  explanation  of  this  name  in  Calmet,  and  Cruden.  But  a 
esaparison  of  Jer,  xxviii.  1,  in  Hebrew,  Syriack,  and  Greek,  with  Acts  ix.  10, 
is  Che  two  latter  languages,  induces  me  rather  to  account  Ananias  the  same 
same  as  Hananiah,  meaning  Grace  of  Jah. 
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appEK-  TAH-raiufMAB,  Tht  Loan  it  (Aere.     Bsu.  xhUL  St.    The  ftrat  three  *** 

DIX  E-  names  of  altars,  the  fourth  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  Uth  of  ha  Chuck  i  at 
in  sawed  appellation*,  never  brought  into  familiar  use,  Ilka  the  erdhae/ 
names  of  mortals.  And  these,  I  believe,  are  ia#  o»Jy  names  of  which  Cat 
word  Jehovah  is  a  part. 

If  any  students  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptural  ahould  Imagine  that  la* 
letter  Vau,  sometimes  written  at  the  end  of  many  of  the  name*  saM 
quoted,  and  of  similar  ones,  is  the  third  letter  of  the  word  JtHoVsH,  ft 
may  be  of  use  to  remind  them,  that  it  ii  differently  pointed,  end  ha*  gas* 
rally  been  considered  as  a  abort  form  of  the  pronoun  HU(A),*  B*,  * 
Himteff,  appended  to  the  sacred  name  JaH.  A  similar  explanation  k 
given  of  the  occurrence  of  the  same  letter,  pointed  at  O,  in  such  ussy*  ] 
as  Jihoihaphat,  JaX  himtetf  it  Judge.  In  the  case  of  most  ax  all  ties* 
names,  Cahut,  who  had  no  theory  concerning  the  word  J  ah  to  support, 
mentions  it  a*  their  principal  constituent  part ;  never  JeiavmJL  And  thbt 
view  appears  amply  confirmed  by  the  variations  of  the  name  borne  by  the 
■on  and  successor  of  JVAornm,  king  of  Judith,  and  father  of  Jotk ;  which 
were  these. 

Original  form,  Jehoshaz,  J<H-0-AChoZ,  3  Canon,  in.  17. 
Chmgedmhwl 
avMutoa  to    S  *■**»»•  AChaZJsM-U,  %  KiMoa  viiL  94.  be,  2Caa.nii.l- 

Urn  terilUn,  —       AChaZ-IoH,      S  KtKos  is.  16,  S3, 2T,S9. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  O  and  the  U  in  these  name*  an 
the  asm*  letter  differently  pointed,  he  will  see  that  the  second  name  i* 
formed  by  transposing  the  two  halves  of  the  first.  They  equally  mesa, 
The  potKttion  o/  Jo/>  hiwatf/'.  The  comparative  unimportance  of  tk* 
pronoun  U,  is  shown  by  its  repeated  omission :  in  2  Kings,  ix.  23,  the 
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6.  Let  the  facts  now  collected  be  applied  in  the  argument.  There  are  in  appen- 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  two  incommunicable  names  of  the  Deity ;  and  only  DIX   & 
two.    There  are  also  revealed  in  those  venerable  records,  Two  Divine 
Penons,  as  Objects  of  distinct  adoration.     One  of  these  Persons  never 
visibly  appeared  to  mortals ;  but  held  his  court  in  the  celestial  sanctuary, 
"the  high  and  holy  place,"  "dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can 
.approach  unto."*    The  other  had  his  sanctuary  upon  earth,  among  his 
(bote*  nation,  where  he  appeared  in  Divine  but  not  unapproachable 
■^jesty;  and  had  repeatedly  condescended  yet  lower  to  commune  with 
totals,  n  a  man.f — One  of  the  incommunicable  names  was  reserved  for 
the  solemnities  of  worship,  or,  at  least,  for  the  reverent  mention  of  the 
Deity  Himself ;  the  other  was  familiarly  heard  in  the  names  of  neighbours 
ad  of  children. — It  is  readily  seen,  that  the  former  of  these  names  was 
ffcre/brt  the  more  suitable  to  represent  the  Superiour  Person,  not  how- 
ever excluding  the  Other,  who  often  bore  it ;  and  the  name  Jah  to  denote 
ffin  who  condescended  to  this  intercourse  with  mortals. 

7.  Further  evidence  may  be  derived  from  the  particular  sentiments 
conveyed  by  those  human  names.  They  represent  the  Deity  under  a 
variety  of  aspects  and  relations.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  these  are  such 
u  may  be  ascribed  with  evident,  (perhaps  with  equal)  propriety  to  the 
Supreme  Father ;  as  Bbnaiah,  Son  of  the  Lord,  Jehoash,  Fire  of  the 
Lou.  But  in  other  cases,  this  is  impossible ;  as  in  Ahijah,  Brother  of 
&Lou>,£  and  Ananias,  according  to  Colmet,  Cloud  of  the  Lord  ;  which 
**>  like  Adbeel,  (Gen.  xxv.  13,)  may  possibly  refer  to  some  clouds  from 
•Wen  the  Divine  Angel  spoke  to  Hagar  and  others,  from  the  skies ;  Gen. 
zri*  7.  xxi.  17  ;  or  to  that  in  which  He  conducted  Israel  through  the  wii- 


Such  are  the  imperfect  bints  I  am  able  to  give,  of  evidence  in  the  Scrip- 
tore  genealogies,  that  the  Divine  name  J  ah  specially  denotes  the  Son  of 
God.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  a  much  more  extended  examination  than  can 
it  present  (or  probably  ever)  be  undertaken  by  myself;  and  it  would  give 
Be  much  pleasure  to  find  this  line  of  research  pursued  by  others,  with  ill- 
geoee,  sobriety,  and  a  constant  attention  to  the  timet  in  which  each  name 
vss  given.  Such  regard  to  these  antique  memorials  of  important  senti- 
ments, appears  justified  by  the  use  the  apostle  makes  of  the  name  of 
Mekkuedec,  King  of  Salem  ;  quoted  in  Heb.  vii.  2,  from  Gen.  xiv.  18. 

*  Ua.  Ivii.  1.3.    1  Tim.  vi.  16.  f  Gen.  xviii.   xxxii.  24.  p.  242.   &c. 

}  Seep.  264,  note  [«,[]. 
(187) 
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ar-PEfi-        IV.    Further  evidence  on  the  main  question,  may  be  derived  fro*  n 
DIX  E.  ncred  and  endeared  name  Jasus ;  which  ha*  undergone  the  ttsowia, 


It  was  originally  Obhia,  (HOShemG,)*  m 
home  by  the  celebrated  son  of  Nun,  Num.  xiiL  8,  18,  and  lung  after  fe] 
the  prophet  Hotta,  whose  name  in  Hebrew  la  exactly  the  nine;  nkb 
of  Ho4hta,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  (2  Kmoi,  xriL  1,  Sc)  that  of  a  i  Ml  lax 
of  Ephraim,  in  the  time  of  David,  (1  Chbox.  xxrii,  20.)  and  other*.  Naa 
x.  23.  During  the  first,  or  at  moat,  the  second  jeer  after  Israel's  leariaj 
Egypt,  the  name  of  Oshea  was  changed  to  "  Jehoehun",  (JeHOSbaanGJ 
and  such  it  continued  for  more  than  a  thousand  Tears;  though  in  est 
English  Bibles  it  is  spelled  in  this  way  only  twice ;  Nun.  am  16,  and  1 
Canou.  rii.  27 it  and  in  the  other  places  Jetton*.  The  earliest  dsanj 
appears  after  the  return  from  Babylon ;  when  the  same  person,  the  ma) 
priest,  is  called  J  alma  in  Ezba  and  Nehimiah,  and  by  the  coutemporar 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  written  JthotAtt*.  Both  hiaoame  and  hi 
father's,  as  they  stand  in  the  original  Scriptures,  and  in  the  Public*  Versioa 

I  Late  Hebrew,  J«ShUanG  B«N-JOtZaDaK,  Etax  iii.  9,  8.  NBB.aIi.ll 

3  Chaldei,  JtShUanG  BoR  -  JOtZaDaK,  Er.ni  t.  2. 

3  P.V.Jor\,3,  Jesbua,  the  son  ofJozadah,       *»  I,  2. 

4  Old  Hebrew,  JcHOShjanG  B«N-  JtHOtZoDoK,  Has.  L 1, 18,14.  ii.2,- 

ZKCH.ri.il.  fax. 1,8,1 

o  P.  V.  far  A,      Joshua,  tbe  son  of  Josedech,  t*t  4. 

6  Mart  properly,  Jehoshua,  the  son  of  Jehozadak,  Num.  xiii.  16.  IChb.  yi.lt 

The  meaning  of  the  father's  name  is,JoA  itjutt,  or  more  Wry,  Juk  law 

te(f  u  t/ie  Jttit  Out.     By  comparing  the  first  line  with  the  second,  which  i 
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The  circumstance  that  two  modes  of  writing  and  pronouncing  the  appbn- 

ftimet  of  the  high  priest  and  his  father  were  in  constant  use,  could  not  fail  DIX  _  ■ 

to  call  attention  to  that  Divine  name,  the  greater  or  less  distinctness  of 
•Men  made  all  the  difference.  And  perhaps  the  names  Jehohanan,  and 
/abas/tat,  in  the  next  race,  instead  of  Johanan,  and  Jonathan  of  the  same 
•r  preceding  times,  may  be  a  further  proof  of  revived  attention  to  tht 
aaed  name  whence  these  were  derived.     Nkh.  xii.  13,  18. 

Though  the  O  in  JeHOSbturnG,  and  the  U  in  JeShUanG,  are  the  same 
fetter,  only  differently  pointed,  its  situation  in  the  latter  shows  that  it  can* 
■ot  well  be  considered  as  representing  the  O  of  the  former,  but  rather  the 
Towel  point  indicated  by  the  Italick  u.  Henceforth  it  became  more  con- 
ipicuajis:  and  from  the  shortest  form  found  in  Scripture,  JeShUanG,  (also 
toed  in  the  Syriack  version  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.,)  the  name  was  yet  further 
abbreviated  in  the  writings  of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  and  in  the  Talmudical 
Hebrew,*  by  striking  off  the  difficult  letter  fain)  represented  by  nG ;  which 
>ude  it  JeShU,  closely  corresponding  with  the  Greek  form  I-Et-SOUS, 
vhich  is  used  throughout  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  O.  T.,  twice  in  the 
N-T.  for  the  son  of  Nun,  (Acts  vii.  45,  II eb.  iv.  8,)  and  uniformly,  as  the 
penonal  name  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer. 
These  mutations,  brought  under  one  point  of  view,  are  at  follows. 

Original,  HOSheanG,         Oshea  or  Hosea,     A  Saviour. 

Old  Hebrew,     JeHOShturaG,     Jehoshua,  Jah  [w]  the  Saviour. 

Chaldee,  JeShUanG,  Jeshua,  The  tame. 

Ttlmudical,     JeShU,  (Jesu),  The  same. 

Grxk,  I-Ee-SOUS,        Jksus,  Jah,  the  Saviour. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  word  never  reverted  to  its  original 

fan*.    Hosea  was  considered  quite  a  different  name.    Neither  the  prophet 

tor  toy  other  of  that  name,  was  ever  called  Joshua ;  nor  was  any  that  bore 

fe  latter  in  any  of  its  forms,  ever  called  Hosea.f    The  letter  prefixed 


•  Schaqr*  Syriack  Lexicon,  under  JaShanG. — Note  by  Grotius,  in  Poole's 
8y*opus,  on  Matt.  i.  21. 

t  Where  the  Hebrew  letter  Jod  beginning  a  word,  is  merely  a  sort  of  orna- 
neotal  indication  of  its  being  a  proper  name,  it  is  sometimes  left  out ;  as  in 
the  names  Jeconiah  or  Coniah,  p.  366,+ ,  Jaaziel  or  Azirl,  1  Chron.  xv.  18,  20, 
Izrior  Zrri9  1  Chron.  xxv.  11,  3,  and  I  think,  others:  or  it  is  changed  into 
another  letter;  a*  in  the  name,  Jesharelah  or  Asarelah,  1  Chron.  xxv.  14,  2. 
Its  permanence  in  the  name  under  consideration,  an  J  in  all  others  where  it  is 
followed  by  He,  H,  making  the  Divine  name  JaH,  corresponds  with  its  high 
ttgnificancy  in  such  Mtuations. 

It  may  not  be  absurd,  nor  altogether  useless  to  inquire,  whether  there  was 
not  originally  some  reference  to  the  Divine  name,  in  cases  where  the  Jod  pre- 
fixed is  merely  ornamental,  or  formative.  In  the  childhood  of  mankind,  may 
it  not  have  been  accounted  an  honour  to  bear  a  name  having  the  same  initial 
as  that  of  the  Creator  ? 

(Essay,  p.  180.)  w 
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appen-  by  Moses  was  permanent ;  and  whatever  meaning  it  had  in  the  original 
D^*      ;  change,  remains  inherent,  though  half  concealed,  in  the  latest  form  of 
the  name. 

As  borne  by  the  son  of  Nun,  the  name  Jehoshua  meant,  The  Lord  IS 
the  Saviour,  and  turned  off  the  homage  of  Israel  from  their  human  leader 
in  the  contest  with  Amalek,  to  their  Divine  Deliverer.  A  similar  reference 
to  the  Divine  Being  attended  the  name  as  borne  by  others,  and  even  by 
the  Messiah  himself,  among  the  multitudes  who  regarded  him  as  only  a 
man.  But  the  case  was  widely  different  when  they  came  to  adore  Jesus,  as 
himself  the  Divinity  whose  grace  and  power  the  name  commemorated. 
They  now  used  it,  not  as  the  appellation  merely  of  his  human  natu**,  but 
of  his  whole  person ;  and  instead  of  being  as  before,  a  sort  of  instructive 
proposition  concerning  One  regarded  as  infinitely  supcriour  to  him  who 
bore  the  name,  it  became  a  direct  title  of  the  Incarnate  Deity.  Though 
we  may  hesitate  to  account  it  a  proof  of  the  Saviour's  divinity,  it  should 
be,  as  plainly  intended,  a  constant  memorial  of  that  great  doctrine. 

In  this  familiar  word,  the  Divine  name  Jah  evidently  denotes  the 
Second  Person.  The  angel  gave  to  Joseph  this  direction :  Thou  shaU  emO 
his  name  JESUS  :  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  The  word 
save,  in  this  clause,  evidently  denotes  that  part  in  our  salvation  which  is 
performed  by  the  Son  of  God.  The  word  Saviour  in  this  name,  Jesus, 
plainly  refers  to  the  same ;  not  to  what  belongs  specially  to  the  Father,  or 
to  the  Spirit,  but  to  the  Sox  :  the  reason  for  his  bearing  a  name  including 
in  its  meaning,  Saviour,  being  this  ;  "  FOR  HE  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins."  (Matt.  i.  21.)  Jesus,  or  in  full,  Jehoshua,  is  one  name;  the 
former  part  must  have  as  distinctly  a  personal  reference  as  the  latter ;  and 
as  the  closing  part  refers  exclusively  to  the  Son  of  God,  so  must  the  com- 
mencing syllable,  in  this  situation. 

This  would  be  true,  even  if  there  were  no  other  argument  for  the 
application  of  the  name  Jah  personally  to  the  Son ;  and  if  there  were  plain 
proofs  that  like  Jehovah,  it  denoted  often  the  whole  Trinity,  or  the  Supreme 
Father.  In  that  case,  Jah  in  the  name  Jesus,  would  have  been  like  EL  in 
the  word  Immanu-el,  or  Jehovah  in  the  title  Jehovah-tzidkexu,  The 
Lord  our  Righteousness. 

But  the  case  is  not  so.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  every  place  where 
Jah  occurs,  there  is  evidence  more  or  less  distinct  and  full,  that  it  denotes 
the  Son  of  God :  and  hence  the  fact  that  it  does  so  in  this  most  common  of 
the  Redeemer's  names,  is  of  the  more  weight  in  the  argument. 

As  by  some  it  may  be  doubted,  because  criticks  of  the  highest  rcputa- 

(IJ)U; 
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lion  hare  overlooked  it,  that  the  name  Jetwt  does  indeed  contain  the  Divine  appen- 
tame/ah;  it  may  be  of  use  to  fortify  that  part  of  the  argument  by  a  few  DIX  *». 
additional  considerations. 

1.  If  this  be  acknowledged,  then  Isaiah's  prediction  that  the  Messiah 
thould  be  called  Immanuel,  will  appear  more  exactly  and  amply  fulfilled. 
Hut  word  contains  a  Divine  name :  and  if  this  be  also  true  of  Jesus,  and 
the  name  contained  in  it  be  one  which,  as  hath  been  proved,  was  often 
interchanged  with  EL  in  human  names,  the  correspondence  of  the  event 
with  the  prediction  is  more  striking  and  complete,  than  if  the  word  Jesus 
be  taken  to  mean  Saviour,  without  the. express  mention  of  the  Deity. 

2.  Mattiiew  strongly  implies,  if  not  asserts,  that  the  name  Jesus  ful- 
filled the  prediction  of  the  name  Emmanuel  The  address  of  the  angel  to 
Joieph,  related  ch.  i.  20,  21,  includes  three  particulars, — Mary's  miraculous 
pregnancy,  the  approaching  birth  of  a  son,  and  his  name,  Jems.  It  is  im- 
mediately added,  "Now  all  this  was  done" — to  fulfil  a  prediction  consisting 
to  like  manner  of  three  particulars,  the  supernatural  conception,  the  birth, 
«*f  the  name.  Thus  the  prediction  of  one  name,  is  said  to  have  been  ful- 
filled by  what  secured  to  the  child  the  other.  That  the  import  is  to  be 
regarded,  rather  than  the  form  of  the  predicted  name,  is  evident  from  its 
king  said,  "they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted 
»»  God  with  us  ; "  that  is, — on  our  side,  befriending  and  delivering  us;  as 
▼ell  as — in  our  nature.  In  their  import,  the  former  part  of  Emmanu-Ei, 
•nd  the  latter  part  of  Jesus,  sufficiently  correspond.  But  to  make  the 
parallelism  complete,  it  is  requisite  that  the  remaining  portions  should  also 
correspond :  and  as  EL  in  the  one  denotes  the  Deity,  so  must  the  first 
syllable  of  Jesus. 

3.  The  position  of  the  Divine  name  Jah  in  the  beginning  of  Jehoshua, 

*&s,  in  some  degree,  a  deviation  from  the  existing  custom,  when  Moses 

changed  the  name  of  the  son  of  Nun  ;  which  was  probably  done,  and  was 

certainly  recorded,  by  express  Divine  direction.     In  the  close  of  human 

names,  Jah  had  already  appeared  several  times;*  and  if  the  sole  design  had 

oeen  to  remind  the  host  of  Israel  of  the  true  Author  of  their  victory  over 

Amalek,  it  might  have  been  done  by  adding  the  Divine  name  in  the  close 

of  Othca,  making  Hoshaiah,  (Neh.  xii.  32,)  or  with  a  slight  alteration, 

beiah.    Instead  of  this,  the  name  Jah,  possibly  for  the  first  timc,f  was 

•  pp.  258,  259. 

f  Jtihltel  and  Jahzeclin  Gen.  xlvi.  14,  21,  have  the  Hebrew  letter  repre- 
sented by  Ch;  not  H,  the  letter  in  Jah. — In  writing  note  [**]  on  ;;.  258,  in 
ha<te,  and  with  the  mind  too  exclusively  intent  on  finding  names  ending  in  Jah, 
*  mistake  was  made  in  one  line,  which  any  child  that  can  read  may  find  out 

(191) 
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APPBN-  prefixed:  which  to  contemporaries  would  appear  more  solemn  and  empha- 
?!?_  .'  tic*l>  while  it  also  prepared  for  use  in  a  distant  age,  an  appropriate  name 
for  the  Incarnate  Messiah.  For  in  the  other  names,  the  syllable  Jmk  at  the 
close,  could  not  have  been  recognised  as  the  proper  and  Divine  name  of 
Him  who  bore  the  compound  appellation,  as  it  now  may  be,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Jehoshua,  or  Jew*. 

4.  The  supeiiour  prominence  of  the  name  Jah  in  such  human  names 
as  it  commenced,  was  probably  the  reason  why  they  were  so  abbreviated, 
in  later  times,  as  half  to  conceal  it.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Jews, 
sanctioned  in  some  measure  by  the  Scripture  itself,*  to  make  their  use  of 
the  incommunicable  names  of  the  Deity  less  frequent,  as  their  intercourse 
increased  with  foreigners,  who  had  little  reverence  for  them.  Thus  instead 
of  the  word  Jehovah,  the  Greek  translators  of  the  O.  T.  used  KYRIOS;  as 
the  English,  Lord.  And  in  human  names,  Jeshua  and  Jozadak  were  sub- 
stituted, in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  for  Jehoshua  and  JEno-zadaA ;  which  yet 
were  preserved  in  use  by  prophets  and  genealogists  ;f  and  names  of  the 
same  character  were  freely  employed  in  Judea,  in  the  next  age.  See  pp. 
368,  369.  But  this  cautionary  concealment  of  the  Divine  name  at  the 
beginning  of  human  names,  should  no  more  lead  us  to  overlook  its  im- 
port, or  to  deny  its  existence  there,  than  the  substitution  of  "  Lord"  for 
"Jehovah,"  should  induce  us  to  neglect  the  peculiar  expressiveness,  or 
the  power  in  argument,  cf  that  glorious  woid. 

As  in  the  Saviour's  person  when  on  earth,  his  divinity  was  in  a  great 
measure  concealed,  but  afterward  declared ;  so  in  his  name  Jrsus  inheres 
an  incommunicable  name  of  Deity,  unnoticed  for  a  while  perhaps  by  many, 
(as  in  later  times,)  but  at  length  universally  acknowledged  and  revered. 

5.    The  name  appointed  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  for  the  forerunner  and 


and  correct,  from  the  line  but  one  above  it.  Both  the  letters  of  TaH  stand 
together  in  JeHl/Dall,  or  Judah,  (Gen.  xxix.  35.  &c.)  at  the  It-ninninfj.  The 
He,  H,  may  be  the  sign  of  the  Hebrew  conjugations  Hifhil  or  Honhal,  and  the 
Jod,  J,  merely  formative,  as  in  Isaac,  Jacob,  Israel.  Again,  the?**  two  letter*  in 
JeHUDaH,  may  be  the  Divine  name  Jah,  of  which  Paikhurst  expresses  hiro*elf 
very  certain;  (Lexicon,  unr'er  JaDaH,  IV.)  and  then  it  ft  llous,  that  the  mean- 
ing is  not  merely  Praise,  as  our  translators  have  given  it  in  the  margin  of 
Gen.  xxix.  35,  but  Prahe  (//"Jah,  or,  Jah  be  pro ind  ,•  and  that  the  Almighty 
Angel  who,  at  Bethel,  had  promised  bis  presence  to  Jacob,  and  to  whom  bis 
domestiek  blessings  were  ascribed,  was  already  called  JAH.  For  the  present  I 
leave  this  question,  without  attempting  a  decision;  observing  only  that  which- 
ever way  it  be  settled,  any  force  there  may  be  in  the  above  remarks  concerning 
Jehoshua,  will  not  be  destroyed  by  a  single  name,  borne  by  one  wo  eminent  at 
the  ancestor  of  the  regal  tribe.    See  Gen.  xlix.  8—10. 

•  See  p.  354,  and  note  [+].  f  1  Chbom  vi.  15.     vii.  27. 
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herald  of  the  Messiah,  also  be  ran  with  the  Divine  nane  Jah;  which  appen- 
would  call  attention  to  its  existence  in  the  word  Jesus,  where  it  lay  more  D,x  *•• 
concealed  John  is  a  contraction  of  Johanan  or,  in  its  complete  form, 
Jekohanan  ;*  for  these  are  the  same  name.  A  noted  son  of  Eliashib,  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah.  is  called  in  Neh.  xii.  23,  JOChaNaN,  in  Ezra  x.  6, 
JfHOChffXaN,  meaniag,  Grace  of  Jah,  or,  Jah  himself  showeth  mercy. 
Even  Grotius,  who  overlooked  the  existence  ot  the  Divine  name  in  the 
vord  Jesus,  acknowledges  it  in  John.* 

This  name  had  a  peculiar  propriety  when  Jah  was  showing  his  grace 
by  becoming  incarnate.  But  as  the  grace  of  the  Father  was  also  seen, 
Mh't  name  cannot,  perhaps,  be  quoted  as  a  separate  proof  of  the  personal 
reference  of  Jah.  It  is  introduced  here  only  to  show  that  attention  was  in 
those  days  called  to  the  fact  of  the  Divine  name  existing  in  the  commence- 
ment of  some  remarkable  human  names:  and  it  is  not  probable,  that  while 
ftcognUed  in  the  name  of  the  herald,  it  should  be  overlooked  in  that  of 
the  Sovereign  himself. — The  sentiment  expressed  in  Jehohanan,  (in  the 
Greek  Testament,  I-o-an-nKS,)  might  equally  have  been  conveyed  by 
Hntniah. 

6.  It  may  be  a  very  slight  argument,  but  yet  worth  mentioning,  that 
the  import  of  the  latter  part  of  the  word  Jes>is,  or  Jehoshua,  appears  to 
hive  been  well  known.  It  is  nearly  relatel  to  Hosanna,  which  comes  from 
tie  same  root,  with  a  particle  added,  and  means,  Save  now!  or  Oh  save!  It 
occurs  nearly  in  this  form  in  Ps.  cxviii.  25,  whence  it  was  probably  taken 
by  those  who  used  it  in  their  acclamations  on  the  Lord's  publick  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  As  the  people  appear  to  have  understood  whut  was  meant  by 
the  Utter  part  of  the  name  Jesus,  this  infers  some  probability  that  they 
B&dentood  its  commencement  also ;  though  unaware,  as  yet,  that  Jah  him- 
*lf  was  incarnate  in  the  Son  of  David. 

7.  An  argument  of  greater  and  more  evident  force,  may  be  derived 

from  some  situations  of  peculiar  grandeur  in  which  the  name  Jesus  stands 

togly.    Such  are  Phil.  iL  10.     Rkv.  xxit  16.     The  former  passage,  with 

the  context,  Dr.  Smith  translates  thus.     "  Where/ore  also  God  hath  highly 

filed  him,  and  hath  bestowed  upon  him  the  Name  which  is  above  every 

tfstf;   that  in  the  name  of  JESUS  every  knee  may  bow,  of  heavenly,  and 

frthly,  and  infernal  beings ;  and  that  every  tongue  may  confess  that  Jesus 

Christ  is  the  Lord,  unto  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."    Scripture  Testimony, 

Fat  iiL  p.  230.     "The  Name  which  is  above  every  name,"  he  explains  to  be 

"the  renewed  manifestation  of  His  Divine  Perfections  and  Majesty,  to  holy 

•  See  Poole's  Synopsis  on  Luke  i.  13. 

093) 
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AFPEN-  intelligences;"  f>.  831;)  which  »u  not  rnmif  "  mrwtd,"  hut 
m\  E.  hi»  recent  work  of  EialvatioD,  illustrnling  more  thm  erer  tktt  gtoriow  gMOl 
,-*"v™*^  and  condescension,  which  was  the  prominent  object  In  the  apostltn 
thoughts.  Dr.  Machnight  contend!  that  the  namt  aess*  tury  mm  Mi 
Jenu,  as  meaning,  TV  Saviour,  and  confirmed  to  hira  in  •  solemn  manner 
by  the  Father,  after  his  ascension.  These  ritwi  are  combined,  by  recog- 
nising in  the  word  Jena,  a  Divine  incommunicable  name.  And  if  Dr. 
Mackxiyht '»  opinion  should  be  rejected,  it  is  yet  trident,  that  when  the 
apostle  was  describing  the  Lord  as  the  Object  of  universal  adoration  to  i»- 
numerable  holy  intelligence",  whom  he  never  saved  from  their  sins,  (Matt. 
i.  21,)  the  choice  of  the  word  Jam  to  represent  Him  in  that  light,  appear* 
much  more  appropriate  if  we  admit  that  it  contains  a  Name  absolutely 
Divine,  than  if  this  be  denied. 

On  these  supplementary  arguments,  along  with  that  derived  from  the 
history  of  the  term,  previously  exhibited,  is  grounded  the  position,  that  the 
word  Jem  contains  the  divine  name  Jah;  which  being  admitted,  few,  1 
apprehend,  will  object  to  the  further  step,  that  Jah  in  that  name,  means 
the  Divine  Nature  of  the  Saviour,  viewed  as  a  Distinct  Person ;  nor,  per- 
haps, many  to  the  remaining  step,  that  this  pmonal  meaning  of  Jah  in 
Jam,  adds  something  to  the  evidence  before  given  of  its  having  the  suae 
reference  to  the  Second  Person  in  all  other  situations. 

V.  Excepting  proper  names,  there  is  only  one  paragraph  of  the  whole 
New  Testament,  where  the  namr  Jah  is  found.  It  is  Rav.  nit  1 — 10, 
where  occurs  four  lima  the  word  Alleluia,  the  Greek  form  of  die  Hebrew 
HiiLim -JAH.     The  contents  of  that  paragraph,  its  position  in  the  pro- 
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this  sense,  included  Anciently  his  manifestations  and  economical  relations,  appen- 
lad,  since  his  incarnation,  his  humanity,  has  already  been  objected  to  this  n,x  E. 
new  of  that  title,  (pp.  321,322.)  But  such  objections  will  not  apply  to  the  ^ 
sublime  syllable,  Jah,  which  denotes  Him,  not  an  manifested,  but  AS  HE 
IS  from  eternity  to  eternity :  according  to  the  meaning  He  himself  affixed 
to  that  glorious  name,  Jehovah,  which  also  he  bears,  and  which  Jah  so 
greatly  resembles,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM.     Exoo.  iii.  14. 

VII.  If  this  exclusive  application  of  the  name  Jah  to  the  Son  of  God, 
should  indeed  be  established  and  generally  admitted,  it  will  probably  give 
to  some  arguments  concerning  his  person,  more  distinctness  and  force 
fan  they  have  at  present ;  and  similar  to  the  strength  which  Waterland 
tod  others  have  given  to  their  reasonings,  by  their  use  of  the  word  Jehovah. 
The  incarnation  appears  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  truths  ;  and 
we  might  naturally  expect  it  to  be  testified  in  Scripture  by  the  strongest 
fans  of  assertion  into  which  articulate  speech  and  written  words  can  be 
ttoulded,  as  well  as  with  a  frequency  and  fulness  proportioned  to  its  mag- 
nitude. In  the  absence  of  such  testimony,  indeed,  yet  with  sufficient  to 
decide  an  honest  and  diligent  inquirer,  it  would  become  us  reverently  to 
•dmit  and  maintain  its  force  ;  not  prescribing  to  the  Father  of  lights,  what 
tad  or  degree  of  evidence  He  must  give ;  nor  questioning  the  propriety  of 
kii  making  it  less  peremptory  than  we  expected,  in  order  that  it  might 
operate  as  a  test  of  character.  But  if  we  should  find  that  the  evidence 
does,  indeed,  extend  over  a  much  larger  space  in  Scripture  than  has  been 
Generally  perceived,  and  is  more  direct  and  peremptory,  this  discovery  is 
fa  better  entitled  to  our  belief,  from  its  answering  a  natural  expectation. 
Toe  correspondence  of  the  evidence  of  the  incarnation,  as  now  seen,  with 
fa  powers  and  cravings  of  the  mind,  and  also  with  the  evidence  of  other 
Prone  doctrines,  for  instance,  of  the  Divine  Unity,  strengthens  the  convic- 
tion that  all  have  proceeded  from  the  same  Adorable  Source. 

Hie  last  two  arguments,  though  not  of  the  precise  nature  of  proof t, 
»*y  promote  attention  to  the  rest. 

This  Note  (for  the  length  of  which  I  have  again  to  apologize,)  may  be 
concluded  by  the  following  general  observation. 

The  various  proofs  here  produced,  will  affect  the  readers  very  differently, 
according  to  the  previous  acquaintance  of  each  with  the  Old  Testament, 
Hid  especially  with  the  manifestations  and  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  as 
therein  declared.  The  preceding  pages  are  designed  to  show,  that  to  Him 
*  certain  Name  was  applied  by  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  worshippers, 
whenever  it  was  used  in  the  times  of  prophctick  inspiration.  This  will  not 
be  admitted  by  one  who  thinks  they  knew  little  or  almost  nothing  about 
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aphen-  That  Person ;  nor  by  such  as  imagine  that  they  looked  forvard  to  his 
Dix  E.  coming  in  the  distant  future,  without  regarding  I  lira  as  already  manifested 
more  fully  and  distinctly  than  either  of  the  other  Two  Divine  Persons. 
For  the  context  in  most  places  where  the  name  occurs,  shows  that  its 
Owner  was  already  known  and  adored. 

As  there  is  at  present,  in  the  Christian  world,  a  great  deficiency  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  necessary  for  estimating  much  of  the 
evidence  produced  in  this  Note,  it  may  be  expected  that  its  leading  posi- 
tion will,  at  first,  be  very  partially  received. 


Section  X.     Review  and  General  Ifomarfts. 

The  four  preceding  sections  have  traced  a  series  of  Divine  mani- 
festations, extending  from  the  call  of  Abram,  through  fifteen  centuries; 
and  exhibiting,  to  every  successive  age,  proofs  of  the  Divine  Plurality. 
Arguments  of  great  strength  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  san:e 
Manifestations        truth  had  been  taught  to  preceding  generations, 
before   Abram.        even  to  our  first  parents  in  paradise  ;  and  earlier 
still  to  the  angelick  world.     But  it  is  sufficient,  in  this  Essay,  to  begin 
at  that  auspicious  epoch,  when  the  Deity  brought  out  from  the  dark- 
ness and  idolatry  into  which  the  descendants  of  Noah  were  rapidly 
His    call         sinking,  a  single  individual,  to  be  a  sort  of  new  head 
important.        to  mankind, — to  his  own  age  a  cheering  light,  and 
the  ancestor  of  an  unbroken  succession  of  Jehovah's  worshippers  and 
witnesses,  the  diffusers  at  length  of  truth  and  piety  over  the  earth.   As 
the  call  of  Abram  shod  a  new  and  benign  lustre  on  the  destiuies  of 
man,  so  from  it  commenced  a  new  revelation  of  the  distinct  personali- 
ties and  the  social  love  in  the  Only  God;— an  elevated  theme,  the 
devout  and  operative  contemplation  of  which  is  to  bring  the  universal 
happiness  promised  to  the  patriarch,  and  supplicated  by  the  Redeemer 
when  praving  for  his  people, — "that  they  a'l  may  be  one;    as  M"*» 
Father,   art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,   that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us: 

THAT  THE  WORLD  MAY   BELIEVE  THAT  THOU  HAST  SENT  ME."* 

This  extended  survey  has  disclosed  the  origin  of  the  tide,  "Son  or 

God;"  and  has  proved  that  an  age  or  two  before  its  revelation,  the 

The  titles  "Christ,"  Divine  Person  it  denoted,  previously  known 

and  "Son  of  God."         as  El  Shaddai,  and  the  Angel  of  Jebo- 

vah,  was  named,  under  inspiration,  His  Anointed  One,  or  Christ; 

•  John  xvii.  21. — Appeal  in  favour  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity,  pp.  21,  22. 
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which  probably  was  then  his  usual  appellation  among  the  people  of  app&tI- 
Israel.    In  the  third  section,  (which  must  be  considered  an  integral  D^  _  [ 
part  of  our  review  of  Old  Testament  theology,  being  referred  to  in 
the  eighth,  without  repeating  the  arguments,)  the  introduction  of  that 
title  into  the  authorized  language  of  the  Church  is  noted,  along  with 
fwwfs  of  its  original  reference  to  that  Divine  Person,  and  hints  of  the 
Meis  it  probably  represented.    The  title  "Son  of  God"  is  scarcely 
•oticed  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  section*  where  the  oracle 
*Mch  first  revealed  it  is  consiJe  cd.     Its  apparent  ground  and  mean- 
ing are  further  discussed  in  a  protracted  Disquisition  on  the 
Aofr,  appended  to  Sectvm  viii,  where  the             Redeemer's  Sonship. 
fetsonin^s  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Watson  are  examined; — not 
because  the  writer's  views  are  remarkably  opposed  to  his,  but  rather, 
totalise  there  is  so  much  of  agreement  on  some  important  points,  that 
kfrrfad  to  claim  him  as  an  all\ ;  and  was  therefore  induced  to  point 
ow  wbere  the  divergence  begins,  as  well  as  to  c(  mbat  some  opinions 
wd  arguments  which,  by  their  preoccupation  of  the  miud,  might  pre- 
•*nt  the  reception  of  what  is  stated  here  f — Notice  is  also  taken  of  the 
itt*nt  volume  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Treffry,  Jun.,  between  whose 
fas  and  the  writer's,  there  is  a  greater  coincidence. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections,  it  was  proved  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  during  the  Lord's  ministry  The  above  proved  from  the 
<*  earth,  the  titles  Christ,  and  Son  of         N.  T.  to  be  divine  titles. 
G*f»  in  their  highest  sense,  denoted  a  Person  absolutely  divine;  re* 
•pecting  whom  information  must  be  sought  in  the  ancient  Scriptures. 
These  we  have  now  examined;  and  there  we  have  found  the  origin  of 
fte  tides.     By  a  course  of  reasoning  altogether  Proved  likewise 
^dependent  of  the  New  Testament,  as  that  in         from  the  O.  T. 

•  pp.  270—272. 

f  Another  reason  for  the  peculiar  attention  given  to  Mr.  Watson's  paged* 
K  that  the  writer  hail  been  referred  to  them,  several  years  ago,  by  a  highly 
inspected  congregational  minister,  as  containing  arguments  on  the  raanifesta* 
tioa  of  the  Redeemer  under  the  Old  Testament,  which  might  well  supercede 
taj  effort  to  reduce  to  writing,  (and,  still  more,  to  publish)  the  views  presented 
Jo  this  Essay,  and  which  it  would  have  given  the  writer  great  pleasure  to  find 
already  in  print.  Mr.  WVs  pages  were  accordingly  read  with  eager  expecta- 
tion, and  many  parts  with  much  pleasure;  of  the  remainder  it  is  not  necessary 
again  to  express  an  opinion. — The  reader  will  excuse  the  mention  of  these 
personal  circumstances,  as  accounting  for  the  prominence  given  here  to  Mr. 
Watson's  reasonings,  which  might  else  appear  strange.  It  arose,  in  reality, 
from  the  high  estimation  in  which  others,  beside  his  own  community,  have 
add  them. 

(Essay,  p,  197.)  x 
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"»*"-  the  former  sections  wag  independent  of  the  OH,  ***.  pan*  pMBstlwt 
^^J  thtt  these  sublime  appellations  denoted  a  glorious  Person,  known 

adored  a  promt  by  the  ancient  Church;  and  who, though  inferiourt*j 
offim  to  Him  by  whom  He  was  ttmt,  has  still  the  dread  name,  JEH<H 
VAH,  which  is  applied  to  Him  manj  hundreds  of  time*  in  the  aa 
pages ;  and  has  beside,  a  name  of  his  own,  equally  incominunieatft 
to  any  creature— JAII;  which  seems  to  be  specially  appropriated  <■ 
this  Second  Divine  Subsistence.  Also  the  titles,  Holy  Ont  of  God*  tmft 
King  of  Israel  ft  which  are  subordinate  links  in  the  arguments  da 
from  the  evangelical  history,  J  might  have  been  pointed  out  in  flip 
ancient  Scriptures,  as  repeatedly  given  to  the  same  Divine  Persona*}* 
Put  the  reader  is  fully  prepared  without  these,  to  compare  the  result* 
of  the  separate  examinations  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Foot 
Gospels;  and  to  say  whether  they  do  not,  in  the  most  ample  and  con- 
vincing manner,  coincide. 


Additional  evidence,  however,  is  yet  tn  be  produced  from  the  epne- 

tolick  instructions',   the  period  of  tbe  Redeemer's  ministry  invito* 

Addition-         our  renewed  contemplation,  under  the  lights  shed 

el  proofs,         on  it  from  his  previously  manifested  glory ;  and  tb*> 

interval  between  Malachi  and  John  the  Baptist,  demands  at  least  a. 

passing  glance :  before  which  it  may  be  of  use  to  wind  up  our  renew 

'  Other  tat*  of  tkt  of  the  ancient  dispensations,  by  a  fen  general 

preceding  tertian*.  remarks,  pointing  out  some  of  the  uses,  pran. 

Ileal  or  argumentative,  (beside  that  for  which  it  was  here  introduced^ 

to  which  it  may  be  applied, — They  are  the  following, 
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phical  certainty,  concerning  the  Existence  and  Unity  of  the  Creator,     appek- 
The  knowledge  of  God  common  in  this  country,  and  in  other  D^^ 
Christian  lands,  is  evidently  derived  from  instruction,  especially  hy 
«eans  of  the  Scriptures;  which  has  been  Theology  founded 

continued  with  greater  or  less  publicity  and  upon  Revelation. 

clearness,  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  That  knowledge 
vfckh  the  early  believers  possessed,  came  either  from  teachers  whose 
•accession  was  traced  up  to  the  apostles  and  Jesus;  or  from  the  Scrip- 
tares,  the  larger  portion  of  which,  along  with  some  most  important 
doctrines,  they  received  from  the  Jews:  whose  knowledge  again, 
■ay  be  raced  back,  as  the  result  of  Revelation,  through  every  ante- 
cedent age,  till  we  arrive  at  the  call  of  Abram.  The  family  history 
of  the  Patriarchs,  the  miracles  and  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  victories 
of  Joshua,  of  the  Judges,  and  of  David,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the 
predictions  of  Isaiah  and  others  concerning  contemporary  or  distant 
events,  all  punctually  fulfilled, — contributed  to  strengthen  and  enlarge 
fa  the  publick  mind  of  Israel,  that  impression  of  the  Divine  Majesty 
ihich  was  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel.  Adverse  no 
kssthan  prosperous  events,  and  the  indispensable  operation  of  gracious 
influences  on  the  mind,  contributed  to  spread  it  abroad  in  the  world. 
What  the  Lord  said  of  "salvation"  generally,*  is  true  especially  of 
ftis  part  of  it :  The  knowledge  of  One  Creator  "w  of  tfie  Jews." 

And  now  that  sound  philosophy  hath  explored  the  universe  to  so 
fwt  an  extent,  demonstrating  the  harmony  of  its  parts,  and  the  unity 
9f  design  that  reigns  through  the  whole, — at  that  limit  she  must  stop.f 
F«  the  further  truth,  that  the  universe  is  not  the  work  of  a  number 
°f  beings  acting  in  concert,  but  that  there  is  only  One  Designer  and 
i-'iker  of  all  things,  we  are  still  dependent,  and  probably  on  earth 
Bust  ever  remain  so,  on  the  Creator's  own  testimony,  in  the  inspired 
•ritings. 

A  correct  estimation  of  what  the  Scripture  hath  already  effected, 
tod  of  our  dependence  on  its  declarations,  leads  to  a  salutary  distrust 
of  reasonings  concerning  the  Deity  founded  on  any  other  basis ;  and 
*  a  ready  reception  of  whatever  plainly  bears  the  sanction  of  its  high 
minority,  even  though  previously  overlooked  by  all. 

*  John  iv.  22. 

f  On  this  subject,  it  might  have  been  sufficient  to  refer  again  to  the  sen- 
tence from  Dr.  Palty,  and  the  pages  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  mentioned  in  p.  257, 
110(0  1% ]»  >f  lord  Brougham's  Discourse  of  Natural  Theology,  had  not  con- 
taioed  tome  things  at  variance  with  the  sentiment  there  expressed.  Theie  will 
ke  examined  in  a  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Section, 
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AFPB5,"        2.     Our  review  of  the  Old  Testament  has  shown  the  wealmess  of 
what  is  probably  the  strongest  argument  of  the  An ti -Trinitarians.    It 
Socinianism  exposed.  is  this;  'The  ancient  Scriptures  taught 

'the  Israelites  to  worship  none  but  Jehovah;  Jehovah  is  strictly 
'One  Person  ;  and  to  worship  any  other  person  beside  Him  who  sent 
4  the  Messiah,  is  to  transgress  against  the  First  Commandment  at 
'Sinai,  Thou  shall  have  no  other  Gads  befttre  me.1*  The  answer  to  this 
is, — The  facts  related  in  the  history  undeniably  show,  that  at  least 
Two  Persons  were  known  to  be  comprehended  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Jehovah,  by  the  multitude  who  first  heard  that  commandment^* 
which  knowledge  their  ancestors  had  possessed  four  centuries  before;} 
that  the  Second,  or  officially  Inferiour,  of  the  Two  Persons  was  wor- 
shipped, as  well  as  the  Superiour,  by  Moses  and  the  host  of  Israel,  in 
their  adoration  of  Jehovah  ;§  nay,  that  the  services  performed  at  the 
Tabernacle,  were  offered  more  directly  and  expressly  to  the  Inferiour, 
than  to  the  Superiour; jl  that  tins  distinctness  of  the  Divine  Persons, 
along  with  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah's  Unity,  was  rendered  more  and 
more  evident,  as  age  after  age  rolled  over  Israel;  and  that  at  length, 
when  the  manifestations  of  the  Inferiour,  visible  to  the  mortal  eye, 
were  closed,  the  hopes  of  the  pious  rested  on  his  future  appearance  in 
a  new  and  more  condescending  manner.  II 

Such  was  the  theology  of  Israel,  as  the  examination  of  their  Scrip- 
tures, the  more  comprehensive  and  rigorous  it  is  made,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  the  more  fully  evince.  How  completely  it  answers  the  Socinian 
objection,  is  seen  with  one  glance. 

3.     The  inquiry,  Why  did  not  the  incarnation  take  place  sooner? 

might  be  improper,  if  no  means  of  answering  it  appeared.  But  since 
Delay  of  the  incar-  an  apostle  speaks  of  the  date  of  that  event  as 

nation    explained.  uthe  fulness  of  the  time,"  just  after  he  had 

represented  the  preceding  period  as  an  education  of  the  Church  for  its 

•  This  argument  is  taken  from  three  or  four  chapters  of  Yates's  Vindication 
of  Unitarianism.  The  same,  in  substance,  is  stated  from  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter, 
by  Dr.  J.  P;ie  Smith,  who  adds,  "That  this  objection  presents  a  great  and 
serious  difficulty,  it  would  be  disingenuous  not  to  admit. — It  presents,  in  the 
most  concentrate.!  form,  the  chief  difficulty  that  lies  on  the  Trinitarian 
doctrine."  Scripture  Testimony,  Vol.  ii.  p.  279.  Dr.  S.  then  adduces  some 
weighty  considerations  in  answer;  but  his  plan  of  keeping  the  examination 
of  the  Two  Testaments  distinct,  an  1  other  circumstances,  prevented  his  intro- 
ducing what  appears  the  most  effectual  reply. 

f  pp.  853—255.  X  Pf-  337—244.  §  pp.  248— 26a 

I)  p.  256.  %  pp.  344—347. 
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adult  state  under  the  Gospel,*  it  is  evident  this  subject  was  not  then  appek- 
felt  to  be  inscrutable.  We  are  therefore  permitted  to  inquire,  Where  D^  _ 
lay  the  necessity  for  such  an  education, — what  proofs  of  Divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness  may  be  seen  in  the  plan, — and  what  in  its  progress, 
— why  it  occupied  so  many  ages, — what  results  were  enjoined, — and 
what  were  actually  produced.  Hints  partly  answering  these  queries, 
are  interspersed  in  various  works;  and  it  is  hoped  that  something 
additional  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  the  preceding  sections. 

It  has  been  seen  that  long  before  the  Redeemer  came  in  the  flesh, 
he  had  been  manifested  from  time  to  time  in  his  Divine  Presence  ; 
and  that  he  had,  for  many  ages,  a  palace  and  a  court  upon  earth,  a 
special  territory,  and  an  army  of  mortals,  as  w  ell  as  of  angels.  For  ages, 
he  was  popularly  recognised  as  the  holy  and  majestick  Governor  of  this 
busy  and  sinful  world ;  but  after  establishing  his  own  reputation  and 
his  Father's,  he  withdrew  his  manifested  presence,  suffered  his  glory 
to  fade  from  recollection,  and  at  length  was  incarnated  in  a  babe.  In 
every  century,  and  almost  in  every  year,  something  may  be  traced 
which  contributed  to  the  great  design  of  His  coming  in  the  flesh,  so 
as  under  that  new  manifestation,  (or  rather  disguise,)  to  be  at  length 
recognised,  trusted,  and  adored. 

4.  It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  the  views  sketched  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections,  if  true,  must  be  of  important  use  in  the  elucidation  of 
Scripture.  In  those  who  have  not  previously  contemplated  the  Di- 
vine Son,  as  manifested  throughout  the  Scripture  illustrated. 
Old  Testament,  the  introduction  of  them  is  a  sort  of  mental  revolu- 
tion,! wherein  a  new  and  glorious  Presence  shines  forth  to  view, 
amidst  human  scenes,  and  momentous  events.  The  whole  ritual  of 
the  Jews,  of  which  this  local  revelation  of  the  Deity  was  the  centre 
and  the  soul,  is  now  seen  in  a  clearer  light,  both  as  to  its  original  and 
immediate  use,  and  its  intimations  of  a  better  priesthood.  By  the 
recognition  of  this  Earthly  Divine  presence,  a  vivid  beauty  and  force 
are  restored  to  many  single  expressions,  and  to  whole  Psalms  and 
paragraphs  of  the  Old  Testament ;  while  some  of  the  most  important 
arguments  of  the  New,  are  cleared  of  their  former  perplexed  and 
obscure  appearance. 

To  a  mind  inattentive  before,  or  opposed  to  these  views,  their  en- 
trance is  the  introduction  of  the  Son  of  God  to  a  great  part  of  the 

•  Gal.  iii.  24.  iv.  1—5.  f  p .  18*. 
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Ar*BN-  Bible,  where  hitherto  He  had  not  been  seen.  This  change  removes 
!*t^_i~j'  important  obstacles  to  further  progress  in  knowledge  and  pious  feel- 
ings, not  only  by  furnishing  the  right  key  of  interpretation,  but  still 
more,  by  opening  the  mind  to  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Of 
Him,  the  Saviour  declared,  He  shall  testify  of  me; — He  shall  glorify 
fhe:  for  he  shall  receive  of  mit.e,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you,*  He 
may  well  be  expected  to  do  this  more  abundantly,  and  to  impart  a 
more  vivifying  experience  of  all  truths,  when  the  mind  readily  refers 
to  the  Christ,  whatever  in  the  Bible  really  belongs  to  Him,  than  when 
this  acknowledgment  is  refused. 

5.  This  acquaintance  with  the  Divine  methods  of  advancing  truth 
and  virtue  in  the  world,  which  attributes  to  the  Eternal  Three  their 
Education  improved.  distinct  parts,  so  far  as  revealed,  may  fur- 

nish valuable  directions  and  topicks  for  the  instruction  of  the  igno- 
rant',  especially  of  children.     Divine  revelation  in  its  earliest  stages 
was  adapted  to  the  childhood  of  human  thought  and  know  ledge,  f    As 
the  mind  of  man  advanced  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  revelation 
advanced  also,  with  steps  wisely  proportioned,  maintaining  and  stimu- 
lating the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  moral  progress.    In  this  perpetual 
adaptation  of  revealed  truth,  other  characters  of  the  times,  indeed, 
and  some  which  are  now  happily  extinct,  wcie  regarded,  beside  the 
feebleness  of  intellect,  and   the  predominance  of  imagination  and 
passion.     But  many  of  its  peculiar  aspects  were  evidently  suited  to  the 
narrow  capacities  still  daily  observable  among  the  ignorant,  (especially 
such  as  are  emerging  from  idolatry.)  and  in  the  opening  minds  of  the 
young.     It  was  noticed  before,  that  Paul  compares  the  whole  period 
under  the  Law,  to  the  education  of  a  son,  from  infancy  to  manhood; * 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  Great  Father  and  Teacher  of  his  Church, 
trained  it  on  a  plan  on  which  He  designed  that  every  pious  parent 
should  educate  his  child.    Thus  each  is  to  be  a  follower  of  God,  in 
one  of  His  sublimest  courses  of  proceeding. — How  much  more  effec- 
tual, may  it  not  be  hoped,  religious  education  will  become,  when  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  such  imitation  shall  be  generally  possessed 
by  Christian  parents,  and  prayerfully  applied ! 

6.    The  views  in  part  communicated  in  this  Essay,  if  true,  most 

•  John  xv.  26.    xvi.  14.  f  pp.  185, 1S6;  193,  &c  243. 

J  Gal.  iv.  1 — 5.    p.  880. 
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evidently  be  of  use  in  determining  some  difficult  controversies,  that  Aprr* 
htfe  Ion*  divided  evangelical  christ-  Controversies  unravelled.       Dlx_ 

fins.  In  that  concerning  infant  baptism,  the  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham is  of  importance.  In  that  about  national  religious  establishments, 
Ike  example  of  the  Israelitish  establishment,  as  it  is  called,  is  perpe- 
taally  appealed  to,  though  but  little  understood.  On  both  these,  and 
an  several  other  disputed  subjects,  a  more  full  and  devout  acquair.t- 
ttce  with  the  co.itents  and  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ftcst  sited  important  light,  tending  to  the  union  and  harmonious 
cooperation  of  genuine  believers. 

7.    Of  the  truths  very  imperfectly  sketched  in  the  four  preceding 
lections,  the  last  use  that  will  mentioned  here,  but  probably  the  most 
important,    is    the   promotion   of  rererenee  and  love  to  tlie  Redeemer. 
These  feelings  cannot  fail  to  be  cherished,  by  viewing  as  manifesta- 
tions of  his  Divine  Majesty,  pome  of  the  Devotion  advanced. 
pandest  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  constantly  recognising 
Him,  in  the  daily  reading  of  it,  as  performing  a  distinguishable  part 
through  the  fifteen  centuries  from  Abraham  to  Zechariah.     While 
the  perfections  of  Jehovah,  and  the  wonders  of  the  creation  are 
feribed  to  Him,  in  common  with  the  other  Divine  Persons,  these 
manifestations,  and  this  peculiar  government,  are  especially  His  Own ; 
fcmuch  so  as  his  subsequent  incarnation,  and  his  appointment  of  the 
■pottles.    The  Old  Testament  presents  to  the  devout  mind  an  ex- 
tended and  sublime  exhibition  of  His  character ;  whose  moral  glory 
n  greatly  heightened  by  the  subsequent  voluntary  abasement.    The 
tposdes  and  many  of  their  converts  had  a  previous  familiarity  with  the 
Jwrish  Scriptures,  and  were  instructed  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  their 
lofty  sense,  and  their  application  to  the  Redeemer.    The  view  of  Him 
prevalent  in  the  first  age,  was  derived  from  the  Two  Testaments 
co*bi*et>;  which  primitive  faith,  along  with  its  inseparable  compan- 
ion, primitive  holiness,  will  doubtless  be  restored.     By  this  Scriptural 
knowledge  of  Him  will  be  increased  the  awe  and  love  of  His  people ; 
who  will  be  thereby  attracted,  in  spiritual  communion,  nearer  to 
Himself,  and  to  each  other.     It  will  give  new  energy  to  the  whole. 
round  of  Christian  motives,  and  establish  more  absolutely  his  high 
authority  in  the  soul. — But  this  copious  and  important  subject  has 
already  been  touched  on  in  the  Appeal,*  and  must  be  resumed  here- 

ft/tor. 

•  pp.  30—37. 
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NOTE  TO   8ECTION   X. 

On  tome  parti  of  Lord  Brougham's  view  "of  the  Connexion  between  Natural 

and  Revealed  Religion" 

(Referred  to  in  a  foot-note  on  p.  379.) 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  "Discourse  of  Natural  Theology"  with 
which  Lord  Brougham  recently  favoured  the  world,  will  be  read  with 
admiration  so  long  as  the  English  language  shall  endure.  It  is  therefore 
the  more  necessary  to  guard  against  any  errours  it  may  contain :  and  as 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  some  small  portions  of  it,  and  a  sentiment 
advanced  in  pages  257,  379,  of  this  Essay,  it  is  convenient  to  notice  it  here. 

The  part  of  his  lordship's  Discourse,  to  which  the  following  comments 
relate,  is  the  last  Section,  (Part  II.  Sec.  iii.)  of  which  the  title  is  copied 
In  that  of  this  note,  and  which  extends  in  the  Third  Edition,  (1835,)  from 
p.  199,  to  />.  213.  In  that  Section  seem  to  be  asserted  or  implied  the  follow, 
ing  erroneous  positions. 

1.  That  Revelation,  without  Natural  Theology,  cannot  prove  the  Unity 
of  the  Deity;  but  that  the  latter  can,  without  the  former,    pp.  20G— 209. 

2.  That  the  only  possible  method  of  verifying  a  revelation  is  by  miracles 
cognizable  by  the  external  senses,    p.  207,  211. 

3.  That  the  evidence  of  miracles  continually  becomes  weaker,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  lapse  of  time  removes  them  to  a  greater  distance,    p.  209. 

4.  That  the  only  quarter  from  which  the  decaying  evidence  borne  by 
miracles  to  Revelation  can  be  reinforced,  is  Nutural  Theology,    p.  210. 

5.  That  the  Scripture  reveals  scarcely  any  thing  concerning  the  "being" 
and  "peculiar  attributes"  of  the  Deity,  that  may  not  be  known  by  "natural 
reason."    pp.  208,  213. 

6.  That  Revelation  supposes  in  its  recipients,  som?  previous  acquaint* 
Alice  with  Natural  Theology,  and  is  founded  upon  it.    pp.  202,  204,  211. 

It  is  not  any  distinct  examination  of  these  positions  that  will  be  attempt- 
ed here,  but  only  the  suggestion  of  a  few  hints  in  opposition  to  them; 
which  may  possibly  guard  some  readers  against  views  sanctioned  not  only 
by  his  lordship's  high  authority,  but  also  in  part  by  many  professed  divines. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  his  lordship's  treatment  of  the 
subject,  is  the  total  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  evidence  Revelation 
has  had,  in  all  ages  since  the  birth  of  Isaac,  from  the  accomplishment  of 
its  Prophecies.    lie  supposes  a  case  in  which  a  miracle  co^nizablo  by  the 
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external  senses  begins  a  revelation ; — a  case  which  perhaps  never  occurred,  appeiv- 

except  at  Lystra, — where,  however,  the  Jewish  Scriptures  must  shortly  D,x  ^. 

•fter,  if  not  previously,  have  been  known,  (Acts  xiv.  8 — 11;  19,  20,) — and 

tt  Malta,  (Acts  xxviii.  3 — 6,)  where  Paul's  prediction  (xxvii.  22 — 26,)  and 

id  accomplishment  would  almost  instantly  be  divulged.     Even  in  these 

suUnces  there  was  a  prior  belief  in  supcriour  beings,  and  supernatural 

fcgency, — the  broken  and  confused  remains  of  ancient  revelations.     His 

bdship's  reasonings  relate  altogether  to  his  supposed  case,  which  is  totally 

fifoent  from  that  of  the  actual  revelation.     This  began  by  the  Deity's 

■nutating  himself  to  the  mind  (possibly  also  to  the  eyes  and  ears)  of  a 

tagle  individual,  Abram,*  to  whom  he  made  remarkable  promises,t  one 

(<*  more)  of  which  he  miraculously  fulfilled.?     Yet  the  small  amount,  on 

fc  whole,  of  supernatural  agency  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  except  in 

4eir  interviews  with  the  Deity,  will  strike  the  thoughtful  reader  of  their 

•tttorr;  and  Lord  B.'s  remarks  on  the  insufficiency  of  miracles  unacconu 

Hski  by  other  evidence,  may  show  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement. 

The  ages  in  which  miracles  have  most  abounded  are  two ;  that  of 
Motes,  and  that  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  In  both  these,  the  visible  won- 
fcn  were  wrought  in  connexion  with  a  previous  revelation,  believed  upon 
*#rini/  grounds ;  and  which  predicted,  in  the  former  case,  the  result  of  the 
■bides,  in  the  second  the  miracles  themselves,  as  well  as  the  result.  The 
controversies  between  believers  and  unbelievers  of  the  elder  portion  of 
delation,  if  ever  written,  have  all  perished ;  but  of  those  between  the 
thocates  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity  in  the  early  centuries,  large  rem- 
*fets  are  still  extant :  and  so  far  are  these  from  founding  its  claims  simply 
*  its  miracles,  that  Palsy  thought  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  little  at- 
tention given  to  this  argument,  in  comparison  of  that  from  prophecy. 
Winces,  Part  111.  chap.  v. — Cudworth,  too,  (for  whom  also  Lord  B.  has 
^pressed  his  admiration,  p.  92,)  gives  the  passage  which  Paley  quotes  from 
feta/mr,  at  greater  length,  (Intellectual  System,  Vol  ii.,  Edit.  1S20,  by 
&nk,pp.  15 — 17,)  proving  that  the  Christians  of  those  times  relied  on  the 
Snides  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  more  as  accomplishing  predictions  in  the 
Jt*ish  Scriptures,  than  as  independent  proofs  of  a  Divine  mission. 

It  most  be  observed,  that  Lord  B.  says  nothing  about  any  miracles  not 
ngnitable  by  the  external  senses.    Yet  inspiration  is  such  a  miracle ;  §  and 

*  Gen.  xii.  1.     Isa.  xli.  2.     Acts  vii.  2. 
+  Gen.  xii.  1 — 3,  7.     xiii.  15 — 17.     xv.  4,  &c.     xviii.  10 — 14.  &c. 
J  Gen.  xxi.  1—7.     Rom.  iv.  16—22.     Heb.  xi.  11,  12,  19. 

\  Vnless  P*dey  included  such  miracles  on  the  mind,  he  erred  greatly  in 
•jing  of  the  apostles,  "As  to  the  fundamental  article,  that  this  particular  per- 
■•a,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  ought  lo  be  received  as  the  Messiah,  or  as  a  messenger 
fitm  God,  they  neither  had,  nor  could  have,  any  thing  but  miracles  to  stand 
tssa."    Evidence*)  Part  I.  ch.  x. 

(Essay,  p.  205.)  t 
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*PPEN-  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  this  either  accompanied  or  am- 
*IX  **'  $tituted  that  manifestation  of  the  Deity  to  Abram,  in  which  the  existing 
stream  of  revealed  knowledge  of  Jehovah  commenced. 

His  lordship  well  remarks*,  "The  trmth  is,  that  we  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  Matter,  because  we  cannot  help  hVr  (p.  241.)  Why  cannot  we 
help  it  ?  Probably  no  objection  will  be  made  to  the  explanation  of  this 
subject,  given  by  that  distinguished  ornament  of  the  Edinburgh  University, 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  his  Lecture*,* 
(xiii.  xxiii.)  where  he  says,  "The  belief  of  an  external  world,  whether 
founded  directly  on  an  intuitive  principle  of  belief,  or,  as  I  rather  think, 
on  associations  as  powerful  as  intuition,  may  be  said  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  our  mental  constitution."  (p.  518.)  Most  will  admit,  with  Dr.  Brown, 
the  existence,  in  every  mind,  of  a  few  "principles  of  intuitive  belief,"  of 
which  our  own  identity  is  one,  and  of  which  the  truth  is  felt  "universally, 
immediately,  irresistibly:*     (pp.  285,  292.)     Nor  will  many  object  to  his 

further  remarks,  "These  principles  of  intuitive  belief are  an  internal 

never-ceasing  voice  from  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  our  being."  "These 
internal  revelations  from  on  high,  are  omnipotent  like  their  Author."  (p.  286.) 
What  inspiration  was,  we  have  no  experience  to  teach  ua.  We  know, 
however,  that  its  evidence  was  as  strong  as  that  of  sense ;  (2  Con,  xii.  2, 
&;)  and  probably  these  "internal  revelations"  which  we  all  have,  come  as 
near  to  it  as  any  thing  we  can  imagine.  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the 
Creator  might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  made  these  universal  "first  truths" 
more  in  number  than  they  are ;  or  that,  to  a  few  minds,  or  to  a  single 
human  mind,  he  may  impart  any  truths  he  pleases,  with  evidence  as  power- 
ful and  immediate.  In  which  case  a  revelation  would  be  begun  without  a 
miracle  cognizable  by  the  external  senses :  and  probably  in  this  way  the 
present  revelation  was  begun,  in  the  Call  of  Abram. 

But  how  were  others  to  know  that  a  person  declaring  himself  to  have 
been  inspired,  had  been  so  in  truth  ?  The  plan  adopted  by  Jehovah,*  and 
to  which  in  all  ages  he  has  appealed  in  proof  of  his  rcvclations,f  has  been 
to  predict  events,  plainly  impossible  to  be  known  by  man,  or  indeed  by 
any  but  an  Omniscient  Being,  and  to  fulfil  those  predictions  in  their  ap- 
pointed seasons.  Thus  his  promises  to  the  Patriarchs,  the  prophetick 
dreams  of  Pharaoh  with  their  inspired  interpretation  by  Joseph,  and  the 
predictions  of  Moses,  all  punctually  fulfilled,  proved,  in  early  times,  the 

•  Deut.  xviii.  20 — 22.  Compare  Dect.  xiii.  1 — 5,  and  Lord  B.'s  re- 
marks, pp.  205—207. 

f  Isa.  xli.  22, 23, 26.  xliii.  9,  (see  Lowth,)  10—12.  xliv.  6—8,  (Lowtk,) 
v.  25,  to  xlv.  7. (see  Ratlin's  Ancient  Historv,  "Cvrus,"  B.IV.  ch.  i.  Art.  2.  set, 
1,2,3)  Isa.  xlv.  21.  xlvi.  9— 11.  xlvi'ii.  3-^-8,  14.  Ezek.  xx.  9,  42,  44, 
xxiv.  24,  27.  xxv.  5,  8,  11,.  14,  17.  xxvi.  6.  xxviii.  22—26.  &c.  Amos 
lis.  7.    &c 
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of  a  glorious  "Revealer  of  secrets,"*  and  Governor  of  all  things,  appen- 
**Thc  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  assure  us  that  we  have  in  any  DIX  E. 
stance  an  inspired  prediction,"  are,  according  to  the  late  Rev.  John  DavU 
m,  "First,  the  known  promulgation  of  the  prophecy  prior  to  the  event; 
tcondly,  the  dear  and  palpable  fulfilment  of  it ;  Lastly,  the  nature  of  the 
Mat  itself,  if,  when  the  prediction  of  it  was  given,  it  lay  remote  from 
view,  and  was  such  as  could  not  be  foreseen  by  any  supposable 
of  reason,  or  be  deduced  upon  principles  of  calculation  derived  from 
'y  or  experience"    The  whole  of  his  admirable  volume,  'Discourses 
Prophecy,*  whence  this  extract  is  taken,  (pp.  385 — 387.)  is  earnestly  re- 
ended  to  the  attention  of  my  readers,  and  (if  it  be  not  presumptuous 
suppose  that  be  win  ever  peruse  these  lines,)  to  that  of  the  distill- 
ed nobleman  on  whose  work  these  comments  are  respectfully  offered. 
Most  readers  have  seen  "  Bell's  Stream  of  Time,"  or  some  other  chart 
If  universal  history.   The  predictions  of  Daniel  fch.  ii.  vii.    &c.)  are  such  a 
tatrt,  incontcstably  published  more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  years 
Sjo,  and  including  events  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  down  to  this  hour, 
fed  beyond  it.    There  must  have  been  a  Mind  that  knew  them  all  2309 
pm  ago.  The  book  tells  me,  That  Mind  was  the  God  adored  by  the  Jews.f 
|  Btve  1  not  therefore  good  reason  to  believe  it  ? 

Farther,  in  the  production  of  the  predicted  events,  the  wills,  and  the 
wickedness  of  men  have  had  a  great  share;  but  the  book  asserts  that 
tfce  God  of  Daniel,  by  his  power  and  providence,  would  also  be  constantly 
It  work  in  their  production.  X  It  proves  therefore  design;  which,  as  shown 
by  its  effects,  is  the  great  argument  in  Natural  Theology.  But  there,  the 
intention  is  known  only  after  and  through  the  effects ;  which  are  first  pre- 
tested to  the  mind,  and  then  is  inferred  from  them  the  design:  in  Prophecy, 
the  design  was  published  independently  of  the  events,  and  long  before. 

Still  further :  Prophecy  with  its  fulfilment  assures  us  of  the  dominion  of 
God  over  the  wills  and  affairs  of  men :  a  subject  which  Dr.  Paley  has  touched 
way  slightly,  and  Lord  Brougham  not  at  all.  For  what  the  latter  says  of 
Providence  in  Note  V,  relates  to  the  fixed  and  known  laws  of  nature  ;  not 
to  the  control  of  the  Deity  over  the  operations  of  human  wills,  or  to  His 
jadicial  regard  of  men's  conduct  These  are  matters  of  which  only  Revela- 
tion can  assure  us;  "Of  the  present  direction  of  an  overruling  Providence" 
Mr.  Davison  observes,  "it  should  seem  that  we  could  have  no  sure  knowledge 
if  its  existence,  nor  any  -competent  knowledge  of  its  extent,  except  by  a 
evelation  asserting  and  exemplifying  it.    For  it  is  a  power  which  veils  its 

*  Gen,  xii.  45,  margin  of  recent  editions;  Dan.  ii.  47. 

f  Dan.  i.  17.    ii.  20, 23,  28,  47.    &e.  fee, 

J  Dan.  ii.  44.    iv.  25,  34,  35.    vii.  27. 
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is  not  to  shock  the  tenour  of  man's 
d  liia  course  of  trial  and  duty.  What  we  ace  in  the  world  n  mssT* 
agency;  and  often  he  seems  only  to  have  too  much  power  there.  Ikf 
other  greater  mysterious  Power  is  out  of  light.  Scripture  then  has  aacas- 
tallied  that  which  we  wanted  to  know,  which  we  might  surmise  and  baft 
for,  but  could  never  determine  with  a  practical  certainty  but  by  an  huss- 
■nation  better  than  our  own.  And  perhaps  they  who  have  pursued  lb* 
question  the  furthest  on  the  grounds  of  natural  reason,  will  be  the  fust  M 
acknowledge,  tliat  revelation  interposes  in  season,  in  the  crisis  of  theirnv- 
quiry,  to  give  them  possession  of  a  truth,  which  they  could  neither  qmss 
entertain  nor  quite  reject,  The  present  providence  of  God  in  the  eoTenv 
merit  of  the  world." — "Were  we  in  the  chains  of  fate,  how  gloomy  wouM 
our  ease  be.  Were  we  in  the  hands  of  men,  too  often  how  fearful,  bosr 
humiliating,  and  afflicting.  Dut  the  impression  of  the  scene  is  cliingri 
when  we  admit  into  it  the  direction  of  On  all-wise  and  perfect  Being,  hi 
whose  rectitude  and  goodness  we  may  acquiesce  through  the  whole  conns 
of  his  providential  dispensation. — Will  it  lie  said,  after  all,  this  is  the  value 
of  the  doctrine,  if  true;  but  how  shall  we  know  its  truth  ?  Definitively,  by 
miracles  and  prophecy.  Miracles  prove  that  the  order  of  physical  nstntc 
Is  not  Pate,  nor  a  mere  material  constitution  of  things,  hut  the  subject  of  a 
free,  omnipotent  Master.  Prophecy  fulfilled,  proves  that  neither  Fate,  bit 
Han  arc  masters  of  the  world.  These  ore  final  tests  of  all  such  questional 
and  so  the  evidences  of  Revealed  put  an  end  to  some  of  the  main  questions 
and  difficulties  of  Natural  Religion."  Davisan't  Dixcota-ttt  on  i*res*rrft 
(Due.  II.  pari  ii.  pp.  59— Gl.) 

Here,  now,  is  one  most  important  particular,  in  which  the  disclosure  * 
Scripture  concerning  the  Deity  advance  far  beyond  those  of  NaMisl 
H) 'bluer  i  •H'l  tL it    June,   wmu  t L-  ,-  i>.  n,i    i,« i.  . ,  Uj     .  urn  «>* 
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incautiously  done)  "a  vain  and  ignorant  thing  to  suppose  that  Natural  appen~ 

Theology  is  not  necessary  to  the  support  of  Revelation/'     (p.  204.)    But  Dlx   E. 

before  they  can  prove  it  to  be  such,  they  must  study  the  existing  Revelation 

|     aad  its  Evidences,  not  merely  in  Paley,  but  in  the  Bible  itself;  they  must 

I    Bake  themselves  masters  of  Mr.  Davison's  "Discourses  on  Prophecy;" 

(key  most  consult  the  writings  of  the  two  Newtons,  the  bishop,  and  Sir 

bate,  on  this  subject,  and  the  more  recent  treatise  of  Keith ;   and  if 

without  any  such  researches  as  these,  they  take  upon  them  to  pronounce 

:    Ait  a  Revelation  can  be  accredited  only  by  miracles  presented  to  the 

;   external  senses,  their  opinion  may  well  be  accounted  '  vain  and  ignorant/ 

After  darkness  had  settled  on  Noah's  descendants,  it  was  in  fact  by 

:    Betas  of  successive  prophecies  and  corresponding  fulfilments,  that  men's 

■iads  were  expanded  to  admit  the  sublime  idea  of  One  Creator  and 

Governor  of  all  things.    Now  that  revelation  has  imparted  and  confirmed 

(kit idea,  natural  philosophy  can  demonstrate  its  reasonableness;  while  it 

■  of  the  highest  use  for  enhancing  our  awe  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and,  as 

lord  B.  eloquently  teaches,  "in  keeping  alive  the  feelings  of  piety  and 

derotion."  (pp.  191—198,  212.)     Let  neither  Natural  Theology  itself,  nor 

til  lordship's  important  contribution  to  it,  be  undervalued;  but  on  the  other 

land,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  Revelation  is  dependent  on  the  reasonings 

of  the  natural  philosopher. 

It  is  very  true,  that  most  divines  who  have  treated  the  argument  from 
prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  have  assumed  the  being  of  a  God  as  already 
known.  But  this  has  often  been  merely  to  shorten  their  reasoning ;  and 
tone  have  protested  at  the  time  that  the  postulate  was  by  no  means  neces- 
ttry.*  Few  writers,  if  any,  have  exhibited  the  whole  of  the  demonstration 
fan  Prophecy  in  its  distinct  steps ;  and  some  have  treated  it  in  a  very 
Jnamary  way.  For  instance,  Paley  extracts  Isa.  liii,  and  shows  the  certainty 
of  ita  ancient  date,  and  its  exact  correspondence  with  the  Saviour's  history, 
tare  he  stops;  leaving  the  reader  to  form  for  himself  the  steps,  that  this 
prophet  must  have  received  the  contents  of  that  chapter  from  some  superiour 
Mind;  which  Mind  can  be  no  other  than  That  to  which  the  prophet  as- 
cribed it,  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel.  Lord  B's  remarks  will  probably 
•amnion  useful  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject,f  in  order  to  show  how 

*  For  instance,  Mr.  Davison  said  of  the  prophecies  whose  date  and  fulfil- 
ment he  was  going  to  examine,  "They  are  simply  taken  as  so  many  documents 
contained  in  a  Book  which  we  call  the  Scripture."     Disc.  viii.  p.  387.     In  a 
fecture  on  Isa.  xlvi.  9,  10,  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Bunler,  he  says,  "  In  some  introduc- 
tory remarks,  I  have  assumed  the  existence  and  the  prescience  of  God  ;  but  the 
assumption  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  argument  on  which  I  now  enter." 
Ac,  &c.     That  lecture,  I  think,  is  in  a  Volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  by  Congregational  Ministers  in  or  near  London,  1825,  or  1826. 

f  It  may  be  expected  that  Bp.  Warburton's  lecturers  will  notice  it, 

#0?) 
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"«»;  Prophecy  may  be  a  firm  argument  against  AlktittioJ  m  won  w  I 
D,x  ^'  unbelief.    It  hu,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  more  km 
of  the  (Mind  of  Scripture,  than  either  Atheiiti  or  Deist*,  or  indo 
many  Christian  divines,  have  had  the  patience  to  acquire. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  Lord  B.'i  Discourse,  la,  that  he 
■edJy  asserts  or  impliea  that  Natural  Theology,  awMtJ  by  Bevelati 
teach  the  Divine  Unity,  (pp.  192,  194,  196,  K)T,  208).  Nov 
directly  contrary  to  the  important  acknowledgment  of  Dr.  Peley;  **l 
however  it  la,  that  the  whole  argument  for  the  divine  unity,  goee 
ther  tl.an  to  a  unity  or  coukrbl."  (eh.  m,)  In  a  Diacoune  in 
Cory  to  that  work,  it  would  only  have  been  reasonable,  to  show  o 
grmmd  thii  contradictory  opinion  is  advanced.  Yet  this  is  nowh 
tempted. 

His  lordship  says,  a  miracle  wrought  before  our  eyes,  by  a  mei 
from  heaven,  would  not  prove  that  he  came  from  one  being:  "he 
come  from  more  beings  than  one."  (p.  206;)  A  miracle  ia  (or  n 
one  single  act.  Yet  if,  in  this  tinglt  act,  the  power  might  reside  in 
beings,  much  more  may  this  have  been  the  case,  for  anything  that : 
reason  can  teach,  in  the  formation  of  the  Universe ;  whose  prot 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  countless  number  of  miracle*,  either  con 
raneona,  or  in  part  successive.  If  one  miracle  cannot  prove  the  unit] 
Operator,  can  millions  of  millions  ?  * 

Nature  teaches  a  unity  of  counsel ;  and  the  argument  haa  been 
strengthened,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  observes,  by  the  discoveries  of  i 
scienccf  But  it  is  in  Revelation  that  "Jibotah,  the  Creator  of  tl 
of  the  earth,"  "that  bringeth  out  the  host  [of  the  start]  by  numbe 

i ! : .     . .  ■  1 ;   .    .        ■■■'.-■.       .i.      -  .■■■        ■    ■■  ■        ■■■■..''      ■■■■,!',  Giid.      I  b 
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As  to  the  strength  and  permanent  validity  of  their  proofs,  miracles  appen- 
(at  least  those  of  Moses,  and  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,)  appear  to  be  much  DIX  _  * 
in  the  same  circumstances  as  other  ancient  events,  of  high  interest  both  to 
contemporaries  and  to  posterity,  seen  by  great  numbers,  and  related  by  eye- 
witnesses in  well  known  writings.  Let  us  see,  now,  if  such  evidence,  when 
it  hat  no  connexion  with  religion,  is  thought  to  be  decaying  and  wearing 
away. 

King  John  signed  Magna  Charta  more  than  six  centuries  ago.  Is  this 
fact  less  believed,  or  less  certain, — is  it  at  all  more  doubtful,  than  it 
was  at  the  end  of  Jive  centuries, — or  of  four,— of  three, — or  of  even  two? — 
Julius  Caesar  landed  in  this  island  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Wat 
this  better  known,  or  more  indubitable  in  the  year  838  ?  or  can  it  reason* 
ably  be  expected  to  become  doubtful  before  the  year  2838  ? — I  do  not 
imagine  that  this  will  be  supposed. 

When  evidence  is  transmitted  only  by  oral  tradition ;  when  written  ac- 
counts relate  to  things  of  a  trifling  nature,  or  when  very  few  are  interested 
in  the  documents ;  and  in  some  other  cases,  it  may  be  true,  that  increasing 
distance  of  time  perceptibly,  and  even  greatly,  lessens  credibility.  But  the 
case  is  different  with  well  known  and  contemporary  records  of  publick  and 
momentous  events,  affecting  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  or  the  salvation  of  a 
world. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that,  as  human  improvement  advances,  (to 
which  Lord  B.  has  been  so  efficient  a  contributor,)  the  care  to  preserve 
important  testimony,  and  the  power  to  appreciate  it,  advance  also.  It  will 
scarcely  be  thought  that  the  evidence  of  Christianity  from  miracles  is 
feebler  now,  than  it  was  eighty  years  ago,  when  Paley  first  went  to  Cam- 
bridge; or  that  it  decreased  in  the  year  1835,  when  his  lordship  published 
his  Note  on  Mr.  Hume's  skeptical  writings.    Note  V.    pp.  248 — 255. 

But  even  if  it  were  certain  that  the  evidence  from  miracles  is  indeed 
continually  decaying,  it  is  not  true,  as  his  lordship  seems  to  intimate,  that 
Natural  Theology  in  the  only  quarter  whence  it  may  be  reinforced.  The 
accomplishment  of  some  prophecies  by  new  events,  especially  in  remark- 
able eras,  and  the  increased  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  others,  from  the 
more  numerous,  extensive,  accurate,  and  widely  published  observations  of 
modern  travellers,  are  constantly  adding  to  the  proofs  of  Revelation,  and 
no  less  than  Natural  Theology,  may  bring  it  fresh  support. 

Yet  this  continual  influx  of  new  evidence  may  be  intended,  not  to  re- 
pair any  waste  of  the  old,  which  one  may  suppose  time  to  be  making,  but 
to  supply  each  generation  with  fresh  proof  of  an  ever-working  Providence, 
and  to  add  unprecedented  strength  to  the  arguments  by  which  Christianity 
is  to  advance,  beyond  all  former  triumphs,  to  universal  homage. 
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ai'pen-  These  remarks  are  offered  to  the  reader,  by  no  means  as  a  full  ex« 
****_*  amination  of  the  positions  extracted  on  page  384,  but  as  mere  hints  which 
may  abate  their  influence  within  a  limited  circle.  It  is  probable  that 
these,  and  other  thoughts  of  similar  tendency,  have  already  been  printed 
in  the  periodical  publications  or  pamphlets  (none  of  which  happens  to  have 
been  seen  by  me)  that  noticed  the  appearance  of  his  lordship's  Discourses 
it  is  therefore  the  more  proper  not  to  prolong  this  discussion. 


Section  XI.     The  Interval  between  Malachi  and  John  the  Baptist* 

Between  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jewish  state  in  the  time  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  the  interval 
Length    of  was  five  centuries;  equal  to  what  has  elapsed  since 

the  interval.  the   earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  that  chivalrous 

monarch,  Edward  the  Third.  The  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  would 
look  back  to  the  prophet  Malachi,  through  a  vista  of  ages,  as  long  aa 
that  through  which  we  view  our  illustrious  Proto-Reformer,  Wyclifle. 
There  was  time  enough  for  very  important  changes  in  the  state  of 
society,  and  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Jews ;  yet  the  inquirer 
will  be  less  struck  by  the  variation  of  these,  than  by  their  perma- 
nence. 

Like  the  period  between  Joshua  and  Samuel,  and  that  from  Solo- 
mon to  Isaiah,  this  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  will  not 
require  any  long  attention  here.  The  Jews  have  already  been  proved 
to  have  been  Trinitarians  in  the  time  of  the  last  mentioned  prophet,* 
and  indeed  long  before.f  The  distinct  revelation  of  the  Son,  has 
been  traced  from  the  time  of  Abraham;  and  the  titles  given  Him  in 
State  of theolo-  successive  ages  have  been  noted.    But  more 

gical    opinion.  than  one  of  these  were  gradually  transferred 

from  the  Second  Person  to  the  First,!  during  the  continuance  of  inspi- 
ration. In  the  second  century  after  the  Captivity,  it  ceased;  and  the 
popular  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Persons  probably  became,  not  more 
distinct,  but  far  less  so,  while  the  land  was  governed  successively  by 
the  Persian  Monarchs,  by  Alexander  and  his  successors,  by  the  native 
Asmonean  princes,  and  by  Herod.  For  at  the  close  of  this  period,  the 
idea  of  the  Divine  Son,  entertained  even  by  devout  Jews,  was  far  too 
low.§ 

•  p.  347. 
f  pp.  279, 280.  %  PP-  241,  364.  $  pp.  914,  91&. 
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This  fading  of  his  glory  from  the  poblick  mind  of  His  Church,  afpbw- 
(similar  to  what  was  produced  in  Samuel's  time  by  the  captivity  and  ™*J^ 
long  neglect  of  the  Ark,)*  was  the  natural  result  of  circumstances, 
some  of  which  hare  been  glanced  at  in  the  ninth  Section/)-  and  others 
will  be  mentioned  here. 

The  principal  article  believed  by  the  Jews  was  the  Unity  of  God. 
In  maintaining  this  against  the  various  forms  of  Polytheism  that  sur- 
rounded them,  and  the  Persian  notion  of  Two  Principles,  (one  good, 
the  other  bad,)  they  would  naturally  dwell  much  on  the  assertions  of  it 
In  Scripture,  and  on  the  consent  of  all  nature  to  the  truth  of  One 
Creator.  As  formerly  the  plurality  in  the  Supreme  Essence  had  been 
taught,  not  by  the  manifestation  of  Two  Divine  Persons  together,  in 
the  same  sanctuary,  but  by  the  visible  appearance  of  One  in  the  tern* 
pie  below,  along  with  the  constant  Causes  of  diminished  re- 

mention  of  Another  in  that  above ;  so  gard  to  the  Son  of  God, 

now  the  long  absence  of  all  such  revelations  of  the  Deity  in  the  earthly 
temple,  or  to  prophets,  would  throw  a  sort  of  shade  over  the  distinction 
of  Persons.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Almighty  Angel,  the  Son  of  God, 
having  wrought  the  promised  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Babylon,  had 
retired  from  the  homage  of  mortals,  and  was  concealed  in  the  unap- 
proachable heights  of  the  Eternal  Majesty. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  much  inatten- 
tion to  the  Second  Person.  The  fact  that  of  the  many  learned  and 
rjJDns  men  who  have  searched  them  since  the  Reformation,  most  have 
seen  comparatively  little  of  their  continuous  disclosure  of  the  Divine 
Plurality,  renders  it  not  improbable  that  when  the  Son's  visits  wore 
Suspended,  many  of  the  scriptural  traces  of  his  distinct  personality, 
and  his  ancient  honours,  were  overlooked.  The  whole  collection  of 
Hebrew  Inspired  Writings  declares  the  glory  of  Jehovah, — a  name 
including  both  Him  who  revealed  Himself  to  men's  senses,  and  also 
"the  Invisible  God,"  of  whom  He  was  "the  Image."  J  When  the  spirit. 
nal  idea  of  the  Omnipresent  Deity  had  been  deeply  impressed  on 
the  publick  mind,  the  visible  appearances  of  former  times  would  retire 
from  immediate  notice;  especially  those  of  the  Shekinah  in  the 
Tabernacle,  and  the  Temple,  of  which  the  Scripture  contains  only 
the  promise^  and  a  few  allusions ;  ||  not  any  precise  record.    The  sacri- 

•  p.  196.  f  pp.  35a— 354. 

t  Cot.  L  1&  I  p.  260,  note  [||||].  ||  pp.  276,981. 
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trrtu-  inces  hul  in  put  ages  been  offered  with  a  apodal  reference  to'  the 
'"■'*  E-  earthly  manifestations  of  Jehovah's  Presence,  from  which,  originally 
in  the  Tabernacle,  and  subsequently  in  the  Temple,  fire  had  crane  forti 
to  consume  them,  which  was  ever  after  kept  burning  on  the  altar.  Bat 
the  Second  Temple  had  neither  that  sacred  fire,  nor  the  sensible 
manifestations  of  the  Deitj  i  and  when  the  worshippers  brought  their 
.prescribed  offerings,  and  acknowledged,  by  slaying  them,  that  their  oa> 
lives  were  forfeited  by  transgression,*  these  acta  of  homage  would  al 
be  directed  to  "the  Gad  of  inns,"  who  had  formerly  sent  Bit  da/d, 
as  His  Representative  in  His  earthly  sanctuary,  but  waa  now  adessi 
without  such  intervention.  And  the  whole  ritual  Law,  after  bavinf 
for  ages  a  direct  relation  to  this  Earthly  Presence  of  Jehovah,  as  (hi 
ceremonial  of  his  court,  and  the  livery  of  his  servioe,+  observed  now 
with  more  persevering  strictness  than  ever,  bore  a  primary  reienoM 
to  the  Heavenly  Pretence,  the  First  Person  of  that  Trinity  in  which 
their  fathers  had  believed. 

*  Thus  as  in  Samuel's  lime,  the  captivity  of  the  Ark,  and  then  i* 
lengthened  privacy,  so  abstracted  the  Divine  Angel  from  nations' 
contemplation,  that  the  happier  change  in  David's  reign  is  describe! 

thus, — When  he  again  INTROduceTH  the  Fint-beyotteit  into  the  uxrU, 
As  taith,   'And  let  all  the  angeli   of  God  vorthip  Ai»;'£—  so  the  6* 

longer  interval  between  Mahtchi  and  the  vision  of  Zacharias,  wsi 
mating  room  for  yet  another  publick  introduction  of  that  SuhhsM 
Personage  t — not  now,  however,  claiming  adoration,  but  himself  humbly 
offering  it,  as  a  man  of  Israel,  in  the  worship,  ceremonial  as  well  si 
spiritual,  of  the  Heavenly  Father. §— Like  the  title  "Loan  of  hmU* 
ibis  o£  Fat/io 
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mediate  hope.      Zechariah,  to  whom  the  Divine  Angel  manifested  appem- 
Htmself  in  a  humbler  manner,*  had  been  directed  to  quiet  the  popular  J^^," 
longing  in  his  time,  by  the  assurance  from  that  Person,  Thus  saith 
Jehovah;  /  am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem  ,-f  while,  as  in  David's  reign,  there  was  no  visible  shining, 
fc     to  denote  the  Divine  Sovereign's  presence ;  and,  still  more,  the  Ark 
itself,  to  which  alone  the  promise  of  those  manifestations  was  attach- 
ed, {  had  perished,  and  had  no  substitute.     It  might  therefore  be 
concluded  that  whatever  Divine  Presence  was  to  be  manifested  in  the 
newly  erected  Temple,  was  already  enjoyed,  without  the  Shekinah. 

Another  ground  of  consolation  under  this  sense  of  inferiority,  had 
been  published  by  that  prophet,  and  his  contemporary  Haggai ;  espe- 
cUUy  by  the  latter,  in  his  prediction  that  the  "Desire  of  all  nations" 
ifaould  come  to  the  house  then  in  building,  adding,  The  glory  of  this 
tor  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  § 
Sot  the  numbered  years,  the  succession  of  monarchies,  and  the  long 
trains  of  events,  in  those  predictions  of  Daniel,  to  which  every  subse- 
quent age,  by  fulfilling  a  part,  gave  some  new  and  striking  verification, 
taught  the  people  to  view  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  as  distant ;  so 
touch  so,  that  numbers  appear  for  a  time  to  have  lost  sight  of  it 
altogether.  || 

Moreover,  Ezekiel,  who  had  been  inspired  to  describe  with  so 
■neb,  awful  pomp,  the  departure  of  the  Lord  Jehovah's  Glory  from  the 
Temple,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  EzekieVs  vision  of  ■ 

lud  been  inspired  also,  in  the  darkest  sea-  the  enlarged  temple* 

ton  of  the  captivity,  %  to  describe  another  temple,  whose  silent  courts, 
extending  to  more  than  thirty  times  the  area  of  the  former,**  untrod- 

*  p.  352. 

f  Zech.  viii.  3.    See  also  ii.  10—12.     xiv.  16,  17.    Hag.  ii.  5. 

J  p.  260,  note  [||||].  §  Haggai  ii.  7,  9.    Heb.  xii.  26—28. 

y  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  remarks,  The  Septuagint  "  translators  had  faint  ideas  of 
tie  doctrine  and  promise  of  a  Messiah  ;"  (I.  513.)  and  has  collected  the  few 
ft* ifcfti  of  the  Apocrypha  that  contain  any  reference  to  the  Predicted  De- 
liverer.    1.  530—033. 

%  The  favour  shown  to  Jeconiah,  the  captive  king  of  Judah,  began  in  the 
871*  year  of  bis  captivity,  (2  Kings  xxv.  27 — 30,)  this  vision  of  Ezekiel  was 
is  the  25M.  Ezek.  i.  2.  xl.  1. — The  chronology  of  that  time  is  perplexed. 

••  Jewish  writers  quoted  by  Lightfoot  (I.  1050)  and  in  the  Universal 
History,{lV.  196.) state,  that  the  courts  of  the  Temple  covered  a  perfect  square, 
each  side  measuring  500  cubits:  which  (according  to  the  length  of  the  cubit 
iateaded)  may  be  either  250  yards,  or  above  270,    This  is  not  far  from  too 
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wmm-,.  A*  m  yvt  by  mortal  fool,  and  iu  inner  fane  mioorapied  by  (be  Defy, 
*■■*  *  V  mnJ  with  &  celestial  interpreter,  admiring  it*  ttrnctam  mors-  ms*. 
«M,  Juroble.  and  exquisitely  beautiful,  id  •onrenianeea  for  ordeiiy 
•*f«M*  more  complete  thin  in  Solomon's,  sod  its  regulations  mots' 
■Ida,'  Into  this  vast  edifice,  Eieklel  had  then  seen  the  Glory  lost 
departed  from  the  former,  majestically  cater;  ami  bad  listened  to  sank 
ftoai  the  Divine  Sovereign,  which  implied  that  His  manifestalktM, 
ever  since  the  destruction  of  Bis  Sanctuary  by  the  Chaldeans, had 
been  suspended,  were  now  restored,  and  should  he  withdraws  stf 
■toie.f  Whatever  that  vision  may  betoken  to  at,  and  however  legni- 
nate  the  hope  of  national  restoration  which  it  inspired  in  lbs  com- 
panions of  Ezekiel,  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Kehemiah,  and  after,  wooM 
find  it  postpone  to  a  distant  period,  their  hopes  of  the  Sheldnih's 
return.  It  wss  only  h)  Exekid'i  temple  they  could  look  for  it  to  ap- 
pear ;  no  such  temple,  nor  any  of  the  tenth  part  of  its  area,  could  be 
erected  on  the  consecrated  mount  in  Jerusalem  j  they  oc-tdd  ihorefsv 
hare  no  clear  expectation  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  SheUnah  H 

■a 

Again,  the  distinctness  with  which  "The  Psikci,"  the  futnieUe*- 
siah,  is  mentioned  by  the  manifested  Deity  in  Esekiel's  vision,;  (re}**- 
sealing,  perhaps,  the  distinct  and  reverent  contemplation  of  his  ffsM** 
JVsiure,  as  well  ss  his  Divine,  in  the  best  age  of  the  Church  below,  in£ 
differing  from  the  sublime  blending  of  the  two  in  Isaiah,)  ndekt 
possibly  weaken,  in  some  minds,  the  traditional  faith  of  a  future  tear- 

From  these  causes  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  hope  of  the  Sberi- 
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Jewish  writing*,*  00  far  as  I  have  observed,  contain  any  expression  appek* 
at  variance  with  this  opinion.  DIX  E. 

The  impression  that  it  would  not  reappear,  would  withdraw  atten- 
tion from  its  former  glory.  Yet  forgotten  it  could  never  be.  Ths 
"holy  of  holies"  in  the  Temple,  stand-  The  former  glory  tm- 

bg  entirely  empty,  was  a  constant  me-  perfectly  remembered* 

ftenal  of  ancient  revelations.  And  the  repeated  mention  of  the  Divine 
Angel  by  Moses,  together  with  the  localized  character  of  the  visible 
tamfeslations  in  his  time,  recited  continually  from  the  Law,  in  the 
synagogues,  and  commemorated  in  the  three  annual  feasts  at  the 
Temple,  kept  in  mind  so  much  of  the  Second  Person's  glory,  as  in 
Rtdily  apprehended  from  single  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  *  Whereas 
ht  brighter  effulgence  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  requiring  the 
•caparison  of  several  parts  of  Scripture  to  prove  its  pergonal  appropri- 
ation, might  naturally  lose  this,  except  in  the  minds  of  a  few,  and  bo 
attributed  either  to  Jehovah,  irrespectively  of  personal  distinctions,  or 
to  the  Supreme  Person  exclusively. 

These  effects  would  be  aided  by  the  constant  change  of  the  incom- 
tumicable  names,  Jehovah  and  Jah,  into  Adonai,  in  reading  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  synagogues ;  by  Influence    of  the 

the  substitution  of  words  corresponding  change  of  language. 

trith  it,  (and  with  the  English  Lord,)  for  both  those  names,  in  the  two 
oldest  versions,  the  Greek  and  the  Syriack;  and  by  the  adoption  of 
the  same  plan  in  the  paraphrases,  or  the  discourses,  delivered  in  the 
■jssgogues,  in  the  vernacular  tongue.f  The  loss,  by  translation, 
tf  the  peculiar  force  of  some  other  Hebrew  names  and  titles  of 
the  Deity, — especially  of  that  notion  of  plurality  which  was  insepar- 
able from  the  word  Elohim,}: — would  all  tend  to  the  same  result. 


•  A  few  expressions  in  the  Apocrypha  will  be  noticed  presently.— Herod's 

temple  was  far  more  noble  in  its  architecture  than  ZerubbabeVt ;  *adJo$ephus 

Hyt  it  was  larger.    Antiq.  XV.  xi.  1. — If  any  of  the  people  had  an  impression 

oW  the  Shekinah  migrnt  return  when  there  was  a  better  temple,  the  style  in 

which  they  saw  it  rebuilt  by  Herod,  would  perhaps  revive  that  hope,  in  as  many 

ss  were  ignorant  of  the  dimension*  given  by  Ezekiel.    It  would  be  easy  to  fancy 

some  faint  traces  of  such  thoughts:  but  I  know  not  that  any  can  be  proved. 

Temple,  and  to  the  Shekinah ;  very  seasonably  quickening  the  Jews'  recollee- 

Herod's  repair,  however,  would  necessarily  call  attention  to  the  history  of  the 

tkm  of  the  Trinitarian  tenets  of  their  fathers,  when  the  Second  Person  was 

again  to  appear. 

f  GUmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  Art.  Jkhovah. 

t  Pp.  9Ht*0\-*»  Smith* iScr.  Test.  Vol  i.  pp.  464-405. 
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Api*en-  This  last  named  word,  which  has  the  ordinary  ending  of  iht  plural 
J^_;  number,  being  often  translated  "gods;"  and  which,  after-  preview* 
disuse,*  was  brought  into  the  language  of  Jehovah's  chosen  people,  in 
that  interview  with  Abraham  wherein  he  ordained  circumcision ;f  ap- 
pears to  have  denoted  by  its  plural  form,  the  plurality  of  the  Divine 
manifestations. %  It  was  therefore  applied  to  the  Second  Person  dis- 
tinctly considered,  as  having  been  repeatedly  manifested, §—  to  the  First* 
who  was  revealed  by  the  Second,\\ — or  to  Both  together. fT  In  this  last 
application,  it  appears  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Scripture,  sometimes  with  more,  sometime*  with  less, 
of  apparent  regard  to  the  mysterious  distinctness  of  these  Almighty 
Persons,  and  bearing  an  ultimate  retrospective  reference  to  the  series  of 
manifestations  vouchsafed  to  the  Patriarchs.**  But  the  substitution  of 
the  Greek  word  ThEOS,  (God,)  and  corresponding  terms  in  other 
languages,  without  any  plurality  in  their  form,  rendered  that  import- 
ant memorial  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  of  the  Divine  plurality,  for  a 
long  time  of  little  or  no  effect.  In  other  respects,  too,  the  original 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  stronger  evidence  of  that  sublime 
doctrine,  than  the  more  ancient,  or,  I  believe,  than  any  translations-ft 

Hitherto  we  have  been  estimating,  chiefly  on  Scriptural  grounds, 

*  It  occurs  not  once  between  Gen.  ix.  27,  and  xvii.  3;  and  is  very  spar- 
ingly used  in  the  book  of  Job,  where,  after  ch.  ii,  it  occurs,  1  believe,  only  six 
times.  It  appeal's  to  have  sunk  into  a  word  for /a  he  deities,  and,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  Abram's  course,  to  have  been  scklom  applied  to  Jehovah  by  his  worship- 
pers. 

f  Gen.  xvii.  7,  S.-'-The  perpetual  use  of  circumcision  Would  call  much 
attention  to  this  record  of  its  appointment 

J  There  had  been  two  manifestations  of  the  Deity,  before  Ere  used  the  word 
in  paradise.  Compare  Gen.  ii.  15 — 17, '/Aot*','  22.  iii.  3,  %ye.'  See  pp.  304, 
805. 

§  Gen.  xvii.  3,  9,  15,  18,  19,  22.     xxxii.  30.     Ps.  xR  6,  7.     &e.  &c. 

||  Gen.  xxi.  17.     Exod.  xiv.  19.     Ps.  xlv.  7.     &.c. 

%  Exod.  xx.  2.     Deit.  i.  10,  11.  iv.  23,  &5,  39.  vi.  4,  10,  13.     2  Sam. 

vii.  22—28.     Isa.  xlv.  5.     &c. 

**  Exod.  iii.  15.  The  words  lto  all  generations?  imply  both — that  the 
revelation  begun  in  the  Call  of  Ah  ram  would  never  be  suffered  to  die  out,  like 
those  to  Adam  and  Noah, — and  that  no  subsequent  part  should  supersede  the 
reference  to  this  original.  The  word  GW,  (elohim,)  through  the  whole  is  of 
course  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  affixed  to  it  by  the  Divine  communications 
to  Abraham,  wherein  future  and  distant  manifestations  were  promised,  as  well 
as  the  recent  ones  remembered.  Gen.  xvii.  7. — The  importance  of  Abram's 
Call  was  well  appreciated  by  Bossuct,  whose  Universal  History,  Part  ii,  contains 
some  just  and  valuable  thoughts  on  the  progress  of  Revelation,  which  suggested 
in  youth,  the  inquiries  now  expanded  into  this  Essay. 

ff  See  Smith's  Script.  Test  Sec.  34,  of  B.  11.  ch.  iv.  pp.  464-*»49& 
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what  would  naturally  be  the  course  of  theological  opinion,  during  this  ArPEW, 
Vmg  silence  of  Inspiration.     It  is  now  time  to  inquire,  whether  our  P^_5V 
eosclnsions  are  confirmed,  or  additional  information  imparted,  by  the 
extant  Jewish  writings  of  that  period.     These  are  the  larger  part  of  the 
Apocrypha;  a  few  extracts  preserved  by  Eusebius  in  his  Evangelical 
Preparation,  and  the  long  lost  Book  of  Enoch.  Jewixk  uTttinys 

To  which  may  be  added  the  important  works  of   those    ages. 

tf  Philo  and  Josephus,  (both  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles,)  the 
tfocrrphal  'Wisdom  of  Solomon,'  ascribed  to  Philo,  and  if  Mr.  Whit* 
iter's  opinion  be  correct,  (which,  however,  is  very  doubtful,)  'Baruch,' 
iritten,  as  he  thinks,  by  some  Jew  in  the  first  century.*  To  the  close 
of  it,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  is  referred  the  Second  Book  of 
Eadraa.  Also  the  Rabbinical  book  Zoiiar,  (as  quoted  by  Dr.  Smith 
fern  Schcttlyeniut,)  whether  a  production  of  the  first  century,  or  of 
wane  later  age,  may  be  appealed  to  as  containing  remnants  of  the 
orient  creed. 

The  oldest  of  the  Jewish  Targums,  or  Chaldec  Paraphrases  on 
Afferent  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  also  works  of  the  first  century, 
lad,  like  the  writings  last  mentioned,  may  contain  some  traces  of 
•pinions  entertained  in  preceding  times.  But  as  I  know  them  at 
present  only  by  extracts,  which  have  never  appeared  to  me  of  pecu- 
liar ralue  in  these  inquiries,  they  must  be  left  to  the  diligence  of 
after  students.f 

From  all  these  quarters,  especially  from  Philo,  may  be  derived 
abundant  confirmation  of  that  scheme  of  Jewish  Theology,  which  in 
fttsand  \hefit)c  preceding  sections,  hath  been  deduced  from  the  He-. 
hew  Scriptures  alone.  In  presenting  the  following  brief  jntjmations 
fa  the  reader,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  first  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha,  referring  to  them  in  their  usual  order;  save  that  Ecclet 
tiASTiccs,  as  in  all  probability  the  oldest  in  the  collection,  will  be 
Mentioned  first,  and  2  Esdras,  as  the  latest,  will  be  quoted  last 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  evidence  to  be  found  in  these 
omnspired  writings,  however  illustrative  and  satisfactory,  is  of  any 
importance  for  confirming  either  the  general  scheme  here  given, 
any  interpretations  of  particular  texts.    The  traces  of  Jewish  opini- 
and  the  illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament  contained  in  the  New, 


o/Arianism  disclosed,  (1791, — a  work  of  much  more  learning  than 
ig  *  185. 

f  It  may  be  right  also  to  mention  that  I  have  not  examined  the  Greek  of 
the  Apocrypha. — For  extracts  from  the  Targums,  see  Allix,  Jamieson,  Smithy 
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Amu-  beside  that  their  authority  is  incomparably  higher,  are  sufBcientrj 
V™S".  ftmP^e  to  confirm  whatever  is  of  real  moment:  As  on  the  other  hand, 
I  believe  that  the  more  the  Ancient  Scripture  is  searched,  it  wiU 
be  found  to  contain  within  itself,  (and  its  Greek  translation,)  whatever 
is  truly  necessary  for  explaining  the  Apostolick  Writings.  'We  do  not 
want  Philo  Judmu  for  the  interpretation  of  such  important  phrases 
as '  Son  of  God.' 

In  order  to  keep  this  inferiour  evidence  separate  from  that  of 
Scripture,  the  expressions  of  the  New  Testament  (not  already  noticed) 
which  relate  to  our  inquiry,  will  be  reserved  to  appear  in  a  following 
section. 

Tn  all  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  save  one  or  two,  the  indications 
of  a  belief  in  the  mysterious  Plurality  in  the  Supreme  Essence,  an 
Mode  of  naming  the  very  few  indeed.    The  most  common 

Deity  in  the  Apocrypha,  mode  of  naming  the  Deity  is  by  the 

words  Lord  and  God;  which  are  often  employed  with  an  appearance 
of  designed  alternation,*  for  instance,  in  two  parallel  clauses  of  the 
same  verse,t  as  if  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  applying  them  to 
different  Persons  in  the  Deity.  J  Of  course,  no  attempt  is  seen  to 
transfer  the  word  Jehovah  into  the  language  of  any  of  these  books; 
and  in  phrases  from  the  Inspired  Writings  containing  it,  Lord  is 
substituted.  §  Yet  this  occurs  so  often  in  other  phrases,  expressly 
naming  that  over  which  dominion  is  exercised,  as,  'Lord  of  heaven] \\ 
'Lord  of  Israel?  %  that  throughout  these  books  it  conveys  the  relative 
sense  more  strongly  than  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  Very 
occassionally,  its  being  the  substitute  for  Jehovah  is  forced  on  the  at- 
tention;** and  in  one  passage  ft  professing  to  give  the  inscription  on 
the  High  Priest's  golden  crown,  which  was  'Holiness  to  Jehovah,^ 
the  first  word  only  is  mentioned.  The  name  Jah  occurs  once,  as 
a  part  of  the  word  Alleluia.%  On  the  other  hand,  the  Deity  is  very 
often  mentioned,  even  in  the  plain  narrative  parts,  by  some  title  be* 

•  Ecclus.  i.  18, 30.     1  Esdr.  v.  53,    Judith  v.  SO,  21.     &c.    Ice. 

f  Ecclus.  xv.  13.    Tobit  xiii.  4.    &c 

J  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  1 — 3.    viii.  0.     &c. 

§  Ecclus.  i.  11 — 13.     &c.    Judith  xvi.  13. 

t)  ToB.  x.  12.    2  Macc.  xv.  23.         «J  1  Esdr.  ii.  3,    v.  71.     vi.  15.    3tc. 

»•  1  Esdr.  ii.  5.    viii.  58.    Judith  ix.  7.    Esther  xiii.  9.    2  M*cc.  i.  24, 

ff  Ecclus.  xlv.  12.  JJ  Exod.  xxviii.  36.    xxxix,  90, 

§f  Tobit  xiii.  18. 
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yond  merely  Lard  or  God;  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  that  ai»pen- 
distinctive  and  sublime  force  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  derive  D^*_  ; 
from  the  frequent  use  of  .the  word  Jdhomh.    Of  the  variety  of  these 
fides,  some  particulars  are  given  in  the  note  below.  * 

Almost  every  mention  of  the  Divine  Being  shows  the  prevailing 
belief  in  his  Unity;  of  which  there  are  also  express  declarations.!  In 
two  or  three  places,  (excepting  2  Esdras,)  are  Traces  of  the  di- 

tttunations  of  a  Second  Divine  Person.    The  vine   plurality, 

payer  of 'die  son  of  Siracn  contains  this  clause,  I  called  upon  the  Lord, 
At  Father  of  my  Lord;\  and  in  a  previous  chapter  he  says  of  Joshua, 
%i  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  He  fought  in  the  sitfkt  of  the  Lord,  and  he 

•  In  addition  to  %Lord9  and  'God?  'the  Lord  God,1  'their  God,1  Hhe  fjord  our 
&4,'  'the  God  of  Israel,1  and  other  common  Scriptural  forms,  and  'the  Lord  of 
fad?  and — of  heaven?  as  mentioned -en  p.  40X1,  we  find,  'LORD  of  our  Ja- 
tt«V  1  Esdr.  iv.  60.  Jud.  vii.  28.—ofthejitst?  Ton.  xiii.  13.— of  might,' 
Tob.  xiii.  6. — of  life  and  spirit?  2  Macc  xiv.  46. — of  heaven  and  earth,1  Tob. 
»n.  18.— ofaUf;  Est.  xiii.  1 1.  Wisd.  xii.  16.  2  Macc  xiv.  35;  LORD  over 
*H|'  Wisd.  vi.  7. — over  all  flesli?  Eccl.  xli.  3;  'most  high  Lord,1  Ecclus. 
•In.  5.  1  Esdr.  ii.  3;  'the  great— 'mighty — 'almighty — 'living — 'glorious — 
***cifullA)RD;1  £cclus.  xxxix.  6.  xlvi.  5.  2  Macc.  v.  2U.-^Eccl.  xlvi. 
fc-xlii.  17.  Jrn.  xv.  JO.  *vi.<€.— 2  Ma.cc.  vii.  33.— x v.  34.— -xiii.  12;  'the 
fui  Lard  of  the  world?  2  Macc.  xii.  IS;  *Lord  of  them,*  i.  e.  'the  stars,*  kc. 
*MD.  xiii.  (2,)  3. 

Omitting  those  phrases  wherein  the  word  GOD  is  the  principal  term,  (which 

*»ght  be  displayed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  equal  number,)  and  also  those 

•herein  it  is  'Highest9  or  'Most  High,1  (for  which  see  p.  407.  ».  +,)  and  'Ever- 

**u*j,fff.  403.  n.  },)  we  find  the  following:;  'KING  of  the  nations,1  Esther 

**•  12;  *K'mg  of  kings?  -2  Maoc.  xiii.  4;  'King  of  the  world,*  2  Macc.  vii.  ft; 

~~*f*U,E.ocLVB.  xviii.  3;  (titles  almost  if  not  quite  the  same  as  that  now  in  most 

<*BHnoi  use  by  theJcw*,  'King  of  the  Universe  ?  see  Aliens  Modern  Judaism, 

<*.  xix.  note;)  'King  of  leaven? 1  Esdr.  iv.  46,  58.  Tob.  xiii.  7,  1 1 ;  'the  great 

Jfofc'ToB.  xiii.  15;  'King  AlmightyJ  Esc  xtii.  9;  'Most  High  King  of  all,9 

£ccl.  l.  15.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  enacting  of  the  ceremonial 

^■unctMns  of  the  Law,  is  ascribed  to  Him  as  King;  implying  that  these  were 

<fce  orders  of  h\s<court.  Eaclus.  xviii.  3.  Lowmam's  Heb.  Ritual,  P.  ii.  e.  2.  fr. 

We  have  also  Jhese  titles;  'The  Mighty  One,9  Eccl.  xxxv.  18.  xlvi. 6.  (see  p. 

*«.  *.  *.)     'the  Almighty,9  2  Macc.  v.  20.  &c;  'the  Mighty  Lord?  'the  Lord 

Almighty?  'glory  of  the  Almighty?  'most  high  Almighty  ,-»  Eccl.  xlvi.  16. — 

*xhr.  24.    Judith  iv.  13.    &c— Wisd.  vii.  25.— Eccl.  l.  14;  'CREATOR 

if  ell  things?  Eccl.  xxiv.  8.— of  the  world?  2  Macc.  vii.  23.     xiii.  14;  'First 

Attkor  of  beauty?  Wisd.  xiii.  3;  'Maker?  Eocl.  xxxviii.  15.    Wisd.  xv.  11. 

wi.  24;  'Governor?  Eccl.  xxiii.  1;  'SAVIOUR?  Eccl.  xxiv.  24.    Ii.  1. 

Bar.  iv.  22.— tf  Israel?  1  Macc.  iv.  30.— of  alt?  Wisd.  xvi.  7;  'Lover  of  souls? 

Wisd.  xi.  26;  'Giver  ofaU  things?  2  Macc.  i.  24. 

The  reader  has  now  references  to  most  of  the  separate  titles  used  for  the 
Deity  in  the  Apocrypha;  but  these  are  variously  grouped  together,  as  in  Ecclus. 
xxiii.  1,  4>  xxiv.  24.  1  Esdr.  ix.  46.,  and  elsewhere.  Two  of  the  most  re- 
narkable  passages  of  this  kind  ace  Judith  ix.  1 1, 12.    2  Macc.  i.  24,  25. 

f  Ecclus.  xxiv.  24.  xxxvi.  6.  Wisd.  xii.  13.  Song,  22.  2  Macc.  vii  37. 
2  Esdr.  iii.  4. 

}  Eccxus.  Ii.  10. 

(Essay,  p.  221.)  A  * 
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a>pen-  followed  the  Mighty  One;*  where  it  is  at  least  possible  to  understand 
these  titles  as  belonging  to  Two  Divine  Persons,  the  One  looking  down 
from  his  heavenly  palace,  the  Other  leading  the  hosts  of  angels  and  of 
Israel  to  battle,  f 

In  the  book  of  'Wisdom'  occurs  this  passage,  respecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first-born  in  Egypt; — Thine  Almighty  Word  leapt  down 
from  heaven,  out  of  thy  royal  throne,  [or,  lout  of  royal  thrones;**]  •*  * 
fierce  man  of  war,  into  the  midst  of  a  land  of  destruction,  and  brought  thine 
unfeigned  commandment  as  a  sharp  sword,  and  standing  up  filled  all  things 
with  death,  and  it  touched  the  heaven,  but  it  stood  [or  stalked*']  upon  the 
earth.  <$-c.§  The  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  therefore  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptians,  is  doubtless  ascribed  to  the  Second  Person  in  Scrip- 
ture; but  without  any  such  injudicious  description  of  Him  as  this,  and 
with  the  intimation  of  his  being  attended,  as  on  other  occasions,  by  a 
created  angel,  as  the  executioner  of  his  righteous  judgment.  ||  I  can-. 
not  hesitate  to  account  this  laboured  passage  a  plain  indication  of  * 
surviving  belief  in  the  Divine  Plurality .H 

In  the  book  of  Barucii,  is  the  following  assurance  from  the  4Lord,* 
to  the  captives  in  Babylon;  Mine  Angel  is  with  you,  and  I  myself  caring 
for  your  souls.**  In  two  preceding  chapters,  Jerusalem  (or  Sion)  is  re- 
presented as  a  widow, -ft  and  the  Jews  as  her  children^  to  uhom  it  is 

*  Ecclcs.  xlvi.  6.  In  the  English  translation,  the  phrase  'Mighty  One* 
occurs  not  elsewhere  in  the  Apocrypha,  (excepting  2  Esdb.)  and  'the  Mighty,* 
only  in  Ecclcs.  xxxv.  18. 

f  See  pp.  265,  266,  and  p.  260,  with  note  [**]  to  which  add  1  Chron.  xii. 
22.     2  C n ron.  xiii.  12. 

J  Smith's  Scripture  Test.  I.  532. — "a  regalibus  scdibus" — Yulg. 

§  Wisdom  xviii.  15,  16. 

||  See  pp.  248—250,  274;  also  Matt.  in.  12.  (xiii.  41,  42.)  2  Thess  i.  a 
and  similar  passages,  as  balancing  Dr.  Smith's  objection,  I.  532,  note.— Ezckiel 
a  Jewish  poet,  whom  there  will  be  occasion  to  notice  in  a  following  page,  attri- 
butes to  the  Deity  appearing  to  Moses  at  the  bush,  a  speech  in  which  he  calls 
Himself the  Divine  Logos,  and  mentions  the  slayer  of  the  first-born  a*  a  third 
person,  'the  dread  angel.1  Euseb.  Prap.  Evan.  L.  ix.  c.  29.  Whitaker's  Origin 
of  Arianism  disclosed,  pp.  221- -223. 

5f  Mr.  Whitakcr  thought  he  saw  plain  indications  of  the  personal  sense  of 
the  word  *  ]Yisdont',  in  this  book  ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
justness  of  that  opinion.  Sec  p.  404.  n.  +,  and  Dr.  Smith's  rejection  of  this 
view,  in  his  Scr.  Test.  I.  53!. 

••  Barucii  vi.  7.  Dr.  Smith  gives  the  latter  clause  thus — 'even  himself 
seeking  out  your  souls ;*  (I.  532.)  the  Vulgate  has  "ipse  autem  exquir&m— J* 
See  Ezek.  xxxiv.  11,  12. 

ff  Baruch  iv.  12,  16, 

JJ  Barccu  iv.  8, 10, 12, 14, 16,  19,21,25,27.—  An  address  to  Jerusalem 
begins  apparently  at  v.  30,  and  the  Speaker  is  Divine;  v.  34;  yet  He  who  is 
called  'the  Everlasting,'  'God,'  and  'the  Holy  One;  v.  35— 37,  (if  indeed  this 
last  title  denote  the  Same, — see/).  407.  n.  *♦,)  is  mentioned  as  Another  Person. 
The  ckiUUen,  of  Jerusalem  are  further  mentioned  at  it.  32, 37.     v.  5, 6t 
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fcaid,  Ye  have  forgotten  the  Everlasting  God,  that  brought  you  up,*  and  appen- 

J*  hare  grieved  Jerusalem  that  nursed*  you.     The  Deity  is  here  men-  ™*  _m\ 

tioued  as  formerly  sharing  with  Sion  the  education  of  her  offspring, 

which  implies  a  conjugal  relation  to  her  ;f  in  this  part  He  is  called 

^y  a  title  not  elsewhere  found  in  the  English  Apocrypha,  The  Everlast- 

ay;*  and  to  Him  are  ascribed  brightness'  and  'glory'  in  his  manifeS- 

F   tations,§  the  execution  of  Divine  judgments, ||  and  the  effecting  df 

|   ta  people's  deliverance  and  prosperity.  1T     These  characters  agree 

[   cuclly  with  those  ascribed  to  the  Divine  SON,  in  the  Scripture;  and 

[   the  representation  there  made  of  the  captivity,  as  the  divorcement  of 


I 


8km,**  accounts  for  her  being  introduced  here  as  a  widow.  The 
different  mode  of  naming  the  Deity  almost  throughout  the  first  three 
Aapters,ft  w^n  ^e  occurrence  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  such  titles 
md  characters  chiefly  as  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  Son,  JJ  seems  to 
prore  the  writer's  remembrance  of  Him,  however  dim  or  confused,  as 
i  distinct  Person. 

The  above  are  all  the  passages  in  the  Apocrypha  which  appear  to 
toe  to  contain  clear  indications  of  the  Divine  Plurality;  excepting  those 
in  2  Esdbas,  to  be  noticed  after.  Yet  the  following  may  perhaps  de- 
wrre  to  be  mentioned. 

It  is  possible  that  the  writer  of  the  Song  of  the  three  Hebrew 
youths  intended  in  the  clause,  (r.  26,)  'The  Angel  of  the  Lord  came 
dwp>i  into  the  oven,*  the  Divine  Person  who  had  so  often  appeared  in 

•  Vulgate—' "nutrivit" — "nutricem" — Babuch  iv.  8. 

+  Seep.  272,  and  note  [f], 

t  IUnrcii  iv.  10,  14,  20,  22,  24,  35.  Everlasting  God,  v.  8.  (sec  2 
**c.  i.  25.) — The  name  Jah  indicates  eternal  existence,  and  was  brought  into 
tk  fullest  use  when  the  conjugal  relation  of  the  Filial  Deity  was  first  declared. 
(#.269 — 273.)  Can  it  be  ascertained,  whether  Hhc  Everlasting*  in  Barlch 
***  designed  to  represent  the  force  of  that  name?  Compare  Ps.  cii.  18;  24-- 
*  Heb.  i.  10—12. 

§  Baruch  iv.  24.(37.)    v.  2.  (9.)  See  also  c.  iii.  37. 

||  Barich  iv.  10,  14,  35.  ^  Bar.  iv.  22,  24.     v.  2. 

**  Isa.  l.  1.     liv.  4,  6.     (Jer.  iii.  8.)     &c. 

ft  In  the  first  three  chapters,  the  Deity  is  named  twenty-six  times  as  'the 
1*4*  simply,  and  in  twenty  additional  instances  by  that  title  (evidently  in 
tbese  places  standing  for  Jehovah,)  along  with  'God' ;  as  in  c.  i.  10,  'the  altar  of 
tke  Lord  our  God.1  In  this  part  of  the  book,  He  is  called  God,  (without  Lord) 
onhjive  times,     (ii.  35.     iii.  4,  13,  21,  35.)     On  the  other  hand,  in  chapters 

it  and  t,  He  is  called  'God9  simply,  twenty-four  times,  and  'Lord1  only  once; 

(it.  21 ;)  'the  Everlasting  God1  once,  (iv.  8,)  'the  Everlasting1  six  times,  (iv.  10, 

14, 20,  22,  24,  35.)  and  'Uie  Holy  One1,  thrice,  (iv.  23,  37,  v.  5.)     Concerning 

the  last,  see  p.  407,  n.  [**  J. 

J{  See  note  [ft  J  on  lne  preceding  page,  and  [*,  f,  J,  §,  ||,  ^,]  on  this, 
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appen-  that  character;  and  that  the  worshippers  in  the  Temple,  when  Helio- 
D,x  *  dorm  was  struck  down  in  his  attempt  to  plunder  it,  hy  'a  great  appari- 
tion'* accounted  the  rider  on  the  war-horse  to  be  the  Same;  since  if 
is  said,  'They  praised  the  Lord  thai  had  miraculously  honoured  His  ow* 
place  :  for  the  temple  which  a  little  afore  was  futl  of  fear  and  trouble, 
when  the  AlmIghtv  Lord  appealed,  was  filled  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness.'f — In  other  passages  where  these  books-  mention  an  angel, 
except  in  2  Esdras,  a  created  spirit  is  evidently  meant.J 

*  2  Macc  iii.  21. 
f  2  Macc.  iii.  30.  This  account  appears  to  be  credited  by  John.  (Hebrew 
Commonwealth,  sec.  91 .)  There  .seems  however  no-  proof  that  the  chief  person- 
age in  that  apparition  was  more  than  a  created  angel,  attended  by  others,  (r. 
26.)  The  appearance  of  such  is  far  from  incredible;  (see  2  Kings,  ii.  IK 
ri.  17.)  the  rank  of  the  rider  in  golden  armour  might  be  mistaken;  (compare 
Josh.  v.  13. — Rev.  xix.  10.  xxii.  8.)  or,  by  the  phrase  'the  Almighty  Lord 
appeared?  the  narrator  may  mean  only  that  He  demonstrated  his  care  and 
power.  See  vv.  21,  28,  29,  34,  36,  38.  Josephus,  who  throughout  his  history 
throws  a  mist  over  the  real  appearances  of  the  Second  Divine  Person,  refers  Ur 
this  event,  if  at  all,  very  indirectly,  in  his  Antiquities,  as  Jahn  thinks,  in  a 
quotation  from  Polybius.  (XII.  iii.  3.)  In  bis  book  on  the  Maccaba*an  Martyn, 
if  it  be  his,  he  sinks  the  honour  of  the  principal  personage,  by  making  the  accom* 
panying  angels  his  equals,  (c.  4.)The  expression  i*,"Anyclick  horsemen  from  heave* 
appeared," 3fc.  The  writer  too  attributes  to  Apollonius  what  is  related  of  Hcliodurta. 

J  The  angel  Raphael  is  mentioned  in  Tobit  v.  4.  vL  3 — 6,  10,  13,  16. 
(viii.  3.)  xii.  5,  15,  22.—  An  angel,  indefinitely,  is  mentioned  io  Esther  xtv 
IB.  Sus.  55,  59.  Bel  34,  36,  39.— Wisd.  xvi.  20,  has  'angtfc  food.'— I* 
Tobit  viii.  (5,)  15.  Song  37,  and  the  close  of  Manasseh's  Prayer,,  the  whole 
company  of  angels  are  spoken  of  as  worshipping;  in  Tob.  xi.  14,  as  receiv- 
ing unscriptural  honours.  Seven  superiour  angels,  employed  in  intercession 
44  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One'9  in  heaven,  are  mentioned  in  Tob.  xii.(12>> 
T5. —  In  Ecclvs.  xvii.  17,  some  of  them  appear  to  be  alluded  to,  as  rulers  of 
heathen  nations;,  tindfive  angelick  horsemen  are  mentioned  in  2  Macc.  x.  29. 
— The  angel  which  smote  Scnnucherib's  host  is  referred  to,  Ecclvs.  xlviii.  21. 

1  Macc.  vii.  41.  2  Macc.  xv.  22. — The  protection  of  an  angel  is  supplicated 
in  Tob.  v.  16,(21.)  2  Macc.  xi.  6.  xv.  23;  where  it  is  possible  to  understand 
the  Divine  Angel. (seep.  265.)  He,  however,  is  nowhere  distinctly  named  m- 
such;  and  the  divine  operations  more  especially  ascribed  to  Him  in  the  Old 
Testament,  are  mentioned  without  any  such  reference.  In  Wisdom  x.  10, 16— 
20.  xi.  1,  several  of  these  are  attributed  to  'Wisdom,9  by  which  Mr.  Whita* 
ker  (p.  151,)  and  others  have  supposed  the  Logos  was  meant:  but  this  is 
refuted  by  the  feminine  form  of  the  noun,  and  the  style  of  the  whole  personifi- 
cation of  *  Wisdom9  as  a  female.  See  viii.  2, 9, 16—21 .  4*c.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  Kccl.  xxiv.  where  m  4,  8,  10,  11,  favour  the  personal  sense;  it.  12" 
— 18,  &c,  the  meaning  stated  in  p.  294.  Perhaps  the  Jewish  writers,  like  the 
early  Christian  Fathers,  used  this  terra  variously,  and  with  confused  notions. 
Classing  these  two  sets  of  writers  together,  we  may  say,  "  Wisdom?'  sometimes 
meant  the  Son ;  sometimes,  the  Spirit ;  and  sometimes  Divine  Revelation 
whereof  the  former  is  the  great  Subject,  the  latter  the  immediate  Donor.  la- 
the following  passages,  works  of  the  Almightly  Angel  are  ascribed  to  God,  or  the 
Lord,  simply.  Ecclvs.  xvi.  15.  xliv.  23.  Judith  v.  12— 14.  Wisd.  xi.  4. 
xii.  3,  22.     xvi.  12,  20.     Barucii  ii.  II.  (sec  Dan.  ix.  15.)     1  Macc  ir.  9. 

2  Macc.  ii.  10.  And  in  the  following,  visible  manifestations  are  referred  to; 
Ecclvs.  xlix.  8.  Wisd.  xviii.  3.  xix.  7 — 9;  but  there  is  little  appearance  of 
their  highest  use  being  apprehended  by  the  writers.  Yet  see  Eccl.  xvii.  13; 
compare  Bar.  iii.  (35,)  37,  with  p.  403,  Jjr  n.  ft",  and  Smith's  Sen  Test\  I. 
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The  belief  of  a  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  the  Deity's  glorious  mani-  appen- 
testation  there,  is  seen  in  a  number  of  passages,  to  the  most  remarfca-  ^^^ 
tie  of  which,  references  are  given  below.*  Some  other  topicks 

The  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  very  frequently  in  the  Apocrypha. 

Mentioned,  and  occasionally  the  peculiar  Presence  of  the  Deity  there.f 
tab  idea,  however,  is  much  less  conspicuous  in  these,  than  in  the 
Inspired  Books.  J  Among  the  uses  ascribed  to  the  Temple,  as  sacri- 
Ace,§  prayer,||  vast  popular  assemblages,  U  and  the  preservation  of 
treasures,**  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity  by  the  Shekinah,  or  His 
special  intercourse  with  His  people,  is  never  named ;+t  neither  is  it  in 
tbeae  passages  where  the  honour  of  the  place  is  expressed  in  the 
strongest  terms.  £    Though  the  expectation  distinctly  appeals*  that 


•  The  special  presence  of  the  Deity  in  heaven  is  affirmed  in  1  Esdr.  vi.  15. 
Toe.  v.  16.  1  Macc  iv.  24.  2  Macc.  xv.  4;  v.  3,  shows  the  heathen  had  the 
Ha.  It  is  implied  in  Kccl.  xlviii.  TO.  J  Macc.  iii.  60.  iv.  10.  40.  xii.  15. 
*Xicc.  iiL  15,  34.  vii.  1 1.  viii.  20.  xi.  10.  xiv.  34.  xv.  21,  34.— He  is 
«Ded  Lord  of  heaven,  in  Ton.  x.  12.  2  Macc.  xv.  23;  King  of  heaven,  1  Esdr, 
K46,58.  Ton.  iii.  7,  11;  God  of  heaven,  Ton.  x.  II.  Jcd.  v.  8.  xi.  17. 
I  Macc.  iv.  55.  Lord  God  of  heaven,  Judith  vi.  19. — The  upper  sanctuary  is 
txjwealy  mentioned  in  Bar.  ii.  16.  iii.  24,  and  implied  in  phrases  nearly  unique,. 
fcEcc£.  i.  8.  xliii.  9.  Wisd.  vii.  25.  ix.  10. — In  2  Macc  iii.  39,  we  have- 
kA  sanctuaries ;  "He  that  dweUeth  in  heaven,  hath  his  eye  on  that  place,7'  the 
tanple  at  Jerusalem.  Compare  eh.  v.  17.  xv.  34. — In  Wisdom  ix.  8,  it 
•ems  not  certain  whether  the  Mosaick  "tabernacle,"  or  the  heavenly,  is  meant. 
—The  words  in  2  Macc  ii.  4, — "the  mountain  where  Moses  climbed  up,  and  saw 
&t  heritage  of  God,"  illustrate  Hsu.  vii.  5;  (see  p.  195,  and  note  ||||  ;)  unless 
fcy  refer  to  Deut.  iii.  25 — 27.     xxxiv.  1—5,  which  appears  less  probable. 

f  1  Esdras  ii.  5.  (viii.  13.)  Tobit  i.  4.  2  Macc  xiv.  35.— The  Divine 
Kpni  to  Uk  temple  is  expressed  2  Macc  iii.  30, 38,  39.     v.  19,  20. 

t  In  the  Apocrypha  are  bo  such  passages  as  Ps.  ix.  15.  xlvi.  5,  11.  xlviii, 
J^-5,8.  exxxv.  21.,  and  others  in  the  Psalms,  referred  to  on  p.  206;  Isa~ 
'in.  18.  xii.  6.  &c.  In  Judith  ix.  8,  however,  we  find — 'the  tabernacle 
■ant  iay  glorious  Name  restethf  (Vulgate,  ix.  11,— "tabernaculum  nominia 
tai"-~)  which  might  almost  suggest  the  personal  sense  of  that  term.     Sec  p.  276, 

S  l  Esdb.  vi.  24.  p.  276.  fj  1  Esdr.  vi.  33.     T  Macc  7.  37. 

q  1  Esdr.  i.  5, 19.    Tob.  i.  6.    (Wisd.  iii.  14.)  &c. 

••  1  Esdb.  viii.  13, 14.    2  Macc  iii.  15. 

ft  Yet  this  was  the  original  use  of  the  sanctuary.  Exod.  xxv.  8, 22f. 
nix.  42— 46.— ' In  some  places,  where  writers  of  higher  antiquity  would  have 
Bfti4 — 'before  the  Lord/ we  have — 'before  the  sanctuary,1  or  some  similar  phrase, 
indicating  (1  think)  the  recollection  that  the  Lord  was  not  present  there  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  old.  Eccixs.  xlvii.  9.  Ii.  14.  Judith  iv.  llr  13.  xvi.  20. 
Yet  see  I  Esdr.  vii.  14.    viji.  17.    Jud.  xi.  13. 

JJ  In  the  following,  its  holiness  is  strongly  asserted ;  Tob.  vii.  5.  2  Macc, 
HL  12.  v.  15;  in  these,  the  people's  reverential  attachment;  1  Macc  ii.  1& 
%  Macc.  xv.  17,  18.  Yet  in  these  and  similar  passages,  there  is  bo  mention* 
sf  the  Divine  inhabitation. 
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irrEN-  Israel  as  a  nation  will  be  perpetual,*  and  that  Jerusalem  and  thd 
5^_  ;  Temple  will  be  rebuilt, — it  is  not  said  larger,  but — in  far  greater  glory 
than  ever,t  in  only  one  or  two  of  these  places  is  the  return  of  the  Sheki- 
nati,  or  any  manifestation  of  the  Almighty  Son,  distinctly  mentioned.  J 
The  Apocrypha  shows  throughout,  that  the  scriptural  ideas  formerly 
entertained  of  His  personal  manifestations,  and  of  the  divine  plurality* 
though  not  extinct,  had  become  in  many  minds  faint  and  confused. 

On  another  topick,  the  Divine  Paternity,  the  ancient  and  authorized 
belief  was  better  preserved .  In  every  place  but  one  where  this  relation 
is  attributed  to  the  Deity,  he  is  regarded  as  the  Father  of  His  People, 
his  true  worshippers.  The  filial  relation  whereon  is  grounded  the 
title  Father  is  repeatedly  commemorated  as  existing  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  §  to  which  period  it  was  traced  in  a  former  pagfe;||  it  is  men- 
tioned as  dependent  on  character;  II  and  is  neither  so  extended,  on  the 

*  Ecclus.  xxxvii.  25.  xlv.  15,  24 — 26.  xlvii.  22.  xlix.  12,  which  set. 
Tobit  xiii.  11.     2  Macc.  ii.  18.     vii.  16. 

f  Tobit  xiii.  10,  16—18.  xiv.  4,  5.  Baruch  iv.  36— v.  & — In  the 
passages  from  Tobit,  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  English  Ver- 
sion (made  from  the  Greek,)  and  Jerome's  hasty  translation  in  fhe  Vulgate.  If 
the  latter  correctly  represent  the  original,  some  enlargement  of  Jerusalem  must 
have  been  anticipated;  since  it  is  said  that  the  nations,  after  renouncing  their 
idols,  shall  inhabit  it;  temporarily,  perhaps  they  meant,  at  the  solemn  feasts. 
The  words  are  "Et  relinquent  gentes  idola  sua,  et  venient  in  Jerusalem,  et  m- 
habitabvnt  in  ea,  et  gaudebunt  in  ea  omnes  reges  terra,  adorantes  regem  Israel." 
xiv.  8,  9. — What  a  farce  has  the  Church  of  Rome  played  before  the  nations,  in 
declaring  this  book  inspired  scripture,  and  Jerome's  translation  of  it  unim- 
peachable; though  he  declares  he  made  it  in  one  day,  by  the  help  of  a  learned 
man,  who  orally  rendered  the  original  Chaldee  into  Hebrew,  which  Jerome 
turned  into  Latin,  an  amanuensis  taking  down  his  words !  See  his  pre/ace;  Pri~ 
deaui°s  Connexion  (Part  L  B.  i.  pp.  50,  51);  and  the  Trentine  Decrees. 

£  The  only  passage,  T  think,  where  the  hope  of  the  Shekinab's  return  is 
clearly  indicated,  is  in  a  fabulous  tale,  2  Macc.  ii.  8.  Here  too  is  seen  that 
connexion  between  it  and  the  Ark,  which  has  more  than  once  been  noticed  in 
this  Essay,  (pp.  260,  *  n. |||j,  280,  $  n.  ||,  395.)  Another  passage  where  this 
hope  may  perhaps  be  expressed,  is  Baruch  i v.  24.  Here,  however,  the  old  Latin 
reading  (before  Jerome)  is  "cum  honore  magno,  et  splendore  seterno."  The  ex- 
pectation of  the  predicted  Descendant  of  David  can  be  traced,  I  think,  only  in 
1  Macc.  iv.  46.  xiv.  41,  where  is  merely  a  faint  anticipation  of  a.  human  prophet* 


§  The  Deity  is  addressed,  or  spoken  of,  as  Father,  in  the  following  pis 
EccLrs.  xxiii.  I.  Tobit  xiii.  4.  Wisd.  ii.  16.  xi.  10.  xiv.  3.  In  the 
rest,  His  paternal  relation  is  implied  in  the  words  children,  sons,  or  similar 
terms.  Ecclus.  iv.  10.  xvii.  18.*  xxxvi.  12.*  Esther  xvi.  16.  Wisd. 
ii.  13,  (16,)  18.  v.  5.  ix.  4,  7.  xii.  7,  20f,  21.  xvi.  10f,  21f,  26.  xviii.  4f, 
13f.  xix.  6f .  In  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  [*],the  phraseology  of  Exod. 
iv.  22,  is  employed,  with  evident  reference  to  that  passage;  in  those  marked 
with  an  obelisk  [+],  the  period  of  the  Exodus  is  plainly  referred  to  in  the  con- 
text, and  the  Israelites,  as  possessing  this  privilege,  are  contrasted  with  others, 
especially  the  Egyptians.     See  also  pp.  402,  n.  J  J,  403. 

||  pp.  257,  8.  «J  Wisd.  ii.  l&     v.  5.    ix,  4. 
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one  band,  as  to  embrace  tbe  whole  of  mankind,  or  of  intelligent  crca-  appen- 
Uires;*  nor,  on  tbe  other,  is  it  ever  applied  except  once  to  the  Almighty  DIX  ^* 
Sen, much  less  confined  to  Him,  as  it  is  by  those  who  assign  the  eternal 
idation  of  the  Two  Divine  Persons,  as  the  primary,  or  the  sole  reason 
*ny  the  First  is  called  Father.t    Also  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  title 
Tke  Most  High,  (or  The  Highest ',)  which  oittn  occurs,  is  uniformly 
gwen  to  the  First  Person.  J 

The  Son  of  God,  indeed,  as  such,  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the 
Apocrypha,  2  Esdras  excepted :§  nor  do  his  titles  Christ,  (or  Messiah^ 
Jbieemer,  King  of  Israel  §  Holy  One  of  Israel,**  or  Liird  of  hosts,  which 
*m  originally  IliSjft  occur  any  where,  in  the  great  variety  of  Divine  ap- 

•  This  is  done  by  Philo,  Joseph)!.*,  and  the  Christian  Fathers.  The  difference 
■We  between  the  book  of  Wisdom,  and  Philo's  known  writings,  shows  either 
that  he  was  not,  as  the  ancients  conjectured,  its  author;  or  that  he  wrote  in 
^ifleitnt  strain^  for  di  tie  rent  cla»es  of  readers.  The  former,  which  is  the 
•pinion  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  (Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  p.  43,)  is  the  more 
Pfobable, 

f  See  pp.  288,  289. 

{  The  places  where  it  occurs  in  different  forms,  are  Ecclus.  xxviii.  7.— 
wcli's.  ix.  15.  xii.  2,  6.  &o.  See  Cruden. — Kccl.  xxiv.  23.  xlvii.  61 
lEsDR.vi.  31.  viii.  19,  21.  Jcditii  xiii.  18. — Kccl.  xlvi.  5.  1  Esoa.  ii. 
*— Eccl.  l.  |«i. — Kccl.  vii.  9.  xxxix.  5.  Wisd.  v.  15.  vi.  3. — Eccl.  xlvii. 
~""~The  remark  in  the  text  has  a  relation  to  the  mode  of  interpreting  Luke  i. 
•*>  35,  adopted  by  Mr.  Watson,  and  others.     See  p.  319. 

§  Vet  the  relation,  though  without  the  word  'Son/  is  mentioned  in  Ecclus. 
&  10,  as  remarked  on  p.  401. 

||  The  participial  noun,  'Anointed'  occurs  only  once,  in  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19, 
*we  it  denotes  SauL    See  1  Sam.  xii.  3. 

f  The  Deity  is  called  the  'Kino — of  heaven,* — of  the  world,' — of  kings,'— 
if  lotions,' — of  all  i'  (see  p.  401,  note ;)  but  never  King  of  Israel;  (compare  pp. 
312,213}  378,  *  ».  t,)  though  we  find  'Lord— 'God— and  'Saviour— of  Israel'. 
~Yet  in  Jerome's  hasty  version  of  ToBiT,(xiv.  9.)  we  have — "adorantes  Kegcm 
tad."    See  p.  406,  n,  f ;  also  Esther  xiv.  3. 

M  The  title  'Holy  One*  occurs  in  Ecclus.  iv.  14.     xxiii.  9.     xliii.  10. 

*frii.  8.    Tobit  xii.  12,  15.     (Vulgate,  Lord  J     In  this  last  named  chapter, 

foi/ofy  One  evidently  means  the  Deity  as  throned  in  his  heavenly  sanctuary. 

ftatit  has  this  meaning  in  Baruch  iv.  22,37.    v.  5.,    is  not  so  immediately 

cMest,  but  is  highly  probable.     It  is  not  manifestation  to  mcrtals,  but  supreme 

fmwumd,  that  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  One  in  these  verses;  and  the  use  of  the 

due  implying  adoration  in  the  celestial  temple,  was  the  more  natural  here, 

fiom  the  earthly  sanctuary  being  in  full  recollection.    See  p.  378,  n.  [*].     The 

title,  'Holy  One  op  Israel,'  though  applicable  to  the  Divine  Father,  more 

■aturally  and  frequently  denotes  the  Son ;  and  'The  Holy  One  of  God,'  the 

phrase  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Son  exclusively.     The  fact  that  neither  of 

these  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha,  is  probably  the  result  of  design. 

ft  pp.  260,  &  n.«J,  354.  Yet  the  title  (which  we  shall  soon  have  to  notice 
at  occurring  so  frequently  in  the  book  of  Enoch,)  Lord  of  spirits,  probably  tho 
sobstitote  for  the  scriptural  phrase,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  (p.  354,  n.  f  f,)  is  found 
in  3  Macc.  iii.  24,  according  to  some  copies:  and  'God  of  hosts'  occurs 
}  Esoft.  ix.  46.    See  also  Wisd.  xiii.  3. 
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*  wen-  pelbtfisiui.    Om  the  people,— or,  at  fa 

ibsl  awed  and  regretful  feeling,  which  la  the  thai  of  AibmImI 
to  say,  We  suy  no!  maktntntum  f/«k>MBWf/«WLnB.*-^al 

JAiVd  Divine  Person,  whose  prophetic*  inspirations  wen  eotinfc, 
pended,  almost  to  the  clone  of  the  period  under  review,  fa  m 
mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  f 

The  extracts  preserved  in  the  Evamqkucil  Pu?iutioi  of] 
bitis,  arc  in  this  inquiry  of  lilfle  importance.  One  portion,  on  si 
Mr.  Whitaker  relied,  as  written  long  Before  the  Christian  Era,  li  i 
Bidered  bjr  Bamagt  to  have  been  penned  within  a  few  jvars  of  i 
J00,t  and  is  therefore  reserved  for  a  following  page.  HoMof 
others  referred  to  below, §  are  professedly  second-hand  qnotatk 
(he  writers  to  whom  the;  are  attributed  being  in  some  case*  Jes* 
Extract*  pnttrvrd  others  Greek;  who  as  the;  probably  pi 

by       Etittbiut.  their  knowledge  from  persons  of  the  Ik 

Uieh  nation,  and  wrote  vhat  was  doubtless  scad  with  interest  bj  a 


•  Amoi < 


.10. 


t  The  clearest  instances  are  Eccl.  mil  6.  sltiii.  13.  ViidomL 
is.  17.  SIL  1.  ThenstareJDi>iTH*vi.  14.  Win,  vii.  7,  22,  tic.  I. 
versa  following  this  last  passage,  the  attribute)  of  the  Hoi  j  Spirit,  teal  I 
gives  to  Wltiom;  which  wat  the  nunc  uied  by  some  of  the  Christies  Pa 
for  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity.     Seep.  41*4.*.  f. 

*  The  poem  of  F.iekirl  is  wid,  hi  the  part  of  Botany?,  ffi*trj  a 
,/(■»  appended  to  Jakii't  Jlitlury  of  Ike  Hrbrrtc  Coumonceo/fA,  <7-oi 
1830,)  to  have  been  composed  at  the  close  of  the  Brat,  or  early  bj  the  M 
century.     Vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
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«m  be  regarded  as  in  sonic  deirre?  exponents  of  Jewish  opinions.  To  appkm- 

*\iateter  dates  thev  miv  he  referred,  thev  show  that  the  f'nifu  of  God  ,,IX     '* 

filled  ih-?  mental  vision  of  the  authors;*  while  His  mysterious  Plurality 

*isso  far  furpitien,  that  the  appearances  of  the  Deity  to  the   I'atri- 

wths  are  mentioned  simply  as  made  by  an  angel  of  God,-)  without  any 

iatimation  of  his  1>ein£  the  Uncreated  Messenger  or  Mediator ;  the 

.    Biacifestatinns  at  tlie  bush,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Sinai,  arc  so  described 

f    is  to  exclude  the  idea  of  am  Seemid  Divine  Person,  and  equally  the 

i^ency  of  eieated  angels;  J  the  I^uvitieal  appointments  and  distinc- 


Bft  in  t!«  cc  rij»tore,  Home  of  which  so  evidently  show  a  Jewish  oast  of  thought, 
ta-tilsevni:.  pinhab'.c  lie  had  hi*  information  from  person*  of  that  nation.  Ste, 
Sir  in-?.'n?f,  hi<  <t««ry  of  Mom-s  whispering  the  name  Jrhorah  to  Pharaoh,  who 
Mfinftu.tly  struck  liumh  thai  he  might  not  r*  -peat  it.  Pnrp.  l\ran.  I. Hi.  ix. 
*■'£.  p.  Vi~>.  a.  ( ><*i-aM«inally  he  says  his  information  fame  from  the  Ihliopo- 
fo««M.(iv  27.  pp.  432.  i».  4-Jti.  ».)  the  Jew*,  probably,  near  the  temple  huilt 
t)  0«.a.<,  about  H.  C.  WM 
\  In  the  re.erciuvs  in  this  and  the  following  notes,  the  Inmhs  and  ehuptm  of 
fw /,Vi/n«/«7«.Y//  /'re/oration  are  gi veil,  with  the  Julys  of  the  edition  (f'liv) 
rented  at  C;loyne,  ItiMi 

*  Elenzar  1a\s  it  down  a*  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  T.jiw,  that  there 
•far  milk  <io'i>;  ^MONOS  »<>  ThKOS  KSTI ;»  viii.  <>.  p.  371.  a;  the 
*H  bt iivj,  what  is  im-I  in  Likk  v.  21.  John  v.  II.  xvii.  3;  not  *KIS,  as  in 
DltT.  \i  1.  Mahk  xii.  29,  32;)  and  Aristolmlus  asserts  *6W  *.t  erery  where. 
l*'E.\iii.  10. /i.  377.  i>.  In  other  passages  it  is  f  lis  supremary,  and  intini'e 
f**»\  r.ither  than  h.s  mmersal  presence,  that  is  asserted;  Ptolemy  is  made  to 
ill  Him,  *tiii-:  gkkitkit  •■ow,»  (viii.  1.  /».  302.  <;.)  and  Eleazar,  in  his  reply, 
**■!  A1.L-BI  Li\«  (Jon1:  who  afterward  *avs  the  wliole  Mosaick  code  inculcates 
'*'  fwrr  of  (Jod.*  viii.  .0,  1*;  ;»/».  3»>I  A,  371.  n.  Other  pas>aues  occur  at 
^■373.11.  377.  a.  &.c.  Thou  Ji  the  work  ascribed  to  Arisht-us,  (c -Maining 
Bw«tof  the  extracts*  referred  t«»  here,)  was  not  written  by  him,  it  is  yet  ancient, 
e'ectit  viii  followed  Iiv  Juxephux.  Ant'uj.  \\.  XII.  e.  ii.  Pritleaus,  anno  '217. 
W3U.3I. 

t  In  this  way  the  Divine  manifestation  recorded  (ins.  xxii.  II,  12,  is 
teotioned  hy  Alexander  Volyhistnr.  (P.  K.  ix.  19.  p.  121.)  omitting  that  th« 
An»l  spoke  from  hcaren,  and  adding  that  he  brought  the  ram  to  Abraham. 
Mm*  He  who  gave  to  .lacid*  the  name  Israel*  (CiKN.  xxxii.  21—32,)  is  called  by 
btmetntis,  Vim  angel  of  6W,'  and  *//ic  angel  f  (ix  21.  /'.  423.  i>.)  without  any 
°f  the  expressions  by  which  even  Joseph  us  si  unifies  that  this  Angel  was  Divine. 
4»//y.  I.  xx.  2. — In  addition  to  these  scriptural  instances,  Kujwlernus  ascribes 
to  £«orA  and  his  son  Methuselah,  knowledge  revealed'/*//  angels  of  Cod,1  and 
taosraitlcd  to  posterity.  The  sentence  immediately  follows  that  which  is  quo- 
ted from  Grahe,  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  (1H21,) 
ft-  miii, — iv ;  and,  along  with  the  different  modes  of  naming  the  Deity  in  that 
••rk,  (*ee  p.  411,  and  note  ••)  seems  to  favour  the  opinion  dubiously  sug- 
0*U*I  by  the  tran>lator,  Ahp.  Lmtrenee,  that  it  waa  tcompo.>ed  at  d liferent 
J^nod*.1    //.  xxxiv.— I*.  E.  ix.  17.  p.  419.  c. 

}  Artapamts  thus  relates  the  call  of  Moses;  "77*c//  wy,  that  fire  sud«lenly 
bontfrom  the  ground,  and  continued  burning  without  fuel  of  any  kind; — and 
t  A'ri««  voice  Mid  to  him,  that  he  was  to  make  a  military  expedition  into 
^fypt,"  &e.  P.  E.  ix.  27  p.  43  I.e.  In  the  same  extract,  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Man  related  two  ways;  yet  even  in  the  account  he  received  from  the  Heliopo- 
liUm,  and  which  asserts  a  miravle9  nothing  is  •■•id  of  the  Almighty  (iuide;  but 

(Euay,  p.  229.)  B  2 
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-  iiim=.*  ami  the  anihnipapaihia  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  t  are  explain**! 

't  sometimes  very  reasonably,  sometimes  otherwise,  but  always  «ila*. 
out  the  smallest  reference  tn  cither  the  SMina/t,  the 
manifestations,  or  the  personal  distinct  ions  or  the  Deity;  and,  insbcrt 
their  strain  ilnvnuihout  indicates  that  the  authors,  whether  HelleoiMii 
Jens  of  Alexandria,  or  Circcis,  held  not  the  Trinitarian  views  of  lit 
Ancient  Israeli  les.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  heavenly  sanctuary,  J  n* 
nf  any  divine  inhabitation  of  the  earthly. §  Tlic  philosophy  nf  Mt~: 
totle  was  evidently,  in  some  quarters,!'  displacing  a  number  ofieriptiaaT 
ideas,  which  had  somewhat  more  of  congeniality  with  that  of  FltBi 
it hcrchr  they  were  elsewhere  both  prolonged  and  corrupted. 


Of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  history  and  the  contents  are  ante  ate-  ; 
pilar.  Quoted  with  respect  by  several  of  the  ancient  ChriBa*  .. 
writers,  it  was  long  an  object  of  desire  to  the  learned  in  Europe;  til  . 
in  the  close  of  the  lust  century,  an  Klhiopick  version  ofit,  madcfiwsa 


oner,  thai  a 


.     p.  1:10. 
In  an  able  para;™}! 

it  there  ■!»  neither  tr 
mils  wen'  tin:  mult*  o 


i   the  wo,  "lire   bhunl 


I  Mores  an.1  tlmt  when  Hie  Eiryptinns  bid  » 


thou:  bdba*" 


mina  iIk  Rivjnir  of  tlie  Law,  drnfufiAniiiJ"* 
icirtnunpetcral  Sinji;  but  that  the  fire  an-ll"* 
ine  arnnccment.Hr  apparatus,"  ("lliEM  ««** 
anv  lint  1li<:  people  «l  lurui'l  us  pn-M-nc.  P.  "j 
viii,  1(1.  pp.Vn.  C— :17s*.  a.- Query;  Was  tliis  Aristohului  wbw  SwUm** 
Set  AtTH  xsiii.  H;  bImi  Halt  [;!]  bcluw. 

■  F.lrazar'i  cxplanaliun  of  thaw,  i*  swn  in  P.  K.  viii.  D.  pp.  372—373. 

t  AtMAuIha  treats  of  litis,  P,  E.  viii.  10.  pp.  370— 3TS. 
♦  Nor  is  the  Deity  called  'Ihr  Gwl  n/kmertt,'  as  lie  lisd  *n  frtijnmitj  b««* 
rriptllr.il  mi  I  'ii1  .ii"  1:1  ;■'!:'!  »  riti:i.:  -.  i.--;n.-ialtv  it 
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nner  one  into  Greek,  was  brought  from  Abyssinia  by  Bruce;  which  appkn 
is  since  been  translatd  into  English  by  Dr.  The    lowj    lost       mx_ 

ticharl  L lurenee, now  Archbishop  of  Cash^l.  Book  of  Enoch. 

iy  internal  evidence  it  is  shown  to  ha\e  been  composed  in  the  reign 
of  Herod  the  Great,  (probably  in  an  early  part  of  it,)  by  a  resident  in 
one  of  the  mo?;t  northern  of  the  countries  to  which  the  Israelites  had 
been  carried  captives.*    Possibly  some  parts  may  be  of  an  earlier  date.f 
It  exhibits  much  of  the  general  cast  of  sentiment  observable  in  the 
Apocrypha;  but  the  writer's  more  vigorous  and  fervid  imagination  led 
flimio  darinir  excursions  be vond  the  usible  universe,  described  with  a 
«M  grandeur  and  brilliancy  of  conception,  in  which  the  reader,  not- 
withstanding the  triple  translation,  often  feels  a  lively  interest.'.     The 
Archbishop  recommends  it,  as   containing  "credible  proof  of  what 
were  the  Jewish  opinions  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;"§  and  Dr. .!.  P. 
Smith, yet  more  strongly,  in  these  words; — Here  "we  have  an  unde- 
niable witness  to  the  religious  opinions  and  expectations  which  were 
entertained  by  at  least  some  of  the  .Jewish  nation,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  Christianity;'1  in  countries  where  "the  stream  of  traditionary 
dnctrine  was  less  likely  to  be  corrupted  than  in  Egypt,  by  a  mingled 
phlfwophy,  or  in  Palestine,  by  Pharisaism  and  Saddueeisin.'Yi     Let  us 
examine  with  some  care  this  remarkable  document,  which   Divine 
ftwidencc  hath  opportunely  brought  to  light,  during  what  Mr.  Douglas 
his  aptly  named  "  a  state  of  transition"  in  theological  science,*!  when 
it  may  the  more  powerfully  influence  opinion. 

The  I" nity  of  God  appears  throughout.  His  common  title  after 
Ac  beginning  of  ch.  xxxvii,  is  The  Lord  of  spirits  ;**  previously,  God  or 

*  An  ample  account  of  the  book  is  given  in  the  Ahp.'s  Preliminary  Disser- 
tation; ati'i  a  shorter  in  Br.  J.  P.  Smith**  Scripture  Testimony,  (Urd  Edit.) 
'•fi/'f.  .VW— .010;  also  in  Mr.  \Y.  Oshurn'x  Doctrinal  Error's  of  the  Apo's- 
«*«/ and  Early  Fathers*  /y.r33.)  01  —  f»o.-  Mr.  O.  considers  that  our  present 
*°fj  of  the  Book  of  Kuoch  'has  been  largely  interpolated  from  the  New  Tcsta- 
■wt:  (Sutr  at  the  foot  of  p.  01.)  which  question  I  leave  to  the  consideration 
•f  otLeis.  The  yiiopieiou  seems  to  me  in  a  groat  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
punnUm*  ami  it  doc*  not  appear  that  either  of  the  other  two  writers,  or  Dr. 
Ufflmim  (a  (urnun  divine  quoted  by  Dr.  Smith)  has  entertained  it. 

f  Set*  the  close  of  note  [f]  on  p.  4011,  and  note  [**]  on  this. 

.  ♦  The  Archbishop  of  (ashel  has  closed  his  Preliminary  Dissertation  with  a 
J**  encumium  of  the  writer's  genius,  which  Dr.  Smith  has  copied  into  his  Scr. 
yd.  |.  zi'j.  Mr.  Oslmrn  calls  it  a  "highly  imaginative  and  beautiful  work," 
</'•  $?,)  and  it.*  author  "highly  gifted."    />.*03. 

5  p.  xl.  Smith's  Scr.  Test.  I.  012.  ||  .Scr.  Test.  I.  530. 

•J  See  the  extract  on  p.  157. 
•'  This  title  occurs  about  a  hundred  times  between  the  beginning  of  ch. 
Mwii,  and  the  close  of  ch.  lxx;  but  not  once  in  the  thirty. four  chapters  that 
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-  Lord;  and  oeensionally  other  titles  ore  used,  a*  seen  in  t 
j  below,*  either  sinjjy,  or  grouped  lofjciher,  as  in  the  other  api 
writings.!  There  is  express  mention,  in  several  place*.  «f  a  I 
sanrtunry;*  uhieh  is  still  more  frequently  allmlnf  in,  op  the 
a  larjje  part  of  the  Hoot,  and  is  the  subject,  in  ch.  sit,  of  a  de* 
tnily  sublime.  §    The  earthly  sanctuary  in  Israel  is  also  u 

folium.  T)ii<  ilifliTcwi'  favours  the  iilea  llnl  the  work  was  -niter,  at 
alii.' interval-,;  pi.-.ihh  l.y  ilirlrrvni  nnauM.;  ■  nipjiontion  further  n 
perllap>,  l.y  flriarn't  ivnrsikil  mention  of  "the  aM*a  railed  KnoihV1 
■I -li  appellant  nrKnnch," J  in  the  plural.  (In  Kiiih:  Hem.  xxviii.  +r.  J 
f •n-ilil.ilitii.  Purl  II.  eh.  xxxviit.  %\— 8,  m,'-.)  Tlw  title  «/.wrf  nj 
whirl,  srein..  lu  he  a  iiiUiiuiie  fi.r  the  aiu-irnt  one,  '.Ikikivah  of  I 
uniformly  Riven  Up  I  lie  .S'lij.r.'iur  Divine  IVnon  ;  whirh,  ali.nj  with 
i|iinirv  »fit«  onwrriirc,  pi-mlnm  a  re«™ hlnnre  in  this  mpert  belt 
hm.t  of  MutiMit,  (hi-  /'.:!■".  I.  VI.  t-f.)  and  tlii>  of  Ksorii  It*  nut 
tait'ly  itiiitalril  tin.-  Li>t  ol  tin  nrnnlu-ts;  as  it  is  certain,  ho  did  1UMEI 
-  Ili-hle  (:<■•!  n-ril  <imi.lv  in  perils' p*  a  wore  pla-iM  in  the  whole  i 
Hi,.1  f;,*ih,.«i,  eh.  i.  r.  N.  *(.W  •lfri"l;'  in.  3.  M.'OD  «/  Hie  irw*/,* 
r-.  i.i,,.;,  .w/J:  Kxxiii.  2.— i./'/ifiiirn,' xiii.  6.  '  mo-l  higli  6W,'  xxi 
11.      'C,i".'  nui./  /rn/A,'  lx.    II.   —   lleside  ' Ijinf  plaeeil  singly,  or  ' 

p.n.n is'i,u;."Hi.;r,'  Ifr.  (..,■■■! mini;  thus  ahi.iit  4.i  limes)  'Ij'Moj 

a rul  •  hull •■>  :'■■  '/my,'  I..  I"1  w-pnrntrlv  (im-rilernl, — »r  fiml  '  (Ac  7m 
xii.  3.  •ll,.),.,!ii  /...i-rf.'M-.  N.n.  *Lobd  »fW>,  ix.  3.— i/ii-W  )■ 
(I.  -  ,.f,.rh»n:--:jtl<r  eir/i/lxii.  2.— «f  brum,' tv.  II.— o/nfl  At  i 
nf  intern,'  l\s\iii.  i.  —  o/"  Mr  noriit,'  Ivi.  4.  —  of  ■ronMt,'  Ixxi 
o/'ni/  it-iHi/ii,'  l«.i.  H ;  '  I.I.sd  nf glory,'  xxii.  15.  xxiv.  1 1,  axxr. 
xli.  I.  Ixii.2.  Ixxii-.  7.  Isxiii.  IO.-w™ta;  lxii.  2. — o/'ri^dwmiiir 
l.i.  flxxxix.48.)  r,.3.-i,;>f.,n.r>ir,Mxxxii.  12.  —  The  heilv  it  aim 
>lk,Ki«!i,'i*.  :t.  Ixxxiii.  2."  'A'in,, .;/•(;««,■  ix.  3.  ]xii.(i,9.  lx 
— •■fglitig,'  Ixxx.  I — al'prarr,'  xii.  3.  'King  orer  nil  ihingi,'  lxii.  B. 
—  'gt,;<l — ' rnvliislittq  h~ii«/;'  Ixxxiii.  6. —  si-ii.  14. — suit.  !>,  II. 
'M;.l/.y,*i;f>„r,'xiv.  I.  ri,i.  3.  civ.  n.  1.  -tht  ll«hi  W  f/,e  Migl 
i-3.  eiv.i.li.  -Mr  Hii/v  0«',- xxiv.  10.  (x.-ii.  fl,  IB.)  lxiv.ll.  '/ 
«m/  fir  fin-nl  Oni,'  Ixxxiii.  I.  x.'i.  2.  scvi.  1.5.  'the  (Irral  ami  fit 
('lb,    G.-tl 
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«!,*  in  what  pretends,  of  course,  to  be  jnrophecy ;  since  the  boot  professes  appen- 

tn  hare  been  written  by  Enoch.     In  this  way,  the  tabernacle  made  by  DIX  **• 

Hones.*   Solomon's   building   the   temple,  J    its    destruction,  §    and 

after  the  captivity,  its  restoration  under  Zerubbabcl,||  arc  distinctly 

noticed.     Having  brought  his  pretended  prophecy  down  to  his  own 

day,  the  writer  puts  a  prediction  of  judgments  he  thought  impending,^! 

into  the  mouth  of  Enoch;  who  adds,  "/  stood  beholding  him  [the 

littd]  immerge  that  ancient  house," — *1/  also  saw,  that  the  Lord  of  the 

thttp  (the  people  of  Israel)  prod  need  a  new  house,  great,  and  /of tier 

lAtft  the  former,  which  he  bounded  by  the  former  circular  ijwt.n    <$r.** 

i    The  last  words  clearly  show  the  expectation  of  a  better  temple ;  ■)+  but 

neither  here,  nor  in  the  former  parts  of  this  historical  prediction,  is 

there  more  than  a  very  slight  mention  of  the  Shclrinah,  if  any  at  all.  JJ 

The  expectation  of  a  general  prevalency  of  true  religion  on  earth,  is 

fcitj  is  amn/ing.  Both  the  outer  wall  and  the  'habitation'  arc  built  of 'stones 
•f avrtal,'  miittinir  %a  vibratiutt  flame ; '  (v.  10 — 12.)  far  surpassing  the  marble 
•koH!whiti-nt-><  and  brilliancy  Josephus  celebrates.  (Jewish  War,  V.  v.  6  )  The 
'hiiitation'  is  spacious,  (r.  12,)  not  confined,  like  the  sanctuary,  which  was 
Mbab.mt  70  feet  by  3,3;  and  the  second,  instead  of  bein£  far  less,  was  im- 
■wnsely  larger  than  the  first,  (v.  \o;  evmjiarc  Raritii  iii.2f,  25.)  In  the 
ftrtlih  edifice,  the  holy  place  had  some  li^ht,  tin:  holivst,  none  at  all,  except 
•«f»i»//y,  u hen  the  Shekinah  was  there.  In  the  Pseiulo-F.noeh's,  this  too  is 
toersul:  the  first  was  floored  with  crystal,  and  roofed  with  lightning  and 
i'wwj  rr.  12.)  the  floor  of  the  second  *was  on  Jin;'  and  the  roof  **?  blazing 
/»».'  (v.  16.)  *So  greatly  did  it  excel  iu  all  points,  in  glory,  in  magnificence, 
n4in  magnitude,  that  it  is  imj»*ssiblr  to  describe  to  you  either  the  splendour  or 
thtutmt  of  it.*  (r.  l.j.)  Alter  m<  ntioning  the  throne  he  adds,  i'J'o  look  upon 
**  *4*  impassible.  Ose  great  in  gloiy  sat  upon  if :  whose  robe  was  brighter 
l*w  the  sun,  and  whiter  than  snow.     So  angel  was  ca/xddc  of  penetrating  to 

^th*  fare  of  him,  the  fiLORiovs  and  the  Kpfi'Loknt;'  'myriads  of 

•i^M*  were  before  him.1  (rv.  20 — 23 ;  21.) — Such  are  the  sublime  conceptions 
"Nndc.1  upon  the  material  sanctuary,  original! g  a  narrow  house  of  boards, 
*»•»*  total  length  wa>  not  twenty  yards.  And  these  ideas  of  va*tne»s  and 
'Vy,  it  may  be  well  to  remember,  were  current  when  the  Apocalypse  was  first 
)*blhbvf|;  in  which  the  heawnly  sanctuary  appears,  with  a  marked  corres- 
P'wltnre  to  the  earthly,  but  immensely  more  spacious  and  brilliant.  If  I 
tt'*take  not,  the  Book  of  Knoch  ma\  assist  the  mind  to  rise  to  the  true  subli- 
JJJtjr  of  the  apostle  John's  inspired  conceptions. — A  shorter  description  of  the 
•^viftt  habitation  occurs  in  Kxom  Ixx.  ft— 13. 

•  (xxiv.  9.     lii. 6.)     xcii.  II.  t  Ixxxviii.  60. 

t  Ixxxviii.  81— 83;  also  89,  90,  92.  §  Ixxxviii.  101—103. 

5  hmiii.  1 1 1 — I II.         f  Ixxxix.  29—37.  ••  lxxxix.  38,  39,  12,  a,  b. 

ft  Whether  the  writer  expected  it  would  stand  on  much  more  ground  than 
™*  former,  seems  not  very  clear.  The  words  ^bounded  by  the  former  circular 
Jr*V  and  r.  43,  seem  against  this  idea ;  the  words,  kgreaV  in  r.  39, ' large,  wide* 
n  *•  44,  in  favour  of  it.  Compare  xcii.  1 4,  and  /».  39»>,  w.  ••,  //.  397,  n.  •,  p.  -106, 
«.f. 

tt  The  places  where  it  mitdit  have  been  expected  to  be  mentioned  are 
foxviii.  60,  83.  Possibly  its  departure  may  be  alluded  to  in  r.  90,  92.— See 
«b>  Ixxxi*.  43.    xcii.  9.  14.    cii.  4.    civ.  a.  1. 
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,,'i;v;  vvttiI  tiiii's  stro:i  ;ly  rxjiri'*s."l. 

*Jj  .<>the  4:-/'.'  will  !■■'  rename  1  prwntly. 

OnoncpaH-arenflhis  rl:mari:Jl,:>l.f..1«.copit.-J  in  the  unto  brfi 
the  archhishnp  oi'('a*!icl  comment  as  f»Uous.    "Here  (hen  we  I 
The  Trinity  in  l/-r  mil  lncR.1v  the  declaration  of*  /Vm« 

/A».i     -./"    /.'h-,<-a,  1ml  thai  of  u  previse  und  distinct  Trii 

of  Persons,  under  tin'  mprcine  appellation  of  God  and  Lard*: 
Ij>nlx  are  denominated  tin-   Eltrl  Our,  and  Mr  <>/Arr  [divine]  At 
who  is  represented  a*  ••utm^nd  in  the  formation  nf  the  world,  on  t 
day,  that  is,  on  the  (lav  nf  creation.  Audit  should  be  add; J,  that U] 
tlii-Kc  a  particular  class  nf  anpds  is  m?u'.ii>ncd  as  appropriately  attend 
ant." — "Here  there  is  nothing*.' ablialisiical;  here  there  is  no  alienor} 
bill  a  plain  and  clear,  although  slieht  allusion  to  a  dot-trine,  ul 
had  il  not  formed  a  pari  of  the  popular  erced  al  the  time,  would  hcanx- 
ly  have  been  intelligible.     Three  Lords  are  enumerated;  the  Lonl 
of  spirits,  the  I^iril  the  1'Jett  One,  and  the  1-nrd  the  olher  Power; 
enumeration  which  ri iilcnily  implies  the  aclm  wlcd^ment  of  thrct 
distinct  I'enwms  pari  id  pal  in;;  in  the  nemo  and  in  the  power  i>\  iht 
Godhead.     Such,  therufure,  fmiu  the  evidence  belbre  us,  appears  to  I 
liavc  been  the  doctrine  ofllie  Jew*  respectim;  the  divine  nature,  an-  I 
tcccdcnlly  to  die  rise  und  promulgation  uf  Christianity."'  {  J 

In  several  other  passages,  some  nf  which.  Pr.  Smith  has  enpied    ; 
into  his  SeripUire  TeslinionY,§  very  distinct  mctilion  is  made  of  tht 
Second  Divine  Person.     He  is  introduced  Rrs\  as'tlte Elect  Our,  whina 
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a  voice  in  heaven  is  heard  blessing;*  next,  as  appointed  to  *a  throne  appfv- 
of  glory' ;f  then  along  with  Uhe  A ncictit  Tie  Second  Ptrstm,in       l>IX  r" 

ttf  </«//*,*  as  lSnn  of  man  \\    afterward,  Me    book    of    Hunch. 

ho  is  called  by  the  Deity,  " my  Kon;"§  and  by  the  prophet,  ''the 
Elect  and  the  Concealed  Ont\*\  '.Vow  of  woman ,'«!  and  'Messiah.1** 
To  these  titles  may  be  added,  *//"///  <htr\  and  'ltt.jhteaus  One\\\  He 
is  said  in  have  existed  and  to  have  been  'invoked'  before  the  world  was 

*  xl.  4, ."». — 77//'  first  voire  blessed  the  Lord  of  spirits  for  evrr  and  for  ever. 
7»f"  srrumt  race  /  heard  hlcsshiy  the  I'M-tt  (hu\  ami  the  ileet  who  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  thr  Lord  uf  spirit*. — The  title  *  Elect  One,*  coincides  with  ls.\. 
Xiii.  I.  xliii.  10,  from  which  it  may  have  been  taken.  See  I.ikk  xxiii. 
3-3,  and  liooth mud  on  Ps  ii.  12. — The  title  '  Elc-t  One1  occurs  sab^ciiuciuly  at 
xlv.  3,  I.  xlviii.  h.  i»,  -J.  i„  3,  5.  Ii. .%  10.  liv.  o.  Ix.  7,  10,  13.  On  xxxviii. 
fi,  see  note  [ff  J  on  thi<  pajje. 

f  xlv.  3,  I. — lx.  10.     lxi.  9.     lx\iii.  30,  10. 

*  xlvi.  1.  Smith's  Srr.  Test.  I.ii.%,7.  It  is  p'ain  the  Pseudo-Enoch  con- 
tulc-rvd  th<.se  throughout  a'*  two  distinct  Person*;  and  not,  according  to  the 
important  (ami,  I  apprehend,  enmctj  view  whieh  Dr.  S.  has  iriven  of  Das.  vii. 
51 — N,  as  denoting  the  Saviour's  two  natuies.     Scr.  Test.  I.  -112 — 11 1. 

§  eiv.  A.  2. 

Jj  x'viii.  5.  The  reference  in  't'onaa/ed1  mav  have  been,  in  part,  that  hint- 
rd  on/>.  393.     See  also  lxi    10.     Smith's  Scr.  Test.  I.  ,0-13. 

%  lxi.  9.  Smith's  S.  T.  I.  -313.  The  reference  may  have  been  to  Is  a.  vii. 
11.  ix.  I),  7.,  and  nii^ht,  I  think,  be  nia>!c  before  the  event;  s-.>  that  I  do  not 
8A.*  in  this  pava^e,  the  proof  of  interpolation,  whieh  has  been  supposed.  Sec 
p.  411,  n.  *. 

**  xlviii.  a.  1 1.  (Smith's  Srr.  Test.  I.  539.)     Ii.  4. 

+  r  A  part  of  ch.  xlviii.  a.  is  translated  differently  by  Drs.  Laurence  and 
Ht.jjhtan.  l*v  the  former  it  is  siven  thus:  (»)  7 herefore  the  Elect  and  the 
Cunceahd  One  evicted  in  his  presence  before,  the  world  was  created,  and  for 
erer.  (6j  In  hi*  presence  [he  existed ].  and  has  re  rented  to  the  saints  and  to  the 
righteous  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  ;  for  he  has  f  reserved  the  tot  of  the 
riyhtcon*,  At.  (\st  edition,  1H2I.)  Hy  the  latter,  who*e  (Jerman  version  is  ren- 
dered into  Kn^lish  by  Dr.  Smith,  it  is  jtfven  thus:  (;*>)  On  this  aceount  was  the 
Chosen  One  and  the  Hidden  One  in  his  presence,  before  the  world  was  created ; 
and  for  ever  (6)  in  his  presence,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  hath 
I'SVKILED  thk  Holy  One  AND  the  Righteous  One  ;  for  he  hath  preserved 
4rc  (Scr.  Test.  I.  53H.)  This  mode  of  translation  makes  the  words  "holy" 
and  uRIGIITEOL's",  titles  of  the  Second  Divine  Person  j  whieh  is  in  striking 
accordance  with  the  New  Testament  use.  See  pp.  216,  217,  378,  107.  May 
not  the  words  'the  riyhteous  and  the  holy1  in  Kxoch  xxxviii.  ;>,  have  the  same 
sense?  In  xeii.  9  the  time  of  Moses  is  predieted  thus:  Subsequently,  in  the 
fourth  with,  during  its  completion,  the  visions  of  the.  hoi.v  and  the  righteous* 
shall  be  seen,  he  If  the  words  "holy"  and  "righteous"  here,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  singular  numlwr,  and  denote  the  Deity,  the  word  visions  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Second  Person  must  be  intended.  The  reader's  con- 
clusion upon  this  point  will  be  affected  by  the  meaning  he  may  affix  to  the  title, 
Lord  of  the  sheep.     See  p.  418,  &c. 

Another  passage  seems  to  denote  the  same  Person,  executing  his  ancient  office 
of  Angel,  a  title  never  given  him  in  Enoch.  It  is  Ixxvi.  2.  'The second  [wind] 
is  called  the  south,  because  the  Most  High  tfiere  descends,  and  frequently  there 
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'  created,*  and  to  have  been  preserved  in  secret  since  the 
'  yet  revealed  to  the  elect. t  lie  is  mentioned  as  hai-ing  been  the  i» 
strut-ter  and  preserver  of  the  righteous,  apparently  before  ErweU 
time  it  but  ranch  brighter  revelations  axe  to  he  expected  tram  fail 
time  to  come.  §  His  government  is  to  overawe,  or  to  dethrone 
punish,  kings  and  rulers;;,  aiid  is  to  be  universal.^  Angela  a*  «l 
as  men  arc  lo  be  judged  by  him.**  He  is  to  be  extensively  the  <*■ 
ject  of  worship,  and  of  lru.it.ff-  When  seen  in  prophetick  vision  nidi 
'the  Ancient  (if  days,'  his  'countenance  reiembled  that  a/ a  man, — aw/sl 
of  grnce,  like  [that  of]  one  of  the  holy  angeli  ,-'{J  bat  no  further  (as- 
cription is  given  of  his  appearance ;  only  his  moral  excellent*  ■ 
declared, §§  and  his  future  manifestation  predicted.]!] V,  1[  ls  intimated 
in  the  first  mention  of  him,  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  elect,CT  in* 
to  him  are  subsequently  ascribed  their  piety  and  joy. *t  His  reign  ii 
to  diffuse  amazing  happiness  over  the  earth  ;*;  and  his  glory  is  to 
be  eternal.  *§ 

His  subordination  to  the  First  Person  is  intimated  in  the  term* 
Elect,  Meuiah,  and  Son ;  the  last  being  used  only  once,  and  withoO* 
the  slightest  intimation  of  what  the  author  supposed  to  have  been  if 
original  ground.*j|      It  is  further  shown  by  his  being-  said  to  hat* 

txitted—to  hare  hern  invoked — to  hare  been  premred  in  tecret — and  t^oU 
irae rttii  by  Df- 
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will  appear — in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,*  whose  su-  appbn- 
macy  is  thus  indicated.  By  Him  he  was  chosen,  f  from  Him  he  ^  j*; 
fa  Elect  One)  receives  the  wisdom  he  reveals,  J  and  by  Him  he  is 
ft  he  placed  on  His  throne ;  §  at  another  time,  he  is  said  to  be 
touting  before  the  Lord  of  spirits  ;||  and  by  His  authority  is  to 
lde  and  judge :  %  all  which  corresponds  with  the  mutual  relations 
tf  the  Two  Divine  Persons,  as  taught  in  the  Old  Testament. 

|     Of  the  Third  Person,  the  only  distinct  mention  in  this  book  has 
tm  noticed.**      To  a  few  other  passages,  in  Several 


of  which  his  influences  appear  to  be  de-  Topicks. 

Med  by  the  term  ' spirit',  references  are  given  below. ff 

There  is  not  in  this  book  any  intimation  of  Jehovah's  relation  of 
frber  to  his  people, £  or  of  any  matrimonial  connexion  between 
fa  Second  Person  and  Israel  or  Jerusalem. §§  Neither  is  there,  I 
Afak,  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  expectation  that  the  Messiah 
■odd  be  a  sacrifice  for  sins.|J|  His  reign  in  superhuman  glory  was 
fa  great  object  of  anticipation;  to  which  nothing  could  be  a  stranger 
•Mrtnat  than  his  life  of  abasement,  and  his  execution  as  a  malefactor. 

•  xlnii.  a.  3,  5, 6.    xlviii.  h.  4.    li.  10.    lxi.  10.    (lxviii.  41.)    Ixix.  1. 
f  xlvi.  2.  {  (xlviii.  a.  6.)  l.  3.  §  liv.  5.     lx.  10. 

I  ML  6.  2.  f  liv.  5.    lx.  11.    lxviii.  39,  41.  ••  p.  414.    lx.  13. 

ft  Xlviii.  b.  3.  lx.  14.  lxi.  3.  lxiii.  2.  Ixix.  2.  The  word  spirit  is  also 
'"'for the  human  soul,  lxx.  I,  6.  8,  13;  for  angelick  beings,  apparently, 
™*»*i  and  for  powers  of  nature,  lviii.  4,7—10,  12. 

tj  The  idea  of  Divine  Paternity,  I  think,  never  once  occurs,  except  as  it  is 
■pued  in  the  word  'Sow',  in  civ.  b.  2, p.  416,  n.  *||.  In  this  respect  the  Book 
•'Enoch  differs  both  from  those  in  the  English  Apocrypha,  where  Father  occurs 
*P**l*dlj  as  a  title  of  the  Deity,  denoting  his  relation  to  his  worshippers, 
■  ^  406,  n.  §,)  and  from  those  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  where  it  denotes  his 
Kbtian  to  creatures  generally. 

ft  Another  difference  between  Enoch,  and  some  books  of  the  other 
*P*ijpka,    See  p.  403,  and  2  Esdras. 

^  111  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  mention  of  sacrifices  of  any  kind, 
"*■  tile  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  end ;  nor,  that  I  have  perceived,  any 
■■■Oon  to  the  subject.  In  the  heavenly  temple  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  great 
**i  lacred  incense,  and  other  things  corresponding  to  the  like  objects  in 
v  cvthly  temple,  though  proportionally  superiour,  arc  either  distinctly 
gWkited,  or  plainly  alluded  to:  but  no  such  allusions  occur  in  Enoch. 
"ketber  the  author  thought,  as  Justin  Martyr  afterward  did,  that  animal 
•niices  were  not  offered  in  Enoch's  time;  (Dial*  c.  Try  ph. — Op.  (CoL  1686.) 

?i  W0,  b.  236,  e.  292,  a,  b.)  or,  as  others  in  a  following  age  supposed,  that 
•feed,  thu  was  done  without  any  warrant  of  divine  institution  j  (Quasi.  <$f 
*»  •<  Orthodox.  —  apud  Justin,  p.  442,  a,b.)  and  that  therefore,  in  a  volume 

(Essay,  p.  237.)  C9 
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apmw-         A  single  point  now  remains  Tor  inquiry.      En  thaptert  bontviii  « 

^".~  htJtUx,  in  a  series  of  emblems  pretended  to  be  prophetick,  is  gives 

'Lord  of  the  iherp,'  in  brief  history  of  (lie  flood,  the  patriarch 

At   book    of   Enoch.  and  tbc  people  of  Israel,  who  are  calk 

'ihrtp.'    Their  distress  in  Egypt  is  thus  represented:    "/  beheld  li 

tktep  moaning,  crying,  mj  petitioning  their  Lord,  uith  all  Uieir  night 
until  Ae  Lord  of  the  ehcep  ■anted  at  their  voice  from  [hit]  lojt 
habitation;  went  to  them;  and  impeded  them."* — The  title  'Lord* 
At  Attp'  thus  introduced,  is  used  nineteen  limes  more  in  those  I" 
chapters, t  and  never  afterword.  As  in  the  first,  so  in  the  subseqtiei 
passages,  the  acts  ascribed  to  him  are  those  «bich,  according  to  th 
present  Essay,  were  knov  long  before  the  time  of  the  Pseudo-Enocl 
on  Scriptural  grounds,  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Second  Person. 

profession  to  be  written  by  Enoch,  the   rite   of  sacrifice   ought  not  to  1 

introduced  ; or  whether  bis  zealous  aim  to  promote  lofty  imaginations  aa 

an  intellectual  worship  lad  him  lo  overlook  the  ritual  pat  or  religion  ; * 

whether  his  residence  at   a  distance  from  the  temple  induced  a  diminish" 

regard  to  its  observances; whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  no  alius* 

to  atonement  for  sin,  or  to  any  animal  sacrifices,  is  found  in  his  productinai 
' table  before     ' 


laxiviii.  83,  114.  In  the  latter  verse,  the  distinctions  or 
food  appear;  but  nowhere  in  the  book,  I  think,  any/  rites  of  purifleatlal 
This  last  circumstance  makes  it  questionable  whether,  as  might  otherwise  t 
imagined,  the  absence  of  sacrificial  ideas  indicates  agreement  with  the  Jewis 
sect  of  the  Esienes,  who  did  sot  sacrifice  at  the  temple,  bnt  highly  value 
their  religions  ablations.  ( Josephta,  War,  If.  viii.  5.  Julia.  XVIII.  i.  4 
Fhtfa  saysl(H.  457,  s.)  they  did  not  sacrifice  animals  at  all ;  which  Brack 
reconciles  by  the  very  natural  supposition  that  Philo  speaks  of  the  Eggptim 
Easenes,  Jo'sephus  of  those  in  Palestine.  (Hid.  Phil.  II.  [1741]  77s 
JYMnnu't  Com.  II.  JoS.)  See  ».  438,  a.*. In  favour  of  the  suppositioii  liu 
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lioce  arises  a  considerable  probability  that  by  the  title  'Lord  of  a 
ftn'ii,'  the  author  intended  to  denote  That  Person  distinctly;  and  by  D 
Aw  ■hole  series  of  emblems,  his  interpositions  in  the  government  of 
■nd:  hi  which  light  the  events  were  certainly  viewed  by  the  adml- 
m  of  this  book  hi  Christian  antiquity.*    If  this  be  admitted,  the 


fcaribul  by  tbe  Pseudo-Enoch  ;  the  srnnd,  the  plan 
■^■■me  posngea  of  Scripture,  where  these  are  men 

d  by  the  Second  Divine  Person. 
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appen-  title,  'Lord  of  the  sheep\  will  appear  to  have  been  used  chiefly*  with 
Ix     '  reference  to  past  manifestations  of  the  Second  Person;  the  others 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  those  which  the  author  regarded  as  fiUure.f— 
The  argument  is  pursued  a  little  further  in  the  notes  below.  J 

(Prel.  Diss.  pp.  xiv — xix.)  The  way  in  which  these  authors  would  interpret 
the  title  "  Lord  of  the  sheep,"  appears  from  their  well  known  belief  thus 
expressed  by  Dr.  Waterland.  "  It  was  the  general  and  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  that  the  Person  who  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs,  who 
presided  over  the  Jewish  church,  gave  them  the  law,  and  all  along  beaded  and 
conducted  that  people,  was  the  Second  Person  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity." 
Vindication,  Query  18.  p.  272;  quoted  before,  at  greater  length,  p.  170. 

*  lxxxix.  26,  and  the  four  subsequent  places,  are  exceptions. 

f  xl.  5.  xlviii.  a.  2,  3, 5,  6.  arc  exceptions. 

J  The  argument  would  be  considerably  strengthened  if  we  could  feel  sure 
tli at  the  whole  book  was  written  by  the  same  author.  For  then,  the  difference 
between  his  usual  mode  of  representing  the  Lord  of  spirits,  as  enthroned  in 
heaven  in  unapproachable  brightness,  and  his  account  of  the  Lord  of  the  sheep, 
descending  to  the  earth,  guiding  Israel,  placing  himself  between  them  and  the 
pursuing  Egyptians,  &c.  &c.  being  so  considerable,  would  naturally  infer  that 
the  two  titles  were  given  to  distinct  Divine  Persons.  That  he  held  a  plurality 
in  the  Supreme  Essence,  is  evident  from  the  passages  referred  to,  p.  41 4.  n.  f, 
422,  ft,  *,5, 6;  and  the  mention  of  the  Second  Person,  as  having  already  been 
the  teacher  and  preserver  of  the  elect,  (xlviii.  a.  5, 6,)  to  whom  he  had  been 
revealed,  (lxi.  10.  p.  41.5,  n.  ft,)  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  character 
assigned  to  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  in  ch.  lxxxviii,  lxxxix. —  But  then,  in  these 
chapters,  there  is  no  indication  of  his  being  sent  by  a  S.iperiour,  or  actio; 
by  a  commission  from  the  God  of  heaven;  which,  notwithstanding  that  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  large  portions  of  Ezekiul's  prophecies,  (pp.  348— 
351,)  may  inject  a  doubt  as  to  the  writer's  view,  and  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
not  himself  assured  whether  the  series  of  manifestations  to  Israel  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  Second  Divine  Person,  or  to  the  First ;  whose  descent  on  Sinai 
he  mentions  once,  in  the  beginning  of  his  work.  (i.  3,  4.  See  also  lxxvi.  2.)— 
From  the  evident  inconsistencies  of  Philo,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  and  the  way 
in  which  Josephus  shuns  the  subject,  and  the  Cabulists  confused  it,  I  apprehend 
that  much  vacillation  of  opinion,  on  this  point,  had  grown  common  among 
the  Jews. 

On  the  other  hand;  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  book  of  Enoch  was 
"composed  at  different  periods,"  which  Abp.  Laurence  admits  may  have  been 
the  case,— part  of  it  before  the  time  of  Eupolemus,  (p.  409,  n.  +,)  who  lived 
more  than  a  century  before  the  Christian  era, — and  this  part,  where  the  title 
'  Lord  of  the  sheep1  occurs,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  (as  his  Grace 
has  very  ingeniously  and  satisfactorily  proved,  (Pre I.  Diss.  pp.  xxiii — xxxiii,)— 
then  it  would  appear  not  improbable  that  the  parts  where  the  Second  Person  is 
plainly  introduced,  are  of  an  earlier  age  than  ch.  lxxxviii,  lxxxix ;  and  that, 
in  the  interval,  the  knowledge  of  that  Person  had  very  perceptibly  faded  from 
the  minds  of  many  Israelites;  so  that  like  Josephus, a  century  after,  they 
ascribed  to  God  indefinitely,  or  to  the  First  Person,  (scarcely  acknowledging 
another,)  manifestations  and  acts  which  the  Scripture  attributes  to  the 
Second ;  as  also  do  all  the  Ante-Nicene  Christian  writers.  And  this  view  of 
the  subject  would  accord  with  the  remarks  on  pp.  352 — 354,  392—398. — 
The  occurrence,  however,  of  the  name  *  Parthians,'  and  the  supposed 
allusion  to  their  invasion  of  Judaea,  B.  C.  40,  (liv.  9,  10.  Prel.  Diss.  p.  xxix — 
xxxiii,)  present  objections  to  the  above  supposition ;  whether  of  much  weight 
or  not,  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  by  an  attempt  to  determine. — Whoever 
may  address  himself  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  will  of  ooum 

(240) 
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On  (he  whole,  the  book  of  Enoch  contains*  striking  and  import-  appen- 
*&  evidence  of  the  ancient  prevalence  of  Trinitarian  sentiments  m* _  \ 
■*■£  the  Jews,  as  derived  from  their  Scriptures,  Enoch 

id  the  manner  pointed  out  in  this  Essay.     The  reviewed. 

intbor  apparently  knew  nothing  of  Plato,  or  the  Grecian  philosophy; 
if  there  be  any  traces  at  all  of  the  Oriental  or  emanative  philosophy, 
Aeae  are  very  few  and  faint  ;f  and  I  sec  little  reason  to  suspect  the 
interpolation  of  his  work  by  Christians;    since  there  is  scarcely  an 

pj  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  current  mode  of  naming  the 
Deity  in  chapters  xxxvii — Ixx,  and  in  both  the  preceding  and  the  subsequent 
avt  of  the  book.     See  p.  41 1,  %  w.  **. 

It  appears  probable,  though,  I  think,  not  certain,  that  by  'the  Good  One* 
and'***  Lord  of  righteousness,'  in  lxxxix.  43,  48,  (both  uncommon  titles,)  is 
■earn  the  tame  Person  as  in  that  chapter,  and  the  preceding,  is  so  often  called 
*Uri  of  the  sheep.*  Hence  arises  the  doubt  hinted  in  the  close  of  note  *, 
«f.  412. 

•  In  agreement  with  the  position  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Second  Divine 
fafcra  bad  lon^  been  fading  from  the  publick  mind  of  the  Israelites,  is  the 
■Mil  proportion  which  the  passages  where  he  is  plainly  mentioned  in  the 
took  of  Enoch,  bear  to  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  where  no  trace  of  him  can  be 
famed.  The  whole  work  contains,  I  believe,  1069  verses;  and  those  io 
vhicb  the  Second  Person  is  plainly  mentioned,  or  alluded  to,  under  his  various 
jitltt,  do  not  exceed  sixty.  The  number,  however,  would  be  much  increased, 
tftbe  title  Lord  of  the  sheep  could  be  confidently  applied  to  him.  The  whole 
K*  of  passages  is  as  follows,  (xxxviii.  5.)  xl.  5.  xlv.  3.  4.  xlvi.  1—4. 
Aiii.  0.2—7,  1 1.  xlviii.  b.  2—4.  l.  3—5.  li.  4—10.  liv.  5.  lx.  7,  10— 
&  lxi.  1 — 18.  (lxxvi.  2.  xcii.  9.)  civ.  b.  2.  The  absence  of  any  men- 
tioo  of  this  Second  Person  is  as  remarkable  in  some  passages,  as  its  introduc- 
tion in  others.     See  lxx.  16. 

In  reference  to  some  other  titles,  given  elsewhere  to  the  Divine  Son,  it  may 
W  remarked,  (1)  That  the  term  'Word'  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Enoch,  that 
{have  noticed,  in  a  personal  sense. — (2)  Both  Wisdom  and  Iniquity  are  person - 
fed  in  ch.  xlii;  which  is  so  short,  that  it  may  be  given  entire.  It  is  of  value 
*  containing  some  proof  that  '  Wisdom1  in  Pro  v.  viii.  was  not,  even  by 
kneWtes  of  Trinitarian  views,  considered  to  mean  the  Son  of  God.  xlii.  1. 
Wkdom  found  not  a  place  [on  earth]  where  she  could  inhabit ;  her  dwelling 
brtfbrc  is  in  heaven.  2  Wisdom  went  forth  to  dwell  among  the  sons  of  men, 
^U  ike  obtained  not  an  habitation.  Wisdom  returned  to  her  place,  and  seated 
^net/in  the  midst  of  the  angels.  But  iniquity  went  forth  after  her  return,  who 
Puhliugly  found  [an  habitation,']  and  resided  among  them,  as  rain  in  the  desert, 

*d*siew  in  a  thirsty  land. Also  in  Enoch  lxxxiii.  4,  there  is  probably  an 

•DisioD  to  Pbov.  viii.  23,  24.— (3)  The  word  '  name',  besides  being  often  used 
unlaces  less  remarkable,  plainly  suggests  in  the  following  a  personal  sense ;  as 
Blunted  concerning  its  scriptural  use,  pp.  276,  ft.  f,  277.  Enoch  xlv.  3. 
xfo.  5.  lx.  11.  lxix.  1,  2.  All  these  passages,  however,  appear  to  be  capable 
•fa  different  interpretation.— (4)  The  term  Angel,  used  continually  for  heaven. 
IT  intelligences,  is  never  applied  to  the  Second  Divine  Person.  Some  account 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Pseudo-Enoch  concerning  created  angels,  may  be  seen 
«  Mr.  If".  Osburn's  "  Doctrinal  Errors  of  the  Apostolical  and  Early  Fathers  ;» 
<*•  5;  and  instances  of  particular  honour  paid  to  some,  in  Enoch  xl.  8, 9.  lix. 
I*  lxiii.  2,  4.  lxx.  4,  'archangel*',  11,16.  lxxi.  1.  lxxiii.  1.  lxxiv.  7,  fee. 
bxtUL  &  Uc.    lxvi.  14. 

t  Some  distant  resemblance  may  be  imagined  in  one  or  two  expressions, 

041) 
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appen-  expression  in  the  parts  most  liable  to  this  suspicion,  which  may  not 
dix  X*.  ke  accoonted  for  by  some  in  the  Old  Testament.* 

for  instance,  in  Enoch  xxxix.  8.  xl.  8,  9.  lix.  1.  Ixviii.  19—25,  &c» 
Ixxviii.  5.  But  if  that  delusive  system  had  indeed  been  current  where  the  au- 
thor resided,  it  would,  I  think,  have  impressed  on  fait  work  stronger  murks 
than  these.  His  translator  (whom  I  am  sorry  to  have  now  to  mention  as  the 
hUe  Abp.  of  Cashel,)  remarks  that  the  system  of  astronomy  detailed  in  ch.  Ixxl 
— lxxxi,  is  precisely  that  of  an  untutored,  but  accurate  observer  of  the  heaven* 
p.  198.  note  on  lxxi.  4. 

•  The  Selections  from  Dr.  Hoffman's  Notes,'  given  by  Dr.  Smith  (Scr. 
Test.  I.  539—541,)  show  how  readily  the  origin  of  many  phrases  in  EnocCI 
may  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  relick,  penned  in  a  wild 
country,  of  which  no  other  production  so  old  has  reached  us,  1  beg  leave  to 
invite  the  attention  of  those  who  may  study  it  more  thoroughly,  to  the  follow- 
ing  points. 

1.  There  is  one  important  particular,  probably  several  more,  in  which  the 
doctrines  in  this  book,  agree  witli  those  held  by  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes. 
These  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  eternal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments; but  not  in  any  resurrection  of  the  body.  Thus  they  differed  both 
from  the  Pharisees,  who  with  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  nation  zealouMy  main- 
tained this  last  tenet,  though  often  confused  with  some  notions  of  a  metempsy- 
chosis, and  from  the  Sadtlucees,  who  denied  a  future  state  altogether.  Jose- 
phus,  War,  II.  viii.  II,  14.  III.  viii.  5.  Matt.  xvi.  14.  xxii.  23.  John  is. 
2.  xi.  24.  Acts  iv.  2.  xxiii.  6 — 8.  Now  in  Enoch,  though  a  general  judg- 
ment is  often  predicted,  (ii.  x.  9,  15.  [xvi.  1.  xviii.  15.]  xix.  2,  3.  xxii.  4» 
12,  1 1,  xcii.  14,  16.  &c.)  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation,  1  think,  of  a 
general  resurrection,  nor  of  any  ;  unless*  perhaps  it  be  in  the  obscure  verse, 
L»  1,  which  however  I  think  none  will  maintain.  On  the  contrary,  in  several 
of  the  passages  last  referred  to,  and  in  others,  (xxii.  3,  5—7,9,  12 — 14.  cii. 
6.  ciii.  2,  3,  5.  cv.  23,  25.)  the  souls  or  spirits  of  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  are  spoken  of  as  receiving  separate  from  their  bodies,  eternal  retribu- 
tions. As  to  the  location  of  the  happy  souls,  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy 
between  c.  xxii.  1,  3,  where  they  are  said  to  be  in  some  '  delightful  places* 'on 
the  west',  c.  xxxix.  4 — 7,  where  they  are  in  heaven  with  the  angels,— and  e.ciu 
6,  &c,  where  they  descend  'to  the  receptiele  of  the  dead.'  These  passages  are  is 
different  visions  : — Were  they  also  penned  by  different  authors? 

2.  One  sentence  seems  to  imply  a  pre-existent  state  of,  at  least,  some  hu- 
man souls ;  (xxxix.  8.)  an  approach  to  the  doctrine  afterward  held  by  Orige* 
See  also  Enoch  cv.  3,  11. 

3.  The  long  and  curious  lists  of  Angels  mentioned  by  name,  in  this  book, 
(vii.  9.  viii.  3—8.  xx.  2—7.  xl.  8, 9.  Ixviii.  2, 4—6,  9, 17.  lxxxi.  1*- 
25.)  may  perhaps  explain  a  passage  of  Joscphtts,  concerning  the  Essenes,  hither- 
to very  obscure.  Dean  Prideaux  translated  it  thus  :  "  They  further  vow— 4ft 
preserve  with  equal  care  the  Books  containing  the  doctrines  of  their  sect,  and 
the  names  of  the  Messengers  [by  whose  hand  they  were  written,  and  conveyed 
to  th era. "J  All  after  the  word  l Messengers*,  is  added  by  the  translator;  who* 
as  if  doubtful  of  the  sense,  gives  the  greek  in  the  margin.  Connexion,  P.  IK 
B,  v.  Anno  107.  V....  p.  347.  Whiston  prints  the  phrase  thus— •'  and  the 
names  of  the  angels  [or  messengers.]"— and  adds  a  note  to  the  word  "angeh? 
in  which  he  introduces  Coloss.  ii.  18.  Dr.  Enfield,  in  his  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, (8ro.  1837,  ;;.396;  4/o.  II.  185,)  and  his  guide,  Brucker,  (II.  769,  note 
«,)  suppose  the  expression  denotes  the  '  angels'  then  believed  to  have  ( power 
over  the  affairs  of  this  world.'  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  '  names'  may 
be  those  found  in  Enoch,  and  that  this  may  be  one  of  the '  books*  of*  ike 
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t^e  come  now  to  the  important  writings  of  Philo  Judaus.    He  was  appen- 
tom  probably  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  DIX  *■ 
fiwn  bis  connexions,  station,  and  character,  was  a  person  of  prime 
consequence  among  the  numerous  .Tews  residing  at  Alexandria.  Many 
of  his  treatises  are  still  extant,  and  arc  of  a  character  too  peculiar  to 

Mpof  the  ancients,'  which  Joscphus  says  they  studied.       War,  II.  viii.  6,  7. 
See  also  Philo,  (Ed.  Mangey,)  II.  475.  E.      Prideaux,  p.  3.00,  357. 

Joseph**  says  (  War,  II.  viii.  12.)  that  some  of  the  Essenes  took  upon  them 
toforcull  things  to  come.'  The  Pseudo- Enoch  did  thitt;  and  how  greatly  he 
tiled,  is  remarked  by  his  translator.  Remarks,  pp.  209 — 21 1.—  Is  there  not 
i discrepancy  between  the  predictions  in  lxxxix.  25 — 38,  and  those  in  xcii.  12, 
15, («c  p.  209,)  indicating,  perhaps,  different  authors? 

4.  The  disuse  of  the  Temple  sacrifices  by  the  Essenes,  and  the  total  ab- 
ate of  sacrificial  ideas  from  Enoch,  was  touched  on  in  p.  417,  n.  ||||. 

5.  The  proof  that  the  Pseudo-Enoch  held  a  real  trinity  in  the  Supreme 
Stance,  is  comprehended,  I  think,  in  the  following  particulars.  He  gives  the 
'ilk Lord,  which  is  nowhere  applied  to  any  angel,  to  both  *  the  Elect  Onef  and 
he'  Other  Power,  $c.'  (See  p.  414,  n.  f.)  To  the  latter,  he  obscurely  attri- 
•te*  creative  energy  ;  to  the  former,  he  ascribes  a  part  in  the  providential 
pvtrnment,  more  mighty  and  important  than  is  intimated  concerning  any 
Hfd,and  a  throne,  invocation,  worship,  trust,  blessings,  ncne  of  which  are  given 
o  the  angels;  who  are  (at  least  some)  bis  attendants.  If  the  phrase  'for  ever,9 
Bllriii.  a.  5,  (copied  p.  415,  n.  t+j)  is  to  be  understood  of  the  past,  or  as  in- 
n&ng  the  prior  eternity,  existence  without  beginning  is  also  ascribed  to  him. 
tot  this  appears  doubtful ;  and  nowhere  is  the  Elect  One  said  to  be  one 
nth  the  Lord  of  spirits,  or  equal  to  Him;  nor  is  any  share  in  the  work  of 
teuion  ascribed  to  him.  (Compare  ix.  4.  xxxv.  3.  xli.  4.  lixr  9.  lxviii. 
0—36.  lxxi.  46.  Ixxx.  4.  c.  6,  7 ;  where  creation  is  ascribed  to  the  First 
*twm.)  On  the  whole;  the  evidence  that  the  Pseudo-Enoch  believed  the 
•econd  and  Third  Divine  Persons  to  be  consubstantial  with  the  First,  is  not  so 
W,  as  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  such  Persons,  the  subordination  of 
he  two,  and  the  entire  harmony  of  all.  There  is  no  proof  of  his  maintaining 
^theism,  or  what  was  long  after  known  as  A  nanism  ;  but  his  expressions 
■ght,  I  think,  be  interpreted  as  consistent  with  either  of  these  erroneous 
ehenes.  The  probability,  however,  is  that  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Old 
fatament  was  retained;  but  less  distinctly;  partly  for  want  of  the  im- 
wtant  words,  Jehovah,  Jah,  and  Elohim. 

6.  In  like  manner  it  seems  probable  that  the  writer  believed  in  a  future 
kmmation  of  the  Second  Divine  Person ;  which  is  no  where  expressly  stated, 
tt  may  be  inferred  from  his  calling  the  Elect  One  repeatedly — 'Son  of  man,9 
■d  ooee — 'Son  of  woman.9  See  p.  415.  But  an  objection  arises  from  lxxxix. 
4,  where  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  seems  to  be  predicted,  without  any  such  in- 
nation;  and  with  statements  which,  if  ( the  Lord  of  the  sheep,*  in  v.  47,  be 
■  Second  Person,  are  inconsistent  with  the  hope  of  His  incarnation,  Per- 
ips,  however,  as  hath  been  already  suggested,  that  part  of  the  volume  was 
■aposed long  after  the  other;  possibly  by  a  different  author:  and  it  may 
ow  the  decay  of  trinitarian  sentiments  in  a  course  of  years,  rather  than  set 
fafe  the  evidence  in  ch.  xlvi,  xlviii,  &o.  that  an  incarnation  was  expected. 

Here,  for  the  present,  1  olose  my  comments  on  the  Book  of  Enoch;  which 
add  have  been  of  smaller  extent,  if  the  document  itself  had  been  of  less  in- 
rest,  or  more  generally  known.  As  the  larger  portion  of  them  is  thrown 
to  the  notes,  they  will  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  those  readers  who  feel 
Meeting  it  little  curiosity,  or  who  wish  not  to  digress  from  the  main  question 
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ifpkn-  admit  of  a  brief  description.*    They  have  been  frequently  appeal 

*"*?,•  in  theological  discussion* ;  and  largo  extract*  relating  t<>  the  pn 

Fhiln'i  doctrine  of  inquiry,  have  bees  given  in  the  worl 

the  Second  Person.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  and   the  late  Mr. 

Treffry ;  by  referring  to  which,  I  •hall  consult  both  the  reader's  i 

Along  with  the  Unity  of  God,  PhUo  teaches.  In  very  many  pit 
the  existence  of  a  Second  Divine  Person.  After  extracting 
principal  passages  of  this  kind,  (occupying  sixteen  pages,)  Dr.  Si 
presents  a  statement  of  the  titles  whereby  the  author  names 
;  which  is  as  follows. 


*  They  conrist  very  much  of  allegorical  fnteipretttioni  of  the  earlier 
tiont  of  sacred  history.  Mr.  R.  Trtfry'*  character  of  tbem,  pp.  76—1 
veiy  just;  but  accounts  not  Tor  the  ■trengenen  or  their  contents.  See  To 
twPi  New  Tat.  Atttmgti,  on  Joan  i.,  Dr.  J.  P.  SmHh'i  Scr.  TtO.  B. 
»ii.,  and  nnici,  Dr.  Greumam'i  "  Q  mankind  Phfloasss,"  (LipriB,  182 
Brucktr,  and  Enfield. 

PUlo  was  enamoured  of  the  style  of  Plain,  and  of  bit  philosophy,  Is  I 
he  was  well  versed  ;  but  mingled  it  with  dogmas  derived  from  various  p 
sources,  as  well  as  front  the  Greet  vmion  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  Br 
(II.  798,  800,..l ;  VI.  453.)  and  oihera  (c.  a.  Afonjs»,  pre/,  p.  xlv.  J  : 
have  remarked,  be  knew  very  little  of  Hebrew,  and  was  nnt  well  acqu 
with  the  history  and  institutions  of  his  nMion.  His  philosopbical  notioi 
inculcates,  by  meant  of  allegory,  m  the  interiuur  and  ikiblimer  set 
Seriptnrr;  which,  fur  their  sake,  be  every  where  perverts.  Hit  object  sp 
to  hsve  been  twofold  ;— to  recommend  the  Alexandrian  form  of  Ptaloaii 
fail  Jeiciih  countrymen,  to  whom  it  might  not  have  been  palatable  witbon 
apparent  sanction  from  their  Law  f— and  to  spread  among  the  Genii! 
_..:._    .,__.  l^  people  f»r  from  being  inrerionr,  bad  been  the  pneurst 

' —       This  cm 
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"To  this  Object  he  gives  the  epithets  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  appen- 
Piia-begotten  Son,  the  Eldest  Son,  the  Word,  the  Divine  Word,  J^J^ 
the  Eternal  Word,  the  Eldest  Word,  the  Most  Sacred  Word,  the 
fnst-begottcn  Word,  the  Offspring  of  God  as  a  stream  from  the 
fantain,  the  Beginning,  the  NAME  op  God,*  the  Shadow  of  God, 
the  Image  of  God,  the  Eternal  Image,  the  Copied  Image,  [the 
Express  Image  of]  the  Seal  of  God,f  the  Branch  or  Rising  Light,  the 
Angel,  the  Eldest  Angel,  the  Archangel  of  many  titles, — [Israel,,]} 
the  Interpreter  of  God,  a  representative  God,  a  Second  God,  a 

a  1822,  distinguished  as  Arm  i.v  or  that  of  1820,  as  Arm  ii.  This  last  how. 
ever,  U  placed  first,  in  the  edition  of  1828 — 1830.  In  addition  to  these  modes 
•f  reference,  Dr.  Orossmann  has  given  the  line,  a«  well  as  the  page,  of  Mangey. 
This  I  cannot  do.  But  to  abridge  the  labour  of  those  who  may  use  these  re* 
fauces,  I  have  revived  the  old  method  of  marking  the  different  parts  of  a 
fVf,  by  a,  h,  r,  d,  e ;  giving  10  lines  in  the  edition  of  18*28 — 9,  to  each 
ktter.  M angry1  s  page,  when  not  broken  by  the  heading  of  a  chapter,  or 
fertencd  by  notes,  contains  52  lines,  which  make  54  in  the  Leipsic  edition  of 
ltt-1830. 

A*  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  and  Mr.  /?.  Trcffry,  have  given,  on  the  subject  of  tho 
1<<*os,  large  extracts  from  Philo,  which  may  be  in  the  hands  of  many  readers, 
1  have  sometimes  added,  with  S,  or  T,  prefixed,  a  reference  to  their  pages,  where 
anions  of  the  part  referred  to  may  be  found. 

*  pp.  276,  n.  f,  277.  Philo,  I.  427.  A.  f  pp.  431 ,  2.  close  ofn.  }{. 

J  Dr.  Smith  has,  instead  of  Israel,  the  words,  'the  Inspector  of  Israel,' 
bleu,  as  appear*,  from  only  one  passage,  of  which  his  version  appears  on  p. 
*8.  Mr.  R.  Trcffry  gives  a  similar  version  on  ;>.  70  of  his  work.  This 
We,  if  it  had  indeed  been  givcu  to  the  Logos,  would  have  agreed  remarkably 
vftfc  the  system,  disclosed  in  this  Essay.     But  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 

foliation.    The  original  passage  is  in  I.  427,  a, kai  'orOn  israEl, 

*Uch  Man  gey  renders,  et  videns  tile  Israel.  A  few  lines  further,  the  phrase  so 
•ft  Kenning  in  the  Law,  fAe  sons  [or  children]  of  Israel,  is  made  to  mean,  sons 
f/tte  Logos,  so  that  Israel  must  here  be  theJLooos  himself,  and  probably  is 
*  io  the  former  clause,  which  may  be  rendered,  the  strong -sighted  Israel.-^ 
Dr.Jawiieson,  though  he  has  translated  the  phrase  in  question,  uthe  Seer  of 
hntl,n  yet  in  summing  up  the  contents  of  the  whole  paragraph,  (which  he 
ri*s  at  length,)  says  that  it  mentions  the  Logos,  as  "  the  true  Israel," 
Vmiieation,  Vol.  i.  p.  45. 

The  name  Israel,  as  given,  to  Jacob,  and  his  descendants,  Philo  expressly 

nterpcrts,  in  several  places,  seeing  God ;  (I.  483,  e.  where  sec  Mangey's  note  $ 

'•©1,  e.  II.  9,  e.  415,  c.)  in  others  he  plainly  alludes  to  this  interpretation  ; 

(L  U4,c.  418,  d.  427,  b.  467,  e.)  and  in  one,  quoting  lev.  xv.  31,  instead  of 

*|iag— tons  of  Israel,  he  has— *sons  of  the  strong -sighted,  (tous  *  uious  TOD 

taOaTOS.)  1.  90.  c.     It  is  on  a  comparison  of  all  these  places,  as  well  as  on 

tie  continuity  of  thought  in  the  passage  itself,  that  I  ground  my  preference  at 

PRMBt  of  the  proposed  version.     Phil6*s  calling  the  Logos,  Israel,  is  not  more 

tillage  than  his  applying  the  words  used  concerning  Moses,  Aaron,  and  his 

fteeessors  in  the  following  passages,  to  the  Logos,  in  the  places  referred  to 

»fter  each  Scripture,     (let.  xxi.  1 1. 1.  562,  b.  S.  557,  T.  66.— num.  xvi.  4a 

1 401,  e.  T.  63.  *.* — Deut.  v.  5. 1. 502,  a.)    It  would  be  easy  to  invent  a 

Wn  of  thought,  founded  on  his  erroneous  view  of  the  meaning  of  Israel,  which 

tight  lead  to  this  remarkable  use  of  that  name ;   which  also  Isaiah  had  long 

km  applied  to  the  Incarnate  Messiah.   Isa.  xlix.  3,— Since  the  proof  of  this 

(Essay ,  P%  245.)  C3 
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ai-i-en.  God   to   tlioae   creatures    whose   capacities   or   attainments   ai 
'"*      '  adequate   ti>   tliii   contemplation   of  the   Supreme    Father. 

"This  Word  is  described  as  presiding over  all  tilings;  supenuiu 
to  the  whole  universe;  the  eldest  of  all  objects  that  llie  mind  on 
perceive,  but  not  comparable  to  any  object  perceptible  by  setWi 
nor  capable  of  being  presented  in  a  risible  form ;  next  U 
Self-existent. 

"  To  this  Word  are  ascribed  intelligence,  design,  and  aclit 
powers;  he  is  declared  to  have  been  the  Instrument  of  the  Deity 
in  the  creation,  disposition,  and  government  of  the  universe,  ai 
in  holding  all  its  component  parts  in  their  proper  order  and 
functions,  clothing  himself  with  the  unirerse  as  with  a  garment: 
he  is  the  instrument  and  medium  of  divine  communications,  lb* 
High  Priest  and  Mediator  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  benvCt 
of  man,  the  Messenger  of  the  Father,  perfectly  sinless  himsclfi 
the  Beginning  and  Fountain  of  virtue  to  men,  their  Guide  in  the 
path  of  obedience,  the  Protector  and  Supporter  of  the  virtuous, 
and  the   Punishcr  of  the    nicked. 

"Vet,  the  Word  is  also  represented  as  being  the  same  to  the 
Supreme  Intellect,  that  speech  is  to  the  human  ;  and  as  being  th* 
conception,  idea,  or  purpose  of  the  Creator,  existing  in  the  DiviiK 
mind   previously   to   the   actual   formation   of  his   works."* 

To  the  above  titles  and  characters,  may  be  added  from  Philo^ 
Greek  works,  the  following,  wtiioh  arc  very  similar:  'Son  of  Wis 
dom,  his  mother,'+  "I'ouutain  of  Wisdom,"J  "Bond  of  the  Cni 
»eree,"5  "  Ambassador,"  U  "Deputy  (or  Viceroy)  of  the  Might] 
Sovereign," «J   "King,"**    "  Father"  [at  the  obcdieutVH   "who  if 
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"Archetype  of  the  human  mind,"*  "Healer  of  maladies,"  t  "Ruler  appen- 
tf  the  ether  and  (superiour)  heaven,"  J  "  Supercelestial  Luminary,  ™*_  ; 
Fountain  of  the  visible  stars,"  §  "  Everlasting  Law  of  the  Eternal 
6od."j|  And  in  one  of  the  treatises  preserved  only  in  an  Armenian 
version,  he  uses  the  word  *  CHRIST'  to  denote  the  Second  Divine 
Person;  whom  in  the  same  paragraph  he  also  calls  'Lord,'  ' Eternal 
Word  of  the  Eternal  God,'  and  *  Head  of  the  Universe.' U 

Dr.  Smith,  after  an  able  discussion  of  his  own,  on  the  meaning 
of  Philo  in  these  various  passages,  quotes  with  approbation  the 
following  sentences  by  foreign  divines.  ** 

"For  the  right  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  Philo  on  the 
logos  it  must  be  observed  that  he  in  fact  makes  two  Logi,  and 
mixes  and  confounds  them  together  so  as  to  produce  great  per- 
plexity. The  one,  deduced  from  the  doctrines  of  Plato  on  Ideas 
ind  the  Mind,  merely  denotes  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Being  about  the  creation  of  the  world;  a  conception  formed  in 
the  Divine  mind,  and  then  emanating  as  a  model  after  wliich 
the  world  was  to  be  framed.  This  Logos,  being  brought  forth  as 
*  kind  of  emanation  from  the  Deity,  partaking  of  his  nature,  is 
tilled  a  son  of  God,  yet  inferiour  in  the  order  both  of  nature  and 
of  time  to  God  himself;  and  is  very  often  confounded  by  Philo 
*ith  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  with  the  world  itself.  The  other 
doctrine  is  of  a  more  exalted  character,  being  deduced  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion:  it 
represents  the  Logos  as  the  firstborn  Son  of  Cod,  the  Only-begotten, 
the  High  Priest  of  men,  sinless,  immortal,  the  Shepherd  of  the 
•wid,  the  Archangel,  the  Image  of  the  Father." — "  Vitringa  affirms 
that,  though  Philo  drew  many  particulars  from  Plato,  yet  bis 
doctrine  of  the  personal  Logos  he  had  derived  from  confused  Jewish 
Editions." — It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  express  my  own 
conviction  of  the  general  truth  of  these  opinions  concerning  that 

cbricters  attributed  to  the  Loaos  by  Philo,  (including  many  of  the  above.) 
■*F  be  seen  in  Mr.  TownsentPs  Arrangement  of  the  S'nv  Testament,  copied 
from  Dr.  A,  Clarke,  (on  John  i.  15,)  who  took  them  from  Bryant. 

•  II.  435.  D.      f  Or  Deliverer  from  evils,  I.  122.  b.     J  Arm.  ii.  333. 
i  I.  G.  E.  7.  a.       ||  I.  330.  D.  5G2,  d.  Grossmann's  Quaest.  Phil.  ii.  pp.  57,  58. 

•J  Arm.  ii.  544.— Neither  Dr.  Smith  nor  Mr.  R.  Treffry,  has  mentioned 
these  writings  preserved  in  the  Armenian,  language.  Sec  p.  424,  note.  A  version 
of  the  whole  page  where  this  remarkable  passage  occurs,  will  be  given  hereafter. 

•*  Scrip.  Test,  1. 579, 580,  The  divines  quoted  arc  John  Benedict  Carpzo- 
*w,  and  Viirmga. 
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APPEH'  noted  Alexandrian;   who,  however,  may  possibly  have  hail  I 

dix  h.  vay  0f  conjbiniug  the   two   Loci  just  mentioned,  in  one  vast 

obscure  idea,  which  he  viewed  in  a  variety   of  aspects.* 


To  the  First  Person  in  the  Godhead,  Philo  gives  the  foUo»is( 
titles.— The  Deity.f  God,;  Teat  which  ekists.J    He  who  sxianV 
iHlet  given  by  Philo  the   truly  Existing      "the  Only  Ow 

to  the  Fint  Perton.  who     is     Self-Existent,"  **      the    Da 

Gcd,*t  Unity,»J  the  Eternal  Nature, *§  Everlasting  God,*jlEw 
living  God,*fl  the  Unchangeable  (or  Incorruptible)  Being,  f 
"Unbegolten  (or  Unproduecd,")-|-t  "  the  Supreme  Mind"  (or  "InMllK 
of  the  Universe,")  tt  the  Supreme  Essence,  (or  the  Existent,)!^  lh 
True  Good  (or  That  which  is  truly  Good,)fl|  the  Supreme,* 
Invisible  God  ;J*  Incomprehensible,  it  Perceivable  by  thougl 
alone;tt  the  Greatest  God,!§  Most  High  God,*]l  Greatest  Mind,;1 
Most    Perfect    Mind;§*    the    Holy  §+— Beneficent  St— MercifulJJ- 


Philol 

om  the 
.r  Philo 


*  If  any   should  encage  in  the   labour  (rrn 
of  tracing  out,  according  to  the  above  bint,  wb 
the  Loaos,  be  may  gain  some  valuable  assists 
learned  Bomnge  on  the  opinions  of  Plato  ai 
of  the  3 net,  espec' 
the  translation  o 
p.  284.  eh.  5.  xvi.p.  290. 
f  totabion.  I.  425.  c.  558.  a.  561.  a.      II.  191.  A.2I6.  n.  546.  a.599.1 

I  tAeos.  I.  162.  a;  (S.  556.)  308.  c ;  (S.  551.  T.  69.)  427.  a;  (S.  5) 
T.  70.)   II.  316.  ii.  and  elsewhere  in  places  innumerable 

5  to  on.  I.  270.  a.  419.  a.  b;  (S.  551.)  "  Supreme  Being."  The  Ldp 
edition  Tor  to  on  has  touton  in  the  second  place.  I.  464.  d.  648.  C.  n.  653. 
655.  c.    II.  145.  i).  155.  a.  417.  n.  472.  a.  fcc. 

).  II.  19.  a.  l  II,  22.  a.  143 
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ikighty*— Omnipresent f— Affluent*— God;  the  Only  Wise  God, §  appen- 
6od  of  truth,  H  the  true  God,  11  God  of  gods,**  Best  of  beings,  *t  ^  J?," 
iD-nrtuous  God;*J  the  Creator,*!  First  Cause, *||  Active  (or 
Efficient)  Cause,*U  (as  contrasted  with  matter,  the  Passive  Cause  J 
Maker  of  the  World,t*  Maker  of  all  intelligible  and  sensible  deities,^ 
Cwse  of  benefits  alone; -ft  God  the  .Saviour,  (or  Preserver,) f§ 
Fountain  of  the  Eldest  Word,  fl|  God  who  is  above  the  VVoRD,fH  God 
Wore  the  Wobd,{*  the  First  God,Jt  God  of  aH.fl:  Light,J§ 
Original  Light,  3|  Archetype  of  all  other  light,  J1T   Father  of  the 

*  Arm.  ii.  345. 
f  (I.  88.  B.)  425.  a— c.   464.  D.   II.  171.  d.    Arm.  ii.  345. 

* 

t  *o  plErEs  tAeos.  I.  202.  a.  499.  c.  II.  (187.  a.)  377.  a. 

§  I.  373.  E.  442.  bc. 

|  Arm.  ii.  345. — The  passage  where  this  title  and  several  of  the  last 
feentioned  occur,  is  so  charactefistick  a  specimen  of  Philo's  theology,  that  I 
«tyy  the  sentence  entire.  He  is  commenting  on  Gen.  xxiv.  52,  53. — 
*A4oratio  vero  nil  aliud  est,  quam  demon  strati  o  admirationis  (sive  venerati- 
•■»)  Terse,  amorisque  pari :  cujus  conscii  sunt,  qui  libarunt  ex  illo  fonte,  qui 
toessum  tactumve  ncscit,  sed  incorporcus  est ;  quia  alis  praditi  ex  caelesti 
fcaderio,  supcriora  tendentes  ambulant,  circumvolitantes  circa  Patrem 
Cfettoremque  nniversorum,  atque  vocantes  sanctum,  beneficum,  conditorem, 
CBoipotentem,  deum  veritatis,  eum  qui  vera  essentia  implevit  omnia  de  suis 
Tirtatibus  in  salutem  universorum." 

•J  II.  161.  a.  181.  d.  &c.  597.  a.  **  II.  187.  a.  214.  c. 

*t  II.  405.  c  442.  a.  *\  II.  443.  b.        *$  I.  162.  b.  (S.  556.)  284.  e. 

*fl  I-  162.  B.  258.  c.  547.  b.  656.  n.  (II.  191.  b.)    II.  205.  d.  (221.  c.) 
$1.  B.  409.  c.  442.  c.   443.  D.  *f  I.  2.  c. 

f*  Ton  kosmopoion.  I.  2,  b.  II.  155.  o.  (II.  216.  b.  217.  b.  408.  a.) 
415.  b.   442.  a.  (562.  b.) 

ft  II.  214.  c.  ft  II.  22.  a.  194.  c.  208  d. 

f§  *o  sOrEa  tAeos,  I.  76.  d.  296.  a.   455.  d.— II.  435.  d. 

t|  1. 207.  b.  (S.  553.)(— Divini  Verbi  fons  sivc  radix—???      Arm.  ii.  186.) 

f^f  II.  625.  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  vii.  13.) 

{*  II.  625.  (Euseb:  Prap.  Evan.  vii.  13.)  I.  630.  d.,  translated  erroneously 
•7  Mr.  R.  Treffiry,  "God  of  the  Word,"  p.  66.  In  this  passage  a  pre- 
powtion  had  been  incorrectly  transcribed :  his  mode  of  emendation  is  to  leave 
ft  oat  altogether;  which  favours  the  doctrine  he  was  defending.  But  the  text 
•  corrected  in  a  different  and  much  more  probable  manner  in  both  the  editions 
ot  Philo  used  in  preparing  these  references,  (p,  424.  n.  *)  Dr.  Grossmann 
f  Out*.  Philon.  ii.  p.  45. 1, 29,)  quotes  the  passage  with  the  old  reading,  which 
tife  editors  accounted  incorrect 

If  I.  464.  c.   II.  166.  b.        X\  II.  428.  B.   452.  B. 

J5  I.  632.  A.  II.  415.  d.  til  I.  <>32.  a.  (T,  67.) 

\H  I.  632.  b.  (T.  67.) 
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AFPEN-  Wobd,*— of  the    World, t— of    All,*— of   the    Divine    (Esscnlt 

J^*^;  Power8,§— of  men  ofaueruin  characlcr;||  Ruler  of  the  Unite™ 

Monarch,  ••    Sovereign,  ft    Mighty  Sovereign,  (or  Great  King, 

*  I.  414,  d.  (S,  657.  T.  70.)  I.  562.  n.  (p.  OOO.  n.  a.,  S.  557.  T.  66.) 
these  might  be  added  !«■„  other  p^aa^e*,  1.  331.  A.  (T.  09,  70.)  11.  6W 
(S.562.  [T.69.)if»i.«  )!,].:■;  before,  for  the  word  Nomos  ioea.h,thc« 
LoaOS  could  confldeni,  I.,  ,ul.s(ilme.l.  Tlit  huu'r  is  iHicnlij  i'«ieWM(J*f 
£can.  vii.  13.)  whom  Dr.  S,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  without  hesitation  folio*, 
the  other  reeding  is  rttnin.-J  in  both  the  olilioos  employed  here,  and  by, 
Gromnami  in  hia  Q»q-,/.  Phihm.  ii.  p.  58.  I.  5.,  who  has  irivcn  at  iuc  lool 
that  page,  a  note  ej.pn-v,lT„n  this  point.  He  Uiin  lis,  however,  that  the  Lo- 
is intended  under  the  ,], ..i»  nation   Nomos. 

t  I.  16.  D.   17.  B.  £77.  b*   (361.  e.*)  863.  k.  411.  c.  426.0.  On 

497.D.   501.  ti.  E.    (.;,  ;C:;.   T.  70.71.)  585.  *.    .»7.  e.    ''31. e. 11.1 

c*  (S.  561,  2.  T.  71.,  ire  AWotp.J  213.  m.  314.  D.  316.  C.  218.  u  *  > 
B.*  442,  B.  444.  B.  563.  H.  Between  II.  155.  c.  and  3=7.  B.,  there  is a 
rnarkable  coincidente  in  tlie  meaning,  which  appears  to  have  been  mistaken 
Dr.  S.  and  Mr.  R.  T.J  who  haye  quoted  the  first  of  these  passaRes,  a."  if"T 
SON"  [of  God,]  there  meant  the  Logos  j  whereas  Phila  meant  Uit  wmAUm 

asterisk,  [•].  Both  the  above  passages  are  quoted  bj  D-'.  GroamaM, 
proofs  that  Philo  made  that  singular  use  of  this  title.  Quell.  PAiltm.i.p. 
n.  54.  Both  ofthem  deiive  important  illustration  from  Pbilo's  mode  of  ill 
preting  the  high  priest's  robes,  (which  the  the  reader  may  see  in  a  follow 
page,)  so  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible  if  this  be  unknown.  The  reader  i 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  them,  will  find  a  striking  agreement  in  se 
meat  between  I.  501,  e.  (S.  563.  T.  70,  71.)  and  tile  extract  from  Eu-eb 
(Dem.  Evan.  iv.  6.)  of  which  a  translation  is  given  at  the  close  of  Appen 
C.pp.  173-174.  j  ,1.213.  a.  453.  ■. 

§  I.  158.  bc.  Arm.  it.  515,  516.  See  also  I.  481.  B.  m.  497.  nc. 
IS.  e.  19  A.  In  the  passage  preserved  in  the  jinnrNian,  there  is  a  geneal 
of  the  principal  of  these  Powers,  so  curious,  and  so  illustrative  of  Phi 
strange  notions,  that  I  present  it  to  the  reader  in  a  tabular  form.  See 
Enfield"!  Hatorg  of  Philosophy,  (8vo.  1837.)  pp.  400,  401.,  copied  herein. 
1.  THE  EXISTENT,  ("F.n»,"  "Diccns,"  'o  On.) 
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King,*  King  of  Kings,  f  Shepherd, J  Preserver  of  peace ;§  Lord  appen- 
of  created  beings,  ||  Prince  of  the  Universe,  U  Supreme  Father  of  the  DIX  E. 
Lmrerse,  *  *  Lord  of  men  and  gods,  ft 

Host  of  the  above  titles  are  extracted  from  paragraphs  in  which 
cither  the  Locos,  or  the  derivation  of  the  Essential  Powers,  is  so 
unready  mentioned,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  author  had  the 
pnonal  distinctions  he  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Essence,  then  in  his 
fcnghts,  and  gave  the  titles  above  enumerated  specifically  to  tho 
KmPerson.tt 

*  I.  308.  c.  (S.  551.  T.  69.)    II.  205.  d.  453.  b. 
HL187.A.214.  b.    JI.308.c(S.55J.T.69.)      §  1. 502.  ab.  (S. 503.  T.  71.) 

||  11.216.  b.  %  I.  561.  D.    II.  160.  d.  216.  c. 

••4m.ii.147.— ^  Supnmii  patrw  universorum."   ff  II.  166  c.  17 I.e. (216. b.) 

tt  Other  titles  of  the  Deity  occur  in  Philo's  works,  some  of  them  sufficient- 
ly remarkable,  which  are  not  inserted  here;  either — btcause  it  is  not  very 
fttu  to  which  of  the  Two  Divine  Persons  the  title  refers,  or  indeed  whether 
■  •sing  it  he  had  any  regard  to  the  personal  distinctions  at  all ;  as  where  be 
ipiksof  the  * torch- bearing"  (the  revealing)  « Deity,"  (I.  518.  b.)  "the  high- 
ett&nd  greatest  Power,"  (IJ.  98.  a.)  "  First  and  Only  King  of  the  Universe," 
(LJ4L  c.)  "the  President  and  provident  Administrator  of  the  Universe,'9  (II. 
104.  de.)  u  the  bountiful  God,"  (II.  42a  D.)  '« the  Just  One,"  (II.  423.  b.)  "  the 
faserver  and  Benefactor/'  (Arm.ii.  505.)  and  "  the  Charioteer  of  the  Universe/' 
(11.913.  b.  190.  c.) — or  on  account  of  some  obscurity  about  the  passage,  or 
because  its  import  is  comprehended  in  others  referred  to;  as  where  be  calls  the 
Lows,  the  "  Charioteer  of  the  (Essential)  Powers,"  (I.  561.  d.  [S.  556.  T. 
ft,  66.)  the  First  Person  being  represented  as  accompanying  him  in  the 
dariot,  and  commanding  the  charioteer.  As  the  titles  thus  omitted  occur  very 
•Worn,  the  passages  referred  to  in  these  pages  give  a  sufficient  view  of  Philo's 
■ode  of  speaking  of  the  Divine  Persons. 

It  may  not  be  entirely  useless  to  mention  that  the  passage  I.  561.  D.  is 
*itaued  in  the  translations  S.  556.  T.  65,  66;  of  which  Dr.  S,  has  given 
tttice  by  the  dashes,  but  Mr.  R»  T.  no  intimation  whatever.  The  expressions 
tare  referred  to  are  in  the  sentence  following  the  word  *•  Self-Existent." 

Of  another  passage  also,  I  doubt  whether  the  sense  given  by  those  veiy 
*Me  writers  be  quite  correct.  It  occurs  twice  in  nearly  the  same  words ;  in 
1 831  d.,  and  II.  605.  e.  606.  a.  Dr.  Smith's  version  of  the  latter  of  these 
foes  is  affixed  by  Mr.  R.  Treffry  to  the  former  of  them.  (S.  555.,  1st  edition 
f&  T.  65.)  It  contains  these  words : — "  the  rational  soul— -is  the  genuine 
impression  of  that  Divine  and  Pure  Spirit,  stamped  and  moulded  by  the  seal 
•f  God,  of  which  the  Eternal  Word  is  the  Express  Image."  The  last  clause, 
I  think,  should  be, — of  which  the  impression  is  an  immortal  intelligence.  Dr. 
Gressmann  judges  that  Loooi  in  I.  442.  c,  and  Logon  in  I.  604,  CD,  denote 
bam  souls.  See  Qtusst.  Phil,  ii.  33,  34.  where  he  quotes  other  passages  to 
tov  that  one  of  Philo's  meanings  of  Logos  was  M  natura  ratione  prodita, 
tains."  a-i-dios  here,  as  in  Judb  6,  may  mean  simply  without  end,  not 
•itktut  beginning.  Qrossmann  Q.  P.  ii.  p.  37.  L  9.,  shows  that  Philo  used  it 
tor  imperishable.  The  occurence  of  the  article  in  the  phrase — *o  A-f-Dios 
MtQt,  IL  606.  a.  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  the  incorrectness  of 
fW«  style,  noticed  by  Bp.  Middleton9  {Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  edit,  by 
to*,  1833,  pp.37, 38.) 

Tbe  above  interpretation,  which  I  would  modestly  submit  to  better  judges, 
•Hears  to  me  to  agree  with  Pkibo**  opinions  expressed  elsewhere.  The  Lpooa 
toiled  the  Seal  of  God  in  L  5.  m.  (S.  566.)  547.  r.  (S.  560.)  but  nowhere, 
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These  two  sets  of  titles,  and  much  more  the  passages  w 
"  they  are  collected,  miny  of  which  may  be  scon  in  the  gree 
perilled  to  the  translations  in  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture  Tcstimo 
the  Messiah,  furnish  abundant  prouf  thai  Philo  believed  a  tnvst 
plurality  in  the  One  Supreme  Essence,  and  ascribed  pc 
attributes,  with  disiincl  manifestations  and  agency  to  ilic 
Among  the  sources  whence  he  received  that  doctrine,  mil 
questionably  bo  reckoned  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa: 
But  if  a  student,  influenced  by  the  utie  often  made,  in  theo 
Cmifiaion       of  controversy,  of  remarkable  sentences 

Philo'i  theology.  from  the  writings  of  this  rhapeodist, 

examine  them  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  opinions  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  or  of  this  Essay,  concerning  the  ancient 
festations  of  the  Son,  uniformly  supported,  or,  indeed,  of  findiu, 
twy  eantittent  tchente  of  doctrine,  or  of  Scripture  intcrpretati 
will  be  miserably  dlsappoinWd.-f      A  careful  examination  o 

that  I  have  observed,  the  impression  of  ft  seal.  And  the  human  soul  is 
many  places  to  bear  the  resemblance  of  tie  Looos.  1. 106.  D.  (S.  5 
325.  c.  (S.  565.)  eaa.  b.  (5.  SOU.)  Arm.  ii.  147.  Gronrnann't  Q.  P.  i 
Our  view  of  tbis  question  ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  wish  to 
phraseology  of  Heb.  i.  8,  in  Philo, 

•  As  the  following  paragraph  appears  to  dm  a  very  just  account  ' 
Dr.  Grosnuxn't  Qmaliqaa  Pnilontir,  Part  i,  and  of  the  sources  of 
notions,  I  copy  it  from  Dr.  Smith'i  Scripture  Testimony :~"  After  g 
digest  of  the  thcosophical  sat)  moral  principles  of  Philo,  he  [Dr.  C]  mi 
that  they  were  derived  primarily  and  principally  from  the  Jewish  Scr 
interpreted  by  a  large  use  of  allegory  and  chains  of  protracted  den 
mingled  with  a  profuse  abundance  of  positions,  physical  and  moral,  g 
from  the  tnulitiwii-  anil  *|vmh Linns  r.f  iin<  iiin-.-at  Esvptianj,  and 
orienta!   naii.n-,  ('l)aVl.iMii,  P.i-.-i.m,  Indian,  and  ,:.vn  UiWsc;    l.i.t  n 
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punge  where  he  quotes  any  text  having  reference  to  this  subject,  is  appen- 
accessary  for  duly  appreciating  his  theology.  But  as  such  a  tedious  DIX  "• 
nueaith  would  too  much  interrupt  and  prolong  the  present  section,  it 
it  reserved  lor  a  note  at  the  end  of  it. 

Of  any  belief  in  the  Third  Divine  Person,  the  traces  in  Philo  are 
bint  and  few.  The  fact  that  Moses  and  the  other  prophets  were 
inn  bed,  is,  indeed,  repeatedly  men-  Philo1*  silence  concern- 

hoed:    in  some  cases,  no  Agent  is  imj  Hie  Third  Person. 

•periled  ;♦  and  in  the  others,  the  operation  is  variously  attributed.f 
The  notes  below  contain  all  the  references  to  passages  relating  to  this 
(object,  supplied  by  Mangey's  index,  or  my  own  observation:  but 
there  is  no  clear  mention  of  a  distinct  Divine  Person,  as  the  Agent  in 
inspiration,  or  in  the  production  of  piety  .J 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  Essay ,§  that  the  ancient  Israclitish 

*  II.  173.  D.     175.  a.    245.  a. 

f  The  mention  of  an  agent  to  whom  he  gives  the  title  of  divine  spirit 
«  1. 51 1,  c.  II.  176.  a.  313.  n.  412.  e.  appeal's  on  the  first  view  an  approach 
to  the  Scriptural  doctrine;  hut  it  must  he  remembered  that  the  epithet  divine  is 
applied  to  the  an*/eh  (in  the  plural)  who  are  called  Divine  Logi  or  Internuncios 
«  1. 229.  c.  613.  b.  Sec  al*o  I.  417.  b.  640.  b  ;  Grossmann's  Qutest.  Phil.  ii. 
Stand  t/ieio*,  divine,  in  I.  308.  c.  II.  405.  b.  419.  a.  475.  c.  And  in  one 
passage  I.  296.  c.  where  Philo  represents  divine  wisdom  under  the  cmhlem  of 
**lerf  or  rain  from  heaven,  (quoting  Deut.  xxviii.  12.)  he  speaks  of  these 
celestial  draughts  as  given  sometimes  by  the  agency  of  one  or  other  of  the 
iDgehs,  whom  God  employs  as  his  cupbearer;  at  other  times  by  himself,  none 
i'lertening  between  the  Donor  and  the  recipient.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to 
discern  what  rank  Philo  assigned  to  the  agent  to  whom  he  gives,  in  the  above 
■usages,  the  appellation  of  divine  spirit.  Perhaps  he  imitated  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  without  affixing  any  very  definite  signification  to  his 
terms. 

In  one  of  the  above  passages  the  act  of  inspiring  is  ascribed  to  God  as  well 
it  the  divine  spirit;  (I.  510.  b — .  511.  d.)  and  in  a  remarkable  place  of  the 
atdy  discovered  writings,  to  God,  and  his  Word,  or  Looos.  Arm.  ii.  399, 
400.  Edit.  tips.  1830.  vii.  pp.  183,  236,  237.  In  II.  163.  e.  it  is  ascribed  to 
gtfl  the  Divine  Virtues"  or  Essential  Powers,  but  especially  to  the  Propitious 
**d  Beneficent  Power.  The  inspiration  of  Moses  is  ascribed  to  ( the  spirit  that 
*»•  accustomed  to  come  upon  him';  (II.  108.  d.)  and  that  of  Balaam,  as  in 
Mm.  xxii.  35.,  to  the  Divine  Angel,  II.  124.  a.  In  other  places,  inspiration 
"ascribed  simply  to  God.  II.  135.  c.  222.  a.  417.  b.  (458.  b.)  Arm.  ii.  504 
God  and  a  mediate  spirit  are  mentioned  in  I.  51.  A. — See  also  II.  208.  D. 
Aft.  ii.  62.  109.  248.  488.  491. 

{  How  very  far  this  falls  below  the  instruction  on  this  subject  contained  in 
tbe  Old  Testament,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  passages  referred  to 
°«  pp.  279,  280 ;  347,  of  this  Essay  ;  or  still  more  with  those  quoted  by  Dr.  J. 
P.  Smith,  in  his  Discourse  *  On  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.*    1831.    pp.  13—24. 

$  pp.  193—206.  260,261.  273.  393.  397. 

(Essay9p.25Q.)  E2 
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appek-  belief  concerning  the   Divine   Angel,  and   Son  or  Goil,   was  (Treat  Ij 
****  *~*       Theological  iiutrvcCivn  promoted    by    ibe    Mnsaiek    ritual 

tool    anciently    dcritril  especially  by  the  Sacred  Tabernacle, 

from  the  TahernacU,A.  .  and   ibe    Temple,    along    with    ll* 

popular  and  Scriptural  idea  of  a  more  glorious  (emple,  and  a  twin 
sublime  and  constant  Manifestation  of  Jehovah,  in  (lie  heaven, 
It  will  naturally  be  inquired,  if  Philo  entertained  any  views  of  lb* 
kind,  and  what  meaning  he  ascribed  to  (he  ancient  sanctuary,  iw 
apartments,  furniture,  and  ritual.  On  this  curious  subject,  U» 
opinions  had  more  of  fixedness  and  ir.nsisLeiicy,  than  on  the  Di'iB* 
Manifestations:  but  they  show  (hat,  whatever  influence  the  views  tr- 
plained  in  the  Third  Section  of  this  Essay  may  hare  had  on  nil 
remote  ancestors,  they  had  very  little  in  kit  mind ;  which  was  hi 
more  intent  on  making  these  sacred  objects  vehicles  of  his  nana* 
philosophy,  than  on  discerning  how  the  God  of  grace  might  In 
approached  and  honoured. 

Both  Philo  and  also  Jusephvi  (whose  views  on  this  subject  il  m» 

be  more  agreeable  to  the  reader  to  see  intimated  here,  than  introduce 

Opiniom  of  Philo  in  a  wearisome  repetition  afterward)  coi 

and  Joicphus  on  the  sidercd  the   Sacred  Tabernacle,   with  i 

Tabemade,  £c,  i-c.  furniture  and  its  court,  and  the  pontine 

robes,  to  be  representations   of   the    Vibiilb    Universe.*      T) 

seven  lamps  of  the  "golden  comdletliek"  (Exon.  sit.  31 — 40.  xnv 

17—24.)  represented,  to  both  of  them,  celestial  luminaries;    Phi 

particularizing  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  (represented  by  tl 

lamp  directly  over  the  upright  shaft,)  Mercury,  Venus,  aud  the  Mot 
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Josephus  mentioning  in  general  terms  the  seven  planets,  including  appen- 
AeSun.*    Its  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  tabernacle,  f  corre-  J^_J 
iponded  with  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  these  luminaries  are 
tten.  {    The  golden  altar,  standing  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  side 
of  the  apartment,  and  on  which  were  daily  burnt  spices  brought  from 
vinous  lands,  represented,  according  to  Philo,  the  earth  in  the  midst 
of  the  universe.  §     Its  being  near  the  candlestick  denoted  the  union 
of  heaven  and  earth  causing  the  productiveness  of  the  latter,  repre- 
sented by  the  twelve  loaves,  (Exod.  zxv.  30.  Lev.  xxiv.  5 — 9.)  upon  the 

• 

plien  table,  ||  on  which  he  says  (apparently  misled  by  the  erroneous 
introduction  of  that  idea  in  Lev.  xxiv.  7.  in  the  Scptuagint,)  that  salt 
vis  placed,  which  he  seems  to  have  accounted  a  representation  of  the 
tea  or  "  waters."H  Of  the  table  itself,  no  meaning  is  intimated  in  his 
Greek  works,**  nor  by  Josephus :  but  the  latter  says,  the  loaves  denoted 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiack,  or  the  months  of  the  year;  ft  makes  no 
mention  of  salt,  but  of  what  was  really  on  them,  frankincense;  J{  and 
sees  a  reference  to  the  sea  in  the  spices  burnt  on  the  altar.  §§  This 
ceremony,  both  of  them  accounted  an  emblem  of  the  thanksgiving  due 
to  God,  for  the  various  portions  of  this  lower  world. 


•  Antiq.  III.  vi.  7.  vii.  7.  c.  War,  V.  v.  5.  a. — Some  readers  may  need 
to  be  reminded  that  the  ancients  supposed  the  earth  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
pknetary  orbits,  and  that  the  Sun,  as  well  as  the  other  luminaries  revolved 
round  it  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  {Sco.  4837.)  pp.  84,  87,  159,  194, 
195, 308,  243,  272, 274,  &c. 

f  Exod.  xl.  24.  }  Phil  II.  150.  b.     Arm.  ii.  522. 

§  II.  (150.  d.)  151,  b.  Compare  Jo*.  Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  d. 

||  II.  151.  A. 

%  II.  151.  a.     Salt  is  alluded  to  differently  in  Arm.  ii.  517. 

••  Between  these  and  the  Comments  on  Exodcs,  preserved  in  the  Armenian 
language,  there  are  a  number  of  slight  discrepances,  some  of  which  may  be 
intimated  in  these  notes.  The  spirit  of  the  interpretations  is  the  same;  but  the 
tatcr  works  notice  more  minute  particulars,  and  obtrude  more  constantly  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Platonick  philosophy.  In  the  present  instance,  he  interprets 
be  gold  of  the  table  to  mean  matter  in  the  Platonick  sense,  {Enfield,  1837. 
Tf.  139,  130.)  "tota  mundi  essentia."     Arm.  ii.  517.  524. 

ft  Jos,  Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  b.     War,  V.  v.  5.  b. 

X\  Lev,  xxiv.  7.     Antiq,  III.  vi.  6.  c.     Philo  mentions  it,  Arm.  ii.  518. 

|§  War,  V.  v.  5.  b.  See  the  article  Onycha  (Exod.  xxx.  34.)  in  Harries 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  and  CalmeV*  Dictionary. 

Hi|  Ph.  II.  150.  d.  I.  501.  a,  b.  Jos,  War,  V.  v.  5.  b.  In  the  incidental 
nation  of  the  sacred  perfume,  (Exod.  xxx.  34.)  in  PA.  I.  500.  de,  the  four 
ingredients  are  made  to  signify  the  four  elements ;  viz.  the  stacte,  water, — the 
onycha,  earth, — the  galbanum,  air, — the  frank  incense,  Jin.  The  burning  of  it 
^presented  the  homage  of  the  universe  ascending  to  its  Author.    1.  501.  b. 
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In  the  texture  of  the  vails  (Exno.  xxvi.  1.  31—37.)  and  of  lb< 

"  innermost  of  the  curtain*  covering  the  tabernacle,  all  being  formed  "od 
blue,  and  purple,  trad  scarlet,  Dad  fine  twined  linen"  or  bjssus,*  boti 
Philo  and  Josephus  Ban  represented  the  four  elements,  us  combined 
in  the  visible  universe-t  The  azure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  colour 
of  flame,  were  seen  in  the  "blue"  and  "scarlet;"  the  purple  dj«, 
obtained  from  a  shell-fish,  denoted  the  sea,  and  tbe  byssus,  manu- 
factured from  a  vegetable  production,  the  eor/A  whence  it  ctc»-! 
Thus  they  viewed  the  pavilion  of  the  Creator  as  adorned  wilt 
memorials  of  his  work*,  avid  of  his  wide  dominion, §  far  above  thit 
ascribed  to  the  heathen  deities,  anions  whom  were  divided  thevariooi 
portions  of  the  material  universe. 

As  the  outer  apartment  of  the  Tabernacle  represented  the  Uni- 
verse perceived  by  man's  corporeal  organs  of  sense,  ||  bo,  in  ike 
judgment  of  Philo,  the  part  within  the  partition-vail,  the  "holiest of 
all,"  represented  such  beings  as  are  perceived  only  by  the  mindfl 
namely,  all  spiritual  existences,  and  the  exemplars  of  visible  objects, 
or  the  intelligible  forms  of  the  llntonick  philosophy.**  In  lb« 
accompaniments  of  the  Ark,  (itself  repeatedly  called  a  figure  of  tbe 
intelligible  world,)ft  he  sees  represented  five  of  the  Essential  Powers 


Arm,  !!.  523.     Jos.Antiq.  IM.vii.  7.  e.      H'nr.V 
Jos.  Anliq.   III.  rii.  7.  > 
War,  V.  v.  4.  A 
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•hicb,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Cabhalistick  theology/  he  attributed  to  appen- 
tie  Deity.  The  Cherubim,  (Exod.  xxv.  18—22.,  xxxvii.  7—9.)  which  D1*_E; 
wm  interpreted  to  mean  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  sidereal 
k*Tens,t  be  thought  to  be  emblems  of  the  Creative  and  the  Regal 
rVwers;J  the  lid  of  the  Ark,  Mthe  mercy-seat"  or  propitiatory,  (Exod. 
ur.  17.  xxxfii.  6.)  a  sign  of  the  Propitious  Power  ;§  and  the  two 
tables  of  stone  within  the  Ark,  (Deut.  x.  1 — 5.)  the  Preceptive  and 
the  Prohibitory  Powers.  ||  The  Shekinah  is  not  mentioned  expressly, 
tad  is  alluded  to  very  distantly,  if  at  all.  U  Josephus,  on  the  other 
tad,  has  nothing  about  the  intelligible  or  ideal  world,  or  divine 
aKDtial  powers ;   he  gives  no  typical  meaning  to  the  Ark  ;  and  of 

*  A  view  of  the  Cabbalistick  Philosophy  may  be  seen  in  Allen's  Modern 
Jidaism,  ch.  V.,  in  Brucker,  VoL  ii.  pp.  916 — 1069.  and  in  Enfield,  pp.  41 1  — 
418.— From  the  latter  author  is  copied  the  following  paragraph,  which  appears 
to  me  a  very  just  account  of  the  matter. 

u  Philo,  and  other  Egyptian  Jews,  who  adopted  the  Oriental  and  Platonick 
Philosophy,  scent-neither  to  have  conceived  of  the  Logos,  and  other  primary 
emanations  from  the  first  fountain  of  Deity,  as  beings  separate  in  nature  and 
«*oce  from  God,  nor  merely  as  simple  attribute-,  but  as  substantial  virtues  or 
Powers  radically  united  in  the  Divine  Essence,  and  distinct  from  the  First 
Principle  only  in  their  peculiar  mode  of  existing  and  acting;  that  is,  they  con- 
ceived, or  imagined  they  conceived,  a  kind  of  middle  nature,  between  beings 
*bo  eojoy  a  separate  existence  and  mere  attributes  or  properties.  This  hypo- 
thesis may  seive  to  cast  a  feeble  ray  of  light  upon  those  obscure  passages,  in 
•hich  Pbilo  speaks  of  God  as  the  Being  who  is,  and  who  has  two  most  ancient 
P°ver»  nearest  him,  one  on  each  side,  of  whom  one  is  called  the  Maker,  [or 
<"W]  ihe  other  the  Governor,  [or  Lord.]  Again,  "The  Middle  Divinity, 
WleodeJ  on  each  side  by  his  powers,  presents  to  ihe  enlightened  mind,  some- 
fo>Hs  one  inia^e,  sometimes  three:  one,  when  the  soul,  perfectly  purified, 
P*ses  beyond  not  only  other  numbers,  but  even  that  which  is  next  to  unity, 
tite  binary,  and  hastens  to  that  which  is  strictly  simple;  three,  when,  not  yet 
initiated  into  the  great  mysteries,  it  is  employed  upon  the  less,  and  is  unable  to 
fcflaprehend  Him  Who  Is,  by  himself  alone  without  another,  but  sees  him  in 
to  operations  as  the  former  or  governor  of  all."  Enfield,  p.  400,  401 .  Philo, 
U.  J9.  a;  B.  1&  c— 20.  c.    [Arm.  ii.  242,  243,  251.] 

f  Ph.  II.  150.  b. 

t  Ph.  I.  560.  b,  c.  (S.  556„  T.  65,  66.)  II.  150.  c.  428.  a.  Arm.  ii.  40, 
TO 51 2 — 514.  For  the  notion  of  Essential  or  Substantial  Powers,  see  note 
[*]  oo  this  page, 

§  1.  561.  b.  D.     II.  150,  a.  (155.  b.)    Arm.  ii.  511. 

U  1. 561.  B.  D.  (S.  556.  T.  65—6.)  Arm.  ii.  516.  In  this  latter  passage, 
tosteadof  the  Prohibitory,  we  have  the  Punitive  Power%  "percussivam  virtu- 
ton."  See  II.  208.  d.  e.  Other  powers  seem  to  be  intimated  in  I.  207.  c. 
H.  150.  b.  154.  D.  163.  E.  and  the  general  nature  ascribed  to  them  is  men- 
tioned in  I.  284.  c— 285.  a.  373.  e.  425.  b,  c.  431.  b.  464.  d.  497.  bc.  582.  n,  e. 
U-  218.  e.  475.  c.    See  also  Arm.  ii  345,  388,  495,  501,  503. 

%  In  I.  561.  b.  (S.  566.  T.65,— 6.)  The  Divine  Logos  is  mentioned  as 
°cuig  over  the  cherubim  on  the  lid  of  the  Ark;  but  it  is  immediately  added 
that  he  "comes  not  into  a  visible  form;"  and  a  few  lines  further,  Philo  speaks 
•f  the  voice  from  over  the  Ark,  (Exod.  xxv.  22.    Num.  vii.  89.)  a*  denoting  the 
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appbn-  the  apartment  where  it  stood,  merely  says  that  "  it  was,  as  it  were, 
d^x^E*  a  heaven,  peculiar  to  God,"  and  the  outer  sanctuary  "as  it  were,  land 

and  sea,  traversed  by  men."* 

Their  slight  attempts  to  assign  an  emblematical  meaning  to  the 

inclosure  of  the  court,  and  its  furniture,t  may  give  place  to  another 

subject  which  exercised  their  utmost  ingenuity. 

The  splendid  official  dress  of  the  High  Priest  furnished  a  second 
complete  set  of  emblems  of  the  Visible  Universe.  I    Wherever  "  blue, 
On  the  robe*  of  purple,  scarlet,9'  and  byssus  were  the  mate- 

the  High  Priest.  rials,  §  they  were  understood  to  mean  the 

four  elements,  air,  water,  fire,  and  earth,  as  already  explained  ;|l  and 
the  interwoven  gold,  the  splendour  which  God  hath  shed  over  his 
works,  if  The  robe  of  blue,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  was  the  air,  ex- 
tending from  the  region  of  the  moon  to  the  ground.**  On  the  mean- 
ing of  the  hem  they  differ:  Fhilo  misled  again  by  the  Septuagint, 
from  Exod.  xxviii.  34.  in  it,  supposed  that  in  addition  to  bells  and 
pomegranates,  there  were  other  ornaments,  which,  being  shaped 
like  flowers,  meant  the  earth,  alluding  to  its  fertility,  tt  The 
"pomegranates,"  resemblances  of  a  juicy  fruit,  whose  greek  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  verb  meaning  to  flcw,#  he  made 
emblems  of  water  ;§§   and  the  golden  bells  (Exod.  xxviii.  33—35. 

Logos,  and  of  Him  who  uttered  that  voice,  as  the  Supreme  Divine  Person, 
whose  Logo*  or  Word  that  mysterious  Personage  was.  The  context  has  not 
any  allusion  to  the  visible  radiance :  nor  are  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
this  is  promised  (Exod.  xxix.  43.  xl.  34.  Lav.  xvi.  2.)  ever  quoted  by  Philo, 
if  my  own  observations  and  Mangey's  index  may  be  relied  on.  Whether  in 
Philo '8  comments  on  Exod.  xxv.  22.  in  Arm.  ii.  514,  the  words  **  lucida"  (or 
"lucidam,")  and  "splendidissimum,"  bear  any  allusion  to  the  Shekinah,  is  not 
easy,  nor,  perhaps,  worthy,  to  be  determined. 

♦  Antiq.  III.  vi.^4.  A,  B.  vii.  7.  B.     ("Ivor,  V.  v.  5.  B.) 

f  Philo.  II.  147.  d.  151.  b,  155.  d.  &c  254.  e.  255.  B,    Arm.  ii.  (491. 
505.)  532—4.    Jos.  Antiq.  Ill,  vi.  2.  a,  b.  8.  6. 

X  Philo.  II.  152.  d.  155.  b.  225.  d.  227,  a.    Jot.  Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  a. 

§  Exod.  xxviii.  5,  6, 8,  15,  33.  xxxix.  5.  &    Philo  II.  151.  m,  155.  b. 

||  See  pp.  436,  435,  n.  ||||,  and  Philo  II.  153.  a.    . 

^  Exod.  xxviii,  6,  a  xxxix.  2—5.     Jos.  Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  d. 

••  Philo,  II.  153.  a.  225.  E.    Arm.n.  544.    Jos.  Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  <L 

ff  II.  153.  a.  b.  155.  b.  226.  e.  227.  a. 

XX  'aoisxoi  from  'boa,  which  Lennep  derives  from  'aoO,  (or  *ReO,)  / 
flow.  Appendix  to  Scapula's  Lexicon ;  London,  1820.  p.  967.— PAt lo,  Arm.  ii. 
546. 

§§  II.  153.  a,b.  155.  b.    Arm.  ii.  546.      . 
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rix.  25,  26.)  by  their  musick  denoted  the  harmony  of  earth  and  appkn 
iter  in  producing  food:*  so  that  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (Exod.  d^_; 
rriii.  31 — 35.  xxxix.  22 — 26.)  meant  the  three  elements  air,  earth, 
■A  water. t  Upon  the  ephod  (Exod.  xxviii.  6,  Sec.  xxxix.  2 — 5.) 
feoe  memorials  of  the  sidereal  heavens.  J:  The  two  polished  and 
{■grayed  onyx  stones  on  the  shoulders,  each  containing  six  names, 
too.  xxviii.  9 — 12.  xxxix.  6,  7.)  he  made  to  be  the  two  hemi- 
each  comprising  six  of  the  Zodiacal  signs !  §  All  the  twelve 
were  seen  in  the  twelve  engraved  gems  of  the  breast  plate.  || 
>hus,  again,  says  nothing  of  flowers ;  makes  the  bells  to  mean 
the  pomegranates,  lightning  ;5T  the  two  onyx  stones  or 
lkutons,"  the  sun  and  moon  ;*•  the  situation  of  the  breast-plate  in 
middle  of  the  ephod,  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  ;ft 
[tad  the  girdle,  (Exod.  xxviii.  8, 28.  xxxix.  5.)  the  ocean  as  encom- 
I  pitting  all  things.  JJ 

As  the  blue  robe  of  the  high  priest  represented  ,the  air,  and  the 
gems  on  his  breast  and  his  shoulders  the  heavenly  luminaries,  so 
Ae  mitre  on  his  head,  with  the  golden  plate  in  front,  bearing  the 
of  JEHOVAH,§§  was  understood  by  Josephus,  apparently,  to 
that  heaven  beyond  the  stars,  which  is  God's  appropriate 
dwelling-place.  HI  Philo,  however,  is  content  with  saying  that  the 
tiara  was  in  the  east,  the  head-dress  of  kings ;  and  as  worn  by  the 
high  priest  of  Israel,  denoted  that  when  officiating  he  ranked  above 
■Kmarchs.WI 

•  II.  153.  b.  226.  r.  Arm.  ii.  546—7.  f  II.  153.  c. 

{  I.  653.  c.  II.  153.  d.  155.  c.  226.  a.  f.    Arm.  ii.  544  546. 

§  II.  153.  d,  e.  155.  c.  226.  a.    Arm.  ii.  539. 

P  II.  153.  e.  154.  a.  155.  c.  266.  k.—Arm.  ii.  541.  Here  he  mention* 
amlfo  at  well  as  sign* ;  which  Josephus  also  does  in  Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  e. 

%  Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  d.  War,  V.  v.  7.  6.— As  the  ancients  knew  that 
(bonder  and  lightning  are  at  no  great  distance  from  the  earth's  surface,  (Senec. 
fat  Quast.  II.  §.  12 — 33.)  Josephus  thought  the  lower  hem  of  the  robe 
*hich  represented  the  whole  sublunary  region,  the  proper  place  for  their 
emblems. 

M  Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  e,     Philo  also  mentions  this  interpretation,  II.  153.  D. 

ff  Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  <L  ++  Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  d. 

t!  Exc*.  xxviii.  36.  HI)  Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  e.  (War,  V.  v.  7.  d.) 

%%  II.  152b  c.  155.  a.  Yet  see,  on  a  subsequent  page,  the  paragraph  in 
»hich  Philo  introduces  the  title  "Christ,"  (Arm.  ii.  544;)  where  the  head 
•f  the  high-priest  (not  the  ktaddreu)  is  said  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  the 
Lo«os. 
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The  opinions  of  Philo  and  Joscphus  on   the  subjects  propose 

■  have  now  been  stated  at  sufficient  length.     Yet  before  quilling  for 

Contradictory  tatimi,:!}/  lime  the  latter  of  these   authors,  i 

of  Pkito  and  JostjA-  order   to  close    the    examination  c 

the  former,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  on  one  important  point  n 

the  use  of  the  pontifical  robes,  the  assertions  of  these  writers  we  a 

direct  contradiction.      Joscphus,  himself  a  priest  of  high  rant,'  tot 

resident  many  years  at  Jerusalem,!  nffi'ms  that  the  high  priest  alwtji 

wore  this  splendid  dr       what  be  entered  the  most  holy  place  on  tlx 

annual  day  of  expiation.;     On  the  contrary,  Philo,  the  Alrxandrim, 

asserts  that  he  wore  on  that  occasion,  not  these  princely  robes,  hot  I 

plain  dress  of  pure  white,§  like  the  ordinary  priests.i|   This  discrepaacj 

is  mentioned  here,  merely  to  show  the  necessity  of  caution  in  admit 

ting  Philo   as  an  evidence   of  the  opinions  held   by  the  Jens  of 

Palesline.11 

The  notion  of  a  glorious  Temple  in  the  heavens,  and  a  man 
majestick  Manifestation  of  Jehovah  there,  which  so  often  appears  it 
Philo't  faint  rwtiont  the  Scriptures,**  is  not  once,  that  I  haw 

of  a  heavenly  temple.  observed, plainly  expressed  by  Philo:  ui 

the  few  places  where  some  traces  of  it  may  be  suspected,  have  i 
greater  appearance  of  being  derived  from  heathen,  than  from  scrip- 
tural, sources.tt   As  his  ignorance  on  this  subject  deprived  him  of  it 
•  Lift,  1.     Works,  III.  P.  193.  t  W',  %  5,  *■=■ 

J   War,  V.  v.  7.  e.     See  also  Antiq.  XV.  *i.  4.  XVIII.  iv.  3.  XX.  i.  I. 
i  I.  76.  c.  653.  D.  654.  k.    II.  225.  n.  Am.  ft,  537.  yet  see  543.    Q«r» 
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important  help  to  the  distinct  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Persons,  appen- 
his  confusion  respecting  them,  is  the  less  surprising.    His  zeal  for  the  ^^' 
•mating  truth  of  the  Divine  Omnipresence,  *  and  his  disregard  of  the 
distinction  between  the  essential  and  the  manifested  presence  of  the 
Deity,  seem  to  have  rendered  —  and  of  the  Divine  Presence 

turn  unable  to  attribute  to  Him  in     the    earthly     sanctuary, 

say  locality  whatever:  and  hence,  perhaps,  that  peculiar  presence  and 
ngaid  of  the  Creator  which  the  Ancient  Scriptures  perpetually  ascribe 
to  the  earthly  sanctuary ,f  is  scarcely  noticed  by  Philo.J    His  mind 

tKoHar  excellence  or  sanctity  is  ascribed  to  the  higher  heavens ;  but  without 
reference  to  any  manifestation  or  presence  of  the  one  Supreme  Essence 
there.  Vet  in  another  passage,  Arm.  ii.  333.  this  idea  is  introduced  strangely 
enough,  by  means  of  mystical  allegory.  The  author  is  commenting  on  Gen. 
niv.  After  interpreting  the  name  Rebekah  to  mean  Perseverance,  (322,  or 
CenJancy,)  be  introduces  that  of  her  father  (Gen.  xxiv.  15,  47.)  which  ac- 
Crtfdinj:  to  the  Septuagint  be  writes  Bathml,  and  interprets  it  Daughter  of 
God.  (Gftenws  gives  Man  of  God  as  the  meaning  of  Dethucl.  Lexicon  tr.  by 
Robin>on.  1836.)  Alluding  probably  to  Prov.  viii.  24.  he  inquires,  "  whom  can 
*c  account  the  Daughter  of  God,  except  wisdom;  who  is  the  first-born  mother 

;  of  the  universe,  chiefly  of  those  who  excel  in  purity  of  soul  ?"  Hence,  through 
the  rest  of  his  comments  on  this  narrative,  Rebekah,  as  it  seems,  is  an  allegori- 
cal personage,  denoting  the  Divine  Wisdom ;    and  when  Abraham's  steward 

,     inquires  of  her,  if  there  was  room  in  her  father's  house,  for  him  and  his  train, 

'  (Gejj.  xxiv.  23.)  the  mystick  sense  of  the  inquiry  is  made  to  be,  May  Souls  that 
(we  and  desire  Wisdom  be  admitted  to  heaven,  the  residence  of  her  Father?  It 
is  not,  however,  perfectly  clear  whether  the  Father  of  Wisdom  hero  is  the 
Logos,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  context  as  the  ruler  of  the  ether  and  the 

;  keaveo,  or  the  Father  of  the  Logos,  the  Prime  Divinity,  from  whom  Wisdom  is 
dsewhere  said  to  have  derived  her  origin,  (I.  362.  a.)  and  to  have  become  the 
*"'W  of  the  Looos,  (1. 562.  c.)  and  of  the  sensible  world.  I.  361.  e.  362.  a. 
TV  words  of  tbe  latin  version  are— "iterum  interrogat  instando:  utrum 
fetor  etiam  nobis  locus  vel  spatium  apud  patrem  tuum  in  aethere  coeloque 
ttquc  magis  superius  apud  rectorem  istorum  verbum  divinum ;  ubi  colloeati, 
ttftnia  dcrclinquamus  mo rt alia  et  corruption!  subjecta?  aut  "  In  another 
ihee,  the  water  in  the  well  and  in  Rebekah's  pitcher  is  made  out  to  be  the 
Divine  Wisdom,  and  she  a  personification  of  Virtue.  I,  251.  e.  Yet  in  I. 
251.  b.  he  intimates  the  notion  above  stated,  that  Rebekah  is  the  Daughter  of 
tfc  Dcitv.  Again,  he  makes  the  water,  or  the  well,  to  be  the  Logos,  (1. 255.  b.) 
*  Divine  Word.— Weil  might  Paul  say— "Science  falsely  so  called! »   I.  Tim. 

So  strangely  and  with  manifest  effort,  (perhaps  to  please  some  small  portion 
•f  hit  countrymen  in  Egypt,  among  whom  the  scriptural  idea  might  not  be 
^together  lost,)  does  this  singular  writer  introduce  the  Divine  residence  in 
Wen;  for  which  he  might  have  brought  many  plain  texts.— His  mention  of 
the  Looos  as  dwelling  there,  confirms  a  remark  on  p.  393. 

*  I.  88.  b,  d.  425.  ab.  (464.  c.)  630.  bc. 

f  See  n.  *•.  p.  440.— This  subject  is  mentioned,  and  a  number  of  texts  re- 
nting to  it  are  referred  to  in  pp.  194,  195,  206,  243,  256,  260—262,  277, 
*1, 344,  353,  394,  395, 405. 

t  For  example;  in  a  passage  (I.  561.  d;  quoted  p.  437.  n.  qf;  S.  556. 
*.  65,66.)  where  he  distinctly  mentions  the  ark  and  propitiatory,  the  tables  of 
tfclaw,  the  two  Cherubim,  the  Looos,  and  the  Supcriour  Divine  Person;  he 

(Essay,  p.  26\.)  F2 
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-  refused  to  Stoop  to  the  condescending  methods  of  Jehovah :  it  view* 
*  the  whole  wide  Uniter^c,  around,  above,  beneath,  as  the  Temple  of 
the  Supreme;*  of  which  the  sanctuary  built  by  man  was  merely  the 
model  or  emblem,  u  already  explained  :t  and  he  gloried  in  iheimmtJiM 
superiority  of  the  popular  Jewish  creed,  to  the  polytheism  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome.; 

Next  to  the  usual  appellation,  God,  there  ts  probably  no  title  oflener 

given  to  the  Deity,   in  the  writings  of  Philo,  than  Father:  butila 

farinui    aspects    ,rf  reference  is   greatly  diversified.      Mod 

the  Divine  Paternir ,/.  commonly  he  is  mentioned  as -bearing 

this  paternal  relatioii  to  the  whole  universe  us  its  Creator  :§   in  other 

makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  Skekinah,  or  Visible  Divine  Glory ;  but  wl) 
to  the  rota  heard  from  that  awful  recess.  See  p.  447\  a.  +.  The  sow* 
themselves  represented  the  Loaos  or  Woid,  and  as  a  nitre  implies  a  Spuder, 
He  from  whom  the  Loaos  comes  forth,  was  also  represented. 

A  similar  disregard  of  the  SheiinaJi,  is  seen  in  others  or  that  ape.  Pilh 
has  preserved  a  letter  written  by  Herod  Ayrippa,  to  Caligula,  to  dissuade  kin 
from  his  insane  purpose  of  setting  up  his  own  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jen. 
salem,  to  be  worshipped.  In  the  passages  where  he  mentions  the  Temple  with 
the  greatest  reverence,  he  never  once  alludes  to  the  fact  that  there  the  CnauM 
had  visibly  manifested  His  presence.  PA.  II.  596,  DE.  388.C.  Philo.wriBH 
not  for  a  mad  autocrat,  hut  for  his  readers  in  general,  and  relating  wordis*- 
dnssed  to  a  company  of  Jews,  makes  a  similar  emission.  II.  575.  a.  Com- 
pare p.  410.  n.  §. 

•  I.387.B.  648.  b.  653.  c.  (S.364.  T.  71.)  II.  32*.  rt.  509.  B.  Arm.«. 
505. 

f  pp.  431—438,  and  p.  436.  n.  ]|. 

;  I.  374.  b.  II.  161.  n.  166.  b.  181.  D.  189.  bc.  190.  b.  191.  c.  19H. 
193.  sb.  S 14.  de.  215.  s.  219.  e.  220.  a.  386.  id.  406.  v.  406.  in.  435.  r 
443.  c.  (472.  c.)  Arm.  i.  74. 
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fkm  he  is  called  the  Father  of  the  Logos,*  of  the  Essential  appen- 
Jtows.f  of  the  angels,;  of  the  human  soul,§  of  mankind  in  general,  ||  ^  J^ 
if  the  wiser  portion  of  them,1T  and  perhaps,  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  as 
fa  favoured  people  and  worshippers  of  God.* • 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  title  Father  applied  by 
Philo  to  the  Deity,  as  denoting  his  relation  to  the  Logos,  was  con- 
sidered by  him  to  be  grounded  on  a  real  emana-  Sonship  of 
tin  of  the  Second  Person,  from  the  First.tt  The  the  Logos. 
Pint  alone  was  the  Un  produce  d;#  yet  the  production  of  the  Logos 
was  by  a  mode  far  superiour  to  the  creation  of  other  beings  :§§  though 
soth  these  are  often  expressed  by  the  same  general  term.|]|  The 
emanation  of  the  Logos  is  neither  said  to  "have  been  from  eternity, 

the  word  begat,  if  it  had  not  been  previously  done  by  Dr.  S.9  who  was  not 
tritiig  in  defence  of  that  point. 

Some  of  the  passages  quoted  here  have  been  referred  to  before,  in  p.  430, 
t.  f.  tod  some  mentioned  there  are  not  repeated  here. 

*  Instances  are  produced  under  the  next  paragraph. 

t  I.  158.  bc.  Arm.  ii.  253.  289.  495.  The  same  relation  is  implied  in  I. 
41.  a,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  page,  b,  e  :  in  I.  497.  bc,  and  II.  18.  E, 
19.  a.    A  kind  of  pedigree  is  given  in  Arm.  ii.  515,  516.     See/7.  430.  n.  §. 

{  II.  656.  b.    The  same  is  implied  in  I.  501.  k.     &c.  &c. 
S I 648.  B.    Arm.  ii.  269.  i.  54.        ||  I.  &I8.  b.     II.  440.  c.    Arm.  i.  54. 
%  I.  426.  e.    II.  220.  b.  **  I.  426.  e. 

ft  Such,  I  believe,  has  ever  been  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  have 
Wra conversant  with  his  writings:  and  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  give 
*ttet  references  to  the  pages  of  Cudworth,  Basnage,  B nicker,  Enfield,  Gross- 
*•*«,  or  Treffry.  Yet  I  do  not  know  that  Philo  any  where  distinctly  asserts 
that  the  title  Father  of  the  Logos  originated  from  this  supposed  fact,  and  not 
fan  the  official  relations  of  the  two  Persons.  The  proof  arises  from  his  using 
the  title  Father  in  sentences  where  he  asserts  the  fact,  so  as  to  imply  that  the 
•neb  the  ground  of  the  other.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in  T.  414.  cd.  (S.  550. 
T.70.)  and  562.  bc.  (S.  557.  T.  66.)  To  these  might  be  added  I.  331.  a. 
(T.69,70.)  and  II.  604.  a.  (S.  562.)  if  the  reading  <  Logos'  could  be  confirm. 
«i  (Seep.  430.  n.  •) 

The  position  is  further  confirmed  by  the  passages  in  which  the  Primal 
Doty,  b  called  the  InUlligential  Fountain,  (I.  638.  b.  23a  b.  &c.)  and  Foun- 
tain of  the  Loeos.    (See  p.  429.  it.  f||.) 

XX  Seep.  428.  n.  ff. 

{i  I.  106.  D.  (S.  553.)  414.  cd.  (S.  550—1,  T.  70.)  502.  a.  (S.  563. 
T.?6,7I.)    II.  625.  ab.  (S.  558.) 

||  The  greek  verb  oennaO,  in  some  of  its  inflexions  or  derivatives,  is 
•nently  used  by  Philo  to  denote  the  Great  Father's  origination  of  the  Logos; 
••ia  1. 128.  K.  (T.  69,)  414.  d.  (S.  551.)  and  perhaps  II.  604.  a.  (S.  562. 
*•  99.)  See  p.  430.  n.  *.  The  same  word  is  used  to  denote  his  origination  of 
^  whole  universe;  as  in  II.  227.  b.  Also  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Loooa 
|N  the  Universe  in  the  same  sentence,  or  clause:  as  in  I.  502.  a.  (S.  563. 
T.71.) 

(263) 
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afpen-  and  to  be  perpetual, •  nor  is  any  date  assigned  to  it  except  dial  it  wl 
^*^;  prior  to  the  production  of  all  oilier  beings,  +  'Wisdom'  excepted,! 
and  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  one  or  two  places,  as  a  slop  lunarf? 
creation.  §  There  is  tu>  utii  quivoi.ii  passage  where  the  Looos  is  said 
to  hare  existed  from  all  eternity;||  and  Pbilo  seems  to  hate  ll 
him  dependent  for  kit  cm/rare,  as  well  as  his  offices,  on  the  "ill  ol 
the  Father,  H  to  whom  bis  subordination  is  seen  every  where." 

If  Pbilo  were  indeed  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  conrcniently  ilcsif 
Dated  by  the  term  Eternal  Sanskip,  it  evidently  occupied  a  much 
■mailer  space  in  his  thoughts,  tban  in  those  of  some  modem  Mm- 
ders  of  that  dogma,  ft      Iu  four  places  of  rib  writings,;;  bcexpresslj 

•  Such  was  the  language  or  the  Iruly  gn-nl  Alhanatha,  in  the  fnirlli  no- 
tary, (Fxpotitio  Fidti,  en;:  i.— Vol.  i.  Colon,  1686.  p.  240.  B.)  but  hot  ol 
Philo  in  the  first;  nor,  1  believe,  ufanj  one  clir. 

f  Thii  ii  plainly  implied  in  iW  tit  la  IS.iuniinn,  Fn  at  Uutlm  H"«A 
EUal  Word,  1.  43ft.  b.  (S.  552.  T.  70.)  and  tin'  like.  ,See  p.  -125.)  And  it 
is  asserted  in  other  forms  of  speech.  I.  4.  u.  (S.  564.)  5.  b.  (S.  566.)  131.  «. 
(3.559.  T.  65.)  414.  en.  (S.  550.  T.  70.)  -137.  n.  (S.  552.)  5-17.  E.  t" 
(S.  060.)  561.  B.  (S.  556.  T.  65.) 

t  1.202.*.  861.1.  MS,  a.  562.  c.  (S.  557.  T.  [miitnuuhtfi]  66.  Sttf. 
■"-"■    ~    ''       '—    "-  322.— "priraogmila  mater— univcrwrum,— '»     Set  p 
assages,  the  word  efistKsiE,  as  *dl«* 

5  I.  4.  »■-  (S.  B64,— 5.)  5.  en.  {S.  565.)  414.  c».  (S.  550,  551.  T.M.) 
||  The  word  1-I-DIOs  opplied  to  him  in  the  phrases  eternal  Uw,  (I.  330.1 
T.69,70.)  II.  604.  k.  (S.  502.  Sir  p.  430.  n.  ■.)  eternal  /nuifc,  (I.  437.1* 
S.  553,  T.  70.)  and  perhaps  eternal  II  ardor  Logos:,  (Euseb.  Prep.  Er.  vii. 
13.  8«C ;>.  430.  n.  *)  docs  nut  necessarily  curry  this  meaning.  U  may  denote. 
U  in  Jtjde  6,  having  no  end,  bui  not  ttitikM  imimning,  in  tie  full  meaning  ol 
rtcmol.  See  p.  431.  «.  II.  A  better  iranslauon  of  the  first  quoted  plnsw 
would  therefore  be,  The  trerJurimj  Law  of  ibe  eternal  Cod,  &c.;  for  a   ' "" 
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the  parental  relation  among  men,  to  that  of  the  Prime  appen- 
Dfriaity:  and  in  every  one  of  these  places  he  mentions,  not  the  D^_  ; 
Logos,  but  the  Universe,  as  the  offspring  of  the  Supreme  Father. 

Concerning  the  divine  names,  it  may  he  stated  that  after  relating 
Ike  change  of  Oshea  into  Jehoshua,  (Num.  xiii.  16.)  or  as  he  gives  it  in 
greek,  Jesus  (i-E-sous)  he  interprets  the  latter,  JAIl^  and  other 

Solvation,  of  the  Lord;*    which  shows  that  Divine     names. 

tbename  JAH  was  not  unknown  to  him;  hut  seems  not  to  carry  any 
proof  of  its  application  to  one  person,  more  than  to  another,  of  the  God- 
keacLt  He  has  made,  I  think,  no  other  allusion  to  it.  The  name 
JEHOVAH  he  repeatedly  refers  to, J:  hut  never  copies;  and  he 
indicates  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Jews  about  pronouncing  it.  §  For 
Eiohim  the  usual  hebrew  word  for  God,  he  employs  the  common 
greek  word  TAeos,  which  he  accounted  a  relative  term,||  and  of  much 
less  dignity  H  than  the  unpronounced,  incommunicable  name,  which 
denoted  his  Independent  Existence.  The  former  he  sometimes 
gives  with  strong  indications  of  ambiguous  respect,  to  the  heathen 
deities,**  and  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars; ft  also  to  the  angels, £ 
•bom  he  considered  to  have  been  assistants  to  the  Deity,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  to  whom  the  words  were  addressed,  (Gen.  i.  26.)    Let  us 

Pissage  of  the  same  character,  in  the  Treatise,  De  Parentibus  colendis,  first 
printed  at  Milan  in  1818,  and  inserted  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Leipsic  edition  of 
•888, p.  52,  at  the  top.     In  the  original  edition,  pp.  9,  10. 

•  L  597.  A.  Yet  see  Arm.  ii.  499.  "Jesus,  Salus."  The  interpretation 
fl*eo  above  was  in  circulation,  but  was  not  always  acknowledged  or  remem- 
bered. 

t  It  is  therefore  only  some  portions  of  the  argument,  and  not  the  general 
delusion  in  the  Note  to  Section  ix.  pp.  355 — 376,  that  can  be  said  to 
derive  confirmation  from  Philo. 

J  II.  155.  a.  166.  a,  c,n.  196.  cd.  §  II.  166.  c. 

||  I.  583.  a.    See  pp.  304,  305.  397,  398.  %  II.  166.  c. 

"  II.  166.  ab.  219.  e.  In  these  passages  he  interprets  gods  in  Ex.  xxii. 
&aad  the  same  original  term  in  Lev.  xxiv.  15.  to  mean  putative  gods, 
tatben  deities.  Josephus  docs  the  same.  Antiq.  IV.  viii.  10.  Against  Apion, 
it  31 

ff  I.  6.  b.  431.  c.  II.  214.  bc,  See  also  I.  17.  a.  625.  d.  641.  e.  Arm. 
i8ll.  388.  Yet  he  reprobates  the  calling  of  these  luminaries  deities,  in  II. 
S&B.  602.  ab.  In  the  former  sets  of  passages  he  uses  Platonick  language; 
(See  Mangey's  note,  I.  6.)  in  the  last  two,  Scriptural. 

}J  I.  577.  e.  II.  214.  c.  This  may  also  be  inferred  from  I.  431.  d. 
*bere  Philo  after  quoting  Deut.  x.  17,  and  saying  that  in  the  phrase  "God  of 
5*6,"  Moses  referred  to  the  son,  moon,  and  heavens,  adds  "  There  is  also  the 
tost  of  angels,"  &c.  &«.— See  II.  605.  b. 
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appbn-  make  man  in  our  image,  $-e.  *  He  repeatedly  calls  them  Looi;  f  and 
^_  ;  in  some  passages  where  the  First-begotten  Son  of  God  is  mentioned 
as  his  Logos,  Philo  nses  the  term  angels  with  so  strong  an  appearance 
of  equivalence,  as  may  seem  to  intimate  that  he  thought  the  Logos  to 
be  a  congeries  of  angelick  spirits.  J  Sometimes  he  appeals  to  account 
him,  one  of  the  angels.  § 

He  never  applies  to  the  Logos,  that  I  remember,  the  remarkable 

passage  in  Prov.  viii.  22 — 31 ;  and  scarcely  ever  the  title  Wisdom 

Wisdom;  and  (sopAia),||  which,  however,  he  gives  to  a  mys- 

other   topicks.  terious  personal  subsistence,  whom  he  makes  in 

some  places  the  daughter,^  and  in  others  the  consort**  of  the  Prime 

Divinity,  the  mother  of  the  Looos,tf  and  of  all  created  beings.  JJ    The 


•  I.  17.  c.  431.  b,d.  432.  b,d.  550.  bc  583.  b.  In  all  these  plica 
Philo,  who  nowhere  says  that  these  words  were  addressed  to  the  Logos,  says 
they  were  directed  to  a  number  of  assistants  whom  he  calls /wcerr  in  1.  431.  a. 
656.  bc.  and  angels  in  I.  431.  D.  432.  d.  See  the  note  in  Mangeg  I.  17.  and 
Grossmann's  Quesst.  Phil.  i.  p.  23.  n.  91.  Elsewhere  quoting  Geo.  i.  27.  be 
speaks  of  the  Logos  as  the  pattern  after  which  man  was  formed*  not  as  the 
agent  in  his  formation.    I.  106.  d. 

Exactly  in  the  same  spirit  he  comments  on  Gen.  iii.  22.  xi.  7.  making  the 
plural  expressions  to  relate  to  the  Primal  Deity  and  his  powers,  (angels)  or 
virtues,  not  to  Him  and  his  Logos.  I.  430.  E.  431.  a — d.  Arm.  ii.  36. 
Later  Jews  have  held  notions  of  this  kind.  See  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  eh, 
x.  p.  151.  (ed.  1816.)  The  note  in  Mangey,  I.  17.  quotes  Mahnonides,  Mors 
Nsooeh.  p.  2.  c.  6. 

f  In  writing  the  plural  of  Logos  in  this  latinized  form,  which  radii,  Gemini, 
&c,  have  made  generally  familiar,  instead  of  Loooi,  I  follow  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith, 
&c,  as  quoted  on  p.  427.  The  passages  of  Philo  in  proof,  are  I.  122.  c.  (229. 
c.)  242.  c.  402.  c.  409.  b.  463.  bc.  567.  b.  63a  b.  (640.  b.)  643.  b.  In 
two  places  it  is  applied  to  the  priests  of  Jehovah.    I.  667.  b.  683.  c. 

J  I.  122.  bc.  compared  with  432.  de.  631.  b.  643.  ab.  656.  c— b.  See 
also  1. 630.  a. 

§  1.  577.  e.  640.  c.  649.  D.     II.  17.  E.  107.  B. 

||  epistEmE  is  also  used,  sometimes  as  synonymous,  I.  202.  a.  361.  E. 
sometimes  as  nearly  so.    1. 252.  b.  575.  c. — 

Dr.  Grossmann  in  his  Quaxtiones  Philonea*  (ii,  67.)  has  produced  one  pat- 
sage  in  which  the  Wisdom  (sofuia)  of  God  is  said  to  be  the  Word  (Logos)  */ 
God,  1. 56.  c.  and  has  referred  to  several  which,  when  compared  with  others,  lei 
him  to  conclude  that  this  was  really  Pluto's  opinion.  Dr.  G.'s  confession, 
however,  in  the  middle  of  that  page,  deserves  to  be  remembered : — "illod  coa- 
cedamus,  quod  negare  nemo  potest,  nostrum  ipsum  sibi — non  satis  constate." 
Thus  the  most  diligent  students  of  Philo  acknowledge  him  to  be  inconsistent 
and  self-contradictory. 

•J  (I.  362.  a.)  Arm.  ii.  321 .  (See  ft.  f  f .  p.  44a  and  compare  1. 575.  bc, 
where  the  fountain  is  the  Di\ine  Wisdom,  and  Rebekah  some  subordinate 
scienee ! ) 

**  I.  202.  a.  361.  e.  562.  bc. 

ff  I.  562.  bc.  (S.  557.  T.  66.  see  a.  f  p.  426.) 

XI  1. 202.  a.  213.  D.  362.  j*.  562.  bc.  (S.  557.  T.  see  a.  ff .)  Arm,  ii.  821. 
see  a.  «J.    In  I.  242.  c.  be  speaks  of  nations  as  the  offspring  of  Virtue. 
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■totrimoiiial  relation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  Jerusalem,  or  the  ancient  appen- 
dHurch,  he  never  mentions.  *  mx  E. 

He  scarcely  notices  the  ShekinaJ*  of  former  times,  t  and  of  course 
bdicates  not  any  expectation  of  its  return,  t  But  the  temple  he  ex- 
pected to  be  perpetual.  § 

Of  the  promised  Royal  Descendant  of  David,  expected  by  his 

itfioD,  he  makes  no  mention.  ||    The  title  Messiah,  or  Christ,  occurs 

Extract  containing  the  title  only  in  one  place,  where  it  denotes 

Cbbist;  and  Conclusion.  the  Logos.  U     As  the  passage  is 

*oy  singular  and  remarkable,  and  is  in  that  part  of  Philo's  writings 

*  Id  one  remarkable  passage,  the  country  of  Judaea,  desolated  by  an  inva- 
fer,  probably  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  considered  to  l»e  addressed  in  Is  A.  liv.  1.  II. 
431  E.  Thus  personified,  she  has  the  Deity  for  her  husband  ;  not  the  Logos 
kvever,  who  is  mentioned  distinctly  in  II.  435.  d. 

f  He  sometimes  makes  so  near  an  approach  to  this  subject,  that  one  might 
■ppose  he  could  not  avoid  directly  touching  it ;  yet  it  is  never  mentioned.  See 
1*441.  ii,  +.  To  the  passages  there  referred  to  may  be  added  those  in  which 
the  Deity,  or  his  Logos,  or  both,  are  spoken  of  as  Light,  yet  without  any  dis- 
coverable allusion  to  the  Shekinah;  (p.  429.  n.  J§,  J||,  Jtj ;)  those  also  in  which 
the  inner  sanctuary,  and  the  high  priest's  annual  service  there  are  described; 
fr  440.  n.  §.  p.  436.  it.  ||.  and  II.  223.  E.  591.  a.)  and  lastly,  those  in  which 
tte  unctity  and  celebrity  of  the  temple  are  strongly  expressed,  but  without  any 
•Mice  of  that  from  which  chiefly  its  peculiar  sanctity  was  derived,  and  its 
highest  glory.     II.  223,  224.  574."a.  575.  a.  577.  c.  5W5.  D.  588.  c.  589.  a. 

In  his  treatise  De  Septenario,  he  occupies  more  than  a  page  (II.  296.  b. — 
&7.  B  )  in  stating  several  reasons  for  the  peculiar  honour  given  to  the  annual 
fey  of  expiation,  quoting  Lev.  xvi.  31 ;  the  second  of  which  is,  that  on  that 
fey  the  nation  was  to  propitiate  God  with  prayers  and  supplications:  but  not 
I  word  is  said  of  the  High  Priest's  entrance  into  the  most  holy  place,  or  of  the 
special  sacrifices.  One  would  have  thought  such  an  omission  impossible;  but 
*>  it  i*.  Many  of  the  Jews,  it  appears,  slighted  the  most  important  and  signifi- 
cant of  the  Mosaick  rites,  as  well  as  denied  that  relation  which  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hbbbjsws  shows  they  bore  to  Christianity. 

I  The  Rep.  H.  H.  Milman,  in  bis  History  of  Christianity,  has  given  an 
Mneable  view  of  Philo's  hopes  of  the  future  prosperity  of  his  nation,  (ch.  ii. 
VtLi.pp.  80,  81.)  But  the  picture  is  more  glowing  and  distinct  than  the 
anginal,  (II.  435—437;  422.)  which  appears  more  like  an  occasional  medita- 
tisa  on  some  splendid  passages  of  the  prophets,  that  might  vanish  with  the 
hoar,  than  a  principle  of  thought  and  feeling  which  had  a  permanent  lodgement 
i*  Us  soul.  I  believe  he  has  not  elsewhere  mentioned  any  such  hopes.  His 
expectation,  as  stated  by  Mr.  M.  was  that  "  the  Jews  •••*•  were  to  gather  to- 
"pther  from  all  quarters,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  more  than  human 
"heing,  unseen  to  all  eyes  bat  those  of  the  favoured  nation,  (such  was  the  only 
"flange  of  the  Messiah,)  to  reassemble  in  their  native  land."    &.c.  &c  &c. 

$  II.  224.  c. 

|  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah.  Vol.  i.  p.  569. 
Lopiic  Edition  of  Philo,  Vol.  vi.  foot  of  p.  248.— Yet  see  Mr.  Milman's  hint  in 
*  J,  wd  PA.  II.  436.  a. 

f  As  experience  has  warned  me  that  some  literary  gentlemen  will  be  for- 
v>nl  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  passage,  apparently  because  they  have 
**  beard  of  it  before,  and  have  admitted  it  as  a  settled  point  that  Philo  never 
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appen-  which  is  least  known,  the  following  version  of  it,  with  the  latin  from 
|^  J^j  which  it  is  made,*  is  presented  to  the  reader,  as  the  conclusion  of 
what  is  inserted  here,  concerning  this  most  singular  author. 

"  Why  the  deep-blue\  tunick  is  called  an  under-vest..  X 

They  say,  that  because  the  deep-blue  f  tunick  is  the  emblem  of  the 

used  the  word  Messiah  or  Christ,  it  may  be  of  use  to  mention  that  the  series  of 
treatises,  from  one  of  which  it  is  taken,  is  shown  to  be  Philo's,  both  by  the  charac- 
ters of  the  composition,  and  by  the  agreement  of  several  passages  with  fragments 
preserved  by  Eustbins  and  others,  inserted  in  the  2nd  volume  of  MangeVs 
edition;  an. I  that  llicy  are  very  often  quoted  as  satisfactory  pro.rf  of  Philo's 
opinions,  by  Dr.  Grossmann,  in  his  Quastioncs  Philunete.  This  particular 
passage  he  has  quoted  in  P.  i.  />.  50,  n.  214,  and  P.  ii.  pp.  58,  59.  It  is  men- 
tioned, too,  in  the  "Argument"  (or  contents)  of  these  works,  prefixed  by  the 
Armenian  translator  to  the  Treatise  on  Proridrnce ;  Ann.  i.  /».  x.  Ixipsic 
Edition,  Vol.  viii.  p.  6.  The  words  are,  "Dcamictu  quoquc  sarcrdotis  mystiee 
agit;  ubi  ctiam  Christum  Dei  eominemorat,  ct  supremain  ejus  cum  Patre 
potestatem  profitetur." 

•  The  passage  occurs  in  a  series  of  comments  on  detached  expression*  of 
the  book  of  Exodi  8.      The  part  here  under  consideration  is  Kxod.  xxviii.  31. 
"  Cur  duplex  hyacinthina  tunica,  subucula  diciturl    §.   1 17.   Dieunt,  quod  quia 
symbol um  est  acris  duplex  hyacinthina  tunica,  eo  quod  subniger  sit  am  jure 
subucula  fuit  dicta,  quoniam  post  ill  am  quae  super  peel  us  erat  vest  is,  exNisti-hat; 
namque  aer  sub  caslo  et  anhere  stat.     Vcrum  admiratus  «um  atque  stupefactus 
thcologum  una  cum  philosophia  nllegorice  usum  scntentia.     Quoniam  totura 
caelum  pectori  assimilavit,  ideo  pectus  pontificis  exornat  his  diclis,pcr  ea*qn;r 
super  humeros  exstabant  ambae  gemmmac  ct  per  eas  qua?  super  rationale  duo- 
decim  gemmae  quatuor  ordinibus  disposita;  ex  tcrnis;    aera    an  tern  duplici 
hyacinthina  tunicae,  subucula?  dicta?:  ecce  etiam  per  cetera*  partes  fisurat 
terram  ct  aquam.    Ubi  ergo,  dixerit  aliquis,  O  theologe,  sit  mundi  caput,  edoiir 
nos;  quum  usque  in  pectus  pervenisti,adaptando  ha?c  qua?  speetant  ail  cafluro? 
Mihi  tamen  vidctur  respone'ere  taeite,  manifestum  esse  id  eis,  qui   non  sunt  a- 
mentes,  sed  ordinatis  rebus  consuevcre  mentem  adjuvarc :  si  quis  autem  sit  ad  in- 
telligendum  gravis, audiat.  Verbum  est  sempiternum  sempiterni  Dei,  caput  uni- 
vcrsorum ;  sub  quo  pedum  in  star  aut  reliquorum  quoque  membrorum  subjectum 
jaeet  uni versus  mundus,  supra  quern  transiens  constanter  stat,    Non  quidenv* 
quod  Christus  dominus  est,  supra  mundum  transiens  sedet;    sides  enim  ejn* 
juxta  suum  pat  rem  ot  Deum,  soil  quia  neccssarinm  est  mundo  ad  pcrfcrtani 
plcnitudinem  pro  cura  hal>enda  cxactissimac  dispensation!*,  atque  pro  propria 
pietatc  omnis  generis  ipsius  Divini  Vcrbi;  sicut  etiam  animautia  opus  habtft 
capite,  sine  quo  vivere  non  possunt."     Arm.  ii.  544.     Vol.  vii.  p.  346. 

f  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  duplex  here.  Another  reading,  tort  a,  is  sug- 
gested by  the  latin  translator  in  the  margin.  In  the  supposition  that  it  may 
possibly  mean  twice  -dyed,  I  have  used  "deep-blue ;"  which  indeed  is  not  more 
than  hyacinthina  means,  without  duplex. — Or,  did  this  term  refer  to  the  size  of  the 
robe,  denoting  its  length  and  ample  fold>,  double  the  size  of  an  ordinary  tunick? 

J  This  compound  term  has,  I  think,  been  used  by  others,  but  am  not  sure. 
It  is  employed  here  to  preserve  the  force  of  the  greek  'upodctEs,  and  the 
latin  subucula ;  in  which  the  prepositions  (*tro,  sub,)  denote  that  this  long 
robe  was  worn  under  the  cphod,  being  put  on  before  it,  and  hanging  do»i 
below  it,  to  the  feet  ol  the  wearer. 

The  hebrew  term  is  not  well  represented  by  any  of  these  words.  Tunick 
originally  meant  a  shorter  garment. 
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■Kr, inasmuch  as  the  air  is  dark-coloured,*  it  was  rightly  called  the  appen- 
uder-rest,§  because  its  place  was  below  the  garment  which  covered  p^  J^; 
the  breast,  as  the  air  is  below  the  (starry)  heaven,  and  the  ether. 
Truly  I  am  filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration  at  the  use  our 
great  tbeologcr  has  made  of  philosophy  in  his  instructions,  by  means 
of  allegory.  As  in  pursuance  of  his  comparison  of  the  heaven  to  the 
breast  of  the  high-priest,  he  appointed  the  above-mentioned  orna- 
ments, [continuing  the  resemblance]  in  the  pair  of  gems  which  rested 
oq  his  shoulders,  and  in  the  twelve  gems  in  the  breast-plate,  arranged 
in  four  rows,  each  containing  three ;  J  so  he  represented  the  air  by  the 
deep-blue  tunick  called  the  under-vest :  §  see,  too,  how  by  its  other 
pins  he  denotes  the  earth  and  water.  ||  Some  one  may  say,  Tell  us 
now,  0  theologer,  where  is  the  Head  of  the  world  ?  since  thou  hast 
come  as  far  as  the  breast^  in  tracing  these  correspondencies  to  the 
heaven.  To  me  he  seems  to  answer  by  his  silence,  that  this  is  plain 
io  those  who  are  not  out  of  their  senses,  but  are  accustomed  to  assist 
their  meditations  by  an  orderly  arrangement  of  ideas.  Yet,  if  any  be 
dow  of  apprehension,  let  him  hear.  It  is  the  Eternal  Word  of  the 
Eternal  God  that  is  Head  of  the  Universe ;  to  whom  the  whole  world 
m  subjected  as  the  [human]  feet  or  the  other  members  are  to  the 
bead;  and  who,  by  his  elevation  above  [this  changeful  creation] 
•bides  unalterably.  Not  indeed  [merely  or  chiefly]  because  the 
Christ  is  Lord,  [i.  e.  possesseth  dominion,]  doth  he  sit  [enthroned] 
fer above  the  world;  his  seat  being  next  to  God,  his  Father  :H  but 

*  Philo  may  here  be  supposed  to  allude  to  the  fact,  familiar  to  the 
Btoderns,  that  the  air,  when  the  eye  is  directed  to  large  quantities  of  it,  has  a 
6fo  colour,  to  which  we  owe  the  appearance  of  the  azure  dome  of  heaven. 
(Pantologia,  Art.  Colour,  §  iv.  Rcid's  Chemistry  of  Nature  (1837)  86—90.) 
Ox  perhaps  he  meant  no  more  than  that  the  air,  when  not  illuminated  by  the 
solar  rays,  is  dark  :— "frigidus  per  se  ct  obscurus:  lumen  ill i  calorquc  aliunde 
*Qnt~pars  iraa  et  vicina  terris  densa  et  caliginosa  esU"  Senec.  Nat.  Quast. 
£.  ii.  c.  10. 

J  Philo's  fanciful  interpretation  of  these  parts  of  the  pontifical  ornaments 
feat  been  given  already,  at  p.  439. 

i  See  p.  448,  n.  J.  ||  Sec  p.  438,  4*  n.  +,  §§;  p.  439,  t  n.  •,  f. 

f  Philo  might  derive  this  idea  from  his  mode  of  considering  the  Divine 
manifestations  over  the  ark.  Sec  I.  561,  b.  quoted  pp.  431,  n.  J  J,  437,  n.  f , 
441,  *.  J.  Or  he  might  refer  to  Pa.  ex.  1,  5,  which  he  nowhere  expressly 
qaote*,  but  which  the  Palestinian  Jews  of  his  time  admitted  to  relate  to  the 
Messiah.    Matt.  xxii.  41—46.  &c.  p.  231. 

At  Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor  is  in  many  hands,  and  deservedly 
stains  the  high  reputation  it  has  had  for  a  century,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
*°nfc  readers  to  know  that  the  remarkable  passage  of  Philo  referred  to  in  this 
tote, and  in  the  other  places,  is  copied  in  Dr.  Doddridge's  note  on  John  i.  3. 
to  V  2.  who  gives  an  important  sentence  omitted  by  Dr.  Smith,  (S.  T.  656.) 
*NMr.  R.  Treffry.  (p.  65,  66.) 

(Euoy,  p.  269.)  G2 
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awes  -  because  it  is  needful  for  the  world,  In  order  to  its  a 

^5,'  according  to  the  care  of  exnclest  regulation  that  la  exercised,  and  H  < 

promote  the  piety  of  every  race  of  beings  toward  the  Dirine  Wad;" 

just  as  animals  have  need  of  a  head,  without  which  they  cannot  Bit*  ■ 

Here  then,  if  the  authority  of  Philo  were  of  greater  ralne,  it  sd^t 
be  claimed  in  support  of  one  of  the  leading  positions  of  this  £■*> 
that  the  word  Christ  wna  used  by  the  Jews,  before  the  apostles' dm 
to  denote  the  Locos,  or  Sox  or  God.  But  as  that  affirmation  nsr 
stand  very  securely  without  Pluto's  help,  and  as  he,  by  the  exlevbt 
influence  oi  his  writings,  wits  one  of  the  greatest  corrupters  of  Dirta 
truths  the  world  lias  known,  I  would  rather  say, 

"  Non  tali  nnxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis 

"  Tompus  eyct."t 

The  documents  next  to  lie  examined  arc  the  writings  of  Joeepbi* 
the  Jewish  historian  j  J  in  whose  time  Christianity  had  been  fnflf 
Juscphin     a  published  to  his  nation,  and  had  made  pes' 

useful  teitnees.  progress  ;   yet  as  ho  never  embraced  it,  sad 

had  been  educated  at  Jerusalem,  in  all  the  learning  and  the  prejudk*1 
of  the  priesthood,!  '"*'  ma>'  ''c  considered  a.  good  witness  of  opinion* 
prevalent  for  a  century  before  among  the  Palestinian  Jews. 

From  a  writer  whose  hostility  to  Christianity  led  him  to  preset*8 
on  thai  intractable  subject  a  total  silence,!!  a  direct  sanction  of  tb* 
mode  of  interpreting  the  Ancient  Scriptures  defended  in  this  Ess*-?' 
was  scarcely  to  he  expected  :  but  his  writings  are  not  without  indie* 
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tioni  lhat  he  was  acquainted  with  it  In  relating  the  events  which  appen- 
*h»  accompanied  with  evidences  Mention  of  the  Divine  Angtl  D^_J 
rf the  Divine  Plurality ,  and  mani-  cautiously  made,  often  avoided. 
testations  of  the  Son  of  Gad,  he  uses  a  cautious  ambiguity,  by  which 
the  news  of  trinitarian  Israelites,  were  neither  sanctioned  nor 
typosed.  In  his  narrative  of  Hagar's  second  flight  into  the  wilder- 
ness,* of  Jacob  at  Peniel,t  and  of  Balaam's  journey  to  meet  Balak,| 
Josephus  distinctly  mentions  a  Divine  Angel ;  but  says  nothing  of 
that  personage  in  other  narratives  where  he  is  plainly  mentioned  in 
the  Script ure. §  That  to  this  mysterious  agent  he  attributed  a 
distinct  personality,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  :  but  what  rank  he 
ascribed  to  him, — whether  that  of  a  creature,  or  of  the  Creator, — 
does  not  clearly  appear.  On  the  one  hand,  the  phrase  "  Divine  Angel? 
which  he  has  never  used,  I  believe,  except  in  these  cases,  may  very 
naturally  mean,  One  who  is  truly  God  ;  he  inserts  the  interpretation 
of  the  name  Peniel,  (or,  as  he  gives  it,  Phanuel)  the  Face  of  God  ;|| 
and  he  relates  as  uttered  by  God  himself,  the  substance  of  the  words 
lhich  Moses  says  were  addressed  by  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord11  to 
Abraham,  on  the  mountain  of  Moriah.^I  On  the  other  hand,  the  free 
toe  which  Josephus  has  made  of  the  word  divine  on  other  occasions,** 
nukes  it  probable  that  in  these  passages  "Divine  Angel"  means  no 
toure  than  a  messenger  sent  by  God  ;  f\  he  nowhere  plainly  calls  him 

•  Gem.  xxi.  14 — 19.  Antiq.  I.  xii.  3.  c.  In  the  narrative  of  Hagar»si/?r«i 
fl?bt, (Gkn.  xvi.  7.  Antiq.  I.  x.  4.  b.)  Whiston  has  —  "a  divine  Angel  met 
fcr"— but  without  any  thing  in  the  greek  for  '*  divine,"  at  least  in  the  copy 
kfore  me. 

f  Gen.  xxxii.  21 — 31.    Antiq.  I.  xx.  2. 
{  Num.  xxii.  22-35.    Antiq.  IV.  vi.  3.  a.  (  —  "a  divine  spirit"—  ab.) 
§  The  instances  will  be  referred  to,  in  a  note  p.  452,  n.  §. 
||  Antiq.  I.  xx.  2.  b.     Gen.  xxxii.  30. 

U  Gen.  zxii.  15.  Antiq.  I.  xiii.  4.  ab9  c.  Compare  Antiq.  I.  xii.  2.  a. 
***  Gex.  xviii.  10.     Sec  also  p.  452.  n.  *. 

*•  For  instance,  Of  mount  Sinai  it  it  said, —  "the  place  was  divine,"  — 
01  account  of  "the  opinion  men  had  that  God  dwelt  there;"  (Antiq,  IT.  xii. 
I'Jjfl,)  the  path  opened  for  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  is  called  a  "divine 
J*a*\n  as  miraculously  produced  :  (Antiq.  II.  zvi.  2.)  and  as  possessors  of 
■"fired  wisdom,  Moses  is  called  "a  divine  man,"  ( Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  a.  Ag. 
4wa.  I.  31.  a.  II.  17.  c.J  Solomon  is  t>aid  to  have  '*  had  a  divine  mind," 
U*liq.V  ill.  ii.  2.  f.)  and  Daniel  the  popular  reputation  of  a  sort  of"  divinity." 
[^aty.X.  xi.  7.  d.)  The  Temple  too,  and  its  treasures  are  called  "divine," 
*****  consecrated  to  God.  Mar.  V.  ix.  4.  n.  IV.  iii.  12.  c.  f.  V.  xiii.  G.  b. 
-fcealw  Antiq.  VII.  xiv.  10.  a. 

ft  If  it  be  supposed  that  JoRcphus  had  a  reference  to  the  frequent  mention 
°(the  Divine  Angel  in  the  Mosaick  Scriptures,  in  the  words  he  puts  into  the 
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AFKN-  God ;  *  and  in  mentioning  those  instances  in  which  the  fact  thai  lis 
dix  h.  pcrson  manifested  was  the  Eternal  Divinity  himself,  is  rcmarki^; 
apparent,  but  where  the  title  Angel  la  given  to  him  cither  in  a  ptfsigt 
of  the  original  record,  or  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  (as  the  manifoUtiM 
to  Jacob  at  Bcthcl,t  and  lo  Moses  at  the  bush,*,)  Joscphus  one! 
introduces  the  word  Angel  at  all.  Whore  the  words  of  Scripture  i* 
a  manner  compelled  him  to  mention  the  Divine  Angel,  lie  dues  it 
cautiously  ;  but  avoids  it  in  more  numerous  instances  where  lie 
Scripture  expressly  mentions  Him;§  and  he  never  ascribes  •»• 
thing  to  this  Personage,  on  the  ground  of  human  conclusions  froa 
the  general  drift  of  Scripture.  Instead  of  the  manifestation  nhica 
visibly  passed   between  the  divided  parts  of  Abraham's  sacriSfflSi 

mouth  of  Herod  addressing  the  Jewish  people  on  the  honour  illie  ta  strate'V 
dors, — "  wo  have  learned  from  (did — the  most  holv  part  of  our  Law  !-t  an:" 
[or  ambassador,] "-  (Anliq.  XV.  v.  3.  jr. :  this  idea  is  omitted  in  Hoi-,!.** 
<l.f. )  that  passage  will  confirm  this  ioferiour  interpretation  of  the  tero  'Dili** 
Angel'  or  Ambassador. 

•  Neither  of  the  pa«aj;cs  referred  to  in  n.  ty.  p,  451,  doe?  this  esili'l^J'- 
In  Antiq.  I.  liii.  i.  the  Diriiie  Am,d  is  not  mentioned  ;  in  I.  lii.  2.  that  tnnj 
be  considered  at  said   by    Owl,  which  was   uttered  by  liis  messeiic^r,  in  l>a 

+  SvCfD.SH, 313.  Jos.  Antiq.  I.  xi».  1.  b.  3.  a. 
J  Sec  /i.  348,  Jos.  Anliq.  II.  lii.  1 — t.  Compare  p.  40!),  n.  J. 
§  A  sufficient  number  of  proofs  arc  referred  to  in  tJie  following  lal'/'_ 
where  lliojirif  column  contains,  passage*  of  Scripture  tn  which  tile  IM»'» 
Angel  is  mentioned;  the  second,  the  pa;rcs  of  this  Kssay  where  those  passafS" 
are  noticed ;  the  third,  the  passage  in  .In.scphus  where  his  account  of  «i» ' 
transaction  is  contained,  and  where  he  might  have  mentioned  the  Div*  ' 
Angel ;  the  fmrth  shews  to  whom,  or  to  what,  he  ascribes  that  which  in  Serf 
lure  is  attributed  lo  this  Personage. 
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Jaephtu  mentions  only  a  divine  v<Acc  ;  *  and  the  patriarch's  visiters  appen- 
■i  Mamre  axe  called  "three  angels  of  Clod,"1  to  one  of  whom  is  p^  j*J 
tseribed,  indeed,  a  distinct  errand,  but  not  a  higher  naturc.f  There 
is  do  mention  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  which  guided  Israel  from 
l^Tpt  to  Sinai,  not  even  in  his  narrative  of  the  passage  of  the  lied 
Sea.{  The  promise  of  a  Divine  Conductor  contained  in  the  Sinai 
Covenant  is  never  noticed  ;  (indeed,  the  solemn  ratification  of  that 
covenant  is  totally  omitted ;  §)  and  the  fact  of  Israel's  being  guided 
by  the  miraculous  pillar  in  all  their  subsequent  journeys  |1  is  almost 
passed  over  in  silence. 11  In  two  places,  a  diffused  and  significant 
cloud  is  mentioned  as  an  occasional  appearance.** 

la  a  writer  so  stupidly  (or  so  artfullyW)  inattentive  to  those 
splt.ndi'1  tokens  of  the  Lord's  ancient  presence  with  his  nation,  which 

whiT?,  "an  an^cl  of  God,  resembling  a  young  man  beautiful  ami  tall;"  and 
"srcul  times  "  the  angel."  And  the  transaction  (for  it  docs  not  appear  that 
he  means  the  per*on,J  is  called  "an  appearance  of  Godj"  as  is  the  miraculous 
nation  of  the  Red  Sea,  when  it  divided  for  the  Israelites.  Antiq.  II.  x\i.  2. 
Similar  expressions  arc  used  by  Jo>eplius  in  other  places:  as  Antiq.  III.  v.  2. 
«'*.  viii.  ;'im  U.  XVIII.  viii.  6".  a ;  b.  and  XV.  xi.  7.  ab f.  where  Whiston  has  omit- 
ted the  word  other  before  "  manifestations. " 

In  the  narrative,  too,  of  the  three  Hebrews  in  the  furnance,  (Dan.  iii.  2.>. 
"Oh  Antiq.  X.  x.  o.)  Jo&ephm  makes  no  mention  of  their  mysterious  companion. 

•  Gen.  xv.  9—21.  pp.  237.  2  41—218.     Antiq.  I.  x.  3.  b. 

f  Antiq.  I.  xi.  2.  a.  b..     Sec  p.  451.  n.  J{.  n.  ^|.    p.  402.  n.  *. 

{  The  guidance  so  distinctly  mentioned  in  Exod.  xiii.  17,  18;  21,22,  his 
fcarnrtivc  passes  over  in  total  silence  :  ( Antiq.  II.  xv.  1,  2.)  yet  there  appears 
**■«  slight  allusion  to  it  afterwards.  (Antiq.  II.  xv.  5.  b.)  The  miraculous 
division  of  the  Red  Sea  be  calls  an  "appearance  [or  manifestation]  of  God,"  and 
■*J»that  Israel  entered  it, "  as  led  by  God's  presence  with  them ; "  still  silent 
^acerning  the  miraculous  cloud,  and  its  new  position.  Exod.  xiv.  19,  20. 
"*•  Antiq.  II.  xvi.  2,  3,  a  )  The  dismay  it  produced  in  the  Egyptians, 
(tiOD.  xiv.  24,  25.)  lie  attributes  altogether  to  natural  causes,  "storms  of 
%,*lr-*howers  of  rain, — dreadful  thunders  and  lightning,  with  flashes  of  lire," 
J^  "thunderbolts  ;"  as  evidence  of  which  accompaniments,  W'histon  quotes 
^•Ixxvii.  16— 18.— (Compare  Antiq.  II.  xvi.  5.  XV.  xi.  7.  bf.  —  The  obelisk 
(t)io  this  and  other  places  denotes  some  fault  in  Winston's  translation.) 

5  Exod.  xxiii.  20—23.  xxiv.  3 — 8.  IIeb,  ix.  18 — 20.  If  Josephus  had 
"fcutioncd  this  important  transaction,  its  place  would  have  been  in  Antiq,  III. 

I  Exod.  xl.  36—38.  Num.  ix.  16—23.  Neii.  ix.  12, 19.  Ps.  lxxviii.  14.  xcix.  7. 

f  The  nearest  approach  to  a  statement  of  this  fact  is  in  Antiq.  III.  xii.  5.  b. 

M  A*tiq.  III.  viii.  5.  (Exod.  xl.  3-4—38.)  and  III.  xiv.  4.  c.  (Nim.  xiv.  10.) 

ft  He  may  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  use  which  his  Christian 
^Dtrymen  made  of  that  illustrious  series  of  Divine  manifestations;  and  op- 
tation  to  their  doctrine  may  have  either  produced  real  suspense  in  his  own 
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appen-  the  Scriptures  repeatedly  mention  as  among  its  highest  glories/  w 
J^^J      Presence  of  the  Dt  it i/ in  his  earth-  cannot  expect  to  find  any 

ly  and  in  hii  heavenly  sanctuary.  suitable  regard  to  the  per- 

petual special  Presence  of  Jehovah,  either  in  his  earthly  or  his 
heavenly  temple,  or  to  that  plurality  of  Persons  in  the  One  Divine 
Essence,  of  which  those  distant  sanctuaries,  and  the  reverence  due  to 
each,  were  instructive  memorials.  He  is,  however,  by  no  means  so 
deficient,  on  the  former  of  these  topicks,  as  Philo  ;f  though  he  gener- 
ally agrees  with  that  singular  writer  in  his  mode  of  interpreting  the 
parts  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  pontifical  robes,  as  hath  been  largely 
shown  already  .J  In  Josephus  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Deity  a  local 
presence,  first  in  Sinai,§  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  long  before ; 
then  in  the  camp  of  Israelii  in  the  Tabernacle,U  the  Temple,**  and 

mind,  as  to  the  share  of  the  Divine  Angel  in  Israel's  establishment  as  a  nation; 
or  may  have  determined  him  to  hide  as  much  as  possible,  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture truth,  of  which  a  use  that  he  would  consider  so  objectionable,  was  made 
by  so  many  others.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  closely  related  truths 
mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  the  paragraph. 

*  See  note  {].;>.  1,33,  and  Num.  xiv.  14.     &c.  &c. 

f  See/>.  410.  J  See  pp.  434—440. 

§  Antiq.  II.  xii.  1.  a.  III.  v.  1.  a.,-  b.  2.  b,  3.  c.  8.  b,  viii.  8.  a. 

(I  Antiq,  III.  v.  3.  b. — "now" — is  WhistonN  addition.  Perhaps  Josephus 
might  have  some  regard  here  to  Deut.  xxiii.  14. — a  passage  which,  1  diiiik, 
he  has  not  noticed  elsewhere.     See  also  Exod.  xxxiii.  7 — 11. 

%  Antiq.  III.  v.  8.  a,  b. — viii.  1.6.  5.  a,  8.  a.  10.  c.  In  the  first  of  these 
passages,  this  presence  is  mentioned  as  an  occasional  rather  than  a  constant 
favour,  to  be  granted  especially  at  the  seasons  of  worship,  yet  not  always  even 
then,  as  appears  from  Antiq.  III.  viii.  9.  a.  in  which  curious  pasture,  if  Jnscpluu 
had  any  scriptural  meaning  at  all,  it  may  have  been  this, — that  Mu*cs  had 
not  mentioned  any  promise  of  the  constant,  hourly  manifiatatinn,  or  special 
presence  of  the  Deity  in  the  Tabernacle.     See  pp.  \9'j.  2(30.  n.  |j  j;.  2152.  3*J3. 

**  The  indications  of  the  Divine  Presence  at  its  consecration,  are  described, 
Antiq.  VIII.  iv.  (1.  c.)  2.  a. ;  the  continuance  of  that  Presence  is  implied  in 
Antiq.  VIII.  iv.  3.  <fc\— G.  b.  v.].a,b.  War,  V.  xi.  2.  d.,  VII.  viii.  7.  r., 
and  was  noticed,  as  appears,  by  heathens;  Antiq.  XII.  iii.  3.  c,  where, however, 
the  word  'God'  is  added  by  Winston.  (See  p.  101.  «.  f.)  The  opinion  of 
Josephus  during  the  war,  that  God  hail  then  deserted  his  temple,  is  seen  in 
Antiq.  XX.  viii.  5.  d.  and  War,  V.  ix.  4.  *..  The  visible  sign  of  that  presence, 
in  the  shining  of  one  of  the  high-priest's  jewels,  he  tells  us  had  been  withheld 
two  hundred  years  at  the  time  of  his  writing.     Antiq.  III.  viii.  0.  b. 

There  are,  however,  many  expressions  of  Josephus,  which  >how  that  he 
either  was,  or  to  his  Roman  masters  was  willing  to  appear,  somewhat  skeptical 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  special  Divine  Presence  attributed  first  to  Sinai,  thin 
to  the  Sanctuary.  He  speaks  of  the  former,  correctly  enough,  perhaps,  as  a 
liumau  opinion,  (Antiq.  II.  xii.  1.  a.)  a  rumour  that  was  current;  (III.  v.  I.  b. 
2.  b.)  and  the  prodigies  that  accompanied  the  (living  of  the  Law,  he  relate*  si' 
as  to  tempt  his  reader  to  consider  if  they  might  not  have  been  natural  occur- 
rences, dexterously  applied  to  his  purpose  by  Moses.     (Antiq,  HI.   v.  2.  ah.) 
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AeHoly  Land  ;*  last  of  all,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  (but  not  appen- 
rfhfa  countrymen,)  in  Italy  ,f  securing:  to  the  Romans  their  imperial  ^J^Jj 
Annum.    Of  Israel's  elevation,  the  terrible  ruin  of  his  country  had 
left  him  scarcely  a  hope.| 

The  presence  of  God  in  the  earthly  sanctuary  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned or  implied,  in  brief  but  decisive  expressions  :  §  yet  it  is  never 
ncribed  to  the  Divine  Angel; ||  and  the  Shekiuah.or  visible  radiance, 
h  nowhere  noticed.^!     In  one  place  only,  in  relating  Solomon's 

!■  the  same  spirit,  the  Cloud  over  the  Tabernacle  is  described  as  a  mist,  which 
"Aoved  the  presence  of  God  to  those  that  desired  and  bettered  it."  Antiq.  HI. 
viiL  A.  A.  So  also,  the  first  indication  he  mentions  of  the  Divine  Presence  in 
Ike  Temple,  is  the  fragrance  of  the  incense  burnt  at  its  consecration  ;  (Antiq. 
VIII. iv.  |.  c.J  and  when  at  length  the  cloud  is  mentioned,  (2.  a.)  it  is  in  such 
tenuis  would  scarcely  seem  to  an  uninformed  reader,  to  imply  a  miracle. 

Several  other  passages  show  that  he  was  deeply  tinctured  with  a  spirit  of 
Wtitndinarian  skepticism  and  indifference;  (e.g.  Antiq.  III.  v.  2.  b.  X.  xi. 
?•*.  XVIf.  xiii.  5.  a.  War,  III.  viii.  7.  6.  Ag.  Apion.  II.  '12.  c.  Compare  John 
y.  46, 47.)  In  the  same  spirit,  the  claim  of  the  Law  to  the  regard  of  the  Jews 
h  founded  on  its  antiquity,  and  transmission  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
ntber  than  its  direct  communication  from  the  Eternal  God.  Antiq.  XVI.  ii. 
3.;.  XVIII.  Tiii.  6.  b,  c.     War,  I.  iii.  2.  ab.  II.  x.  4.  a. 

*  Thus  Jonah  is  represented  in  the  Scripture,  (Jonah  i.  3.)  and  by  Jose- 
fhiy  ( Antiq.  IX.  x.  2.  a.)  as  fleeing  from  the  Divine  Presence,  when  he  took 
"hip  to  leave  the  country.  That  presence,  it  is  intimated,  (Antiq.  VI.  i.  4.  b.) 
fcelt  in  the  house  of  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  vii.  1.  2  Sam.  vi.  3.)  when  the  Ark  was 
fete,  and  with  the  Roman  armies  when  assailing  Jerusalem.  (  War,  V.  ix.  4.  s.) 

f   War,  V.  ix.  3.  c. 

J  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  such  expectations  as  are  alluded  to  in 
h  396,  had  not  ever  been  entertained  by  Josephus,  or  his  seniors.  Vet  he  did 
■*  account  the  ease  of  his  country  as  absolutely  hopeless.  The  Roman  Are 
tta  consumed  the  sanctuary,  he  speaks  of  as  designed  by  God  to  purify  the 
P^eand  the  people:  (Antiq.  XX.  viii.  5.  d.  War,  IV.  v.  2.  d.  VI.  ii.  1.  h.) 
J*d  elsewhere  he  more  plainly  expresses  a  dubious  hope  of  Israel's  restoration. 
Wif*  IV-  viii.  46.  be.  War,  V.  i.  3.  c.)  How  strong  and  general  the  expect- 
>tion  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  therefore,  probably,  for 
■tty  years  before,  of  a  royal  and  victorious  Messiah,  appears  from  a  remark- 
■He  passage,  (  War,  VI.  v.  4.  b.)  which  shows  too,  how  completely  that  hope 
fcd  been  effaced,  in  the  mind  of  Josephus  at  least,  by  the  disastrous  result  of 
tfc  conflict  with  Rome. 

§  Referred  to  in  notes  ^f.  **.  p.  464. 

|  Which  would  have  been  strictly  scriptural ;  (see  pp.  256,  261,  262,  and 
*■*.  IxiiL  9.  Mal.  iii.  1.)  but  would  have  too  strongly  sanctioned  Trinitarian 
**d  Christian  doctrines. 

%  There  is  in  one  place  ( War,  VI.  iv.  8.  a.)  a  phrase  which  might  he  rendered, 
T*the  glory  [or  visible  Divine  radiance]  about  the  holy  places," — but  which 
"btfen  has  translated,  correctly,  I  believe,  in  the  former  part — "  the  glorious 
Rotation  it  [the  temple]  had  for  its  holiness."  The  word  is  used  for  a  visible 
•Witness  in  Lpke  ii.  9..  ix.  31.  Acts  xxii.  11.  1  Cor.  xv.  41.  2  Cor.  iii.  7. 
**•;  and  for  the  Radiance  that  appeared  over  the  Ark,  in  Rom.  ix.  A.,  but  as 
fiat  had  not  been  seen  for  six  centuries  or  more,  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
"tended  by  Josephus  in  the  place  quoted.  Perhaps  he  intended  the  expression 

(275)     * 
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•  prayer  at  the  consecration  of  the  Temple,  be  intirattM  an  exphnu 
-  of  the  fact  in  these  word*:  "/  kumbly  btfek  fie*,  tkat  (An*  wS 
SOME  portion  or  tut   Shut  COM  down,  ana!  taAaotf  in&iiTa 


to  be  amhigvoits  :  in  no  other  passage,  I  believe,  can  be  be  (apposed  to 
mentioned  the  Shekinnh. 

On  some  occasion*  he  seems  to  take  pains  to  nroid  the  mention  of  it; 
speaking  of  the  Mosaick  Tabernacle,  Hii  theory  was,  (a*  stated  pp.  434- 
that  the  outer  and  oblong  apartment  of  that  juncture,  wbicb  wu  dsilyei 
by  the  various  pries Ls,  denoted  the  land  and  sea,  traversed  by  Mankind;  a* 
the  inner  and  square  apartment,  which  none  might  enter  bat  the  high  • 
once  a  year,  denoted  heaven,  which  it  iaaunllble  to  mortal  men,  though 
as  he  thought,  to  the  souls  of  the  dead.  (War,  III.  Tiii.  3.  g.J  He  might 
found  the  most  direct  support  for  his  opinion  in  the  fact  stated  in  the  5 
lures,  that  both  in  the  inner  sanctuary  and  in  heaven  the  Divine  Present 
gloriously  manifested  :  but  entirely  omitting  this,  he  grounds  his  interpret 
wholly  on  the  inacceuibility  at  both.  Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  b.  This  is  the 
remarkable,  as  he  was  not  here  treating  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
which,  in  his  time,  tbeShekinab  hail  long  been  absent;  but  of  the  Taben 
to  whose  peculiar  glories  their  absence  from  the  Temple  where  he  o  flic 
seems  to  have  made  him  inattentive. 

Instead  of  this  solemn  and  benign,  and  truly  majestich  indication  « 
Divine  Presence  in  the  earthly  sanctuary,  of  which,  during  many  cent 
the  Scriptures  supplied  indubitable  evidence,  (pp.  194.  n.  *.  206.  260.  i 
393.)  Josepbus  mentions  as  the  acknowledged  indication  of  that  Prw 
something  far  less  dignified  and  instructive,  without  any  good  histories! 
dence;  a  mere  legendary  story  of  light  emitted  from  the  Sardonyx,  as  be 
it,  on  the  high  priest's  right  shoulder,  "  when  God  was  present  at  their 
flees  j"  (Anliq.  Il\.  viii.  9.  b.J  an  appearance  wbicb  may  have  been  alloj 
imaginary,  or  a  mere  reflection  of  the  solar  rays,  or  of  tbc  lire  on  the 
Josepbus  tells  us  that  it  ceased  two  hundred  years  before  he  wrote.  I 
tale  bad  had  the  best  evidence,  it  ought  not  to  have  excluded  all  nienli 
the  Sbtkinah  ;  but  seeing  it  had  none,  (at  least  be  adduces  none,)  we  I 
wonder  at  the  obliquity  of  thought  which  could  prefer  to  the  clear  and 
inspiring  averments  of  Scripture,  a  tale  like  this;— if  the  causes  of  that 
quity  had  not  been  assignable. 
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tktAemwtayest  appear  to  be  with  us  upon  earth."*    Of  the  special  pre-  appen- 
taeof  the  Deity  in  heaven,  the  traces  are  much  fainter,  yet  plainly  DIX  J^ 
dacemible.t    His  essential  omnipresence,  though  not  mentioned  with 
Philo's  frequency,  or  his  strength  of  expression,  was  acknowledged  by 
Josephus,}  who,  however,  far  oftener  notices  what  Dr.  Paley  calls  His 
mrtml  omnipresence.§  His  providential  government  of  human  affairs 

akj.  V.  ix.  4.  o.  VI.  iv.  8.  a,  v.  2.  a.  Ag.  Apion,  I.  35.  b.  II.  7.  a.)  or  in 
hit  relation  of  Solomon's  prayer  at  its  consecration.  Antiq.  VIII.  iii.  3.— As 
tfccSbekinah  was  not  there,  when  Pompey  and  others  forced  their  way  into  the 
inner  sanctuary,  the  obligation  of  secrecy  mentioned  in  one  place  (Ag.  Apion, 
XLl.cd.J  cannot  well  account  for  this  silence.  And  as  the  Jews  boosted  of 
what  was  to  be  seen  in  the  inner  sanctuary,  this  secrecy  was  not  thoroughly 
prorrred.     War,  VI.  iv.  7.  a. 

*  Antiq.  VIII.  iv.  3.  d.  Compare  Hag.  ii.  5.  and  p.  395.  This  expression 
of  Joseph  us  appears  to  be  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Pres- 
ence in  the  Temple,  until  we  compare  it  with  a  passage  ( liar,  III.  viii.  5.  e.) 
u  which  be  calls  the  human  soul  a  portion  of  Cod,  Th  ICO U  M  Ol  KA :  perhaps, 
therefore,  he  might  contemplate  the  presence  of  some  created  angel,  under  the 
pbrue  "some  portion  of  thy  Spirit,"  moikan  tina  tou  sou  pkeumatos;  or, 
•ore  probably,  use  an  expression  of  designed  ambiguity,  without  any  firm 
opinion  of  his  own. 

t  This  idea  was  promoted  by  the  height  of  Sinai,  on  whose  lofty  summit 
Hosei  bad  his  solemn  interviews  with  the  Deity,  who  thence  spake  to  the 
tumbled  nation.  Antiq.  111.  v.  3.  e.  4.  vi.  5.  b.  As  the  inner  sanctuary,  God's 
acknowledged  presence-chamber,  was  understood  by  its  inaccessibility  to  re- 
proent  heaven,  the  idea  of  a  Celestial  Presence  was  maintained,  (Antiq.  HI. 
*i>4.  b.  vii.  7.  b.  e.)  but  in  the  days  of  Joseph  us  feebly.  Sec  n.  aj.  pp.  455, 
i&  It  seems  also  to  be  recognised  in  the  phrases,  *the  Judge  of  (or  from) 
■mum,'  (  War  I.  xxxii.  3.  6.)  and  lthe  Arbiter  who  is  above,'  (  WarV.  ix.  4.  n.) 
though  the  latter  expression  may  denote  supreme  authority,  rather  than  a 
celestial  manifestation  or  residence.  The  title,  *GW  of  heaven1,  Joseph  us  has 
*>t  once  used :  even  in  relating  what  is  recorded  in  Ezra  i.  2,  he  changes  that 
title  into  "greatest  God."  Antiq,  XI.  i.  bf.  The  souls  of  the  pious  are  spoken 
of  at  ascending  after  death  to  "a  most  holy  place  in  heaven,"  but  unless  the 
phtase — "most  holy" — implies  it,  nothing  is  said  in  that  passage  of  the  Divine 
taence  there.  War,  III.  viii.  5.  g.  In  short,  there  is  not  any- where  a  clear 
■cation  of  a  heavenly  sanctuary;  and  in  the  passages  where  God  is  said  to 
*t*e  a  temple  far  superiour  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  not  the  "high  and  holy 
ikee"  declared  by  the  prophets,  (Is a.  lvii.  15.)  that  is  referred  to,  but  the 
*aole  visible  universe,  (Antiq,  VIII.  iv.  2.  b.  3.  df.  War,  V.  xi.  2.  d.)  in 
ftuVt  style  of  thought  p.  4 12.  The  views  of  the  priest  Josephus  concerning 
tie  celestial  presence  of  Jehovah,  seem  scarcely  to  have  advanced,  if  at  all, 
•eyond  those  of  the  heathen  commander  Titus  ;  who,  when  he  called  God  to 
*itne«,  "spread  out  his  hands  to  heaven."  War,  V.  xii.  4.  a.  Here,  however* 
Ike  word  *  heaven'  is  of  W  his  ton's  insertion. 

J  Antiq.  VI.  xi.  8.  VIII.  viii.  4.  b,  where  Jeroboam  is  represented  as  ad- 
fccing  this  truth  (or  that  of  God's  virtual  omnipresence,)  in  order  \o  turn 
•■ay  the  reverential  attachment  of  his  subjects  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
—far,  I.  xxxii.  3.  6.  In  Ag.  Apion,  II.  23.  6,  the  phrase  of  Whiston, — "God 
ftafcwu  ail  things,"  should  be,  I  think, — possesses  all  things. 

f  The  passage  of  Dr.  Paley's  Natural  Theology  referred  to,  is  in  the  latter 
Fart  of  ch.  xxiv.  It  is  copied  in  p.  193.  n.  f.  The  passages  in  Josephus  as- 
*ftting  a  virtual  omnipresence,  to  which  I  have  preserved  references,  are 

(Essay,  p.  271. J  H2 
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•  U  still  more  frequently  mentioned,*  In  opposition  to  the  aphdea  sf 
;  many  gentiles,  that  the  Divine  natora  wu  too  loftj,  or  too  Imurin^ 

Indolent,  to  take  any  thought  about  ""H'hI  or  their  pmeaedfaptt 

a  maxim,  the  refutation  of  which  wu  an  avowed  object  of  JosepksJ 

in  his  writings.! 

Inspiration  is  repeated!*   asserted,)  but  without  any  datM 

attribution  of  ft  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  of 


mrtat  tyt  it  the  literal  version  of  what 

I.  xxiii.  3.  b.  V.  it  4.1.  VLvii.a*.    Af.Afiam.il.  17. t.  *0- 

It  may  be  proper  to  odd  that  JoMphui,  using  a  common  and  lerrptsnl 
mode  of  speaking,  says  that  God  wu  pretext,  when  bis  meaning  is,  thsl  un 
Divine  favour  and  a&iiitance  were  enjoyed  ;  (Antiv.  XI.  vi.  10.  i.  XV.  V.S.S, 
War,  V.  is.  3.  d.  4.  e.)  and  when  the»c  wen  withheld,  that  He  was  nine* 
fAtttiq.  VI.  Xiv.  2.  4.)  These  passages  should,  perhaps,  be  eoaaidend  sr 
furnishing  the  hey  to  the  interpretation  of  others,  where  our  authoi.  ia  a  tljH 
leu  evidently  figurative,  speaks  of  God's  presence  as  granted  or  nswad 
according  to  his  will.  (Anliq  I.  alii.  &  c.  III.  v.  &  a,  ft.— riii.  9.  ft.  nV, 
Y.ix.S.e.  4.1.  Ag.Apio»,l\.  4ft.be.)  If  these  passages  be  viewed  ailM 
reference  to  the  former  ulau,  it  might  almost  he  supposed  that  Joscahss 
thought  the  Divine  presence  capable  of  being  extended,  or  retracted,  or  re- 
moved from  place  to  place,  at  pleasure.  His  thoughts  were  greatly  inflosoce*, 
perhaps  confounded,  by  the  localiztd  ricw  of  the  Deity  which  pervade!  u* 
writing*  and  the  institutions  of  Moses ;  the  reason  and  use  of  which,  as  aM 
both  to  the  childhood  of  the  Israel itish  Church, and  to  the  plurality  of  Per»si 
Jn  the  Godhead,  and  their  economical  relations,  Josephus  did  not)  any  *■* 
than  Philo,  comprehend. 

•  As  may  be  seen  in  the  following  places  i  Antiq.lt.  nv.  a.  i.e. — {X.  I. 
i.  e.  where  the  event  wu  a  miracle,}  XV.  xi.  1.  ft,  e.  XVIII.  v.  9.  a,  c.  tIB. 
9.  ft.  XIX.  viii.  %.  cd.  XX.  ii.  A./.  3.  a.  War,  III.  ii.  3.  d.-*.  S.  A.  IV.  L 
4.  a.  ii.  3.  J.  vi.  3.  a,  c  V.  is.  4.  b ~ t.-  <i.  3.  d.— aiit.  &.  e.  VI.  v.  4.  a.  VlL 
*iii.  6.  a—/. — 1.  jk. — xi.  4.  ft.  Ay.  Apion,  II.  43.  e.  He  represents  Titus  also  is 
acknowledging  it,  who  never  ascribes  his  victories  to  the  gods  of  Rome.     ~ 
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Josephus  does  not  appear  to  nave  had  a  glimpse.*  The  expressions  appen- 
ta  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  indicating  a  plurality  in  the  One  Godheadf  Dl^  J^; 
be  leaves  altogether  unnoticed.     All  the  The  Third  Person 

iirine  operations  are  ascribed  to  God,J  not  acknowledged. 

i*tiq.  I.  xix.  I.  a,  10.  «.  II.  ii.  2.  a.  3.  a.  v.  1.  c. — 3.  a.— 4.  a. — 6.  a,  b.  X. 
:.  3.i.  War,  V.  ix.  4.  d.  This  kind  of  inspiration  Joseph  us  himself  profil- 
ed to  have  received.     War,  III.  viii.  3.  a,  b.     IV.  x.  7.  b,  d. 

In  most  of  the  places  quoted  in  this  note,  no  agent  is  mentioned  except 
Jod;  in  two,  marked  with  asterisks,  (•),  the  agent  is  the  Divinity,  ('to  dai- 
Ionion;)  in  others,  marked  with  obclieks,  (f;,  W'histon  mentions  " //if  divine 
itrit,"  and  u  prophetick  spirit,"  but  without  any  term  in  the  original  answering 
>  the  word  spirit  in  the  translation.— False  pretenders  to  inspiration  in  the 
me  of  Joseph  us  are  mentioned,  War,  II.  xiii.  4,  5. 

*  In  Josephus  are  very  seldom  found  such  expression?  as  the  Spirit  of  God, 
rtke  Holy  Spirit.  The  former  occurs  in  the  story  of  Balaam,  (Antiq.  IV. 
i-&6.)  but  1  know  cot  whether  either  of  them  is  met  with  elsewhere.  In 
■luting  Gek.  i.  2,  he  speaks  of  a  wind,  (or  a  spirit)  moving,  5/r.  (Antiq. 
i.  I.  a.)  In  all  the  passages  referred  to  in  w.§.p.  458,  the  word  for  spirit  (pneu- 
a)  doc*  not  once  occur;  nor  have  I  noticed  in  all  his  writings  more  than  six 
laces  where  it  denotes  a  superhuman  Agent.  One  is  the  passage  copied  ou  p. 
56;  three,  including  that  just  mentioned,  are  in  the  narrative  of  Balaam's 
Nurnry  to  Balak,  (Antiq.  IV.  vi.  3.  ab.)  where  the  Angel  that  obstructed  his 
rogrew  (Nim.  xxii.  22 — 3a.)  is  called  a  divine  spirit,  an  expression  perhaps 
■plying  no  more  than  that  he  was  sent  by  God,  or  like  to  Him ;  (see  p.  451, 
■da.  *«.)  and  also  to  the  immediate  agent  in  Balaam's  subsequent  inspira- 
oo,  that  appellation  is  given  just  after,  probably  in  the  same  sense.  (Antiq. 
V.vi.3..a.)  The  fifth  is  in  the  account  of  Micaiah  ;  {Antiq.  VIII.  xv.  4.  ef.) 
od  the  sixth  in  the  narrative  of  Belshazzar's  interview  with  Daniel,  whose 
■peroatural  knowledge  he  ascribed  to  his  having  with  him  the  Divine 
Kbit.  (Antiq.  X.  xi.  3.  a.)  The  use  of  the  phrase  for  the  Divine  Angel, 
» * considerable  proof  that  Josephus  never  used  it  to  denote  Him  whom 
luistians  acknowledge  as  the  Third  Subsistence  in  the  Godhead;  but  whose 
Bee  and  existence  were  probably  no  part  of  the  Jewish  writer's  creed.  Even 
|  tome  of  these  places,  the  word  spirit  may  mean  influence  rather  than  a 
atiact  agent. 

f  The  places  where  some  notices  of  them  might  naturally  have  occurred, 
*  Antiq,  I.  i.  I .  cd, — 4.  g. — iv.  3.  ab. 

\  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  particular  instances,  which  are  in  a  manner, 
■onerable.    Bnt  there  are  some  which  on  special  accounts  deserve  attention. 

la  the  case  of  Divine  Manifestations,  especially  such  as  were  visible,  if 
wephus  had  constantly  used  some  different  term  to  denote  the  person  ma.ni- 
tiTXD,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  he  acknowledged  some  important 
Auction  between  that  person,  and  Him  who  was  usually  called  Goo.  But 
i  toe  contrary,  he  constantly  applies  this  term  to  the  person  manifested, 
owing  that  he  neither  acknowledged  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead, 
r  attributed  those  visible  appearances  to  any  of  the  created  angels.  The 
lowing  instances,  after  each  of  which  the  corresponding  place  of  the  Scrip- 
re  is  mentioned,  will  sufficiently  prove  this. 
ttf.  I.  i.  4.  c.      Gen.  iii.  S.  Antiq.  III.  v.  2.  a.     Exod.  xix.  16-20. 

—  I.x.  5.  a.        Gen.  xvii.  1, 19.       — ■  III.  v.  4.  a.      Exod.  xx.  I. 

—  I.  xix.  I.  6.  Gen.  xxviii.  13.  —  V.  vi.  3.  a.  Judges  vii.  I — 7. 
— I.xx.  2.  be.)    Gen.  xxxii.  30.         VII.  vii.  3.  a.   2  Sam.  xii.  J. 

—  I.  xxi.  2.  a.     Gen.  xxxv.  1.  —  VIII. vii. 5. d.    1  Kings  xi.  9. 

—  II.  rii.  3.  a.    Gen.  xlvi ft— 4.         VIII.  ix.  I.e.    1  Kings  xiii.  20. 

—  II.  ix.  3.  b.    (Heb.  xi.  33.)  VIII.  xi.  1.  b.   1  Kings  xiv.  5. 

(879) 
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(-  ('o  tAeos),  or  the  Diane  Bring,*  (to  tamo*),  OXMpt  when 
*■  Name*  aj        tious  the  Dhimt  An§ri£  »nd  la  two  imtf 

the  Deity.  Divinity  (TO  diibOjiiuji).     Of  the  HUM  JlMOl 

he  hflH  preserved  do  trace,  except  that  It  iu  wiltwfal  to  decko* 

Beside  such  as  the  above,  then  ire  numerous  pMUpl  whorm 
phui  rallies  of  the  Deity,  will  readily  be  understood,  according  ti 
pin  of  this  F.is.iv,  of  tlie  Second  Divine  Person;  but  in  which  be  giia  M 
indication  oi  any  such  reference,  and  mentions  the  Divine  Being  by  the  a*4 
appellation,  God,  'o  tAeo».  Among  thr*e  am  the  following  :  Antiq.  III.  A 
B,o.  liinD.nv.2i.  NrM.vii.8D,  Antiq.  III.  xiif.  1.  e.  ~*  '  '' 
I  S*u.  viii.  7.  x.  ID.  xii.  13.  Antiq.  Til.  i».  I.  d.  9  Sam.  i 
Canon,  xiv.  13—16.  See  pp.  263,  266.  Antiq.  VII.  it.  4a...  1  Sim. 
*ii.  2.  1  CnnoN.  xvii.  1.  Antiq.  VIII.  iii.  7.  a.  1  KlKOI  *ii.  48.  3CBOO*. 
if.  19.  ifiifia.  VIII.  iv.3.  rfe,  1  Kino*  viii.  37— 43,  2  Ckbon  vi.  JS-JI. 
IFar, !.  iii.  2.  a.  (Ut.  xxiii.  40— 43.  II.  xv.  4. a.  «*i.2.  dj.  IV.i«.«.«.) 
V.  ix.  4.  *,  /,  «.  (VI.  vi.  2.  *.   viii.  3.  b.) 

Josephus  gives  tbe  word  God,  (t/iko»)  without  scniple  to  heathen  divii 
(A*H<i.  IX.  xiv.  3.  a.  VIII.  vii.  5.  i.  xiii.3.c.  IX.  ii.  2.  n.  xii.S.kt- 
[4*.  ^pioB.I.  14.  ic-l  II.  I7./W),  towa.d  which  he  inculcate*,  like  PtiX 
{p.  4*3.  N.  *-),  a  courteous  record  unsanctioned  by  tbe  Scripture*,  fJafif  I*. 
wiii.  10.  XVI.  il.  3.  e./r.  Aq.  Apion,  II.  34.  a.)  la  other  places.  bo-r«, 
be  declares  the  Israelites'  conviction  that  He  whom  they  distinguished  aitWr 
am  God,  M""?-V1II.  vii.  5.  b.  u.  3. /".  *iii.  3.  c.  XII.  ».  4.  d.)  tbtiraaastrsl 
God,  (Antiq.  X.  iv.  3.  of.)  their  territorial  Go  ',  or  God  of  thei  r  conn  try,  (TiU- 
*iii.3.0.)thc?rear«rGod,  (Antiq.  IX  vi.  C.  of.  x.2.  t+.  si*.  3.  a,  of.  X.  i«. 
fl.  at-  XI.  I.  I.  ftf.  iv.4.*t.  XII.  v.  3.  of.  XIII.  iii.  1.  fcet-  XV.xi.  l.e*) 
•nu  the  true  and  only  God.  (Antiq.  VIII.  xiii.  3.  ft.  6.  a.)  And  be  [iw 
several  examples  of  heatheni  using  the  term  GW,(tSeob)  without  any  oddil»»i 
for  the  God  of  the  Jews,  or,  at  least,  for  the  Supreme  Deity.  (Antiq.  XV11L 
•iii.  5.  4.  War,  III,  x.  2.  jA.  IV.  vi.  2.  a,  Ac.  V.  iii.  1. 1.  VI.  i.  i  c.  Tt 
ix.  1.  a.  Ag.  Apion,  I.  14.  A.)  Yet  Titus  is  once  represented  as  ifawUotf 
which  or  the  aoni  bad  anciently  been  tbe  Guardian  of  the  Temple,  sol 
whether  it  thea  bad  any.     War.  VI.  ii.  4.  A. 

*  Antiq.  III.  v.  7.  A.  V.  I.  28.  be.  VI.  iii.  4.  a.  .ii.  7.  4.  X.  x.  3.  it. 
XI.i-2.a-r.  Ti.ll.de.  n.d.  XIII.  x.  3.  b.  XVI.  ii.  3.  ii.  Yi.7.e. 
XVH.  ,iii.  .-)....     XVttl.  Mil.!...:-  8.  b.      Ilkl.  -i 
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,*  and  that  the  high  priest's  mitre  had  "  the  name  of  God  inscribed  appkn- 
poo  it;"t  to  the  name  Jah  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion.}  DIX  ** 
a*  title  Messiah  or  Christ  occurs  not  once  in  his  writings  ;§ 
M  expected  Descendant  of  David,  ||  and  the  Divine  Presence 
ist  anciently  accompanied  the  Ark,H  if  not  absent  altogether 
nm  his  thoughts,  are  excluded  from  his  pages ;  for  which  suf- 
rient  motives  may  readily  be  assigned.    He  gives  Other 

o  hint  of  any  matrimonial  relation  of  a  Divine  Per-  topicks. 

on  to  Jerusalem,  or  the  Israelitish  Cburch.  The  paternal  relation 
f  the  Deity  is  sometimes  mentioned,**  yet  never  with  reference  to  a 
Xiine  Son,  but  to  the  people  of  Israel,tt  the  human  race^t  and  the 
inverse.  §§ 

i.  2.  ie,  V.  ix.  4.  bf.  VI.  v.  3.  g.  and  also  daimOnios,  (War,  VI.  iv.  5.  b.) 
i  Med  in  the  sense  of  prodigious,  supernatural,  miraculous. 

*  Antiq.  II.  xii.  4.  ab.    See  also  War,  V.  x.  3.  e. 
f  Antiq.  III.  vii.  7.  e. 

\  Unless  in  Antiq.  VIII.  vii.  5.  a,  he  alludes  to  the  name  Jedidiah,  (2  Sam. 
dL  85.)  which  is  not  very  probable. 

§  It  has  been  remarked  before  (p.  450.  it.  ||.)  that  the  famous  passage, 
iiftf.  XVI 1 1,  iii.  3.  is  almost  universally  considered  not  genuine. 

|  The  ministry  and  baptism  of  John  are  mentioned ;  (Antiq.  XVIII.  v.  2.) 
•M  aot  a  word  is  said  of  his  announcing  the  approach  of  One  far  greater  than 
ttastlf,  or  of  the  general  expectation  at  the  time.  (Luke  iii.  15.)  The  strong 
ftai  almost  universal  hope  forty  years  after,  of  a  political  deliverer,  is  men- 
tioned by  Joseph  us  ;  (War,  VI.  v.  4.  ab.)  but  in  the  very  next  words  he  applies 
lat  Scriptural  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  to 
fapstiaa,  the  deeolator  of  Judea;  because  he  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
tigitty  when  in  that  country !  (IV.  x.)  So  greatly  had  the  house  of  David 
nd  its  predicted  honours  fallen  into  neglect. 

f  A  dim  and  dubious  intimation  of  the  ancient  belief  of  such  a  Presence, 
■ay  sere  and  there  be  detected  ;  (as  in  Antiq.  VI.  i.  4.  b.)  but  it  was  not  made 
tkenbject  of  a  distinct  affirmation,  nor  is  any  name  or  title  given  to  it,  except 
(Bit  mentioned  on  p.  456.     See  also  p.  455.  n.  tj. 

Josepbus  excluded  from  his  pages  not  only  the  title  Christ,  but  also  others 
Aes  current  among  the  Jews  ;  as  Son  or  God,  Word  or  God,  Holy  One 
or  God,  &c. 

•*  The  places  where  this  relation  is  mentioned  are  very  few :  all  that  I 
reaember  to  have  observed  are  referred  to  in  the  three  following  notes.  Their 
fewness  in  Josepbus,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  frequent  introduction  of 
the  idea,  in  the  writings  of  Philo  and  the  other  Alexandrians,  (pp.  442,  443,) 
a  the  discourses  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  Jews,  (Matt.  vi.  15.  &c.  [John  viii.  41.) 
lad  in  the  writings  of  his  Apostles  to  Christians.  (1  Cos.  viii.  6.  1  Pet.  i.  17.) 
all  these  parties  were  probably  objects  of  the  strong  dislike  of  Josepbus. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  he  almost  always  couples  the  term  Father 
■ita  another,  in  such  phrases  as  God  and  Father,  Father  and  Lord,  and  once, 
FtaW  and  Origin.    ( Antiq.  VII.  xiv.  10.  a\.) 

H  Antia.  V.  i.  25.  a. 

XX  Antiq.  IV.  viii.  24.  e.  War,  III.  viii.  5.  g,  where  self-murderers  are  the 
persons  immediately  referred  to ;  of  whom  God  was  accounted  the  Father,  as 
te  was  that  of  the  whole  race.— Compare  Ag.  Apion.  II.  24.  a. 

H  Preface  to  Antiq.  4. 5.   Antiq.  I.  xiii.  3.  bf.   II.  vi.  &  L  VII.  xiv.  10.  of. 

(381) 
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After  Juaephus,  (if  AuV  be  right)  fa  the  close  of  6e  tr* 

'■  century,  or  beginning  of  Uw  second,  (though  Mr.  Whitakert  be* 

The  pott  assigned  him  *  mooh  earner  date)  nVed  Exthd,* 

Etekicl.  Jewish  poet,  who  wrote  in  Greek  Terse  "TheDspsr 

tore  from  Egypt,"  fragments  of  which  bare  been  preserved  bj  KeH 

bins  in  his  "  Evangelical  Preparation,"!    Ia  iUb  P0™1  EmubbI  We) 

duced  the  Deity  speaking  from  the  burning  bosh  to  Moses,  tefla 

him  the  ground  was  holy,  and  adding, — "  for  the  ditijib  logos  Urn 

forth  to  thee  from  the  buah,"§  words  perhaps  designed  by  the  pert* 

express  that  the  Speaker  was  himself  the  Personal  Logos  :  j|  and  H 

other  passages^!  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to  give  some  slight  Conors 

time,  in  the  7th  edition  of  Mr.  Home's  valuable  wart,  while  the  proof  unprt 
won  of  this  page  was  waiting  for  correction.  "'  Capita  Theo  login:  Juiwsrt 
Dogmatics,  e  Flavii  Joseph*  soriptis  collects.  Auctore  Carolo  Gottlieb  BreWc 
neider.    Lipsise,  1813.  8vo." 

It  may  be  convenient  for  some  readers  to  see  repeated  here,  that  the  a* 
of  referring  to  Joseph™  in  the  preceding  notes  waseiplained  at  p.  434,  iwd 
And  it  may  be  useful  to  repeat  that  wherever  an  obelisk  [tj  is  appended  to 
reference,  it  denotes  some  defect  in  the  translation,  often  such  as  partly  o> 
eealt  the  ground  on  which  the  reference  is  made.  Happily,  the  publick  an 
have  a  better  version.    See  p.  4.10,  n.  J. 

•  Basnage>t  Hittory  of  the  Jewt.tr.  by  Taylor;  folio,  C17C8)  p  610.  e. 
Jahn't  Retrem  Commonwealth,  (London,  IR29.)  Vol.  it.  p.  222.  This  pu> 
has  been  referred  to  before,  p.  403.  n.  J.  and  Etckitl,  in  p.  403.  a.  ||. 

f  Origin  of  Jrtaxltm  DUcloted,  (1791,)  pp.  814,  219,  223,  nott. 

♦  L.  ix.  e.  28, 29. 

i  Edit.  Vigeri,  Colon,  1688.  p.  441.  a. 

tThe  greek  word  Loaos   may   denote  a  ditcoura  or  meaage,  and  t 
phrase,  a  Divine  communication.     And  a  comparison  of  this  pawa 
with  one  in  Philo,  II.  91.  c.  may  incline  one  to  think  that  Eitkitl  br  the  oitu 
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•lion  of  this  opinion.  In  other  passages  appears  a  forgetfulness  appen- 
of  the  Manifested  Divine  Presence,*  like  what  has  been  observed  in  D^_J 
the  Greek  fragments  before  quoted  from  Eusebius.f 

*  distinct  personage  called  the  destroyer,  whom  probably  Ezckicl  meant  in  the 

phrase  dread  angel,  as  he  expresses  the  same  idea  a  little  after  by  the  phrase, 

H  that  the  pestilence  may  pass  by,  away  from  the  Hebrews/' — p.  443.  d.  II. 

(This  passage  was  mentioned  before  ;  p.  402.  n.  ||.) 

I         In  the  other  passage,  (Euseb.  Prap.  Evan,  p,  440,  a,b.)  a  glorious  pcrson- 

fcfein  human  form,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  a  dream  by  Moses,  before  his 

|     Call  at  the  bush,  seated  on  a  lofty  throne  reaching  to  heaven,  who  invited 

|     Moses  to  him,  gave  him  a  diadem  and  sceptre,  and  departed,  leaving  him  in 

that  sublime  elevation,  to  survey  this  terraqueous  world,  and  the  hosts  of  stars 

crowding  to  pay  their  homage  at  his  feet;—  a  dream  interpreted  as  a  prediction 

of  his  future  elevation  as  a  divine  lawgiver  and  ruler.     If  by  this  glorious 

Personage  the  Logos  be  not  intended,  I  know  not  who  is  :    but  the  evidence 

Kerns  not  sufficient  to  make  it  a  distinct  proof  of  Jewish  trinitarianism. 

*  In  relating  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  miraculous  pillar  of  cloud 
dividing  Israel  from  the  Egyptians,  (Exod.  xiv.  19,  20.)  is  mentioned  as  if  it 
had  never  been  seen  before  that  evening,  (contrary  to  Exod.  xiii.  21,  22.)  and 
without  any  reference  to  its  indicating  an  intelligent  and  mighty  Conductor  of 
hrael.  p.  444.  d.  12.  445.  a.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  in  excuse  for  the  poet, 
that  this  narrative  is  given  by  an  Egyptian  soldier,  who  had  survived  the 
destruction  of  the  host,  and  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  the  previous 
circumstances  of  Israel's  march,  or  to  understand  the  manifestations  of  their 
Divine  Protector.  But  such  an  informant  ought,  at  least,  to  state  the  appear- 
tftces  correctly  ;  so  that  this  excuse  will  not  avail  in  the  following  instance. 
The  Scripture  relates  (Exod.  xiv.  24.)  that  "  in  the  morning  watch,  Jehovah 
looked  unto  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  the  cloud, 
*nd  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians," — whereas  Ezckicl's  Egyptian,  instead 
°f  this,  relates  that  a  certain  brilliant  light  as  of  fire  shining  from  heaven,  was 
*&>,  as  if  God  himself  were  present  as  Israel's  Defender,  p.  445.  c.  Probably 
*  celestial  manifestation  seemed  to  Ezekiel  more  natural  and  credible,  than  a 
Divine  Radiance  from  the  protecting  pillar  of  cloud  and  flame,  which  moved 
•long  the  bed  of  the  sea.  (Exod.  xiv.  20.)  This  latter  would  have  suggested, 
jf  not  proved,  personal  distinctions  in  the  Deity  ;  which  was  not  done  by  a  light 
foo  heaven,  the  acknowledged  dwelling-place  of  the  Supreme. 

A  little  while  after,  a  shady  and  verdant  spot,  for  Israel's  encampment, 
(which  proves  to  be  Elim,  mentioned  Exod.  xv.  27.)  is  described  to  Moses,  by 
•  messenger  whom  he  had  sent  out,  and  whose  attention  was  first  directed  to 
tie  place  by  a  light  issuing  from  it.  like  a  pillar  of  fire.    p.  446.  a.— This 
may  almost  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  Ezekiel  did  not  suppose  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Ignis  Fatuus  in  marshy  situations,  and  the  cloudy  exhala- 
tions rising  from  them,  indicated  to  Moses  and  the  host  in  what  direction  to 
move,  and  where  to  encamp  :  and  that  these  natural  circumstances  had  been 
inciently  magnified  into  the  tradition  of  a  miraculous  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire. 
The  absurd  and  daring  spirit  of  modern  anti-supranaturalists  is  much  older 
than  the  eighteenth  century. — Yet  the  nature  and  aspect  of  the  country  give 
little  countenance  to  this  notion.  See  Dr,  E.  Robinson's  excellent  work,  Bibli- 
cal RetearcJtes  in  Palestine,  Sfc.     Vol.  i.  j  Labor de,  Sfc. 

f  pp.  406—410.  In  taking  leave  of  this  Ezekiel  and  his  sacred  drama,  I 
may  remark  that  the  passages  commented  on  in  the  last  note,  increase  my  doubt 
whether  by  the  Divine  Logos  in  Euseb.  P.  E.  p.  44 1.  a.  (seep.  464.  n.  ||.)  he  meant 
a  Personal  Subsistence  in  the  Deity.  Ezekiel  is  not  so  much  a  witness  to  the 
preservation  of  the  truth,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obscured 
aadlost. 

(Essay,p.2S6.J  13 
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A  little  more  attention  is  due  to  certain  significant  expressions ul 

'•  the  Cabbalistical  book  Zon \ti,  or  Book  of  Li<j At  ;   which  professes  10 

Cabbalittical  be  a  posthumous  collection  of  the  sayings  of ' 

book' Zohar1.  noted  Rabbi,  Simeon  tbe  son  of  Jochai,«ritun 

in  the  second   century,   and   probably  containing   many  ideas  anil 

phrases  current  among  tliu  Jena,  iu  the  first,*    Though  its  anii 

quity  has  been  disputed,  the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  dccidedl) 

in  favour  of  this  .early  dale,  which  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the  rep 

language  in  which  it  is  penncd.f    SchoHtgenius,  an  eminent  Conii 

nental  scholar,  "  devoted  a  lar^c  portion  of  his  life  to  the  study"  c 

this  curious  book  ;  and  from  him  Dr.  J.  Fye  Smith  has  quoted  tt 

following  lines. t    "With  respect  to  the  names  of  the  Messiah,  t 

"  is  expressly  called  in  the  book  Sohar,  by  the  incommunicahle  nin 

"Jehovah,  the  Angel  of  God,  the   Shekinah  or   Divine   Glory,  U 

"  Mediator,  Michael  the  Archangel,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  tl 

"  Word  ot  the  Lord,  God  the  Holy  and  Blessed  .- — the  Image  of  Go 

"  the  Brightness  of  his  Glory,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Son  of  God,  tl 

"  Son  of  the  Most  High,  the  faithful  Shepherd,  the  Lord  of  tl 

"  ministering  Angels, — the  Angel  Redeemer."    Other  expressions 

Apparent  confirmation  of  similar  import  are  also  quoted  1 

the  higher  leme  of 'Christ.'  Dr.  S.$  but  as  none  of  them  i 

dicates  any   expectation  of  an  Incarnate   Messiah,||  it  is  natural 

conclude  that  no  such  indication  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  Zohar 

and  that  the  preceding  titles,  being  all  of  them  deduciblc  from  t 
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Old  Testament  alone,  were  applied  to  that  Mysterious  and  Almighty  appcn- 
Aflnit,  who  Bad  consecrated  by  his  visible  presence  the  ancient  Taber-  ^^J 
aide  and  Temple.*  If  due  be  true  of  the  others,  it  is  true  also  of  the 
tide  Messiah ;  and  thus  the  book  Zohar  may  be  cited  as  an  indepen- 
dent evidence  of  the  position  maintained  in  this  Essay,  that  the  title 
Messiah  or  Christ  was  anciently  applied  to  the  Divine  Presence 
accompanying  the  Mosaick  Ark.f  I'speak  dubiously,  because  I  know 
nothing  of  this  book,  except  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Smith,  BruckerJ 
Allen  j  and  others ;  who  have  not  made  ihis  observation. 

This  tedious  examination  of  obsolete  literature  is  to  be  closed  by 
«ome  notice  of  the  "2nd  Book  of  Esdras,  which  was  reserved  for  this 
place,  when  the  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha  were  2  Esdras. 

iarestigated.il  That  singular  book,  written  by  some  Jew  slightly 
tinged  with  Christianity,  in  the  early  part,  probably,  of  the  Second 
Centaury/!  pretends  to  have  been  composed  by  Ezra,  or  Esdras,  the 

•  The  tide  Shekinah  wHl  be  admitted  without  hesitation  to  denote  that 
Person  ;  the  other  titles  are  evidently  said  to  be  given  to  the  same;  and  if  the 
title  Messiah  be  indeed  used  in  this  book,  (and  not  merely  introduced  into  the 
discussion  by  Schcettgcnius  to  express  what  he  presumed  to  be  the  .rabbi's 
■leaning,)  it  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense. 

*r  p.  200   &c 

{  Hist.  CrU.  Phihs.     Vol.  ii.  pp.  839—845. 

§  Modern  Judaism.  (1816.)  p.  67. 

||  pp.  399, 401, 403. 

%  TTvjait,  who  began  to  reign  A.  D.  98.,  is  thought  to  be  alluded  to  in  a 

pretended  prophecy  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  2  Esdras  xi,  xii.     See  the  part 

tf  Damage's  History  of  the  Jews,  appended  to  John'*  History  of  the  Hebrew 

Commonwealth,  ( London ,  1829.)  Vol.  ii.  pp.  284 — 291.     These  pages  contain 

the  best  account  of  this  book  that  1  have  had  access  to,  while  preparing  these 

fcmarks  on  it.    Just  as  I  was  closing  the  examination,  a  recommendation  of 

tbe  following  work  by  Abp.  Laurence  first  met  my  eye.    "  Primi  Ezra  Libri, 

qui  apud  Viilgatam  appellator  quartus,  Versio  iEthiopica,  nunc  primum  ia 

medio  prolata,  et  Latiae  Angliceque  reddita,  a  Ricardo  Laurence,  L.  L.  D.  &c 

Oxon.  1820. 8vo."  This,  which  Dr.  L.  calls  the  First  Book  of  Ezra,  is  no  other 

than  the  apocryphal  2  Esdris  :  the  Ethiopick  version,  and  also  one  in  Arabick, 

may  be  of  use  in  ascertaining  the  text ;  and  Dr.  L."*s  volume  is  said  to  contain 

M  an  elaborate  critical  disquisition  on  the  author  of  this  book,  the  time  whew. 

he  probably  lived,  the  character  and  value  of  the  Ethiopick,  Arabick,  and 

Latin  .versions,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  book  in  a  theological  point  of 

view."     (Home,  p.  140.)    For  this  volume  a  literary  friend  at  my  request 

•ade  diligent  inquiry  among  the  London  booksellers  ;  but  found  that  it  could 

not  be  procured  there.    I  cannot  therefore  correct  my  own  comments  on  this 

book,  by  those  of  the  Archbishop ;  who,  I  have  since  learned  from  the  Christian 

Observer  for  Aug.  i 829,  p,  503,  maintained  that  the  book  u  was  written  about 

the  year  before  Christ  26."     The  reviewer  adds,  "It  bears,  however,  some 

decisive  marks  of  not  having  been  written  till  long  after  the  commencement 

of  the  Christian  era." 

If  any  should  follow  Dr.  Laurence  in  assigning  to  the  book  this  earlier 
-date,  instead  of  that  assumed  by  the  learned  Basnagc,  fa  288.)  and  given 

P»7) 
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n-  priest,  more  than  four  centuries  before  Hie  Christian  ct 
E*  Greek  original  is  lost  :\  but  it  is  extant  in  an  ancient  Latin  translation, 
contained  in  the  Vulgate,  at  the  end,' but  never  regarded  by  lie 
Church  of  Rome,  nor  I  believe,  by  any  other,  as  canonical.!  ItW! 
abut  chiefly  of  a  series  of  dialogues  between  Ezra,  and  a  Celestial 
VUitant,  whose  rank  is  not  clearly  stated  on  his  first  introduction^ 
The  Angel  Uriel.  but  who,  as  the  intercourse  proceeds,  is  culled 
'  Me  angef  fi— '  Uriel  the  MngeFt% —'  Uriel  (or  Jcrcmul)  the  Archan^t" 

above  ;  the  efiect  on  the  cautious  reasonings  I  have  founded  on  it,  nil]  unlj  *t 
to  strengthen  them.  The  bunk,  if  written  so  earl;,  is  a  more  decisive  eddcpd 
of  the  ancient  trinitarianisrn  of  the  Jaw*.  For  my  own  part,  I  decline  alto- 
gether to  rely  on  any  such  evidence.  That  of  the  Canonical  Scripture,  •*  il 
is  immeasurably  higher  in  jmiliuriiy,  appears  to  me  also,  on  this  puinl.  In 
more  unequivocal.  But  to  pni.m  die  l>Hn..:Lir;  ,.1"  pltm-ilde  objections  tni 
false  conclusions  from  these  rem  limits  of  J™i-h  literature,  it  seemed  otstsat] 
to  investigate  the  amount  or  tlicii-  testimony. 

From  the  jfcentA  edition  of  Mr.  Hueni'i  invaluable  work,  (1834  J  Fid.  ii. 
J>.  240, 1  copy  the  following  imp"  riant  sentence*  rcljtipii  to  2  Ksnaas.  "  Botb 
[theEthiopic]and  the  Arabic  vvi-*ioii.  Iiavconly  from  Uiaptcr  III.  to  CbnpUr 
XIV.  inclusive.  The  remaining  o]1;lni,  is.  u-  tumid  in  tlic  l.niii  Vulgate,  have 
clearly  no  connection  with  it,  but  form  two  separate  apocryphal  pieces,  anil  ar 

thus  distinguished  in  almost  all  the  want — '  '    ■'  "'     

are  now  printed  at  part  of  the  second  boo 

t  Hame'i  Introduction,  (1818.)  Pol  ii.  p,  326.  It  "  is  tuppoied  to  hi*t 
been  originally  written  in  Greek." 

t  Home.      Bamagc  in  the  appendix  to  John,  ii.  285.      What  degree  of 

authority  was  attributed  to  it  by  those  who  used  the  Kthiopick  version,  I  know 

5  i.  4.  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  ntc,"  The  very  learned  Fnacit 
Junius,  whose  amended  latin  version  and  brief  notes  on  this  book,  1  shall  hare 
frequent  occasion  to  refer  to,  indicates  in  his  notes  on  eA.  i.  4.  and  ir.  1.  that 

by  'Lar-l'  in  this  phrase,  he  understood  Dim  who  is  afterwards  called  the 
Angel  Uriel,  and  by  the  i       ' 
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ii  idJwuil  fey  Exra,  KO  Lord  that  bearest  rule*—'  Mg  God?\—  appen 
*MflMdfl  wad  bath  ascribed  to  him  many  works  and  prerogatives  D"^; 
«qandooablj  divine.§  The  name  Uriel,  which  means  The  Light  of 
&if[  may  refer  to  the  Shekinah,  or  miraculous  radiance  that  denoted 
tat  Divine  Presence  in  the  Holiest  apartment  of  the  ancient  Taber- 
and  Temple.1T  The  subordination  implied  in  the  word  Angel, 
or  representative)  is  further  indicated  by  the  express 
Mention  in  several  places  of  the  Superiour  Divine  Person.**  Of  the 
Third  Person,  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  transient  mention  is  made  once  or 

Thus  far  the  views  of  this  unknown  Jew  personating  Ezra  might 
appear  to  be  decidedly  and  pretty  correctly  trinitarian.    But  as 
the  reader  proceeds,  he  is  astonished  to  find  the  Messiah  men- 
tioned, by  his  names  Jesus  and  Christy  as  The  Messiah  called 
the  Son  of  the  Anoel  Uriel  !JJ  So  that           that   Angel's  Son. 
ve  have  here  a  form  of  errour  approaching  to  some  of  the  most  ancient 


•  *  Dominator  Domine"—  Vulgate— u  Domine  Jehova  "— Jam.— iv.  3a 
t'38.  vi.  11.  vii.  17.  xii.  7.   xiii.  51. 

f  vii.  3. 

♦  iv.  3, 5.    x.  34.  §  v.  43,  45.    vi.  6.    viii.  7, 10, 1 1,  44,  47. 

H  Or,  God  is  my  light.  In  Cruder? t  Alphabetical  Table  of  Proper  Names, 
ft  stood*  thus  :  "  Uriel,  God  is  my  light  or  fire ;  or  the  light  of  God.  1 
Cbeon.  xv.  5."  The  note  of  Junius  on  2  Esdr.  iv.  1.  begins  "  Uriel]  Hac 
*ee  significator  Christus,  lux  &  sapientia  Dei," —  The  name  is  given  by 
Milton  to  the  Angel  whom  he  has  placed  in  the  sun  ;  and  Bp.  Newton's  note 
(to  which  Mr.  Todd  has  not  added  any  thing)  on  Paradise  Lost,  III.  664.  is  as 
fellows.  **  Uriel]  His  name  is  derived  from  two  Hebrew  words  which  signify 
Osiiswsg  light.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  good  angel  in  the  2nd  book  of  Esdras  ; 
ttd  the  Jews  and  some  Christians  consider  him  to  be  an  angel  of  light,  accord- 
ag  to  his  name  :  and  therefore  he  has,  properly  his  station  in  the  sun."— 
All  that  Gesenim  gives  under  this  wwrd  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  translated  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  is  as  follows.  "  (A)URIEL  (flame  of  God)  Uriel,  pr.  n.m.  a.) 
1  Crhom.  vi.  9.  xv.  5.  21.  —  b.)  2  Chron.  xiii.  2."    From  these  quotations 

it  win  be  seen  that  the  interpretation  above  given,  has  not  been  framed  to  help 

ay  argument. 

la  the  book  of  Enoch  Uriel  is  repeatedly  mentioned ;  in  two  places  along 

with  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  and  others,  as  their  equal  and  companion; 

(is.  1.  xx.  2.)  in  others  singly  ;  (xix.  1.  xxi.  6.  xxvi.  2.  lxxix.  1.  Ixxxi.  8.) 

•sd  in  four,  as  the  Conductor  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  Expositor  of  their 

notions.    Ixxi.  1.    lxxiii.  1.    lxxiv.  7.  —  u  the  angel  whom  the  Lord  of  glory 

•■pointed  over  all  the  luminaries" — lxxviii.  5. 

•J  See  pp.  194, 256, 262,  274,  281. 

•*  This  is  unquestionably  the  case  in  eh.  vi.  32, 33.  It  is  perhaps  question- 
able in  the  following  instances,  iv.  2, 11, 34.  v.  5.  viii.  1, 48, 56.  ix.  2, 
4,6, 25,  &c    See  also  p.  471,  n.  J. 

+f  xiv.  22,    xvi.  62.    In  this  last  place,  the  Vulgate  has  "  spiramen"  not 
Sfiritus:  and  in  vii  29.  "spiramen  tuum." 

#  vu.  28, 29.  xiii.  32,  (25, 2, 3,)  37, 52.  (xiv.  9.—"  consOio  meo»- V.  J.) 

(289) 
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affcn-  heresies,*  and  for  which  it  will, perhaps,  be  difficult  to  accoont,  except 

i>ix  £.  by  admitting,  wnat  it  is  one  great  object  of  this  Essay  to  prove,  that 

Use  in  the       the  belief  of  the  ancient  Jews  was  trinitarian,aad 

mrgumenL        remained  so  even  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles ;  is* 

somuch  that  some  who  owned  Jesos  as  the  Messiah,  bat  did  not 

believe  with  the  Apostles  his  divinity,  still  acknowledged  a  Trinity, 

and  accounted  the  Messiah  the  son  and  worshipper  of  that  Diriae 

Person,  of  whom  they  ought  to  have  regarded  him  the  long  pcedktai 

and  perpetual  manifestation. 

Several  of  the  divine  works  ascribed  in  the  present  Essay  to  the 
Second  Person,  are  in  Esosas  also  attributed  to  him,  as  the  Angel 
Divine  works  ascribed  Usiel  ;  for  instance,  the  appearance 
to  the  Angel  Uriel.  and  communication  to  Moses  at  the 
bush,t  the  conducting  of  Israel  from  Egypt  and  through  the  desert,! 
the  giving  of  the  Law,§  the  pillar  of  fireJI  and  other  miracles^  asd 
the  settling  of  the  nation  in  Palestine,**  They  are  called  His  peopled 

*  Several  of  these  beady  and  unhappy  speculators  held  that  the  world  wsj 
made  by  aagels ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Irenssms9  where  the  following  references 
denote  the  page,  column,  and  line  of  Orabe9s  edition,  1703,  followed  in  each 
case  by  the  book  and  chapter ;  95.  1.  5;  I.  20.— 96.  1.  6;  I.  21.— 96.  t. 
1—4;  I.  23.-99.  1.  15;  I.  24.— 109.  I.  28;  L  34.  Some  said  by  tevm 
Angels,  (96.  1.  17 ;  1. 22.)  from  whom  a  large  portion  of  the  prophecies  cane? 
97.  2.  9 ;  I.  22.)  also,  that  the  Ood  of  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  eneatiag  angds, 
97.  I.  7;  I.  22.)  and  their  chief.  (98.  1.  5;  1.23.)  With  these  vain  opinions 
possibly  coincided  that  of  Cerinthmx,  that  the  world  was  made  by  a  **  Virtue," 
personally  distinct  and  very  distant  from  the  Prime  Divinity.  102.  1.  6—10; 
I.  25.  Again ;  the  Cerinthians  and  NicolaiUases  held  that  the  Man  Jesus, 
{without  however  acknowledging  his  miraculous  conception,  [  102.  I.  13 ;  1. 35.) 
was  the  Son  of  the  Creator  of  the  World,  (21  a  1.  18;  111.  11.)  but  the  Christ 
a  different  being  who  descended  on  him,  and  who  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
passage  last  quoted  as  the  Son  of  the  Supreme  Father.  The  words  are  (2I&  I. 
14 —20.)— "  i Hi  dicunt,  alteram  quidem  fabrieatorem  ;  alium  autem  Patrm 
**  Domini  :  et  alkim  quidem  fabricatoris  Slium ;  alterum  vero  de  soperiori- 
"  bus,  Christum,  quern  et  impassibilem  persevcrasse,  descendentem  in  Jeaaa 
"filium  fabricatoris,  et  iterum  revolasse  in  suum  Pleroma:" — III.  11. — The 
point  of  difference  between  these  wild  aad  pernicious  fancies,  and  2  Esnafttj 
appears  to  be,  that  in  the  latter,  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  the  same  person. 

Epiphmnims  (as  quoted  by  Lardner,  Ed.  1788.  Vol  ix.  p.  321.)  says  that  uV 
CerhUhians,  called  also  Merinthums,  were  "  Jews  (or  of  Jewish  extract) 
valuing  themselves  upon  circumcision."  Perhaps  2  EsDaxs  was  written  bf 
one  who  wavered  between  the  tenets  of  that  sect  and  the  Christian  Church. 

On  one  point  of  the  system  of  Cerinthus,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman  has  take* 
a  view  different  from  that  suggested  in  this  note.  History  of  Christianity. 
(1840.)     VoLii.p.\06. 

f  xiv.SL 

{  i.  7, 10, 13, 14,  15, 17— 30.    ii.  1.    in  29.    «iv.  4. 

J  ii.  5,7.    iii.  19.    v.  27.    (vii.  17.)    ix.   11.  31.    xiv.  5. 

J|  L  14.  %  i.  14, 15, 19,  20.  *•  i.  2L 

ft  viil  15, 16, 45.    Ii.  (UV)  48. 

(290) 
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com  Him  came  the  promises  of  unprecedented  happiness  app£n~ 
the  Gospel*  The  Divine  Person  superiour,  (at  least  in  ?^ J2; 
)  to  Himself,  He  once  addresses  as  Father  :\  but  neither 
nor  elsewhere,  is  found  any  intimation  of  His  eternal  pro- 
i  from  that  Superiour,  unless  any  will  say  that  it  is  contained 
mere  word  Father.  The  titles,  Word  of  Godfi  and  Holy  One 
Jl  are  not  found  in  the  book.  In  three  or  four  verses  it  may  be 
ed  that  the  Divine  Persons  are  distinctly  named  as  the  Highett 
t  Mighty  ft  and  again  as  God  and  the  Lard,**  or  as  the  Highett 
M*4t    The  tides  Meuiah  or  Christ**  The  Meuiah. 

m  of  Godfifo  are  given  only  to  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  Angel 
I!  and  to  this  Messiah  are  ascribed  existence  in  the  time  of  the 
t  Eznu+f  the  office  of  shepherd  and  saviour,*}  a  future 
,*§  the  appearance,  more  clearly  than  the  birth  or  the  nature, 
an,*||  a  future  death,t*  some  kind  of  partial  invisibility  ,ft  and 
sublime  manifestations  for  vengeance  or  rewanL|§ 

24.)  ii.  10—14.     18, 19,  (Bertholdt,  ChrUtologia  Jmdaontm,  §.  15.  pp. 

H.  34—40.  (v.  4.)  vi.  18, 19,25— 2a  vii.  26— 28, 33— 35.  viii.  39,51 
3.  ix.6— 8,  13.  x.  24,27,  59.  s.  46.  xii  34.  xiii.  12,  13,  18, 29, 
49,50,    xvi.  52,  67, 73— 76. 

r.  ].  (the  word  '  tent '  implies  a  tender,  p.  239.)    v.  4.     vi.  32.    vii.  19. 
ix.  25.    x.  38, 50, 52, 54, 57, 59.    xii.  36,39.    xiii.  47, 56. 

1   ii.  5. 
lie  phrase '  word  of  the  Lord9  occurs,  i.  4.  (p.  468,  n.  §.)  vi  43.    xvi. 
t  in  these  places  *  word  *  has  not  the  personal  sense. 

|J   See  pp.  216,217.   378  n.  •.  407.  n.  ♦*. 

Ti.  32.    x.24.    xi.  43.    xii.  47,— See  pp.  401,  402.    407.  m.  J, 

••  xvi.  74,  75.  ft  ▼«•  1». 

vii.  29,— Christus— V.  J.  In  xii.  32.  we  have  "  This  is  the  anointed,* 
»Ur*— V. — Spiritus— J. 

i  47.— In  xiii.  32,  37,  52.  xiv.  9,  we  have—**  my  Son."— «  Abp.  Lan- 
Haiders  [the  passages  most  resembling  the  N.  T.J  to  be  interpolations  ; 
erves  that  the  character  which  the  unknown  writer  gives  of  the  Messiah 
f  different  one  from  what  a  christian  would  have  given*"— Home. 

UN  See  p.  469.  n.  J  J. 

xiv.  9.  That  Ezra,  not  Moses,  is  the  person  here  addressed,  appear* 
11. — Compare  xiii.  25, 26,  and  xiii.  2. — ventus— V.— quidam  at  ven- 

•+  ii.  34,36. 
♦J  it.  34.    vii.  28.    xiii.  2,  3, 12, 32, 35,  &c 

ii.  43.  A  human  form  seems  also  ascribed  to  the  Angel  Uriel,  viii. 
d  imago— similatus  es  ci— V.— tua  imago    oimilis  est  tibi— J. 

f  vii.  29. 

I  xiii.  52.— nisi  in  tempore  diei.  V. — nisi  tempore  et  die  illo.  J. 

i.  43— 47.  xi.37— 46.  xii  31-34.  xiii.  9—11,32,*  12,13,25 
1,52. 
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i-  A  female  personified  >  -:  of  Zion,  as  ■  widow  lamenting  the  un- 
*  timely  deilh  of  her  farotirite  son."  is  a  very  conspicuous  fiparc 
Utter  put  of  the  book.f  Her  mairi*gej  and  her  husbacd§  n 
mentioned;  but  who  he  «*_«,  is  not  i<l,iinlr  said.  The  people  uf  Israd 
or  Judah  are  her  children  ;|  and  to  them  the  Angel  Uriel  kani 
paternal  relation.!!  In  these,  and  in  some  slighter  particulars." 
be  traced  an  evident  agrwment  with  the  views  extracted  iu  furmci 
aecuons  from  the  ancient  St  riptures.tt 

The  re-establishment  of  Zion  in  prosperity  is  intimated  :JJ  bntu 
the  prorcased  date  of  the  boot  is  during  the  Babylonian  Captiriqjj 
and  no  superiority  in  gfarj  fa  ascribed  lo  the  renewed  Zionj||taB 
intimation  the  author  probably  viewed  as  fulfilled  in  the  history  of 
Jerusalem  from  Cyrus  to  Vespasian.  Whether  he  anticipated  annilicf 
renewal  of  the  Jewish  metropolis  and  slate,  doth  not  so  I'lcurij 
appear. *t  He  expected  Ihe  Messiah  to  collect  the  Ten  Tribes.*!  M 
to  limit  or  destroy  the  power  of  Uie  [Pagan]  Roman  Empire. *§ 

A  glorious  Dirinc  Piwcncc  in  Heaven  above,  is  plainly  taught  io 
two  or  three  passages,  which  may  be  applied  cither  to  the  Second 
Person  or  to  the  First.*,!  The  hhekinah  is  not  anywhere  distincdj 
alluded  to  ri;*  and  though  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  ia  repeatedly  be- 

•  it  38— x.  4,  40 — 18.  f   \x.  niti  s.  *   U.  43.    Compare  vii.  H 

§   ii.43,  45. 

||   ix.  (45.)     X.  7.  (16.)     Compurr  ii.  2—7.  15,  25,  30— .12 

IT  i.  28,  29.    vi.  58.     la  this  verse  appear*  a  pretty  plain  reference  l» 

Exod.  it'.  22 ;    the  earliest  of  the  passages  in  which  a  paternal  relation  is 

ascribed  to  the  Deitr.    This  agrees  with  the  remarks  on  pp.  257,  358.   Set 

also  pp.  406.  n.  f,.    403,  443,  3.  n.  «.   461,  *.  «  gee. 
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billed,*  the   fonner   Divine   inhabitation   of   it    is   not    openlj  appev. 


Such  are  the  points  of  agreement  or  difference  presented  by  this 
ringular  book,  which,  though  written  by  one  who  acknowledged  Jesus 
tube  M essiah,  has  scarcely  anything  else  of  a  Christian  character, 
lot  is  Jewish  throughout ;  and  may  therefore  be  an  indirect  evidence 
rf  the  opinions  current  among  numbers  of  that  nation,  in  a  former 

Here  closes,  for  the  present,  our  inquiry  concerning  the  uninspired 
SNDorials  of  those  opinions ;  leaving  untouched  the  Targums,  and 
Theexamina-  other  remains  of  Jewish  literature:  all  which 

turn     closed,  were  written  after  the  Christian  era;  and,  so 

ktu  I  have  seen  notices  of  their  contents  in  modern  books,  do  not 
ippear  to  contain  anything  that  will  materially  affect  the  questions 
wder  discussion  .J 

The  works  examined  in  this  section  have  an  additional  importance 
from  the  circumstance  that  being   circulated  chiefly  in  the  Greek 
fcnguage,  they  were  much  read  by  the  ancient  Christian  fathers,  of 
Extensive  influence  of  whom    irery    few    knew    anything  of 

the  works  examined.  Hebrew,  or  its  derivative  dialects,  and 

Who  were  as  little  disposed  to  seek  biblical  knowledge  from  their 
Jewish  contemporaries,  as  these  were  to  report  faithfully  the  creed  of 
their  remote  ancestors.  The  works  of  Philo,  Joseph  us > and  the  others, 
Modified  in  a  considerable  degree  the  views  of  Christian  writers  con- 
Bnring  the  ancient  Israclitish  theology,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament. §    lf  they  are  but  feeble  and  confused  witnesses  of  the 

*  i.  33,  (compare  Matt,  xxiii.  38.)  ix.  45.  x.  1,  46—48;  7,  8;  51—23. 
&  44, 48. 

f  It  is  not  mentioned  in  x.  21—24.  J  p.  399. 

§  If  some  proof  of  this  be  asked  for,  it  may  be  found  in  the  mention  of 
Philo  as  followed  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  "Some  Account  of  the  writings 
•°<l  opinions  of  C—  of  A—  by  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,"  (Dr.  Kayc)  1835. 
J*  H7,  1*26.  The  parts  of  Clement's  works  referred  to  are  Stromata,  L.  1.  c 
J33. 15.334.  7.  compare  I.  5.  c.  648.  10.  L.  6.  780.  13.  781.  37.  Stromata, 
**  l-c.  41 1.  18.  See  also  the  mention  of  Philo  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  in  his 
**fe«.  Hist.  B.  ii.  ch.  16.  17,  18.  Evan.  Prcpar.  B.  vii.  ch.  12.  p.  322.  B. 
(Colon  :  1688.)  B.  viii.  ch.  10.  p.  378.  c.  d.  ch.  12.  p.  384.  d.  ch.  14.  p.  400. 
**■  &c  See  also  the  larpe  extracts  from  Philo  and  Jo&tphus  in  the  last  named 
*°A,  and  the  references  to  it  in  the  notes  on  p/\  409,  410,  of  this  E^ay.— 
***iieA,  too,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Justin  Martyr*  asserts  that  his  views 
*nt  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Philo.  Vol.  ii.  (Edin.  Bib.  Cabinet,  No.  42^ 
/?.  199.  204.  207. 

(Essay,  p.  293.;  K  a 
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''  obscured  in  the  Christian  Church;  and  nujr  contribute  fcimeihinj 
Mvtelion  nf  Tri-  toward  an  extended  survey  of  the  grcdud 

nifanon  doctrine.  mutations  which  the  belief  of  the  Trinitj, 

and  the  opinions  of  men  about  it,  have  undergone  sine:  the  full  publi- 
cation of  that  great  doctrine  by  the  Apostles. 

Such  a  review,  by  accounting  for  the  long  jet  temporary  obscuralko 
of  certain  valuable  portions  of  truth,  may  strengthen  the  belie!  of  sodi 
as  at  length,  by  Scriptural  research  and  careful  reasoning  may  b 
recovered  those  portions,  hut  it  is  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  subject 
as  announced  in  the  title  of  this  Essay ;  which  is  to  show  the  steps  by 
which  the  Aposilci  learned  the  Redeemer's  divinity.  All  that  in- 
fluenced their  minds  in  that  important  process  belongs  to  the  subject; 
— both  the  opinions  of  their  countrymen  around  them,  and  thegenuiw 
icnse  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  whith  they  »erc  taught  by  the  Lmi 
and  by  bis  Spirit.  But  the  history  of  the  belief  concerning  Him  i» 
subsequent  ages  is  another  subject;  which  the  writer  must  for  th* 
present  leave  almost  entirely,  though  with  some  reluctance. 

It  will  appear  on  a  review  of  the  works  examined  in  this  section. 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  there  were  among  the  Jen* 
Four  dasset   of  great  discrepancies  and  a  general  uncertainty 

Jeiriih  opinion*.  of  theological  views.      In  which  confusion 

•evera!  distinct  casts  or  classes  of  sentiments  (on  the  topicks  halt 
discussed,)  may  bo  discerned.  In  (bejW  may  be  placed  the  greats 
part  of  the  book  of  Enoch,*  and  2  Esor*s,  as  containing  evidence  of 
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ttanitarian  belief  free  from  philosophical  admixtures.  The  second  appi*. 
■ft?  Include  Philo  and  the  hook  Zohar,  where  a  belief  resembling,  in  DI~  *. 
worn  points,  the  trinitarian,  is  intermingled  with  the  ancient  eastern 
tremanatire  philosophy,  or  with  that  of  Plato.  In  the  third,  com- 
prising the  writings  of  Josephus,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Apocrypha, 
tone  remains  of  trinitarian  belief  arc  distinctly  risible  here  and  there, 
kt  these,  on  the  whole,  are  sparingly  introduced,  and  with  indications 

■we  bow  time  for.  2.  It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  that  different  parts  of 
til  book  may  have  been  written  at  different  and  even  distant  periods,  and  by 
Wriocs  authors,  pp.  409.  n.  f.  41 1.  ft.  **.  420.  n.  +.  422.  n.  •.  1, 3, 6.  If  there- 
fat  it  were  granted  to  the  reviewer  that  the  parts  from  which  he  derived  his 
ttgonents  (cc.  lxxi. — lxxxi.  Ixxxviii,  lxxxix,  xcii.)  were  written  in  the  Second 
Catnry,  it  might  still  be  supposed  that  large  portions  of  the  book  were  written 
fcsg  before. 

Yet  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  very  utmost  that  the  reviewer 
•aid  ask  for,  that  no  portion  of  this  book  was  written  till  about  A.D.  140,  its 
■n  as  an  evidence  of  Jewish  opinions,  though  it  would  be  greatly  reduced,  would 
att  be  totally  destroyed  by  that  admission.  The  book  could  not  have  become 
•  popular  as  it  was  in  the  second  century,  if  it  had  not  accorded  with  the 
ntiments  of  large  numbers  of  men,  who  must  have  been  Jews;  and  therefore 
it  may  well  be  thought  to  contain  many  of  the  traditionary  sentiments  of  that 
Utioii.  If  I  bad  become  an  entire  convert  to  the  reviewer's  opinions,  this  would 
■ot  have  required  me  to  cancel  any  remark  or  reference  that  I  have  made  in  pp. 
410—423,  except  what  is  said  of  the  date  in  p.  411,  and  perhaps  the  mention 
♦f  this  book  as  equal  in  weight  of  evidence  to  Philo,  in  the  close  of  p,  416,  n. 
•j.  Also  what  is  said  in  pp.  41 1 .  n.  *.  4 15.  u.  wj.  421, 42*2,  against  the  charge 
•f  copying  New  Testament  expressions,  might  need  to  be  modified.  See  Christ. 
Ok  1829.  pp.  423.  col.  2.  501,  col.  1. 

I  may  add,  that  the  contents  of  the  separate  treatises  which  make  up  this 
took,  as  exhibited  by  the  reviewer,  797.  420,  421,  agree  well  with  the  opinion 
tfet  these  were  written  at  different  times.  In  two  other  particulars  I  find 
fcmarks  of  my  own  had  previously  been  made  by  him.  Compare  p.  497.  coL 
3|fep,  and  p.  503.  col.  1.  where  the  theology  of  the  book  is  acknowledged  to  be 
^riiA  rather  than  Trinitarian,  with  notes  in  this  Essay,  p.  415.  ft.  ff .  on 
hxri.  2.  and  p.  423.  n.  •.  5,  6. 

After  the  preceding  lines  had  been  penned,  an  eminent  scholar  since  de- 
fettetl,  favoured  me  with  an  opportunity  of  examining  another  «ork  on  the 
Bode  of  Enoch,  equally  or  even  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  would 
l^rouKbly  investigate  the  questions  relating  to  it.  The  title  is  as  follows: 
Emocr  Hkstitltcs  ;  or  an  Attempt  to  separate  from  the  books  of  Enoch 
*e  book  qvotid  by  St.  Jude ;  also  a  Contftarison  of  the  Chronology  of  Enoch 
**th  the  Hebrew  Computation,  and  with  the  periods  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
D*»ielandiu  the  Apocalypse.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Murray,  Vicar  of 
&i*»ford,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  London,  Rivingtons.  1836. 
fafc  IZs."  The  learned  author  strongly  advocates  the  opinion  that  the  volume 
(ti  «e  have  it)  was  written  by  different  authors,  at  different  times;  he  divides 
tbebook  as  translated  by  Al  p.  Laurence  into  several  distinct  treatises,  in  a 
•inner  differing  from  that  proposed  in  the  Christian  Observer,  1829.  pp.  420, 
*N, (which,  indeed,  he  gives  no  intimation  of  his  having  seen)  and  assigns  to 
Put  of  it,  containing  the  remarkable  passage  copied  in  p.  414,  n.f  an  antiquity 
ttpsiderably  above  the  Christian  era. — But  I  must  be  satisfied  with  mentioning 
tbi*  volume,  without  attempting  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  contents;  which  the 
•athor  modestly  and  cautiously  proposes  as  hints  and  guesses,  rather  than  as 
opinions  resting  on  any  satisfactory  evidence. 

(295) 
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««»■  of  a  cast  of  though!  inimical  lo  their  careful  preservation  From 
7*TjJj"  fourth,  trinitarian  sentiments  and  the  modes  of  expression  which  m 
favour  them,  are  almost  entirely  excluded;  every  appearance  of 
Almighty  Angel,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  visit  of  a  created  i 
ljgence,  and  miracles  are  explained  away  into  natural  occurrei 
To  this  class  belfjug  Arlapanus,  Arisiobulus.  and  others  from  ■ 
writings  extracts  hue  been  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Many  par 
Joseph  us  are  in  the  same  strain. 

Thia  section  may  now  be  concluded  by  a  short  series  of  go 
observations. 

I.  The  remarks  previously  made  concerning  the  permanency  of 
principles  in  the  publick  miud  of  the  Jens,  and  the  probable  dec 

Concluding  others,  during  the  last  four  centuries  that  pret 

observations  the  ministry  of  the  Redeemer,  have  been 

finned  by  this  examination.  The  same  Celestial  Deity,  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  same  earthly  Temple,  are  religiously  honot 
hut  in  the  interval,  the  Divine  Angel,  the  Son  of  God,  has  a) 
vanished  from  recollection,  though  some  striking  passages  oi 
Pentateuch  still  recalled  Him  to  mind,  dimly  and  occasionally.* 
the  Divine  Spirit,  still  less  was  said.  The  return  of  the  Shekinsl 
not  expected;  and  even  its  ancient  appearances  were  almost 
gotten.  Of  the  predicted  Deliverer,  along  with  a  very  general  exj 
tion,  there  were  only  confused  aud  discordant  opinions  t 

II.  Among  the  Jews  of  Herod's  lime,  we  shall  look  in  vainfui 
formlty  of  religious  belief,  beyond  a  very  few  fundamental,  prine 
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loch  as,  God  is  one,  and,  Moses  is  His  Prophet.    On  the  mysterious  appei*- 
pbrality  in  the  One  Divine  Nature,  the  ancient  manifestations,  the  ^lJ^J^\ 
Presence  that  consecrated  the  sanctuary,  and  topicks  related  to  these, 
there  was  great  diversity  of  sentiments;*  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
U  a  comprehensive  and  consistent  view  of  them. 

III.  Those  ancient  Jewish  writers  whose  opinions  approach  the 
lBsrestto  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  Christianity,  speak  obscurely 
tncerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Son;  never  clearly  asserting  that 
he  is  Jehovah,  or  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  f  The  remarks  which 
Ae  present  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Blomfield)  has  made,  on  what 
bis  hitherto  appeared  to  me  very  insufficient  evidence,!  regarding  the 
opinion  which  anciently  prevailed  among  the  Jews  concerning  the  Ex- 
pttted  Messiah,  attributing  to  them  a  set  of  notions  strongly  resembling 
Aricxitm,  may  with  far  greater  reason  be  applied  to  their  retrospective 
flew  of  the  Divine  Sovereign,  who  had  been  manifested  of  old  in  the 
Hotaick  Tabernacle,  and  the  Temple.  His  lordship's  remarks  are 
copied  in  the  note  below.§ 

IV.  In  these  remnants  of  Jewish  literature,  the  scantiness  (as  some 
■tty  account  it)  of  the  evidence  that  the  name  CHRIST  [Messiah  and 
Anointed  One]  was  anciently  applied  to  the  Divine  Person  manifested 

Egypt;  he  was  the  Word  of  God;  an  Emanation  from  the  Deity;  himself 
partaking  of  the  divine  nature.  While  this  was  the  religious  belief,  some  there 
*enr,  no  doubt,  of  the  Sadducaic  party,  or  the  half  ftreciscd  adherents  of  the 
Hcrodian  family,  who  treated  the  whole  as  a  popular  delusion;  or,  as  Joseph  us 
to  Vt>pa-iaM,  uould  not  scruple  to  employ  it  as  a  politick  means  for  the  ad- 
torment  of  their  own  fortunes.  While  the  robber  chieftain  looked  out  from 
■b  hill-tower  to  see  the  blood-red  banner  of  him  whom  he  literally  expected 
to  come  "fiom  Kdom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Rozrah,"  and  treading  the 
*i*-pre>>  in  lm  wrath."  the  Ktfeene  in  his  solitary  hermitage,  or  monastick 
fraternity  of  husbandmen,  looked  to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  when  the  more 
panful  images  of  the  same  prophet  would  be  accomplished,  and  the  Prince  of 
fcaee establish  hi*  quiet  and  uninterrupted  reign." 

Mitotan's  History  of  Christianity,  (1840.)  Vol.  \.pp.  82,  83. 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  some  writers,  who  speak  of  the 
•jiiionsand  anticipations  of  the  Jews,  as  if  these  were  uniform  and  universal. 

f  Sec  pp.  414.  1 16,  123,  427,  432,  443,  444,  451,  452,  (466,)  469. 

I  The  title  of  the  work  is  **  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Traditional  Knowledge 
•f  *  Promised  Redeemer  which  subsisted  before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  By 
Charles  James  Biom field,  B.D."  Cambridge.  1819.  Though  a  scanty  and  often 
inconclusive  production,  it  contains  many  valuable  hints  and  references. 

§  u  1  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable,**  that  the  Jews  expected  a 
Meuioh  who  should  be  a  sharer  in  the  divine  nature,  but  not  one  who  should 
ke  equal  with  God.  We  cannot  easily  believe,  that  even  the  more  enlightened 
•f  that  nation  had  such  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their  Christ,  as  wederive 
Asm  the  recorded  testimony  of  oar  Saviour  and  his  Apostles:  nor,  if  it  be 

(»7) 
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jirPEN-  in  connexion  with  (lie  Mosaick  Atk,  i>  about  equal  la  the  deldwf 
nix  E.  0f  evidence  that  the  Jews  expected  &  Messiah  descended  from  Dani, 
lo  be  their  national  Deliverer.  Aa  the  latter  ia  undeniably  true,*n* 
withstanding  the  comparative  silence  of  these  writer*,  ao  their  necW 
of  the  former  is  no  reason  for  doubting  its  trnth.  Also,  if  thuaneuialr 
manifested  Divine  Presence  was  itself  almost  forgotten,  it  is  no  *oadM 
that  one  of  the  names  not  constantly  but  only  occasionally  given  to  a, 
— a  name  too  which  had  become  current  in  the  different  and 
interesting  sense  of  the  exprcUd  Deliverer, — should  seldom  be  foael 
in  these  writings.  When  the  Object  of  thought  had  well  nigh  vanUst 
from  their  minds,  the  vocal  sign  of  that  Object  was  of  course  a 
heard. 

V.  These  literary  remains  give  additional  proofs  that  the  tin*  4 
the  Lobd's  incarnation  was  the  finest  that  could  have  been  chosen.  Tkt 
gradual  fading  of  His  manifested  glory  from  memory,  and  the  faintnH 
of  the  impression  of  it  at  the  time,  made  it  less  difficult  than  it  Mali 
otherwise  have  been,  for  his  daily  attendants  to  arrive  at  the  belief  thai 
the  Son  of  God  was  incarnate  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  had  beat 
permitted  to  think  of  the  Logos  as  a  kind  of  super- ange  lick  being, 
between  (tod  and  man.t  that  in  the  end  they  might  more  readily 
believe  him  to  be  BOTH  "perfect  God,  and  perfect  man."— Aha, 
the  ingenious  but  fanciful  and  erroneous  interpretations  of  the  ancient 
tabernacle  and  pontificia)  vestments  show  thai  the  minds  of  men, 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  and  omnipresence  of  the  Almighty,  hid 
so  far  outgrown  the  Mosaick  ceremonial,  as  to  be  convinced  ibss) 
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W  a  hidden  meaning  in  it;  and  just  when  they  were  giving  it  a  appen- 
wrong  meaning  of  their  own,  its  Divine  Author  revealed  the  true  one.*  D^^ 
fib  foreknowledge  of  the  obscurest  currents  of  human  thought,  and 
tbe  wisdom  of  his  all-comprehending  plan,  in  this,  as  in  a  thousand  other 
tatnces,  awe  and  delight  the  reverent  student  of  His  proceedings. 

VI.  These  works  and  fragments  give  little  or  no  countenance  to 
fe  opinion  that  the  paternal  relation  attributed  by  the  Jews  to  the 
Drily  was  believed  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  grounded  upon 
4m  filiation  of  the  Logos,  understood  as  implying  his  eternal  emana- 
#n  or  procession  .|  Even  the  writings  of  Philo,  when  fairly  and 
thoroughly  examined,  yield  but  slender  proof  of  the  currency  of  these 
fisws  at  Alexandria,  and  still  less  in  Palestine. 

*  For  the  wrong  meaning,  sec  pp.  434-— 440.     On  the  question  whether  the 

ml  typical  meaning  of  the  levitical  ceremonies  was  understood  before  the 

^pMicition  of  Christianity,  I  may  again  refer  to  the  writings  of  the  late  Rev. 

Jkttrt  Hall,  and  Rev.  John  Davison  ;  from  which  some  pages  are  quoted  in  the 

f4ffind'u-  Dy  pp.  178 — 18*2.     When  they  were  in  printing,  it  did  not  occur  to 

r'tt  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Owen  (whose  authority  with  some  will  have 

iBtri  weight)  had  said  nearly  the  same  things  in  his  work  on  "  the  Person  of 

Ckrut."     His  words  near  the  beginning  of  Chap,  viii,  are  *•  The  faith  of  the 

*ssiats  under  the  Old  Testament  did  principally  respect  the  person  of  Christ, 

■  "both  what  it  was,  and  what  it  was  to  be  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  he  was  to 

•become  the  seed  of  the  woman.   What  his  especial  work  was  to  be,  and  the  mys* 

"tery  of  the  redemption  of  the  church  thereby,  they  referred  unto  his  own  wis- 

*dom  and  grace ;  only  they  believed,  that  by  him  they  should  be  saved  from 

•the  hand  of  all  their  enemies,  or  all  the  evil  that  befel  them  on  the  account 

*of  theirs/  sin  and  apostacy  from  God. 

"God  gave  them  indeed  representations  and  prefigv  rat  ions  of  his  office  and 

*»ork  also.     He  did  so  by  the  high  priest  of  the  law,  the  tabernacle,  with  all  the 

L  *«Lcnfices  and  services  thereunto  belonging.     All  that  Moses  did  as  a  faithful 

[   •tervant  in  the  house  of  God,  was  but  a  testimony  of  those  things  which  were 

*lflerwards  to  be  declared,  Heb.  iii.  5.     Howbeit,  the  apostle  tells  us  that  all 

*tkte  things  had  but  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image 

**ftke  things  themselves,  Heb.  x.  i.  And  although  they  are  now  to  us  full  of  light 

*icd  instruction,  tvidently  expressing  the  principal  works  of  Christ's  mediation, 

*  Jit  were  they  not  so  unto  them.     For  the  vail  is  now  taken  off  from  them  in 

tkor  accomplishment,  and  a  declaration  is  made  of  the  counsels  of  God  in 

*tken  by  the  gospel.    The  meanest  believer  may  now  fine'  out  more  of  the  work 

*sf  Christ  in  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  any  prophets  or  wise  men 

**0ttld  have  done  of  old.     Therefore  they  always  earnestly  longed  for  their 

Sftoaplisbment ;  that  the  day  might  break,  and  the  shadows  flee  away  by  the 

"rfriag  ef  the  sun  of  righteousness  with  healing  in  his  wings.     But  as  unto  his 

"•own,  they  had  glorious  revelations  concerning  it,  and  their  faith  in  him  was 

"is*  life  of  all  their  obedience." 

Works  (%vo.  1824.;  Vol.  xii.  pp.  128,  129. 

f  The  pages  of  Mr,  R.  Treffry's  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Eternal  Sonship, 
*kn  he  refers  to  Philo  Judeeus  as  a  chief  authority  on  this  subject,  have  been 
ftfcrred  to  on  p.  440.  n.  %.  Mr.  Watson  had  less  reliance  on  Philo*  See  his 
Theological  Institutes  (18:29)  Vol.  11.  p.  74;  where  he  justly  says,  "Philo  and 
lit  philosophic  Jews  may  be  well  spared  in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  source  from 
St.  John  derives  the  appellative  Logos." 

(299) 
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ipnii-  VII.  The  candid  and  diligent  scholar  will,  I  think,  find  salisuctofj 
J^JjiJ"  evidence  in  the  writings  which  hare  pined  under  review,  (to  flf 
nothing  here  of  evidence  from  other  quarters,)  to  prove  that  Christi- 
anity cannot  have  been,  as  sonic  continental  authors  would  pemmk, 
a  system  of  man's  invention,  framed  by  the  selection  and  able  airtnp- 
ment  of  the  best  materials  of  thought  previously  current  in  the  w«it 
Nowhere  eicept  in  the  Ancient  Scripture*,  then  lamentably  SHK; 
understood, — nowhere  in  the  thoughts  of  liriug  men,  as  all  litersMbj 
testifies,  were  there  materials  for  the  human  construction  of  task  fc 
system  as  that  of  the  Apostles.  The  last  eighty  pages  show  put  «J 
the  proofs  of  this  assertion ;  and  another  part  is  given  in  those  «Ui 
immediately  follow. 

NOTE   TO   SECTION   XI. 

On  the  Variation*  of  Philo  Judeeus  in  the  interpretation,  of  0.  T./a* 

tages  having  tome  reference  to  the  Divine  Son. 

(Referred  to  on  p.  433, 433,  *T$.) 

The  purpose  for  which  the  following  examination  was  nude  of  the  wiri 
in  which  f'hih  Judieits  ha;  interpreted  many  remarkable  passages  of  At 
Ancient  Scriptures,  has  been  stated  on  pp.  432,  433.  It  has  been  de- 
ducted in  the  following  manner. 

Beside  reading  with  some  care  considerably  more  than  half  of  Iks 
extant  writings  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  turning  to  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  by  various  modem  authors.  I  have  gone  through  the  lade*  "' 
Scriptures  at  the  end  of  the  Leipsic  Edition  (seep.  424.  a.  *.)  chiefly  copied 
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Beginning  where  the  review  in  this  Essay  begins,  at  the  Call  of  Abram,  appek- 
le  find  it  mentioned  without  any  ascription  of  it  to  the  Logos',  who  Dr^_  ; 
merer  is  introduced  in  a  strain  of  mystical  allegory  a  few  lines  after. 

L  436,-7.  * The  Divine  manifestation  at  Sichem,  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7.)  is 

sjeribed  to  the  essential  Powers  and  Virtues  of  the  Self-Existent  I.  221. 
•H.— -The  solemn  luminous  appearance  mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.  17.  is 
,)ttfe  an  emblem  of  human  virtue;  (I.  517.  c.)  then,  mentioned  in  the  plural 
Ulngw  denoting  the  judgments  of  the  revealing  Deity;  (518.  b.)  and, 

Et  after,  the  Divine  essential  Powers  :  c.  Again  these  are  mentioned 
words  which  seem  to  denote  angels;  Arm.  ii.  187;  and  on  the  same 
ie,  as  being  "pure  and  holy  irradiations  of  celestial  wisdom/' 

The  most  ancient  divine  manifestation  which  is  anywhere  clearly  attri- 
<b»led  to  the  Logos,  is  that  to  Hagar,  before  the  birth  of  Ishmael.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  treatise  De  Prq/ugis,  (I.  547.  a.)  this  is  ascribed  to  "an 
•gel,  the  Divine  word,"  as  Dr.  Smith  translates;  (p.  560 ;)  but  the  words 
mss  be  rendered,  'an  angel,  a  divine  messenger;  (for  angels  are  repeatedly 
•died  by  Philo  in  the  plural  Logi;)  and  this  sense  is  sanctioned  by  Dr. 
Gmsmann.  (Quasi.  Phil.  11.  p.  34.  [64.)  At  the  close  of  this  treatise  the 
feison  is  represented  as  one  of  the  angels,  the  servants  of  God,  whom 
persons  in  slavery  take  to  be  gods.  577.  x.  The  mention  of  him,  however, 
is. the  beginning  of  the  treatise  De  Cherubim,  (139.  b.)  sounds  more  like  the 
bfot  himself ;  and  is  so  understood  by  Dr.  G.  who  however  has  confounded 
fra  passage  with  Gen.  xxi.  16-19.— II-/?-  49.  Elsewhere  Philo  makes  this 
person  to  be  the  "Image  of  God,  the  Angel,  his  Logos" ;  but  the  context 
ftftewi  the  reader's  perplexity.  I.  656.  d,  c.  The  remaining  places  in  the 
Greek  works  where  this  part  of  Hagar's  history  is  mentioned  are 
1 563.  x.  I.  572.  e.  I.  576.  b.  but  they  give  no  assistance.  A  passage  of 
the  late  discovered  works  proves  that  when  it  was  written,  Philo  accounted 
Bigsr's  visitant  the  Word  of  God  acting  as  his  minister,  but  supposed  by 
Wr  to  be  that  Supreme  Person  himself.  Arm.  ii.  204.  "  Earn  vero  Deum 
Iftttsse  Angelum  non  est  frustra ;  qui  enim  nequeunt  primam  intueri 
bnssam,  accidit  decipi  et  secundum  primum  sestimare.  &c.  &c."  '  That 
*ke  thought  the  Angel  to  be  God  is  not  without  meaning ;  for  it  is  the  lot 
4  those  who  are  unable  to  behold  the  First  Cause,  to  be  deceived,  and  to 
•ccount  the  Second  Person  the  First/  &c,  &c.  Eight  pages  of  the  original 
edition  are  expended  on  this  interview,  chiefly  in  worthless  allegory: 
fed  they  contain  nothing  at  variance  with  this  view. 

In  the  divine  manifestation  when  circumcision  was  first  appointed,  Philo 
feds  two  essential  Powers  of  the  Deity ;  the  Regal,  denoted  by  'Lord,'  and 

*  The  mode  of  referring  to  Philo,  is  explained  at  the  foot  of  p.  424. 
(Essay,  p.  301.)  L2 
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-  the  Creative,  (or  bait}  : .■noted  by  ■  God'  oik.  nil.  i.  Jfce.  1.5S 

'•  b.  582.  m.  Arm.  ii.  207.  lie  mentions  the  I^pc*  in  the  beginning  ol 
of  the  passages;  (I.  5S0.  e.)  but  never  once  intimates  that  He  taci 
versed  with  Abram:  and  this  it  ascribed  to  the  First  Person,  in  ei; 
contradistinction  from  the  I-ogtn,  in  another  part  of  the  some  treat!* 
591.  c. 

Philo'a  comment*  on  the  cck-.stial  visitants  of  Abraham  at  Mimn 
among  the  most  important  passages  of  his  writing*  for  exposing  the 
variable,  and  cornipliiig  genius  of  his  theology,  In  the  Greek  be 
Dt  Abrohamo,  he  teaches  that  the  three  apparently  human  traveller!, 
in  reality  three  angels,  "sacred  and  divine  beings,  ministers  and  infi 
governors  under  the  First  God,  by  whom  u  his  ambassadors,  he  do 
at  pleasure  his  oracles  to  our  race,"  (II.  17.  i.) -who  acknowledged  Abi 
at  a  fellow-servant  of  the  same  Sovereign  :  (IS.  a.)  yet  all  three  jtiii 
the  promise  pronounced  by  the  chief  of  them.  (17.  n,  c.)  That  pn 
Srst  intimated  to  Abraham  that  hia  visiters  were  either  prophets  or  • 
a,  d.    Elsewhere  they  are  called  the  Power*  of  God,  their  Father.    1 

■,0, 

But  all  this  had  a  higher  meaning  ;  in  which  he  makes  the  three 
the  Self-Existent,  or  Father  of  the  universe,  attended  by  his  Creativ 
his  Regal  Power ;  (II,  18.  n.  19.  a.c.)  and  intimates  that  the  Deity  ii  r. 
in  this  triple  manner  when  the  soul  enjoys  (i  clear  nnontidir  (Gbn-  rvi 
of  thought,  but  that  a  still  higher  illumination  would  show  Him  to  b< 
on.*    II.  18.  c.  19.  a.  20.  b. 

This  Sabelliau  cast  of  thought  appears  more  strongly  in  the  conn 
trim  slated  from  the  Armenian,  {Arm.  ii.  241,  242.  e\c.)  wblch  in  some 
respects  differ  from  the  above.  There  is  no  hint  of  any  of  the  three  vii 
being  created  angels;  and  Abraham  is  said  from  the  first  to  have  bi 
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I  isilkti  condign  punishment  on  others.    Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  appsn- 
aeame  (mentxra)  of  all  beings,  invisible  and  visible,  is  the  One  God,  D1X  E« 
ifti  the  veriest  unify  bears  the  resemblance  of  a  trinity,  through  the 
of  those  who  contemplate  him.    "Unua  est  Deus,  qui  in  ipsa 
trinitati  similis  apparet  ob  videntium  infirmitatem. . .  .Sicut  enim 
oculos  debilis  factus  ssspe  ex  una  lucerna  duplicem  attingit  appari- 
sic  etiam  animse  oculus  quum  nequeat  unum  sicut  unum  compre- 
trinam  perceptionem  facit,  juxta  ads  tan  tea   uni   apparitiones 
lium  virtutum  ministrarum."    '  As  the  bodily  eye  when  feeble  or 
looking  at  a  single  candle  often  sees  it  double,  so  also  the  eye  of 
mind  when  it  cannot  apprehend  the  one  [God]  as  one,  catches  a  triple 
of  Himself  and  his  two  chief  attendant  Virtues.'      Arm.  ii.  250, — I. 
is  the  passage:  but  whether  by  'the  Wort?  he  meant  either  or  both 
'  Virtues/  or  something  different  from  both,  may  be  a  question ; 
it  be  thought  to  be  solved  by  a  passage  already  quoted,  p.  430  it.  §. 
In  commenting  on  the  sequel  of  this  narrative,  he  everywhere  makes 
Mb  to  whom  Abraham  addressed  his  intercession  for  Sodom,  to  have  been 
the  Supreme  Person,  the  Father,  (1. 89.  b.  142.  a.  231.  b.  c.  (-Power  t)  296. 
av  456.  n.  477.  c.  535.  a.  613.  b.  653.  b.  6S8.  d.  II.  21.  b.  22.  a.  Arm. 
i.  269.  289.)  and  in  one  place  expressly  distinguishes  him  from  the  Logos: 
(L  631.  c)  vet  the  Logo§  is  once  or  twice  mentioned  briefly  and  inconsis- 
ttatlr.    When  Abraham's  going  with  the  three  (gen.  xviii.  16.)  is  men- 
tioned, these  are  called  angels  and  logit  all  three,  or  at  least  two,  being 
each  a  logo*;  but  just  after  it  is  added  that  previously  the  Divine  Logos  had 
Wen  his  guide,  but  Abraham  now  walks  side  by  side  with  the  Divine 
fcyst.  I.  463.  c.    Again  it  is  said  that  the  two  who  went  to  Sodom  were 
Ktjential  Powers,  the  Beneficent  and  the  Regal  or  Punitive,  the  latter  to 
destroy  the  region,  the  former  to  save  Zoar.  II.  22.  a.    Yet  both  these  acts 
■ft  ascribed  to  the  Logos,  of  whom  the  rising  sun  (Gbn.  xix.  23.)  was  an 
emblem.  I.  633.    A  corresponding  discrepancy  appears  between  Arm.  ii. 
*0,  and  282,  284. 

The  second  occasion  of  a  supernatural  manifestation  to  Hagar  (I.  139. 
■•250.  b.  393.  d.)  and  the  narrative  of  Abraham's  offering  of  Isaac,  (I. 
127.  d.  129.  a.  630.  c.  b.  650.  c.  d.  II.  26.  b.  c.)  are  noticed  by  Philo; 
tot  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  speaker  on  either  of  these  occasions 
vss  the  Logos:  who,  however  is  strangely  said  to  be  denoted  by  the  word 
'/fat*  in  Gbn.  xxii.  4.  9. 

In  the  book  De  NobiUtate,  the  Object  of  Abraham's  homage  and  confi- 
dence is  stated  to  have  been  the  Supreme  Divine  Person,  without  any 
reference  to  the  Second.  II.  442.  a. — 443.  a. 

Philo's  comments  on  Jacob's  journey  to  Bethel,  and  his  vision  there, 
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WK»'  we  another  important  part  of  his  works,  which  in  an.  English  drf»* 

vix  iv.  brief  illustrations,  might  furnish  a  fair  and  not  uninteresting  spetinJ1 

this  remarkable  writer,  whose  authority  has  been  so  unduly  magnifieu- 

very  brief  epitome  is  as  follows. The  -place'  mentioned  Gen.htuUI- 

represented  the  Divine  Logot,  (I.  630.  a.  631.  b.  639.  r.)  a  sacred  wp* 
full  of  immaterial  intelligences  (represented  by  the  tloaet)  each  of  *! 
iaatojoi.'  610.  b.  (631.  b.)  The  setting  sun  represented  the  Supr 
Deity  withdrawing  his  light  from  Che  soul,  (631.  o.  ■.  633.  r.  637  i. 
a.)  and  the  stars  which  then  appeared,  these  Logi.  (631.  e.)  Vet  ft 
Logot  is  light,  (632.H.)  and  the  sun;  (633.  e.)  though,  according  loot 
that  luminary  here  means  tinman  reaien,  which  wheu  a  man  distrusts  c 
renounces,  he  is  received  by  the  Divine  Logo*,  the  place.  638  I 
Jacob's  resting  on  one  of  the  stones  means  his  reposing  in  mind  on  the  | 
chief  Lotpi:  640.  c. 

The  ladder  or  staircase  represented  the  atmosphere,  as  being  b 
earth  and  heaven,  (641.  a.)  and  traversed  by  numerous  intelligences,— I 
souls  descending  to  dwell  in  human  budies,  by  souls  released  from  b 
and  ascending,  also  by  genii  or  angels.  641.  e.  642.  b.  The  ladder  kj 
means  icniathn,  as  connecting  the  bodily  and  mental  parts  of  oi 
642.  E.  The  Divine  Personage  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  is  the  Sovereip 
of  angels,  the  Self-E*istcnt;  (64*.  B.  648.  c,  D.  655.  B.)  his  title  'tors' 
Gad  iff  Abraham,  (mviii.  13.)  denotes  his  Regal  and  his  Benefice' 
but '  God  o/Itata'  denotes  only  the  latter.  61*.  a.  645.  a.  Jacob's  sublt- 
quent  expression, ' Then  tkall  ihe  Lard  be  my  God'  (xxviii.  21.)  mesas,  I 
will  rise  from  timid  obedience  rendered  to  the  Lord,  to  affectionate  delight 
in  God.  645.  c.  342.  e.  In  the  phrase  •  home  qf  God,'  (v.  17,  22.)  thewori 
•  iovte'  denotes  the  visible  universe,  the  word  '  God','  one  of  the  Deity1' 
''..'  :'  .•.:;'■■ .  :    '    .    •      •       '■         ■         lii-   i'   l)rm'l;i.-g 
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ob  Gen.  xxxi.  13.  (I.  655.  b.  S.*  554.  T.  67. 1.  656.  c,  b.)  appew- 
1  fcperionr  and  Origin  of  the  Logos;  yet  with  the  perplexing  remark,  Drx  ^ 
'Bib  seen  AS  HE  IS  by  unbodied  spirits,  but  to  men  in  bodies  he 
while  unchanged  in  reality,  the  appearance  of  angels.  I.  655.  b. 
(o  others  the  reconciling  of  these  discrepancies. 
Be  with  whom  Jacob  wrestled  at  Peniel,  (Gen.  xxxii.  24 — 32.)  is  rt- 
to  as  one  of  the  ministering  Powers  of  the  Self-Existent;  (I.  580. 
»nj  elsewhere  and  even  in  the  same  treatise,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  Self- 
himself ;  (I.  585  a.  369.  b.)  thirdly,  as  one  of  a  number  of  "most 
forms  and  incorporeal  images ;  (I.  633.  a.)  then  apparently  as  ont 
'the  angels  or  Logi;  (I.  402.  c.)  or,  again,  as  one  of  many  "  immaterial 
;"  (I.  641.  A.)and,  lastly,  in  one  place  only,  as  the  Logos.  (1. 591.  c.) 
^Iho  can  reconcile  these  six  interpretations  ?    They  all  occur  in  his  Greek 
works,  which  have  been  open  to  the  examination  of  scholars  for  ages. 
And  yet  we  are  asked  to  accept  Philo  as  a  guide ! 

On  Jacob's  mention  of  the  Divine  Angel  in  his  benediction  of  Joseph's 
two  sons,  (Gek.  xlviii.  15, 16.)  Philo  repeatedly  grounds  the  remark,  that 
tst  Supreme  Ruler  dispenses  direct  benefits  in  person,  but  employs  angels 
at  the  inferiour  ministries  of  warding  off  dangers,  and  punishing  the 
|B3ry.  Jacob's  Protector  is  represented  as  one  of  these  angels,  (I.  122. 
B,  c.  296.  b.  432.  o.)  and  "  a  servant  of  God."  (I.  656.  b.)  The  word  Logos 
*  indeed  applied  to  him ;  (I.  122.  b.  o.)  but  on  the  same  page,  angels  art 
oUed  in  the  plural,  logi.  (1. 122.  c.) 

Leaving  the  patriarchs,  we  come  now  to  the  time  of  Moses.  Nowhere 
■  tiie  Logos  said  to  have  been  the  person  from  whom  he  received  his  call 
it  the  both,  but  the  Self-Existent,  (I.  222.  a.  566,  b.  [570.  b.]  580.  a.  II. 
&  a.)  who  in  one  passage  (I.  655.  n.  following  S.  553.  T.  67.  )*  i*  expressly 
ttBtradistinguished  from  the  Logos,  Some  thought  that  the  place  was 
Ftriousiy  the  abode  of  auperiour  beings :  (1. 570.  b.  see  448.  a.)  the  bush 
*  fire  represented  organized  nature,  in  which  decay  and  production  are 
•Mutant,  (1. 570.  a  )  or  the  oppressed,  and  the  fire,  their  oppressors.  IL  91. 
I  To  explain  the  word  "angel"  in  Exoo.  iii.  2.  Philo  introduces  an 
(Bint  fiction ; — amidst  the  red  and  raging  flames,  suddenly  appeared  a 
fan  of  celestial  light  beautifully  clear,  "  which  one  might  account  an  Image 
4the  Self-Existent  But  let  it  be  called  an  angel  because" — it  silently 
atztifested  to  the  eye  a  Divine  message,  predicting  good.  II.  91.  c.  The 
Speaker  is  repeatedly  called '  God'  without  any  reference  to  the  Logos. 

•  If  the  reader  has  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  letters  S  and  T,  prefixed 
to  reference  numbers,  he  will  find  it  stated  on  p.  426,  at  the  end  of  the.  not* 
JtBtiBuee1  from  p.  424. 

(10*) 
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appen-  u  92—94.  Neither  is  tbere  any  in  the  quotation  of  Exoo.  vi.  3.  (I.  580. 
'  b.)  or  in  Philo's  remarks  on  the  first  Passover,  and  attendant  circumstances, 
unless  it  be  in  the  phrase — "  juxta  mandatum  verbi  (divini)"— *t4ter  the 
command  of  the  (divine)  word ;  in  his  note  on  Exod.  xiL  11.  Arm.  ii.  449. 
Contrast  this  with  Wisdom  xviii.  15, 16.  (see  p.  402.)  by  some  ascribed  to 
this  author. 

The  only  place  where  the  Logos  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  one  (1. 501.  c.  502.  a.  S.  563,  T.  70,)  where  Aaron 
standing  "between  the  dead  and  the  living,"  (Num.  xvi.  48.)  the  ch*d 
"  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel/'  (Exod.  xiv. 
20.)  and  Motes  standing  between  the  Lord  and  Israel,  (Dstrr.  v.  5.)  are  in 
Philo's  manner  grouped  together  to  denote  that  mysterious  Person  as 
standing  between  the  Prime  Deity,  and  the  universe  of  creatures.4 
Elsewhere,  in  writing  not  allegory  but  florid  narrative,  he  speaks  of  the  chad 
as  a  "  magnificent  and  unprecedented  work  of  nature/'  introducing  even  this 
by  the  significant  phrase  "  They  toy/'  and  adding  that  perhaps  it  enclosed 
one  of  the  deputy  governors  under  the  Universal  King,  an  angel  acting 
now  as  a  guide.  II.  107,  b.  Soon  after,  he  relates  the  cloud's  removing  to 
the  rear  of  Israel,  without  any  reference  to  this  unseen  guide.  II.  109. 
b. — In  another  treatise  he  ascribes  the  miraculous  operations  at  the  Red  Sea 
to  "  Divine  Powers/'  the  subsequent  thanksgiving  being  addressed  to  the 
Father  and  Maker  [of  all.]  II.  174.  a.  c.  Where  he  mentions  the  cloud, 
he  says  "there  was  within  it  a  certain  divine  apparition,  flashing  forth 
beams  of  fire  like  lightning ;  "  but  far  from  ascribing  this  appearance 
to  Him  who  ranks  next  to  the  Great  Supreme,  he  speaks  not  here  of  any 
intelligent  agent  at  all.  II.  174.  b.  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Philo, 
when  he  exchanged  his  meteorick  wildness  of  allegory  for  the  calmer  strain 
of  narrative.  Probably  these  works  were  written  later  in  life.  See  II. 
198.  a. 

Some  expressions  in  the  promise  of  water  from  the  rock  in  Horeb, 
(Exod.  xvii.  6.)  evidently  given  by  Israel's  Conductor,  the  Divine  Angel, 
(Exod.  xiv.  19.  &c.)  Philo  everywhere  ascribes  very  distinctly  to  that 
Angel's  Superiour.  I.  88.  c.  175.  d.  425.  c.  465.  a.  687,  e.  (II.  114.  B.)and 
indeed  all  the  Divine  interpositions  in  their  journey  from  the  Sea  to  Sinai 
are  attributed  to  'God;  ('0  ThEOS'HI.  HO-  115.  175, 176.  called 'M* 
Father:  II.  175.  c. 

We  come  now  to  the  momentous  transactions  at  Sinai.  The  promise 
in  Exod.  xix.  6,  (I.  402.  c.  II.  9.  e.)  and  the  response  and  call  to  Moses 

*  A  splendid  exhibition  of  this  idea  by  Eu$ebius%  may  be  seen  in  the  Note 
after  Appendix  C.  p.  172. 
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v.  19,  20,  (1. 107.  d.  333.  d.)  are  distinctly  ascribed  to  the  First  Person ;  appen- 
■  in  the  phrase  "to  meet  with  God,"  v.  17.  the  word  '  meef  is  made  into  0I*  E; 
proof  that  here  the  Logos  is  denoted.  I.  631.  d.  Thus  Philo  might  be 
aa  holding,  (yet  on  grounds  miserably  insufficient,)  that  these  Two 
in  giving  the  Sinai  Covenant*  In  his  references  to  what  followed 
Ifhe  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue,  there  is  not  one  mention  of  the 
The  places  examined  are  these.  I.  228.  o.  253.  d.  443.  c.  475.  d. 

I  c  582.  b.  642.  c.  II.  183.  B.  185.  c.  187.  a.  18S.  b.  189.  a.  b.  190.  c. 
n.  192.  b.  194.  c.  195,  a.  199.  a.  205.  d.  208.  d.  214.  a.  408.  b.  In 
of  these  passages  it  is  said,  and  in  others  implied,  that  "the  Father 
jftihe  universe"  pronounced  these  commands  "  by  himself  alone."  The 
^t,  trumpet,  and  other  circumstances  are  mentioned  as  miracles,  but 
Ifnout  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  angelick  agency ;  (II.  185.  d.  187. 
£  and  where  there  is  any  bint  of  a  mysterious  plurality  in  God,  it  is  not 
js)  Logos  that  is  referred  to,  but  the  Essential  Powers  or  Virtues.  II.  163. 
•  187-  «.  208.  d.  209. 

The  Angel  promised  in  Exod.  xxiii.  20 — 23,  is  said  to  be  the  Logos, 
ath  in  the  Greek  works,  (where  he  is  mentioned  as  the  Guide  of  the 
Uble  creation,  (I.  308.  d.  S.  551.  T.  69.)  and  of  Abraham  in  the  path  of 
fence  ;  (I.  463.  c.)  and  in  those  lately  discovered*.  Arm.  ii.  476,  478. 
Tet  in  none  of  Philo's  comments  is  there  one  word  of  His  conducting 
■ael  through  the  desert 

The  benign  manifestation  witnessed  by  the  seventy  elders  is  uniformly 
aeribed  to  the  First  Person,  called  the  <  Self-Existent,'—*  Father,'— 
Unity*;  (I.  419.  b.  (S.  551.)  413.  e,462.  d.  688.  a.  Arm.  ii.  488—496.) 
■ho  made  Himself  visible  by  his  essential  Powers.  {Arm.  ii.  495. — "  dici- 
tar  apparuisse — ipso — mittente  virtutes  indicantes  suain  essentiam;" — ) 
The  Logos  is  mentioned  only  as  the  placef  of  this  manifestation.  I.  630. 

±Arm.  ii.  495,  496. The  Divine  Presence  subsequently  indicated 

•J the  fire  on  Sinai,  (Exod.  xxiv.  16, 17.)  is  also  ascribed  to  the  Father; 
(U.  680.  a.)  Arm.  ii.  502 — 4.)  from  whom  came  also  the  command  to 
Fcpare  the  Tabernacle.  I.  108.  a.  489.  a.  (see  448.  b.  489.  s.)  490.  b. 
ii.  505,  6. 


*  See  this  Essay,  pp.  251—255. 

f  The  Septuagint  version  (which  Philo  used)  has  in  Exod.  xxiv.  10,  11, 
■stead  of '  they  saw  God* — '  they  saw  the  place  where  stood  the  God  of  Israel/ 
i&'they  were  seen  in  the  place  of  God,'—- These  expressions,  and  perhaps  the 
*wd  Shekinah,  which  means  '  Dwelling  [of  God,'J  seem  to  have  suggested  the 
■otoon  of  the  Logos  being  the  place  of  the  Supreme  Person  :  a  notion  which, 
*scre  Philo  has  introduced  it,  is  a  glaring  perversion  of  the  texts ;  but  is  in 
fedf  ltss  absurd  than  appears  at  first.  The  Logos  is  compared  to  the  cfful- 
ftacc  all  round  the  solar  orb,  in  which  that  luminary  may  be  said  to  dwell. 
*«1  Tim.  vi.  16,  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 
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amm-  He  whom  Moses  entreated  to  grant  a  more  ftfll  «ea1haf  sflnti  of  Himself 
<mx  E.  U  uniformly  taid  to  be  the  Self- Existent;  (L  107- d.  229.  a-  258.  c  29* 
a.  463.  a.  570.  d.  579.  c,  d.  Arm.  U.  252.)  bis  back  puis  (Exob.  uomi 
23.)  are  his  Essentisl  Powers,*  (L  258.  c)  or  his  visible  creatures:  (L579. 
©.)  nor  is  the  Logo*  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  section  of  Scriptsre, 
except  once  for  a  moment,  as  an  inferiour  object  of  contemplation.  1. 107. 
©.—The  manifestation  recorded  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  5—8,  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned. The  proclamation  of  mercy  had  no  charms  for  the  self-nghtsses 
Philo.  r^i 

As  the  meanings  which  Philo  assigned  tofhe?9*cced  Tabernacle,  sal    ' 
the  robes  of  the  High  Priest,  hare  been  detailed  in  the  preceding  section, 
that  subject  is  omitted  here ;  and  our  examination  of  bis  comments  on  fat 
book  of  Exodus  is  therefore  concluded. 

A  very  few  of  the  numerous  places  where  the  manifested  presence  of 
the  Deity,  (that  is,  of  ike  Logos)  in  the  earthly  sanctuary  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  are  quoted  by  Philo,  and  these  in  sack 
a  way  as  leads  the  reader's  thoughts  quite  off  from  that  idea;  abowisg 
how  slight  was  the  hold  it  had  of  his  own  mind.  The  fire  mentioned  ia 
Let.  ix.  24,  he  says  came  down  from  heaven;  (I.  509.  c)  commenting  ca 
Lav.  xvi.  17.  he  speaks  of  the  High-Priest  as  admitted  to  familiarity  wan 
the  Unbegotten  ;  (I.  689.  c)  Lav.  xxvL  12,  he  interprets  of  the  Lorft 
dwelling  in  the  $o*L  I.  643.  b.  691.  n.— -It  is  true  that  alluding  to  Let. 
x.  he  says  Nadab  and  Abihu  drew  near  to  God ;  (I.  76.  c.  d.)  by  whim 
he  seems  to  have  meant  their  being  admitted  at  death  to  the  blissful  pre* 
sence  of  God,  (such  was  his  view  of  their  fate,)  and  not  their  priestly 
ministrations.  (I.  76.  c.  d.  555.  a.)  That  which  was  the  centre  and  the 
soul  of  the  Levitical  economy,  the  Local  Manifestation  of  Jehovah  in  the 
midst  of  Israel,  Philo  almost  entirely  overlooks.  His  proud  philosophy 
could  not  stoop  to  contemplate  aright  this  "  infant-school"  of  the  Almighty 

Of  the  book  of  Numbers,  where  we  have  so  many  narratives  of  tat 
Supreme  Angel's  treatment  of  Israel,  Philo  mentions  no  part  as  relating 
to  that  Divine  Personage,  except  one  in  the  story  of  Balaam,  (Num.  xxs. 
31.)  and  this  very  mystically.  I.  299.  b.  Some  passages  where  the  speaker 
is  Jehovah,  and  according  to  the  proofs  adduced  in  this  Essay  most  be 
considered  the  Second  Person,  Philo  ascribed  to  the  First  Num.  zil  <• 
<Hbb.  iii.  2—6)  I.  128.  a.  (132.  e.)  Num.  xviii.  20.  I.  339.  b.  c.  The  sane 
is  probably  true,  yet  less  evidently,  of  Num.  xiv.  20.  (30.)  I.  455.  A. 

Prom  Deuteronomy  Philo  quotes  several  passages,  which,  accordisf 

*  Yet  in  IT.  218.  e.  these  powers  are  declared  invisible. 
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Essay,  should  be  understood  of  the  Second  Divine  Person :  all  appen- 
it  however,  he  either  ascribes  to  the  First,  or  mentions  without  any  dix  E. 
to  the  personal  distinctions  of  the  Deity  at  all.  If  there  be  an 
i,  it  is  Deut.  xxxii.  18,  as  quoted  I.  426.  e.  and  alluded  to  in  I. 
F.  a,  b.  S.  552.  T.  70,  where  the  Logos  is  distinctly  mentioned. 
Of  the  manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Angel,  given  in  the  interval 
Moses  and  Eli,  Philo  mentions  only  those  made  to  the  parents 
i,  (Judges  ziii.  3.  9.)  which  he  ascribes  throughout  to  one  of  the 
angels,  (Arm,  ii.  552 — 560)  though  he  admits  that  Manoah  (Judges 
.12)  thought  him  to  be  the  God  of  the  Universe. — 559. 
Here  closes  our  review. — Of  the  capture  of  the  Ark  in  Eli's  time,  its 
privacy,  its  honours  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  of  the 
of  that  time  declaring  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  (Ps.  ii.  xlv. 
xcvii.  ex.  &c)  Philo  makes  no  mention ;  nor  of  the  sublime  mani- 
>ns  of  Israel's  Divine  Sovereign  to  Isaiah,  Ezekiel  or  Daniel.  Among 
>  few  allusions  to  the  large  portion  of  the  Ancient  Scriptures  written 
the  Call  of  Samuel,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  after  quoting  Ps.  xxiii.  1. 
remarks  that  God  is  the  shepherd  of*  all  created  beings,  who,  however, 
las  placed  over  them  his  Logos.  I.  308.  b,  c.  S.  551.  T.  69.  I.  596.  a. 
IhftT.  viii  22,  is  quoted  I.  362.  a.  and  Wisdom  is  elsewhere  said  to  be 
As  mother  of  the  Logos,  as  well  as  of  all  creatures.  I.  562.  bo.  See  p. 
IH. «.  f,  446.  n.  || .  Zbch.  (iii.  8.)  vi.  12  is  quoted  I.  414.  e.  S.  550.  T.  70. 
asd  applied  not  to  the  predicted  Descendant  of  David,  but  to  the  Logos. 

Such  is  the  review  (which  I  am  not  aware  that  any  has  made  before) 
•f  the  way  in  which  Philo  treats  all  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
taining a  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God.     It  might  suggest  a  number  of 
speculations  concerning  the  sources  whence  he  derived  his  ideas,*  and 
the  effects  of  them  among  Christians  and  pretended  Christians  of  the  early 
fe&taries/f  and  the  injurious  tendency  of  relying  on  him  now  as  an 
Waority.    But  the  reader  will  probably  think  he  has  been  detained  quite 
hag  enough  in  this  region  of  dim  twilight,  confused  with  clouds  and 
■eteors ;  and  will  welcome  the  clear  daylight  of  revelation,  to  which  we 
fetarn  in  the  next  Section. 


f  A  glance  at  these  sources  is  given  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  in  his  Scripture. 
******y  (third  Edit.  18370  Vol.  1-P-  580,  abridged  from  Dr.  Grotsmor>n\< 
Witiones  Philoneie,  I.  p.  8. 

t  See  the  references  to  Semisch  on  p.  480.  »i.  #.  and  p.  473.  n.  J. 
{£iMy,  p.  309J  >J  *■ 
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APPSN- 

?1l^l  Section  XII.    Additional  Confirmations  of  the  procOatng  eehemt  ef 

doctrine,  extracted  from  the  Pom  Goepete. 

The  reader  is  now  invited  to  return  from  the  wearisome  examn* 
ation  of  human  productions,  to  the  authentic*:  statements  of  the 
Book  of  God. 

In  this  renewed  attention  to  the  Christian  Scriptures,  it  ttSf 
prevent  circumlocution,  to  give  names  to  three  distinct  periods.    Th# 

Three  Periods  interval  from  the  appearance  of  the  angel 

distinguished.  Gabriel  to  Zachariaa*  to  the  beginning  of  fcb 

son's  publick  ministry ,f  may  be  called  the  Preparatory  Period;  the  tte 
from  that  event  to  the  ninth  day  after  the  Lord's  ascension,!  may  to 
named  by  a  word  which  translations  from  the  German  have  lenders! 
current,  the  Meseianich  Period;  and  from  the  memorable  Pentecost 
to  the  death  of  John  the  Apostle  about  A.D.  100,  the  JjmssssmI 
Period.    The  present  section  relates  to  the  second  of  these  periods. 

When  the  Four  Gospels  were  under  examination  in  Sections  ir. 
and  v,  all  evidence  derivable  only  from  the  Old  Testament  was  case* 
fully  excluded.  But  it  may  be  freely  admitted  in  this  third  and  last 
review  of  the  Gospels.  The  agreement  of  the  Two  Testaments  wffl 
strengthen  the  evidence  from  each. 

Throughout  the  Old  Testament,  has  been  traced  the  manifestation 
of  Two  Divine  PersonsJI  one  of  them  holding  his  court  in  the  heavens, 
The  Divine  Persons  in  the  other  appearing  at  intervals,  or,  in 

the  O.  and  N.  Testa-  some  ages,  continuously,  to  men  upon 

ments  are  the  same.  earth.    In  the  New  Testament  also, 

the  least  attentive  reader  has  observed  Two  Divine  Personages,  of 
whom  the  Superiour  is  usually  mentioned  as  the  Father,  and  as  being 
in  heaven ;  the  other,  incarnated,  and  appearing  to  mortal  eyes  simply 
as  a  man,  at  length  ascends  to  the  heavens,  with  the  promise  of  re- 
turning at  a  period  still  future. 

•  Luke  i.  11—22.  f  Luke  iiL  1—3. 

\  Acts  i.  14.  ii.  1.  §  Acts  ii.  1 — 41. 

||  None,  I  suppose,  will  suspect  me  of  doubting  the  personality  or  drrimtr 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  I  do  not  mention  Him  here.  The  argument  does 
not  require  it.  And  what  relates  to  the  Son  was  learnt  both  by  the  Israetibsa 
and  the  Christian  Church  before  what  relates  to  the  Spirit  See  pp.  279, 280 ; 
347. — The  course  of  manifestations  is  reviewed  at  pp.  843.  263.  281.  Sift 
376-381. 
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As  the  New  Testament  everywhere  acknowledges  the  divine  au-  appen- 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,*  representing  them  as  the  great  iD^^; 
lowthonwe  whence  all  sound  religious  knowledge  had  been  derived,  it 
ot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  the  almighty  celestial  Ruler  in 
Old  Testament,  is  the  same  that  is  called  the  Father,  and  God  in 
New  Testament :  and  if  there  were  no  more  direct  proofs  of  identity, 
relation  which  the  Second  Person  bears  to  the  First  in  the  Old, 
with  that  which  he  sustains  in  the  New,  would  be  sufficient 
that  this  Personage  also,  notwithstanding  his  altered  mode  of 
tion,  is  THE  SAME. 
Of  this  identity,  more  direct  proofs  are  readily  found.  In  a  former 
of  this  £ssay,t  was  noticed  the  Redeemer's  question  to  the 
"  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  whose  son  is  he?  followed  by  his 
of  the  beginning  of  Psalm  cx,  as  relating  to  the  great 
Deliverer  of  Israel;  that  is,  to  Himself.  David  the  penman 
thai  psalm,  gives  to  the  Royal  Priest  declared  in  it,  the  tide,  "  my 
hrf  or  "my  sovereign."  The  history  of  David's  reign!  shows  that 
title  certainly  denotes  that  condescending  Personage  whose  presence 
manifested  in  connexion  with  the  Mosaick  Ark,  who  was  called  in 
times  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ;  and  to  whom  the  language  of 
Ita  "that  sitteth  in  the  heavens,"§  published  by  the  same  inspired 
Jtnman,||  "  Thau  art  my  Son"  procured  thenceforward  the  current 
tide  of  the  Son  of  God.  That  Glorious  Agent,  therefore,  and  Jesus 
sfNazareth,  are  the  Same  Person. 

Again;  the  Redeemer,  by  applying  to  his  forerunner  John,  the 
tiBiession  in  Malachi,U  " I  will  send  my  messenger"  &c.  has  claimed 
far  himself  the  dignity  mentioned  in  the  following  words, "  the  Lord 
^hm  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple"**    This  title,  "the 

9  Matt.  i.  522.  ii.  5.  Ac,  Ac.  Mark  i.  2,  3.  15.  &c.  <fcc.  Luke  i.  6.  ii.  23, 
&  Ac.  <fec.  John  i.  17.  21.  23.  45.  <fec.  v.  39.  46.  <fec.  <fec.  Rom.  xv.  4.  xvi, 
°A   2  Tim.  iii.  15.  &c.  <fcc.  <fcc. 

t  pp.  230,  231.    Three  evangelists  relate  the  conversation. 

t  p.  200.  267.  &c.  §  Ps.  ii.  4. 

II  Ps.  ii.  is  distinctly  ascribed  to  David  in  Acts  iv.  25.  and  Ps.  ex.  in 
Matt,  xxii  43.      Their  dates  therefore  could  not  be  far  distant. 

IT  Matt.  xi.  10.    Luke  vii.  27. 

.  **  Ma  l.  iii.  1.  The  word  in  the  former  part  of  this  verse  should  have  been 
pnjted  in  onr  bibles — Lord — not — Loan — as  it  is  in  many  copies,  both  old 
«*  recent.    The  Hebrew  word  is  HaADON. 
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ftppE-i-  Sore  reign  a  f  the  temple,"  sufucicuLly  itkuiifies  the  glorious 
nix  E.  manifest,]  over  the  sacred  Ark*  under  the  Old  Testament,  ■ 

Jesus  of  the  New. 

So  also,  if  further  pront'  were  wanted,  it  might  be  found  in  I 
r.  2.  understood  according  to    Piscaiur't  interpretiilion.t  idt 
for   adopting    which    nrc   exhibited   in   the    researches    tninu 
pages  200—312. 

Severn!  passages  in  [he  book  of  Isamd,  vtl 
another,  with  the  circumstUKM  of  bis  times,  and  with  the  qu 
of  them  in  the  New  Testament^    might  furnish  other  proof* 
doctrine  in  hand :  and  some  additional  arguments  will  claim  I 
when  we  view  the  Apostolick  period. — But  it  is  not  probable  thitl 
reader   who    uckno fledges   the    revelation  of  Two  §  Divine  PeM 
throughout  the  Old  Tcslament,  will  require  further  proof  of  th 
identity,  in  either  case,  with  those  revealed  in  the  New. 
•  pp.  19?.  266.  269.  367.  277,-8- 

t  I li»  wiirtb  are  given  at  the  foot  at  p.  311.     This  eminent  msu.  wk 
vemictilar  mini*  wad  Fislicr  it  Fist-lit  i;  \:n-  mor**  th-m  furry  year-  hmfeaw 
divinity  ami  s.icnil  literatim*  in  tliu  imivervity  "I"  [l.*rWn  in  V>Y*i[iliah) ;  < 
died  A.  D.  1020. —  In  wlilium*  rn   Pitrnlor"i,   1  ni»T  add  the  honoured  OB 
of  Dr.  Join  Owen,  without,   Imwirver.  l./iimn^  any  more  than  when  I  *t 
p.   341.   *lc.    to    the   doctrine    contained    in   a   few  wools   nf  the  foll"T 
extract.     Within  a  few  pj;c*  nl  ilu-  ln—innlne  nf  Chap.  vii.  of  bis  work  on 
'Permit  vf  Chvt,'  in-  says.  -  I '  [  ■  r-n  tin*  acLTiuut  of  bin  ennceiition  uf  his  offi 
even  before  hi*  ini'nmntii'ji.  t.m*-iiliT.ii  -s  Cud.  he  is  raid  to  act  in  it  to  ai  KJ 
tint  cfGod  onto  his  work,  Mic.  v.  2.     The  HuUt  of  tint) ;  tehuse  oain^i  f» 
have  been  from  nfiMJeum  frt-doHitiy.     Hi*  :;niti,j*  forth   are  nothil  cttrM 
gtnnatian,  which  i-oii-i*t.-  in  oin-  iiidividiin]  .'t.-rnvi  aet  iif  the   Father:  bntil 
is  the  egress,  th"  exercis*  of  hi-  pwvw  mil  can*  Tor  the  church,  that  is  gn  «- 
pressed.     These  were  Irinu  the  ii,vinninti,  tin-  lirst  feundation  of  the  chord 
'  With  respect   auUi  hi*   suae  ep  tie  n   of  "J 
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^  Br  a  trara  of  argument  founded  entirely  on  the  Four  Gospels,  it  afper- 
Ito  proved  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sections,  that  the  word  "  Christ"  °™  J2; 
feH  used  during  the  Messianick  period,  in  two  very  different  but  not 
»   "Christ"    a   Divine  incompatible  senses ;  in  one  of  which 

!r  title  in  both  Testament*.  Jesus  was  from  the  beginning  of  his 

riabtrj  acknowledged  and  freely  published  as  thb  Christ;*  in 
Esther,  of  course,  a  higher  sense,  he  charged  his  disciples  so  late  as 
fcs  last  year  of  his  ministry, "  thai  they  should  tell  no  man  that  he  was 
hf  Christy 

The  dignity  which  Peter  attributed  to  his  Lord,  in  his  memorable 
■fatten,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God?%  is  in  the 
dgotned  prohibition  in  Matthkw,§  and  in  the  confession  itself,  in 
but  and  LukeJI  expressed  by  the  single  word  Christ.  In  the  Old 
eminent  we  find  that  the  glorious  Personage  whose  presence  accom- 
uried  the  Ark,  and  to  whom  the  appellation  "Son"  had  been 
lamnly  given,1f  had  previously  acquired  this  very  tide,  the 
■omtkd  One,**  that  is  Messiah  or  Christ.  And  this  title  is  used  in 
le  Old  Testament  nearly  as  frequently  in  that  sense,  as  in  any  other. ft 
W  agreement,  therefore,  of  the  Two  Testaments,  in  this  point  is 
anplete ;  though  it  has  scarcely  been  open,  hitherto,  to  the  observation 
f  the  mere  English  reader;  as  no  part  of  the  text  of  our  Bibles,  and 
nly  one  marginal  noteR  supplies  the  information  that  the  terms  Mea- 
isi,  Christy  and  Anointed  have  the  same  meaning.  They  are  in 
tolity  the  same  term  in  different  languagcs.§§ 

Equal  agreement  between  the  two  great  portions  of  Holy  Scripture, 
■opens  on  other  points,  on  which  the  remains  of  ancient  uninspired 
Jewish  literature  have  given  a  varying  and  discrepant  testimony. 

The  idea  of  Paternity  we  have  seen  first  connected  with  the  Deity, 
*ben  Moses  was  sent  to  Pharaoh.    The  Almighty  Angel  then  called 

•  pp.  207,  208. 

t  p.  209.  Matt.  xvi.  20.  The  word  Jesus  in  the  Publick  Version  is  an 
Bfapolatioii,  which,  however,  is  strangely  enough  retained  in  the  Bungay  Bible 
"vith  20,000  emendations." 

X  Matt.  xvi.  16.  §  v.  20.     See  n.  f. 

H  Mark  viii.  29.  Luke  ix.  20.  1T  Ps.  ii.  7.  />.  270. 

M  Ps.  ii.  2.    1  Sam.  ii.  10.  35.     See  Section  iii.  throughout,  pp.  193—205. 

ft  Note  to  Sec.  iii.  p.  205. 

♦♦John  i.  41.  contains  the  words  "  We  have  found  the  Messias,  which  is, 
**°f! interpreted,  the  Christ."     The  marginal  note  is  ••  Or,  the  Anointed." 

§9  p.  197.  n.  *T. 

mr, 
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(Ppex-  Israel  Ai»  ton,  hiifinthnm.  Two  or  three  passages  of  the  Law,  tat 
mx  E.  ft  few  more  in  the  Prophets,  kept  alive  and  confirmed  this  idea;  »oi, 
"v*^         Divine  PoUrni-  in  later  times,  as  the   visible  manifesUtiw* 

fy  in  the  O.   T.  of  the   Son  became  less  frequent  and  ltd 

remembered,  the  title  of  Father  was  naturally  given  almost  eida- 
sively  to  the  Celestial  Ruler.  The  Israelites  were  the  sons  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  that  adorable  name  was  borne  both  bj  the  mysterious  Angd, 
and  by  his  Superiour:  Jehovah,  also,  is  One.*  When  that  Angst 
came  himself  to  be  called  Son  of  Jehovah,  from  IV  ii,  while  his  title  of 
Angel  was  less  used  or  less  remembered,  this  would  more  closelj  mo- 
dale  the  idea  of  paternity  with  the  superiour  Person.  Y'et  in  the  OH 
Testament  scarcely  any  further  mention  is  made  of  the  Celestial  Ruler* 
beingtheFalherof Himnhosc presence  shone  in  the  Oracle]  of  tbi 
Temple,  and  which  therefore  may  hereafter  be  conveniently  designated 
as  the  Oracular  Presence.  It  is  Jehovah's  relation  l<>  the  people,  not 
to  the  Second  Divine  Person,  nor  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind  as  their 
Creator  and  Preserver,  that  is  in  the  Ancient  Scripture  denoted  bj 
the  tide  Father.  Both  Philo*  indeed  and  Josephus§  frequently  intro- 
duce (he  latter  of  these  ideas;  and  Philo  apparently  sanctions  the 
notion  of  the  Second  Person's  derivation  from  the  First,  as  the  ground 
of  the  tides  FatAer  and  Son  ,-]|  whereas  the  Apocryphal  writers  retain 
the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  Father  of  Israel,  sj 

There  is  a  discernible  progress  in  the  ideas  associated  with  tbli 
Paternity.  In  the  message  to  Pharaoh,  (a  heathen  potentate  whouad 
not  a  glimpse  of  the  blessedness  imparled  to  believers  now  by  "the 
Spirit  of  adoption,"**)  it  showed  Jehovah's  authority,  and  his  purpose 
protcctii'u    fur    T.-rat-h   :iml    » lieu  llie 
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mutual  affection  of  parent  and  child ;  and  the  privilege  is  enjoyed  app&n . 
r§  utkem  thai  fear  Aim;  which  shows  a  clear  approach  to  the  blessings  Dlx  ^- 

._•  a  a     v*    w.     a*  aa> 

■  Apostohck  times,* 

Belonging  to  the  Messianick  period,  are  several  passages  in  which 

to  privilege  of  a  filial  relation  to  the  Deity  is  closely  connected  with 

Dmne Paterni-  pious  character;!  in  others  it  seems  to  be 

tgin  the  N.T.  extended,  as  in  the  Law,  to  the  whole  nation, 

jtai  most  be  understood,  of  course,  in  an  inferiour  sense.}: 

^    Boring  the  same  period  also  were  uttered  many  sentences,  chiefly 

9f  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  in  which  his  own  filial  relation  to  God  is 

jWared;§  and  in  some  it  is  stated  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  high  and 

[atysterious  nature.  He  calls  God  "  his  own  Father" ;  ||  he  is  "  the  on  ly 

ttoOTTBN  &m";ir  M  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father?*  As  the 

-father  knoweth  me,  said  he,  even  to  know  1  the  Father  ;ff  The  Father 

imth  tie  Son,  said  the  Baptist,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hand# 

On  several  occasions,  numbers  of  the  Jews  gave  full  proof  that  they 

aprded  "  the  Son"  in  this  high  sense  as  a  divine  title.§§  The  ground 

4  it,  however,  is  nowhere  declared  to  be  a  mysterious  emanation  in 

ftemity  from  the  First  Person,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  done 

fa  the  mere  term  "only-begotten";|1||  which  seems  rather  to  denote 

*  The  Divine  Paternity  is  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  with 
lyrinl  reference  to  authority  and  external  provision  ;  Exod.  iv.  22.  Deut. 
nr.l.  xxxii  6.  19.  Is  A.  i  2.  briv.  8.  Jer.  iii  19.  xxxi.  9.  Ezek.  xvi 
II.  Hot.  xi  1.  Mal.  i  6. — in  these,  with  reference  to  parental  or  filial  affec- 
a«;  Pa.  ciiL  13.  Paov.  iiL  11,  12.  (See  Heb.  xii  6,  6.)  Jer.  iii.  4.  19. 
&xl  26.  Hos.  xi.  1.  Mal.  hi.  17.  In  the  following  it  is  mentioned  without 
■y  marked  reference  of  either  kind  ;  Is  a.  xliii.  6.  xlv.  11.  lvi.  5.  lxiii.  16. 
BkilO. 

t  Matt.  v.  9.  45.    Luke  vL  35.    John  i  12.    viii  42.    xx.  1 7.    &c.  <&c. 
Mitt.  xiiL  43.    Luke  xii  32.    xx.  36.     (Compare  Rom.  viii.  23  J 

;  |  (Rom.  ix.  4.  John  viii.  41.)  Matt.  v.  16.  vi  1.  8, 14,  15.  26.  32.  vii. 
1L  xtni.  14.  xxiii.  9.  Mark  xL  25,  26.  Luke  xi.  13.  (where  the  unique 
Qpesnon  of  the  original  f'o  ex  ouranou)  has  perhaps,  some  special  signifi- 

,    csicy,)  xu.  30.  <fec  John  (vi.  27.)    viii.  41. 

h  Matt.  xi.  27.  xx.  23.  xxiv.  36.  xxv.  34.  xxvi.  29.  39.  42.  53.  Mark 
&38.  [xiii.  32.  xiv.36.]  Luke  ii  49.  x.  21,  22.  xxii.  29.  xxiv.  49. 
Jou  il  16.    v.  43.    vi.  32.  65.  viii  28.  38.  49.  54.    <fec.  drc. 

||  John  v.  18.    Smith's  Scr.  Test.  II.  67,     See  p.  315,  n.  J. 

J  John  iii  16, 18.  Two  preceding  passages  of  this  Gospel  belong  rather 
*°  the  period  in  which  it  was  written.    They  are  ch.  i.  14,  18. 

*•  Matt.  xi.  27.    Luke  x.  22.  ft  John  x.  15. 

XX  John  iii  35.  §§  pp.  210—213. 

Jill  pp.  287,  317.  Beside  the  four  places  mentioned  in  n.  H.  the  only  passage 
*■*•  this  term  is  applied  to  the  Lord,  is  1  John  iv.  9. 

(315) 
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appbn-  a  higk  and  peculiar  dljiiify,  than  anjthing  resembling  origination 

4>tx  E.  Of  the  other  passages  qnuted  from  the  Gospels  by  Messrs.  Wiia 

'^y^J  Treffry,  and  others,  to  prove  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Scon 

Divine  Person,  it  may  be  sufficient  lo  remark  here,  that  as  used  in  tk 

pages  of  those  able  an.l  pious  writers,  they  do  not,  in   my  judgmed 

accomplish  that  purpuae.f 

From  the  paternity  of  the  Deity,  wo  make  an  easy  transition  tali 
Presence  in  the  Heavens;  which,  however  clearly  it  was  taught  duns) 
all  preceding  times,!  appears  to  hare  becu  recognised  during  ft 
Messianick  period  still  more  frequently  and  distinctly.  A  glance  < 
the  mind  may  review  Uic  series  uf  intimations,  A  form  of  words  *f 
pointed  by  Moses  lo  be  used  at  the  altar,;  and  Solomon's  prsjH  4 

*  This  opinion  t  admit  from  Dr. .'.  I've  Smith  ;  nod  the  more  readily  ' 
he  is  a  taronrer,  if  not  a  Ij.'lifVL'r.  uf  ili- ilwiriiH1  of  eternal  g 
Appendix  IV.  to  his  Stri^ure  Teitintuny.  Vol.  iii.  p.  420,  431 
tionofthe  tennONLV-BE..1inc\.  incurs  in  IU.iS.yi.  J04— 106.  <i:ieriaa« 
hew  often  it  occurs  in  thi<  N-pHi.u.'ini.  A|i  r]i|.lo.  and  N.  T.,  he  adds,  "Am 
"examples,  applied  to  elucidate  the  sense  of  the  term  in  reference  to  A 
"Saviour  of  mankind,  famish  die  ij™s,  ilm  Li-  jj  ,.*.*.>  v-es  imriri  'II., I.  xirllaa 
"thai  he  ii  the  Object  of  u  ,>iVm<W  „,„/  «ar„r,,!lrlc,l  ,linn<?  tore;  and  thMI 
"is  the  Son  of  God  in  i  Hm  «W«fJ*  nis  oia.v.  and  which  ni>  other  b*is| 
"canihare  with  him,"  (,,.  104.)  -■  He  is  Su  •  >M.v-itr:i,.vitr.\.  the  Son  of  G* 
"in  asense  absolutely  pti-ulinr  t<>  hlm-vlt'.  rii«i'»i.  in  dignify,  and  bjujw  i 
"nature."  (n.  106.)  It  is  in  the  sense  «f  'I—*  s«~-t.  O 
phrase  to  which  this  note  is  wjh-ihUvI  u 

•"     '   Imlil.  Vol.  ii.; 

ave  answered  tt 

h  eipressesan  opinion  only  in  part  coincident  with  tht 
oi  ui.  a:  wnose  examination  of  the  phrase  Messrs.  W.  and  T.have  notnotfar' 
though  Mr.  T.  has  referred  to  him  on  a  closely  connected  point,  cm  p.  9 
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he  consecration  of  the  temple,*  directed  the  homage  of  the  worship-  appen- 
■n  to  Jehovah  as  dwelling  in  the  heavens :   and  this  was  largely  D|^  J^ 
fete  in  the  Psalms,!  and  other  parts  of  the  ancient  Scripture  J 
In  Ps.  ii.  may  be  traced  a  clear  distinction  of  Persons,  §  Jehovah,  || 

jtad  his  Anointed,1f He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens,0 •  and  the 

fe»eieign,tt  the  King,::  the  Son .§§    In  Ps.  Celestial     Pre- 

Ik  the  distinction  is  seen,  if  possible,  still  senceintheO.T. 

feore  dearly :  but  the  Inferiour  Person  is  represented  there  as  en- 
ptoned,  not  in  the  sanctuary  on  earth,  but  along  with  His  Superiour 
ll  the  heavens.  ||||  In  Ps.  lxviii.  the  same  Person  is  represented  as 
bring  ascended  to  the  heavens,  and  procured  the  favour  for  mortals 
Aat  His  Own  Presence  might  be  manifested  among  them.UH  Thus 
m  the  Divine  Sou  declared,  in  some  passages  as  present  in 
leaven  above;  in  others,  with  men  on  the  earth. #f  His  terrestrial 
Kesence  was  probably  the  prevailing  idea  on  the  annual  day  of  ex- 
phfbo,fi  and  whenever  the  people  went  out  under  His  authority  to 
tattle.  J§  At  other  times,  each  worshipper  seems  to  have  been  left  to 
iscribe  the  presence  of  the  Son  to  either  heaven  or  earth,  as  might 
lest  suit  his  present  state  of  mind.  Whichever  he  chose,  he  could  not 
teinerrour;  for  the  Divine  Son  is  in  reality,  equally  as  the  Father, 
ombiprebent;  though  perhaps  not  so  early  believed  to  be  so,  either 
fathe  Israelitish  church,  or  by  Christians  in  the  ages  after  the  Apostles. 

•  1  Kings  viii.    2  Chron.  vi.  p.  277.  t  P>  206. 

\  p.  195.  n.  ||,  T.     239.  n.  §§.     Eccles.  v.  2.      Isa.  lxvi.  1.     Dan.  ii.  28. 
v.  37.    dec.  dec. 

§  pp.  191.  193.— £05.  270— 272. 

||  Ps.  ii.  2.  7,  11.     In  v.  4.  the  word  is  ADoNal,  und  4  Lord'  ought  not  to 
We  been  printed  in  capitals. 

\  v.  2.  In  v.  0.  the  word  which  in  the  P.  V.  is  rendered  •  set*  is  translated 
W  Dr.  Boothroyd  •*■  anointed."     Gesenius  sanctions  this  version. 

|  ••  i\  4.  ft  v>  4.  See  v.  ||.  T.  JJ  v.  6. 

!        H  r.  7,  12.      In  v.  12,  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  •'  the  Chosen  One:'      Ge senilis 
Jwfen ik  Son." 

HII  Ps.  ex.  1.     Acts  ii.  34. 

f7  r.  18.  Hth.  JaH  ELoIIIM.  See  pp.  355—376.  also  pp.  204—5. 
*7,  2C9. 

*t  The  Christians  of  the  second  and  third  Centuries,  seem  to  have  thought 
°f  the  Son  as  accustomed,  before  his  incarnation,  to  ascend  and  descend  between 
Wen  and  earth.  Novatian  says  ,(c.  xvii.  p.  137.) — "  Alius,  qui  et  descendere 
•oKtttt  est,  et  videri  qnia  descenderit  :'* — It  is  very  possible  that  this  opinion 
^y  lave  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Israelites.  See  the  extracts  from  Nova- 
U**  in  Appendix  l\  of  the  Appeal  in  favour  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity,  pp.  165, 
166.  and  Dr.  Ed.  Burton's  Ante  N ken c  Testimonies,  No.  36.  49.  119.  <fcc,  also 

h  477' "'  *'  ft  Lev.  xvi.  2.  J§  pp.  260.  266. 

(Essay,  p.  317  J  N  2 
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appen-  Wherever  the  worshipper  thought  the  Son  to  be  present,  whether  is 

Dl*]^\  heaven  or  in  earth,  there,  in  truth,  was  HE. 

Yet  when  Nebuchadnezzar  had  destroyed  the  Temple,  and  perhaps 
long  before,  the  habit  of  regarding  the  Divine  Son  as  manifested  oa 
earth  was  naturally  interrupted;  he  was,  in  a  manner,  lost  in  the 
height  and  splendour  of  the  Celestial  Ruler's  majestick  Presence  is 
the  skies.*  This  aspect  of  the  popular  theology,  which  had  previously 
existed  during  the  lifetime  of  Samuel,f  continued  from  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  and  Malachi  to  the  Messianick  period-!  The  God  of  heaps* 
was  the  Object  of  present  adoration ;  the  Anointed,  his  Son,  of  refe- 
rential remembrance* 

The  full  agreement  of  all  this  with  the  recognitions  of  the  Divine 
Presence  during  the  Messianick  period,  is  readily  perceived.     In  our 
Celestial  Presence  Lord's    discourses,     the    phrases, — Ym 

in    the     N.     T.  Father  in  heaven,^— my  Father  in  keavenjk- 

heavenly  Father  fli  and  similar  expressions* •  are  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence; heaven  is  called  "  God's  throne  ,-ff  it  is  the  place  of  angeikk 
assemblies^  and  of  the  saints9  eternal  reward  ;§§  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
Divine  governmental  whence  the  Son  of  Man  descended,^  to  declare 
heavenly  things ;  while  (such  was  his  mysterious  ubiquity)  he  wes 
still  in  heave N.*t  And  the  divine  constitution  he  came  to  establish, 
was  often  called  by  him  in  language  resembling  that  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,tt  'the  kingdom  of  heaven*  ;\%  at  other  times,  'the  kingdom 
of  God.'§\\ 

•  pp.  281.  393.  f  p.  196. 

|  pp.  363—366.  401, 406,-6.  409,  412,  428,  438—441,  472. 

§  Matt.  v.  16,  46,  48.  <fec.  ||  Matt,  vii.  21.    x.  32,  33.    xvL  17.   &• 

IT  Matt,  xviii.  36. . .  .your — Matt.  vi.  14.  26,  32.    Ac. 
**  Luke  xi.  13.  p.  496,  n.  |.  Ac.  ft  Matt.  v.  34.     Is  a.  lxvi.  1. 

It  Matt,  xviii.  10.    xxii.  30.     Mark  xiii.  32.    Luke  xv.  (7)  10. 

§§  Matt.  vi.  20.     Luke  xii.  33,  34. 

IIH  Matt.  iii.  2.    xxL  26.     Ac.    John  iii.  27.    Luke  xxii.  43. 

1TO  John  iii.  12,  13.  31.     vi.  38. 

•t  John  iii.  13.  i.  18.  fl  Dan.  vii.  13,  14.  (iv.  26J  Matt,  wl  2. 

IS  Matt.  iii.  2.  iv.  17.  and  many  more  in  Matthew.  The  other 
evangelists  use  the  phrase  "the  kingdom  of  God,"  in  the  corresponding 
places.     Makk  i.  14.  16.     Luke  iv.  43.    vi.  20.    John  iii.  3,  6.    Ac.  Ac 

§||  This  phrase  is  used  in  the  following  places  by  Matthew,  who  bat 
usually  employed  the  other.    Matt.  vi.  33.    xii.  28.    xix.  24.    xxL  31, 43. 

(3)8) 
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If  to  any  readers  these  obserrations  should  seem  a  minute  and  appen- 
flld  method  of  dealing  with  the  lively  oracles,  slitting  the  records  of  D^c  J^; 
■inliiin  into  shreds  and  tatters,  it  should  be  remembered  that  here 
fcahave  the  best  proofs  of  the  continuity  of  religious  belief  among  the 
^tvs,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  important  in  the  interpretation  of 
Mine  oracles,  and  the  direct  evidence  of  those  ideas  of  a  heavenly  and 
mm  earthly  presence  of  the  Deity,  which  pervade  the  whole  structure 
If  the  Scripture  revelation,  and  will  be  helpful  to  the  Church  to  the 
hi  of  time.*     We  proceed  therefore  in  the  examination. 

Many  remarkable  facts  during  the  Messianick  period,  strengthened 
pfe  belief  of  the  special  presence  of  the  Divine  Father  in  heaven.  The 
jjlffd  himself,  in  his  devotions,  seems  to  have  habitually  lifted  up  his 
HJW  to  heaven;  t  after  his  baptism,  the  heavens  were  opened, X  thence 
riMilji  descended  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  thence  was  heard  the  voice, 
;  *ffis  is  my  beloved  SonS  Again,  at  his  transfiguration,^  and  a  third 
Ertine,  in  the  week  before  his  death,||  the  Father's  voice  was  heard  from 
[Www.  And,  at  length,  his  ascension  'into  heaven?  IT  as  declared  by 
r  attendant  angels,  and  in  part  witnessed  by  his  apostles,  gave  the 
Idlest  sanction  to  the  belief  of  the  Father's  special  Presence**  in  the 
legion  above  them. 

Well  did  he,  and  his  angelick  attendants,  know  the  truths  which 
ttodern  philosophy  hath  established,  that  the  spheroidical  form  and 
daily  rotation  of  the  earth,  make  it  Situation  of  the   heaven 

impossible  that  all  human  worship-  where  Jesus  is,  not  known. 

ftis  should  be  mathematically  correct,  in  regarding  the  body  of  the 
Redeemer,  as  dwelling  in  a  region  perpendicularly  above  their  heads. 
It  is  no  matter.  In,  or  beyond,  what  part  of  the  visible  universe  is  the 
wpon  of  his  present  abode,  is  entirely  hidden  from  mortals;  wisely 
tod  Hndly  hidden:  for  if  it  were  revealed,  many  of  the  worshippers 
*onld  be  trying  ever  to  look  in  prayer,  toward  that  part ;  whether  for 

*  Snith'i  Scr.  Test.  Book  III.  chap.  iii.  capit.  ii.  sec.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  103—117. 

t  John  xL  41.  xvii.  i.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  John  gives 
■jore  minute  information  concerning  the  human  nature,  as  well  as  a  more  full 
^osare  of  the  divine  nature,  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer. 

I  Matt.  iii.  16.  Mark  i.  10.  Luke  iii.  21. 
S  Matt,  xvii  6.  Mark  ix.  7.  Luke  ix.  35.  ||  John  xii.  28 — 30. 

IT  Mark  xvi.  19.    Luke  xxiv.  61.    Acts  i.  9 — 11. 

u  M  1  Them.L  10.   iv.  16.     2  Thess.  i.  7.     Col.  iii.   1-4.     Phil.  iii.  20. 
Hw.xiL  22-24. 
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appsn-  the  time,  it  were  in  the  zenith,  or  in  the  distent  horisttm,  or,  many 
*^  J~  degrees  below  it.  In  the  absence  of  the  least  glimpse  of  informstisa 
on  this  point,  each  worshipper  naturally  and  scripturaUy9  thinks  of 
the  region  above  himself ;  while  the  immeasurable  height  and  pass 
splendour  of  the  heavens,  their  grandeur  and  serenity,  assist  onr  im- 
pressions of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  of  the  present  glory  of  the  LojsV 
the  Redeemer. 

If  an  objection  to  the  intimations  given  in  this  Essay  of  the  views 
anciently  entertained  of  the  Deity,  should  be  made,  on  the  ground  that 
tjbese  are  represented  to  have  been  far  different  from  the  reality  of  the 
divine  perfections,  and  immeasurably  below  them,  let  the  objector 
seriously  reflect  on  the  degree  in  which  mistake  as  to  the  locality  of 
the  Redeemer's  body,  inheres  at  present  in  Christian  worship,  and  the 
impossibility  that  auy  finite  mind  should  entertain  any  notion  of  the 
Great  Supreme,  which  is  not  infinitely  below  the  reality :  and  he  will, 
perhaps,  be  less  disposed  to  urge  an  objection,  which  springs,  from  as 
undue  estimate  of  human  powers  and  present  attainments,  rather  then 
from  reverence  of  the  Incomprehensible  Supreme,  t 

To  return ;  as  for  many  ages  the  earthly  sanctuary  had  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  more  spacious  and  splendid  sanctuary  above ;  so  in  the 
Messianick  period,  the  ideas  of  that  heavenly  abode  of  the  Deity,  bore 
Relation    of   the   earthly  a  resemblance  sometimes  plainly, 

and  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  sometimes  obscurely  indicated,  to 

the  Temple  on  earth.  Such  may  have  been  the  reference  of  the  angel 
when  he  said  to  Zacharias,  •  J  am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of 
God \*t  and  such  more  evidently  was  the  reference  of  the  Lord  when 
he  said, ' In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions.'  §  Also  when  he 
spake  of  his  disciples'  having  their  names  written  in  heaven,\\  and  of 

*  1  Them.  i.  10.  iv.  16.  2  Them.  i.  7.  Col.  iiL  1-4.  Phil.  iii.  SO.  Hi* 
xii.  32—26. 

t  The  unavoidable  imperfection,  especially  in  the  most  ancient  times,  aad 
on  the  other  hand  the  certainty,  avaflableneiw  and  value  of  that  knowledge 
which  man  may  gain  concerning  God,  are  admirably  shown  in  a  dissertation 
entitled, ( Considerations  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  human  mind  acquires  Us 
knowledge  of  God.    By  Geo.  F.  Setter,  D.D>.     It  is  contained  in  Appendix  h\ 

to  Dr.  Smith's  Scr.  Test.  Vol.  iii.  p.  390.  393—407. Also  in  a  valuable 

volume  which  has  reached  me  since  p.  472  was  printed,  Lectures  on  Christian 
Theology*  by  Geo.  C.  Knapp,  D.D.  translated  by  L.  Woods,  Jun.,  D.D.  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  re-published  in  Ward's  Library  of  Standard  Divi- 
nity, are  many  truths  of  a  similar  character  and  tendency. 

I  Luke  i.  19.  i  John  xiv.  2.  !|  Luke  x.  20.    (Heb.  arii  830 
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laying  up  treasures  in  heaven/  he  may  easily  be  thought  to  have  appen- 
Bnded  to  the  genealogies  of  each  family  preserved  in  the  temple,f  DI^_ 
p&  to  the  wealth  of  individuals,  deposited  there,  by  an  arrangement 
lAt  the  priests,  for  security.!  Also  the  rending  of  the  vail  at  the 
qpsafixion§  appears  significant  of  a  change  in  the  heavenly  temple ; 
1m*.  is,  of  the  increased  accessibility  of  the  throne  of  God,  through 
'+*  blood  of  atonement  || 

Of  the  honour  due  to  the  earthly  temple,  the  Redeemer,  though 
ijktiged  with  violating  it,  was,  in  truth,  a  zealous  defender.  Twice 
£ll  cleared    its  courts   of   a    secular  The  Redeemer's  regard 

~jnfanation  publickly  tolerated,  and,  to  the  earthly  temple, 

\  *>  doubt,  plausibly  defended  ;1F  '  and  would  not  suffer  that  any  man 
\tkmld  carry  any  vessel  through  the  temple.'1  mm  On  the  former  of  these 
-Steasions  his  language  was,  lmake  not  my  Father's  house  an  house  of 
\  mnkasuUse9 :  ft  on  the  latter,  his  words  did  not  absolutely  decide 
'  vbether  he  meant  to  call  the  temple  his  own,  or  not.  The  few  who 
.  h&  previously  acknowledged  his  divinity,  might  easily  so  understand 
Mm.    The  parallel  statements  are  these. 

Matthew  xxi.  13.  Mark  xi.  17.  Lokb  xix.  46. 

—And  said  unto  them,          And  he  taught,  saying  — Saying      unto 

It  ii  written,  My  house    unto  them,  Is  it  not  written,  them,  it  is  written, 

fell  be  called  the  house    My  house  shall  be  called  of  My  house  is  the 

of  prayer;  but  ye  have    all   nations  the  house  of  house  of  prayer : 

it     a     den     of    prayer  ?  but  ye  have  made  but  yc  have  made 

it  a  den  of  thieves.  it  a  den  of  thieves. 


Some  would  perhaps  remember  that  he  had  before,  in  private, 
claimed  such  an  interest  in  the  temple,  as  the  son  of  an  earthly  mon- 
uch  has  in  his  father's  palace  and  revenues.!  J 

•  Matt.  vi.  30.      Mark  x.  21. 

t  uIn  later  times,  the  genealogical  tables  were  kept  in  the  temple. ' 
Hkkstlis.Comm.  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  Art.  51.,  in  Dr.  A.  Smith's  translation, 
^  I, /V  260.  Josephus  alludes  to  this  practice,  (Ag*  Apion,  I.  2.  d.)  and 
I  fti*k  somewhere  plainly  asserts  it ;  but  I  do  not  remember  the  place. 

t  3  Macc.  iii.  16.   1  Esdr.  viii.  13,  14.    See  also  Josephus.  War  VI.  viii. 

§  Matt,  xxvii.  61.    M.  xv.  38.    L.  xxiii.  45.  ||  Hub.  x.  19. 

U  JoHKii.  13-17. — Matt.  xxi.  12.  M.  xi.  15.  L.  xix.  45.  Perhaps  the 
Lord  did  this  more  than  once,  in  the  last  week  of  his  mortal  life.  Sec 
ft&ington's  Evangelical  History  and  Harmony  ;  note  on  Sec.  337. 

M  Mask  xL  16.  ft  John  ii.  16.  JJ  Matt.  xvii.  25,  20. 
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after-  The  Divine  Presence  attributed  to  the  earthly  sanctuary  he  repee- 
?HJ?'.  tedlJ  acknowledged.  He  called  Jerusalem  'the  city  of  the  greet 
King;**  its  environs,  lthe  holy  place1  or  sacred  territory  tf  *nd  de- 
clared, *  Whoso  shall  swear  by  the  temple,  sweareth  by  it,  ami  by  km  that 
dwelleth  [or  that  did  dwell}  therein*.  J  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however, 
that  the  Saviour,  when  at  a  distance,  is  never  said  to  hare  turned  in 
prayer  toward  Jerusalem,  as  had  formerly  been  the  custom  of  picas 
Israelites^  And  though  usually  an  attendant  at  the  three  great 
feasts,  and  even  at  anniversaries  of  human  appointment,  he  was  net 
always  there  on  such  occasions.  Whatever  honour  he  gave  to  the  na- 
tional sanctuary,  increased  the  force  of  his  early  declaration,  '/«  this 
place  is  one  greater  than  the  temple.9  \\ 

If  the  speech  already  noticed  be  not  an  exception,  he  always  spake 
of  the  temple,  and  of  the  previous  structure,  the  tabernacle,  as  ha 
The  temple  his  Father's  housed  and  of  Him  as  the  Object 

Father's  house.  of  all  the  worship  presented  there;**  which 

perfectly  agrees  with  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  though 
those  structures  were  consecrated  by  the  manifested  presence  or  in 
SoN,tf  we  find  not  any  such  phrases  as — the  tabernacle  of  the  Son,  or— 
of  the  Angel,  or —of  the  Anointed,  or— the  temple  of  the  Sovereign,  or— ef 
Jah,  but  everywhere  the  temple  of  the  Lord,l%  that  is — of  Jehovah,  at— 
of  God;  §§  expressions  which  denote  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  or  both, 
as  the  occasion  or  the  context  may  determine.  The  circumstances 
and  the  processes  of  thought  by  which  the  popularly  acknowledged 
proprietorship  of  the  earthly  sanctuary  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  have  been  noticed  in  preceding  pages.  ||l    The 

•  Matt.  v.  35.    Pa.  xlviii.  2.  f  Matt,  xxiv,  16. 

t  Matt,  xxiii.  21.  By  Griesbach's  adoption  of  a  different  but  well  rap- 
ported  reading,  the  participle  of  the  First  Aorist  or  indefinite  tense,  uraalfyt 
nowever,  referring  to  the  past,  has  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  Present 
Tense. 

$  1  Kings  viii.  30, 36,  Ac.  (fee.    Ps.  xxviii.  2.  Dan.  vL  10.        ||  Matt.  xn.& 

IT  Luke  ii.  49.    See  Doddridge  and  Booihroyd.   John  ii.  16.    Matt,  xo.4* 
.  ii.  26.     L.  vi.  4. 


•• 


Lukexviii.  10,  11,  13.    xxi.  4.    John  viii.  64. 
ft  pp.  266.  276.    Isa.  vi.  1.    John  xii.  41. 

It  ISam.  i.  9.  iii.3.  2  Kings  xi.  13.  xviii.16.    <fcc.«fee.  See  Crude*.  AB 
the  places  where  "  Jah"  occurs  are  mentioned  on  p.  367. 

§§  Ezra  i.  4.  v.  13—17.    Neh.  x.  33.  <fec.     Ps.  xlviii.  9.    lxxiii.  17. 

pp.  364.  380,-1,  392—898. 
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Bogle's  regard  to  the  Temple  appears  from  various  circumstances.*  appen- 
To  the  *  woman  of  Samaria,9  the  Lord  intimated  f  that  the  worship  wx  *" 

VXYV 

(bed  at  Jerusalem  did  not  agree  so  well  to  the  spiritual  nature  of 
pod,  as  that  which  he  had  come  to  teach ;  and  that  Jerusalem  itself 
jwald  soon  lose  its  peculiar  honour;  a  truth  declared  to  the  Jews  in 
i  dose  of  his  ministry :  'Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate,' I 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Scripture  contains  not 

sanction  of  the  emblematical  meanings  assigned  by  Philo  and 

phtis  to  the  parts  and  serrices  of  the  Israelitish  sanctuary :  §  neither 

the  Lord  Jesus  introduce  into  his  own  instructions,  so  far  as  re- 

their  real  meaning,  afterwards  declared  in  the  Epistle  to  the 

jws.]| — Some  expressions  by  himself,^  and  his  herald,**  point  to 

as  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Church,  in  evident  agreement  with  his 

tataining  a  matrimonial  relation  under  the  Old  Testament. ft 

The  records  of  the  Messianick  period  do  not  contain  any  express 

t  dfasion  to  the  ancient  Shekinah,  nor  any  mention  of  the  Oracular 

\  ftcsence-H     But  the  miraculous  bright-  The  Shekinah  not 

-  HM  which  invested  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  mentioned,  but  seen, 

tnaufiguration§§  seems  to  have  been  designed,  and  by  the  three  spec- 

talon  to  hare  been  understood,  as  a  visible  proof  that  their  conde- 

ftending  Teacher  was  no  other  than  the  Divine  Person  manifested  of 

old  in  the  oracle  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.    Only  a  week  before, 

Whad  received  and  approved  Peter's  memorable  confession,||||  in  which 

fifth  triumphed  over  all  the  obstacles  of  sense.     The  evidence  of  sense 

■  now  added,  for  the  further  invigoration  of  his  faith ;  according  to  the 

Divine  maxim, '  Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  he  givenSHIH       Both  the 

"fcjestick  radiance,  and  the  voice  from  heaven  *f  confirmed  the  truth 

,'  Matt.  xvii.  24.    xxiv.  1—3.    xxvi.  61.  John  xviii.  20.   Acts  vi.  13, 14. 
**•  27-30.  xxiv.  6.  12.  18.  xxv.  8.  Josiphub.  War,  II.  x. 

t  John  iv.  20—24.  \  Matt,  xxiii.  38. 

§  pp.  434-440. 

Il  In  Matt.  xx.  28   Mark  x.  45.  The  word  ransom  is  not  a  sacrificial  term. 

T  Matt.  ix.  15.    Mark  ii.  19,  20.    Luke  v.  34,  35.    (M.vrr.  x.  25.    xxii. 
2-  Uy.  1.) 

••  John  iii.  29.  ft  p.  272  ,y  n.  f. 

44  Unlets  it  be  in  John  xii.  41,  referring  to  Isa.  vi.  1  ;  and  Matt,  xxiii.  21. 

H  Matt.  xvii.  2.    Mark  ix.  3.    Luke  ix.  29.    2  Pet.  i.  16,  1 7. 

Matt.  xvi.  16,  <fec.  1F1T  Matt.  xiii.  12.    xxv.  29. 

•f  Matt.  xvii.  6.  Ac. 
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At*PBN-  which  Peter  had  confessed:  and  therefore  the  virion, »  as  wefl  as  tV 
01X  ^-  confession,!  was  to  be  a  close  secret,  till  after  their  Lord's  reaurrecliua* 
What  degree  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  ancient  Shekinah  dorhsj 
the  Meseianick  period,  is  not  easily  ascertained.  The  recent  rebefld- 
ing  of  the  Temple  may  have  turned  public*  attention  to  the  original 
use  of  its  inner  apartment,  the  oracle ;}  and  it  is  possible  that  (he 
Lord  referred  to  the  risible  majesty  of  his  ancient  manifestation!, 
when  he  spake  of  coming  lin  his  own  glory,1  §  as  well  as  Hm  kit  A- 
therms,  and  of  the  holy  angels,7  ||  To  this  also  might  Simeon  have  son* 
distant  reference,  when, addressing  God,  he  called  the  infant  Redeems, 
'A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  IsmV% 
All  this,  however,  is  very  doubtful  and  unimportant:  but  the  abseooi 
of  plain  allusions  to  the  Shekinah  confirms  the  position  previooslv 
argued  a  priori  f  that  the  memory  of  it  must  have  been  decaying  from 
age  to  age. 

In  some  former  sections,  the  ages  of  Moses,  David,  and  Isaiaa, 
have  been  noted  as  those  in  whose  scriptural  remains  is  found  the 
The  incommunicable  Divine  incommunicable  name,  J  ah,  si 

names  of  the  Deity.  as  to  indicate  its  more  frequent  use  is 

those  times  than  in  others,  and  its  special  application  to  the  Second 
Divine  Person  .ft  That  name  is  a  part  of  the  names  Jesus  and  /«4» 
(in  Hebrew  JeHOShuA  and  JtHOChaNaX,)  both  given  by  Dime 
appointment,!  J  and  both  of  them  then  in  daily  use,  as  belonging  to 
many  other  men.  §§  Their  meaning,  and  that  of  the  Divine  name 
comprehended  in  them,  has  been  argued  at  some  length  in  the  Note  to 
Section  ix.  |||  How  far  that  meaning  was  understood  by  the  Jewi, 
during  the  Messianick  period,  cannot  perhaps  be  ascertained.    It  may, 

*  Matt.  xvii.  9.    Mark  ix.  9.    Luke  ix.  36. 

t  Matt.  xvi.  SO.    Mark  viii.  30.   Luke  ix.  21. 

t  This  is  intimated  in  p.  397.  ".*,  the  last  sentence  of  which  should  to* 
stood  thus : — "  Herod's  repair,  however,  would  necessarily  call  attention  to  tltf 
history  of  the  Temple,  and  to  the  Shekinah ;  very  seasonably  quickening  ft* 
Jews'  recollection  of  the  Trinitarian  tenets  of  their  fathers,  when  the  Second 
Person  was  again  to  appear." 

§  Luke  ix.  26.  ||  Matt.  xvi.  27.    Mark  viii.  38.  IT  Luxeb.  «■ 

••  p.  393,  <fec.  ff  pp.  250.  258.  267.  269.  346,-6.  355—376. 

U  Matt.  i.  21.  Luke  i.  13.  31. 

§§  The  N.  T.  mentions  two  others  called  John;  (Acts  ill.  1.  lii.  1J.& 
xiii.  5.  xv.  37*)  and  Josephns  more.  Jesus  occurs  in  Acts  vii.  45.  x&  & 
Heb.  iv.  8.  and  often  in  Josephns. 

IIH  On  J  ah  see  pp.  365—376 ;  on  Jests,  pp.  368—374;  on  John,  p.  371 
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|tAly,  along  with  many  other  things  hare  been  explained  to  the  appen- 
afler  the  Lord's  resurrection. • — In  the  Note  just  referred  to,  D^_ .' 
notice  is  also  taken  of  the  name  Immanuel,!  which  seems  to 
been  given  to  the  Lord  not  so  much  in  its  syllabick  sounds,  as  in 
\^mportt\  especially  as  conveyed  by  his  ordinary  name,  Jesus.    The 
name,  Jehovah,  of  course  appears  not  in  the  New  Testament.  § 
On  one  occasion  the  Lord  used  the  phrase  "wisdom  of  god,"  ||  and 
i another,  "word  of  god,"  %  in  such  a  way  as  hath  led  some  to  ac- 
them  in.  those  places  personal  titles  of  himself.     There  are 
reasons  against  this  in  the  former  instance,  and  in  favour  of  it 
l die  latter:  but  in  neither  can  certainty  be  attained. 

It  falls  not  within  the  design  of  this  essay  to  examine  the  peculiar 
of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  so  commonly  used  by  the  Lord  to 
himself,*  •  further  than  to  notice  the  contrast  it  Other 

ited,  in  one  particular,  to  the  other  title,  "son  of  titles. 

mo,"  ft  which  those  of  the  multitude  who  believed  him  to  be  the 
Deliverer  frequently  gave  him,  and  which  he  fully  acknow- 
but  never  uttered  in  his  recorded  speeches.  David  was  the 
'■DM  vattant  and  powerful  sovereign  of  Israel;  be  was  entirely  devoted 
tithe  interests  of  that  one  people,  who  were  raised  under  him  from 
peat  calamity  to  unrivalled  power  and  glory ;  and  the  secular  gran- 
far  of  his  reign  was  too  constantly  in  the  thoughts  of  the  populace, 
A>  in  his  long  expected  Heir  looked  for  a  second,  and  more  glorious 
Dtvid.ft  The  title  "Son  of  man,"  whether  its  reference  to  the  first 
ftm,  suggested  by  Lightfoot  §§  be  admitted  or  not,  tended  to  discourage 
4b national  and  exclusive  spirit.  The  great  Deliverer  was  the  rela- 
tive and  the  friend  of  all  mankind;  and  his  benefits  were  not  to  be 
political,  but  spiritual  and  eternal. 

The  name  by  which  he  was  commonly  mentioned  among  his 
Copies  appears  to  have  been  The  Matter,  ||||  that  is  The  Teaeher,  and 

•  Luke  xxiv.  27.  45.  f  V'  s7l. 

.1  ■ "as  a  commemorative  and  descriptive  title.     It  does  not  appear  to 

***•  been  intended  as  a  proper  name."    Smith's  Scr.  Te$t.  I.  369. 

$  p.  897.  II  Luke  xi.  49. 

IT  John  x.  35.    This  passage  is  examined  in  a  following  page. 

.    **  Matt.  ix.  6.    xii.  8.  <fec.    M.  ii.  10,  28.  <fec.    L.  v.  24.  vi.  6.  <fcc.  John 
U*L   in.  13, 14.    v.  27.  <fcc.  Ac.     See  p.  209.  n.  #. 

ft  Matt.ix.27.   xv.  22.    xx.  30,  31.    xxi.  9.  16.   Mark  x.  47,  48.    Luke 
***.38,39.  JJ  p.  476,  n.f. 

*  J.209,  «.•.  UK  John  xi.  28.    xiiL  13.   Matt.  xxvi.  18.  Luke  viii  49. 

ffiuoy,  p.  325.;  O  2  . 
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appen-  occasionally   The  Lord,*  that  is  The  Svperiovr  or  Sovereign.  1    The 
?!2^^]  earliest  instance  of  his  appropriating  the  latter  title,  when  preparing 
for  his  publick  entry  into  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  probable  effect 
of  this  on  his  disciples,  and  the  populace,  has  been  noticed  in  the 
Fifth  Section.  X 

The  Scriptures  supply  facts  from  which  it  may  be  argued  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  that  in  the  Messianick  period,  the  leaden 
Anti-trinitarian  bias  of  the  Pharisees,  the  most  numerous, 

of     the     Pharisees.  popular,  and  influential  sect$  of  the 

Jews,  had  well  nigh  renounced,  and  habitually  discouraged,  the  belief 
still  lingering  here  and  there  among  the  common  people,  that  the  God 
of  Israel  had  a  Son  possessing  the  Dirine  nature  and  perfections,  and 
anciently  receiving  Dirine  honours.  It  was  to  the  Pharisees  dis- 
tinctly, ||  not  to  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  Pharisees,  Herodians,  and 
Sadducees.U  that  the  Lord  proposed  his  question,**  *  What  think  ye  tf 
the  anointed/*  Whose  son  is  he  ? '  as  if  they  especially  needed  instruc- 
tion upon  that  point.  And  when  they  were  confounded  by  his  quota- 
tion  of  the  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm,  'the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly; 'ft  recognising,  perhaps,  the  principles  of  their  fathers, XI 
which  among  their  official  instructors  had  now  become  unfashionable.— 
The  persons  who  objected  to  the  Lord's  address  to  the  paralytick  at 
Capernaum,  §§  'Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ? '  probably  meant 
by  God,  that  one  supreme  person  to  whom  the  national  worship  *as 
then  directed,  entirely  forgetting,  it  might  be,  the  ancient  manifesta- 
tions of  Another  Person  who  could  bestow  or  refuse  forgiveness.  Illl 

•  John  xiii.  13.    xxi.  7.  t  p.  225.  n.  f.  %  p.  229,  230. 

§  Josephus,  Antlq.  XIII.  x.  5,  a.  Brucker  (II.  760.)  and  Enfield,  (p.  392.) 
mention  tne  Pharisees'  belief  that  the  oral  law  was  given  to  Moses,  on  Sinai 
by  the  angel  Metatron  ;  but  no  authority  is  quoted.  Joseph  us  mentions  not 
(his  angel,  (pp.  451,-2.  469.)  The  Sadducees  had  probably  receded  much  fur- 
ther from  a  trinitarian  belief;  (Acts  xxiii.  8.)  the  Essenes,  it  is  likely,  not  near 
so  far ;  (v.  422,  n.  \)  which,  along  with  their  greater  purity  of  morals,  may 
account  for  their  escaping  the  express  censure  of  the  Redeemer,  which  fell  on 
the  other  sects. 

||  Matt.  xxii.  41. 

IT  All  these  parties  questioned  the  Lord  on  that  day;  perhaps  were  present 
when  he  questioned  the  first.  Matt.  xxii.  16.  23.  34.  M.  xii.  13. 18.  L.  xx.  27. 

**  pp.  230,  231.  ft  Marx  xii.  37. 

XX  I  say,  perhaps  ;  because  the  conduct  of  the  people  in  clamouring  for  the 
condemnation  of  Jesus,  abates  the  probability  of  the  supposition.  See  pp.  213, 
214. 

H  (Matt.  ix.  4.)  M.  ii.  7.    L.  v.  21.         ||||  Exod.  xxiii.  21.  Num.  xi?.  90. 
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L  these  men  were  Pharisees.9 — The  scribe  who  said,  There  is  one  appen- 
*?],  and  there  is  none  other  hut  het\  as  he  expressed  his  zealous  D^^# 
ftf  of  the  Divine  Unity  in  terms,  for  the  strength  of  which,  neither 
passage  of  Scripture  he  was  quoting,  J  nor  the  previous  words  of 
Lord  Jeans,  nor  any  disposition  to  polytheism  among  the  people  § 
.  well  account,  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  respect  to  the  trinita- 
b  sentiments  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  among  the  multitude,  and  to 
to  been  disposed  to  deny  any  kind  of  plurality  in  the  Godhead.  And 
I  scribe  was  one  of  the  Pharisees.  || — These  appearances,  I  ao- 
Mtledge,  are  not  decisive :  but  the  opinion  may  receive  some  con- 
■atfon  from  passages  belonging  to  the  Apostolick  age,f  and  the 
sVtrinitarian  bias  of  Josephus,**  who  was  a  Pharisee,  ft 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  a  formidable  objection  to  these  supposi- 
■Bythat  in  the  nocturnal  examination  of  Jesus  before  the  counsellors, 
lUgfa  priest  asked  him,£  'Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  P 
1st  functionary  himself  was  one  of  the  Sadducees,§§  a  sect  still  more 
fekely  than  the  Pharisees  to  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  the 
sfligbty  Angel:  UK  and  the  inquiry  of  the  whole  council,  WJ  'Art  thou 
m  the  Son  of  God?1  may  have  virtually  iucluded  two  questions; 
Dost  thou  maintain  that  there  is  a  distinct  Person  in  the  Godhead, 
■led  the  Son  of  God?"   and  "Dost  thou  assert  thyself  to  be  that 

This  anti-trinitarian  bias  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  among  the  Jews, 
Ssy  have  been  one  of  the  principal  things  to  which  the  Lord  had  re- 
sod  when  he  said,  'Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  met 

•  Luke  v.  17,  21.    Matt.  (ix.  3.)  and  Mark  (ii.  6.)  say  Ucribes? 

f  Mark  xii.  32.    Griesbach  omits  the  word  God. 

I  Dnrr.  vL  4  :  yet  see  Dedt.  iv.  39.    Isa.  xliv.  8.    xlv.  6.  14,    xlvi.  9. 

§  Josephus,  War  I.  xxxiii.  2 — 4.   II.  ix.  2, 3.  x.  4.    John  viii.  54. 

||  Compare  Matt.  xxii.  34,  35.  with  Mark  xii.  28. 

T  Acts  xxiii.  9.  See  also  the  mention  of  Stephen's  address  f  Acts  vii.J  in 
fc  next  Section. 

••  pp.  459,  a. J.  461-3.  ff  Life,  2,  c. 

H  Mark  xiv.  61.    Matt.  xxvi.  63.  §§  AcTs(iv.  1,  6.)   v.  17 

Acts  xxiii.  8.  HIT  Luke  xxii.  70l 


*f  A  remark  of  Mr.  W.  Wilson  is  worth  copying  here.  "  The  questions 
*  of  the  Sanhedrim  would  be  regulated  by  the  accounts  that  they  had  received 
*«f  the  nature  of  our  Saviour's  claims,  not  by  their  own  opinions  on  the  sub- 
"jeet  of  their  Messiah :  nor  would  their  questions  be  confined  to  language, 
*%kich  custom  had  sanctioned ;  when  their  only  object  was  to  discover  what 
*tenns  Jesus  had  actually  applied  to  himself,  whether  custom  had  justified 
N**ir  use,  or  not."    Jlhutration  Ac.  p.  64. 
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appsn-  for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  hie  writmamyhaw  ekmllye  heUem 
p"j^.  my  words3  ;m  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion, — ca»  Am*  tsAe*  amy  far 
iby  of  knowledge:  ye  entered  not  myoursdves,  end  them  that  were  enterinf 
in  ye  hindered.^ 

Again;  it  may  be  argued  with  equator  rather,  with  greater  proba- 
bility, that  one  leading  object  in  the  teaching  of  John  the  Baptist, 
Trinitarian  tendency  was  to  revive  the  trinitarian  belief  of  a 

of  John's  instructions.  former  age.    His  ministry  did  not  eta 

till  he  had  announced,  'This  it  the  Sen  of  Godf't  and  had  dedans 
both  the  high  dignity  and  power  of  the  Son,  and  the  necessity  of  fritk 
in  him,  including,  of  course,  a  right  belief  concerning  hit  "person,  it 
order  to  obtain  eternal  life.§  For  these  announcements  he  had  bam 
making  gradual  preparation  during  several  months,  by  proclaims*, 
the  supereminent  dignity  of  his  Successor,  his  bestowal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  his  execution  of  awful  judgments. ||  As  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  quoting  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets 
himself,  ^  he  probably  also  quoted  largely  (of  course  in  their 
sense)  the  records  and  predictions  concerning  his  Successor,  calting 
attention  to  such  passages  as  might  prepare  his  disciples  to  receiie 
with  ready  and  intelligent  assent,  like  that  yielded  by  NathanaeV" 
his  declaration,  'This  is  the  Son  of  God.9  This  revival  of  the  trinita- 
rian belief,  as  well  as  his  enforcement  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  parts 
of  the  law,  and  his  exposures  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  sin,  ft  may 
have  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  his  preparing  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  ft 
and  of  his  turning  'the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart 
of  the  children  to  the  fathers,^  so  making  ready  a  people  prepared 
for  the  Lord. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  Wilson  has  well  remarked,  "To  remove  old 
''prejudices,  and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  some  of  his  hearers  for  the 
44  reception  of  new  and  sublime  truths,  would  be  the  great  objects  of 
"  the  preaching  of  John.  And,  if  the  prejudices  of  the  great  body  of 
**  the  Jews  were  always  alarmed  whenever  our  Saviour  professed  to 
"  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  aversion  to  his  claims  and  doctrines  might 

•  John  v.  46,  47.  t  Lukb  xi.  52.    Matt,  xxiii.  13. 

|  John  L  34.  §  John  iii.  34 — 36. 

H  Matt.  iii.  10—12.  M.  i.  7,  8.  L.iii.  16. 17.         IT  Johp  i  83.  Iba.  xL  3. 

••  John  i.  49.  34.    Acts  xviii.  25. 

ft  Matt.  iii.  2,  7*  10.    xiv.  4.    L.  iii.  7 — 13. 

If  In.  xl.  3.    MAL.iii  1.  $  Mal.  iv.  6.    Matt.  xL  14.   xvh\  10— 1*. 
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^  tan  universal,  had  not  some  of  them  been  previously  in-  appen- 

%stf  by  John,  that  the  Messiah,  whose  kingdom  was  at  hand,  was  DI*  J2*; 

lim  some  very  eminent  and  peculiar  manner  the  Son  of  God, 

i  not  a  mere  descendant  of  David."  * 

Hte  contrariety  here  supposed  between  the  trinitarian  tendency  of 

fls  instructions  and  the  opposite  bias  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes, 

b  part  account  for  their  disregard  of  the  Baptist,  expressed  in 

words  of  Luke ;  '  the  Pharise$  and  lawyers  rejected  the-  counsel  of 

tt  themselves  f  being  not baptized  of  Atm.*"f    And  this,  again, 
an  additional  propriety  both  in  the  Lord's  making  -so 

in  his  discourse  to  Nicodemus,  who  was  a  Pharisee,  the 
lions  greatness  of  his  own  person,  with  the  high  importance  of 
Eeving  it,  J  and  in  his  subsequent  publick  reference  to  the  testi- 
of  John,  when  he  was  first  charged  with  •  making  himself  equal 
9o*L'§  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  John,  like  the  Lord  himself, 
but  a  scanty  and  cautious  use  of  the  commonly  misunderstood 
•Christ. "|  | 

i  a  totally  different  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the 
ritanSy  we  observe  some  indications  of  a  readiness  to  admit  the 
ine  of  plurality  in  the  Deity.     If  iEmanative*  notions 

mendations  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  of  the  Samaritans, 

r.  xxxiii.  2-^5,  made  by  Bishop  Horaley  in  his  three  sermons  on 
i  iv.  42,  and  his  ingenious  reasonings  on  the  nature  and  sources 
s  view  of  the  Messiah  prevalent  among  the  Samaritans,  could  be 
Highly  trusted,1f  these  would  at  once  supply  evidence  that  they 
cted  an  incarnation  of  that  glorious  Person,  whose  voice  published 
aw  at  Sinai.  Whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  point,  it  is  plain 
they  had  more  correct  views  of  the  Messiah's  office  than  the  Jews 

p.  66.  of '  An  Illustration  of  the  method  of  explaining  the  New  Testament 
t  early  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  concerning  Christ.  By  William 
w,  B.D.,  Cambridge,  1838. 

t  Luke  viL  30.  J  John  iii.  13 — 18. 

>hx  t.  18.  33—36.  See  also  Matt.  xxi.  23—27.    M.  xL  27.    L.  xx.  1. 

Only  two  occasions  are  recorded  of  his  uttering  the  word,  and  then  only 
*  claase,  *  J  am  not  the  Christ*.  (John  i.  20.  iii.  28.)  In  John  L  17,  we 
the  words  of  the  apostle ;  in  v.  26.  and  Luke  iii.  15,  the  words  or  thoughts 
5  people.  He  frequently  mentioned  his  Lord  and  Successor,  but  in  other 
h  Matt.  iii.  11,  12.  M.  L  7,  8.  L.  iii.  16, 17.  John.  i.  15.  23.  26,  27. 
0—34,36.    iii.  29— 36.    Matt.  xi.  3. 

My  own  thoughts  (so  far  as  they  have  been  formed)  on  this  remarkable 
ktfficult  passage,  are  given  in  pp.  253 — 255. — But  it  may  be  of  use  to 
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,*  and  a  subsequent  fail  proves  ikeir  readiness  lo  believe  a 
e  and  the  incan  : ■ '  : ■.  aUo  of  a  divi  sb  powe 
The  Samaritans,  especially  the  woman  with  whom  the  Lord  tx 
viewed  the  Messiah  not  as  a  national  and  political  hero,  hat  A 
Instructer  and  Saviour  of  the  world,!  and  were  probably  reidj  I 
acknowledge  him  as  a  divine  person. §  This  was  perhaps  the  re 
why  he  so  explicitly  replied  to  her  expressed  expectation  of  the  II 
aiah,  '  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he?\\  Where  there  was 
toward  the  right  understanding  of  the  title,  he  readily  claimed  ii 
where  it  was  grossly  perverted,  by  viewing  the  mission  of  the  Me* 
as  political,  or  his  person  as  merely  human,  he  avoided  the  e: 
use  of  it,  told  his  hearers  what  his  designs  and  powers  reallj  were,*) 
left  the  application  or  th*  refusal  of  the  title  to  themselve 

It  is  very  possihle  that  some  tidings  uf  the  readiness  of  the  San 

rilauB  lo  acknowledge  the  incarnation  of  a  Divine  Person,  and  of  ih 

Jena    called  favourable   reception  of    Jesus    among   I 

a  Samaritan.  m*,y  have  spread   in   J-udea,   and   have  g. 

occasion  to  that  particular  form  of  abuse  with  which,  nearly  two  vac 

after,  the  Lord  was  assailed  ut  Jerusalem,  'Soy  we  not  veil  that  Am 

present  to  the  reader  here,  tie  differing  versions  of  Bp.   Hartley  «nl  D>- 
Hendenon,  from  the  works  referred  to,  lap.  254.  n.  *. 


■'Jahovah  one  from  Sin»i  ; 

Ho  duplajed  til  fflory  from  Monnt  Parao, 
And  from  the  midrt  of  the  myriads  ami 
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SmmmriioMy  and  hast  a  devil?'9  As  many  of  the  demons  had  at-  a  pi 
»ted,t  said  some  had  been  permitted  J  to  call  Jesus  the  Son  of  DI' 
,  reports  of  these  circumstances  from  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee, 
re  they  occurred,  may  easily  have  reached  the  populace  of  the 
ropolis,  and  along  with  the  other,  may  have  occasioned  this  double 
rge*  The  claim  of  a  superhuman  dignity,  which  Samaritans  and 
bsdhs  appeared  ready  to  admit,  was  at  Jerusalem  the  great  offence  :§ 
see  their  language,  'Now  we  know  that  thou  hast  a  deviL  —  — 
em  mahest  thou  thyself? '\\ 

The  Lord's  saying,  however,  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, ( Ye  worship 
iainf  not  what:  '4T  shows  that  the  theological  views  of  her  countrymen 
■e  very  far  from  being  correct.  Perhaps  through  the  influence  of 
B  Oriental  emanative  philosophy,  ••  they  approached  to  those  of  the 
sttmndrian  Jews,  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Philo:  ff  and  this 
imposition  may  account  for  the  faet  that  in  the  same  city  where  many 
itteved  on  Jesus, \\  many  more  were  found  only  four  or  five  years 
1st,  believing  Simon  Magus  to  be  "the  great  power  op  God;"  §§ 
bat  is,  as  some  eminent  scholars  have  interpreted  it,  one  of  the  essen- 
al  powers  believed  to  have  a  personal  existence  in  the  Divine  Essence ; 
obsistences  far  superiour  to  all  creatures,  but  yet  inferiour  to  the 
*rime  Divinity .  ||||  Their  eschewing  the  anti-trinitarian  spirit  of  the 
eading  Jews  was  good,  and  perhaps  gamed  from  the  Lord  the  decla- 
ration of  his  being  the  Messiah :  their  notions  about  essential  powers 
sere  bad ;  were  censured  by  the  Lord,  and  afterward  opposed  by  his 
■ervants. 

These  hints  and  suppositions  concerning  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Samaritans,  which,  if  their  truth  were  established,  would  afford  valuable 
ulastrations  of  the  evangelical  history,  I  leave  to  the  examination  and 
Judgment  of  others. 

•  John  viiL  48.  f  pp.  216—219.  X  pp.  219—222. 

§  John  x.  S3.  22—24.  ||  John  viii.  62,  53.  H  John  iv.  22. 

,    °*  See  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy  (8vo.  1837)  p.  375-379.    Brucker, 
11.689—652. 

ft  pp.  429.  n.  ||.    430.  n.  §.    437.  n.  *.    446.  n.  ♦. 

tt  John  iv.  39.  41.  Dr.  Doddridge  quotes  in  a  foot-note  on  Acts  viii.  6. 
Jfltephui,  Antiq.  XI.  viii.  6,  to  prove  that  the  city  was  the  same. 

ft  Acts  viii  10. — "Simon. . .  .pretended  to  be  an  iEon  of  the  first  order,  or 
one  of  the  most  exalted  of  thote  substantial  powers,  or  divine  immortal  natures, 
*hich  were  supposed  to  have  emaned  from  tne  eternal  fountain  of  the  Supreme 
Dtttj."    Enfield 's  Hist,  of  Philos.  p.  383.     Brucker,  II.  670. 

p.  437.  h.  •- 
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apteh-         The  fat,  however,  is  clear,  and  is  worthy  of  attentive  consi 
Dim   E.  [jJa,  ,j,e  Lo^j  very  rarely  introduced  the  word  Chritt  into  his  a 
*^t^         Jttut  seldom  pronounced  discourses,  and  never  (so  far  at  So 

the      word      "ChrUt."  lure  relates)  before  Peter  had  « 

fessed  him  to  be,  •Ike  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."    The  a 
previous  recorded  instance  of  his   appropriating  this  title  when  pi 
nounced  by  another,  was  that  just  now  considered,  bis  declaration. 
the  woman  of  Samaria.-f     One  great  reason  of  thia  silence  1  sappi 
to  have  been,  that  he  and  (be  populace  affixed  very  different 
to  that  familiar  term.     To  the  majority  it  denoted  a  political  chut  ■ 
mighty  conqueror,  a  merely  human   Deliverer:]  in   the   thought! 
Jesus  it  denoted  the  Second  Divine  Person  incarnate  for  man':  eten 
salvation.     Before  he  adopted  the  term,  it  behooved  him  to  teach  I 
nature  of  his  office,  and  prepare  Ihem  to  acknowledge  the  glory  of  1 
person.     This  was  the  course  be  actually  took;  as  appears  from  I 
following  instructive  incident,  which  occurred  about  thirty- two  maul 
after  the  commencement  of  bis  publick  life;  during  all  which  ptrioi 
tberc  is  no  evidence  of  his  ever  pronouncing  the  word  Chi 
onoe  privately  to  his  Apostles ;  §  although  from  the  first  that  tide  h* 
been  familiarly  given  to  him  hy  many  of  the  Galiiteans.  || 

During  the  lust  attendance  of  Jesus  at  (he  feast  of  dedi 
tuted  by  Judas  Maccab.-vus,!]  a  number  of  the  Jews  came  round  hi* 
in  the  temple,  and  said, '  How   long -Host  thou  make  ut  to  doubt?    If 
thov  be  the  Messiah,  tell  us  plainly.' "   On  this  poiut  his  answer  cools 
not  be  either  directly  affirmative,  or  negative.     If  he  had  said,  1 
the  Messiah,  they  would  have  expected,  perhaps  uould  hate  immediately 
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rit,trat  by  his  sheep,*  and  declares  his  oneness  with  the  Divine  apfen- 
•  t  The  question  whether  he  was  the  Messiah,  was  now  for-  Dlx  E< 
In  the  paramount  interest  of  this  other  topick,  of  which  the 
jjpolace  made  no  question  at  all.  *  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  again 
kimj  alleging, c For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not;  but  for 
,  and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makcst  thyself  God. '  % 
again  he  aroids  a  direct  TJie  Lord%s  argument  from 

He  could  not  say,  /  am  the  magistrates'*  title,  'godsS 

far  It  would  have  been  false:  he  could  not  say,  /  am,  for  it  would 
hastened  his  death  prematurely,  leaving  several  important  pro- 
unfulfilled.  §    But  his  reply,  though  not  direct,  confirmed  their 
on  that  he  really  claimed  divinity ;  for  '  they  sought  again  to 
Arm/ [I 

P  "A  leading  term  in  that  reply  is  capable  of  two  interpretations.    The 
Jpiaae  '  unto  whom  the  word  of  ood  came'K  may  mean  either  "unto 
kkom  a  Divine  commission  to  act  as  the  magistrates  of  Israel  was 
pm"  or  Mto  whom  the  Logos,  the  Almighty  Angel  condescended 
It  manifest  himself  in  a  special  manner."    This  latter  sense  is  said  to 
It  supported  by  the  ancient  Ethiopick  version,  and  was  advocated  in 
(he  last  century  by  Dr.  John  Jamieson,  of  Forfar. ##    Whichever  of 
these  interpretations  be  preferred,  the  argument  appears  to  1)0  in  sub- 
stance the  same.    The  Redeemer  invites  attention  to  a  set  of  mcr. 
•Ao  were  called  'gods?  because  they  received  a  delegated  authority 
fan  a  Divine  Person,  as  Moses  was  called  a  god,  and  Aaron  his  pro- 
fact-H'    The  Divine  Person  who  commissioned  the  magistrates  of 
unel  in  the  wilderness,  (the  first  men  to  whom  the  title  gods  was 
;  tfvtn  in  Scripture, JJ )  was  the  Logos  or  Almighty  Angel.  §§    The 
■■Wion  of  the  commission  (if  we  admit  that  to  have  been  Jjie  scn«^  «' 

•  John  x.  26—28.  t  t%  30.  %  v.  33. 

§  Mitt.  xxi.  4.  xxvi.  54.  xxvii.  35.    Joitn  xix.  2S.    <fec.    *r<\ 

||  John  x.  39.  IT  v.  35. 

M  The  title  of  his  work  if,  "A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scriptar 
Jjof  the  Primitive  Faith;  concerning  the  Deity  of  Christ :  in   reply  to  Dr. 
"••tier's  History  of  Early  Opinions.  <fec".    See  Vol.  I.  p.  384.    The  dtaus^ior 
***&»  -everal  pages.  n  Ex0D  ^  j  # 

tl  Exod.  xxi.  6.  xxii.  8,  9.  28.  In  all  these  foor  verses  the  original  word 
*»LoHIM.  In  the  present  Poblick  Version,  it  is  rendered  judges,  in  all  but 
•J* last;  where  we  have  gods  in  the  text,  and  judges  in  the  margin.  In  the 
******  Version,  it  is  rendered  in  all  the  five  places  judges*  with  the  marginal 
•°k to  the  first  two  only,  Ebr.  gods.  The  last  was  quoted  by  Paul,  Act* 
**■•  5.    They  all  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  P«.  lxxxii.  1 ,  6. 

§§  pp.  251,  256. 

(Essay,  p.  333.)  V  V. 
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amn-  the  term  "word"  in  John  z.  35.)  was  intended  to  remind  thorn  of  thai 
^^;  Mysterious  Angel  who  gave  it,  and  whose  mil  divinity  was  so  certain 
and  evident,  that  eren  the  human  agents  in  his  government  wen  eiflei 
dirinities.  The  argument  appears  to  be,  if  their  derived  dignity  en- 
titled them  to  the  appellation  'gods  J  how  could  the  Identical  Person 
from  whom  they  derived  it,  be  blamed  lor  saving,  '/  **»  the  8m  •/ 
God. '  ?  The  reply  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  evasive;  bat 
excellently  adapted  to  divert  the  furious  current  of  their  patrionSi  by 
engaging  them  in  antiquarian  research  and  scriptural  meditation* 
The  quotation  from  the  psalm,  •  the  four  passages  of  the  Sinai 
covenant  to  which  it  referred,  f  rod  the  prophetick  delineations  of  tbt 
Messiah  referred  to  in  the  term  '  sanctified,' X  predicting  the  ineaaav 
tion  of  Israel's  Almighty  Leader,  had  all  to  be  considered,  before  ill 
just  force  could  bo  apprehended ;  and  though  most  of  the  bj  Hansen 
became  still  more  infuriated,  there  were,  doubtless,  some  on  whom  As 
instruction  was  not  lost — If  many  in  modern  times  have  failed  to  set 
the  argument  in  this  light,  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  I  imagine,  to  their  not 
readily  recollecting,  perhaps  to  their  having  never  understood,  tbt 
manifestations  of  the  Second  Divine  Person  in  the  ages  of  Moses  and 
David.  May  the  Lord  grant  to  his  people  a  disposition  to  attend-tt 
them  now! 

The  occasions  were  in  all  only  eight,  on  which  the  Lord  himself 
made  use  of  the  term  Christ;  and  those  on  which  others  employed  it 
When  the  Lord  rued  in  his  hearing,  so  as  that  either  by  his 

the   title  "Christ."  replies  or  his  silence,  his  mind  in  refer- 

ence to  it  might  more  or  less  be  discerned,  were  scarcely  more  numer- 
ous. In  the  former  class,  we  have  (1)  his  prohibition!  consequent 
on  Peter's  confession,  and  (2)  his  promise  shortly  after,  'Whosoem 
shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,  because  ye  belong  v 
Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward.  '||  There  is 
not  another  instance  until  the  last  week  of  his  life,  when  (3)  he  said 
to  the  Pharisees,/  What  think  ye  of  Christ  fill  and  (4)  to  his  Apostles, 

*  Ps.  Ixxxii.  (1)  6.  f  Seep.  61S,  n.  JJ.  J  John  x.  36. 

§  Matt.  xvi.  20.  See  pp.  209,  493.  This  verse,  being  the  language  of  As 
historian,  does  not  make  it  quite  certain,  though  it  is  probable,  that  the  Lorl 
himself  used  the  term  Christ  in  his  prohibition. 

||  Mark  ix.  41. — In  Matt.  x.  42,  uttered  long  before,  the  title  doss 
not  occur. 

T  Matt.  xxii.  42.    M.  xii.  35.    L.  xx.  41.  pp.  230,-1. 491. 
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Iw  it  y&mr  Master,  [or  Leader,']  [even]  Christ.' *     (5)  In  his  propbetick  appei*. 
nfaftgB,  he  said,  'Many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  the  Me*-  DI  x  ^ 

4;*+ lLo,  here  is  the  Messiah,  or  there  ;'%-*  there  shall  arise 

kW  JfeisiaA*,'§ — and  (6)  in  his  longest  recorded  prayer,  'This  is  life 
bJmI,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
|pm  tkom  hast  sent.'  \\  Also  twice  after  his  resurrection  he  used  the 
, in  showing  (7)  toCleopas,  and  his  companion,  H  and  (8)  after- 
to  his  Apostles,**  the  obligation  of  the  Anointed  One  to  suffer, 
entering  into  his  glory.  The  eight  or  ten  occasions  on  which 
was  used  in  his  hearing,  are  referred  to  in  the  note  below.ff 
It  has  before  been  proved  tt  that  in  the  first  probable  instance  of 
i  Lord's  using  the  word  Christ  himself,  he  meant  by  it  "  That  Divine 
who,  after  various  temporary  mani-  He  used  it  in 

had  become  incarnate,  and  was  the  higher  sense. 

it  M»a  man."  The  divinity  of  this  person  is  so  prominent  a  part 
[tile  meaning,  that  if  that  idea  be  cast  into  the  shade,  and  the  word 
|p  taken  to  mean  simply  "The  man  predicted  as  Israel's  most  import- 
■I  deliverer,"  the  force  of  the  clause,  with  the  spirit  and  bearing  of 
fee  whole  narrative  is  entirely  lost,  and  serious  contradictions  to  other 
pots  of  the  inspired  history  are  produced.    Since  he  appears  to  have 

•  Matt,  xxiii.  10.  f  Matt.  xxiv.  5. 

{  Matt.  xxiv.  23.    M.  xiii.  21.  §  Matt.  xxiv.  24.    M.  xiiL  22. 

It  John  xvii.  3.  IT  Luke  xxiv.  26.  ••  Luke  xxiv.  46. 

tt  In  the  following  table,  the  first  column,  headed  Occ.  contains  the  num- 
Itrof  the  Occasion  ;  the  second,  headed  D.H.%  the  Section  in  Dr.  Doddridge's 
Harmony,  given  in  hi*  Family  Expositor,  where  the  narrative  is  contained ;  the 
AH,  seme  brief  reference  to  the  Sneakers  or  Incidents ;  and  the  fourth,  the 
ihets  where  each  may  be  found  in  the  ordinary  copies  of  the  New  Testament. 

0*    DJ7.  Speaker  or  Incident.  Found  in 

U—  29.    Woman  of  Samaria John  iv.  25. 

t        oo      n  *  -i  ^    e •  /  Matt.  xvi.  16.    M.viii.29. 

v — 88.    Peter's  Confession «  L  ix.  20. 

*+ — 100.  Attendants  at  the  F.  of  Tabernacles  John  vii.  26,  27. 

1  —134.  Attendants  at  the  F.  of  Dedication  John  x.  24. 

ft* — 140.  Martha  to  Jesus John  xi.  27. 

* — 148.  The  People)  before  the  Passover. .  John  xii.  33. 

7r — 186.  Nocturnal  examination  of  Jesus  . .  Matt.  xxvi.  63.  M.  xiv.  61* 

•*■ — 185.  Mockery  of  Jesus Matt,  xxvi  68. 

^ — 185.  Morning  examination  of  Jesus. ...  Luke  xxii.  67. 

J^ — 186.  Accusation  before  Pilate Luke  xxiii.  2. 

«*• — 187.  Pilate  addressing  the  Jews Matt,  xxvii.  1 7.  22. 

It  ii  proper  to  intimate  that  the  nocturnal  and  the  morning  examination  of 
^*  Redeemer  are  not  distinguished  exactly  in  this  way  by  Dr.  Doddridge  ;  but 
•^  we  by  A/r„  Pilkinaton.  in  his  Evangelical  History  and  Harmony ;  Sets 
41^415 ;  421. 

It  PP-  209—219.  227,  493. 
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jtrPBN-  abstained  for  two  whole  years  from  using  this  term,  which  passed  cor- 
D^_ ;  rent  among  the  earliest  of  his  disciples,*  and  probably  all  the 
others ;  t  and  since  the  first  occasion  of  his  employing  it,  clearly  showed 
that  ho  used  it  in  this  higher  sense,  it  appears  very  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  his  previous  avoidance  of  it  was  because  he  would  not 
have  its  sense  curtailed  and  lowered  as  was  then  fashionable;  and 
that  in  his  own  use,  it  was  ever  to  bear  the  higher  sense.  This  is 
confirmed  by  his  question  to  the  Pharisees,  'What  think  ye  ofChrut:?\ 
which  shows,  both  that  right  views  of  his  person  are  of  high  import- 
ance, and  that  the  word  itself,  scripturally  used,  expresses  his  personal 
glory.  This  higher  sense  may  with  ease  be  attributed  to  the  term  in 
the  other  six  instances,  excepting  perhaps  his  predictions  of  false  Mes- 
siahs,— an  exception  of  no  importance  in  the  argument  Therefore, 
although  the  more  current  sense  of  the  word  Christ,  "  the  Predicted 
Deliverer,"  was  not  a  totally  unscriptural  or  proscribed  sense,  this 
higher  and  divine  import  was  that  which  the  Lord  himself  gave  to  the 
term ;  and  this  surely  should  induce  his  followers  to  use  *  that  worthy 
name  by  the  which  we  are  called9 §  in  the  same  way. 

Also,  some  attention  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the 
passages  wherciu  he  inculcates  a  due  regard  to  his  name,  and  the  doty 
of  confessing  him,||  were  subsequent  to  Peter's  avowal;  indicating 
that  before  that  time,  the  ignorance  of  his  nearest  disciples  concerning 
bis  real  dignity,  rendered  such  instructions  inappropriate ;  ^  and  that 

•  John  i.  41.    iii.  28.    iv.  29.    pp.  207,-8. 

t  Matt,  xxvii.  17.    Luke  xxiii  2. 

t  Matt.  xxii.  42.    M.— L.— pp.  231.  491,  506.  §  James  ii.  7. 

||  The  following  are  all  the  passages  in  which  the  Lord  previously  to 
Peter's  confession  claimed  a  special  regard  to  himself,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
time,  according  to  Dr.  Doddridge's  Harmony.  Those  wherein  the  word  nam 
occurs  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  [•].  They  are  neither  *o  numerous,  nor  to 
emphatical  as  those  which  followed  that  confession  ;  though  the  Litter  were 
pronounced  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  former  distributed  over  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years. 

John  iii.  18#.— iv.  10.— Matt.  v.  11.— vii.  21,  22\— Matt.  ix.  6.  M.  iL 
10.  L.  v.  24. — John  v.  23. — Luke  vl  22. — Matt.  xi.  6.  L.  vi.  23. — Matt. 
x.  22*.  32,  33.     L.  xii.  8,  9.— Matt.  x.  37.    L.  xiv.  26.— John  vi.  40. 

These  are,  I  believe,  all  the  declarations  of  this  kind  uttered  before  Peter'i 
memorable  profession.  The  memory  of  the  reader,  especially  if  aided  by  re- 
ferences to  parallel  passages,  or  his  daily  perusal  of  Scripture,  will  supply 
similar  but  stronger  declarations  made  after  that  event.  The  very  striking  one 
in  M  ark  viii.  38.  L.  ix.  26.  was  uttered  in  that  same  conference. — The  obser- 
vation  to  which  this  note  is  appended,  was  made  after  looking  through  Dv*U- 
ridge's  Harmony. 

V  Mark  iv.  33.    John  xvi.  4.  12. 
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'•Hd  M«e  in  theae  passages,  included  both  his  Messiahship  and  appen- 

ftnnity.    There  are  recorded,  however,  some  speeches,  yet  not  D1X  E. 

4b  Lord  himself,  in  which  its  meaning  cannot  well  be  extended 


Us  importance  attributed  by  the  lord  Jesus  to  right  views  of  his 
A,  is  evidenced  by  his  direct  inquiries  on  this  point,*  addressed 
I  Apostles,  to  the  man  healed  of  blindness  by  The  Lord's 

tag  at  Siloam,  and  to  the  Pharisees,  con-  inquiries. 

id  with  th#  feet  that  on  no  other  subject  did  he  in  this  way  ask 
te  thoughts  or  belief  of  mortals,  f  And  it  is  further  seen  in  his 
approbation  of  several  individuals'  who  approached  nearer  than 
s  to  the  momentous  truth.  The  name  Cephas  or  Peter,  which  by 
Ipftthm  was  conferred  on  Simon  in  the  The   Lord's 

fc  first  interview  with  him,t  was  solemnly  commendations. 

rmed  oa  his  memorable  confession,  §  along  with  other  very  cm- 
eal  expressions  of  approbation.  ||  It  is  therefore  probable  that  in 
trliest  mention  of  this  name,  the  Lord  designed  to  show  his 
jral  of  those  qualities,  or  mental  tendencies,  in  Simon,  which 
Bed  at  length  in  his  confession  ;  and  which  very  early,  and  more 
once,  were  manifested  in  a  special  veneration  for  his  Master's 
n.1  So  also  the  Lord's  commendation  of  Nathanael,  as  "  an 
Uu  indeed'  ••  appears  to  have  been  given  on  account  of  that  state 
ind  which  led  him  to  say,  just  after,  *  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of 
r  thou  art  the  King  of  Israels  \\  This  disciple  held  the  trini- 
d  belief  of  former  generations  in  Israel,  and  was  ready  to  recog- 
the  nation's  Almighty  Sovereign. — The  centurion  of  whom  the 
I  said,  */  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel,9  tt  had  just 
eased  his  belief  that  Jesus  could  work  a  miracle  of  healing  when, 
•  his  bodily  presence,  he  was  at  a  distance  from  the  patient ;  a 
ton  which  many  of  the  Israelites  were  incredulous ;§§  and  even 
(ha,  at  a  time  when  she  readily  employed  the  words  of  Peter's 

Matt,  xvl  13, 15.    pp.  209.  227.  493.     John  ix.  35.     pp.  211.  228. 
T.xxn.42.    pp.  230,-1. 606. 

The  great  difference  between  the  above  inquiries,  and  those  recorded  in. 
T.  xn.  3. 11.    xix.  4.    xxii.  31.    Luke  xiv.  3.  is  obvious. 

t  John  i.  42.  §  Matt.  xvi.  16, 18.  ||  v.  17. 19, 

IF  Luke  v.  8.    John  vi.  68,-9.    xxi.  7.  **  John  i.  47. 

ft  v.  49.  XX  Matt.  viii.  10.    L.  viL  9. 

§§  John  iv.  49.    Matt.  ix.  18.    M.  ?.  23.    L.  viii  41. 
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▲ppbn-  confession  as  her  own,  *  seems  to  have  thought  his  miraculous  power 
P^^;  limited  to  his  human  presence,  f — Martha's  confession  *  would  pro- 
bably have  been  readily  made  by  her  sister  Mary,  if  occasion  had  led 
to  it ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  her  belief  concerning  the  Lord'i 
person,  influenced  that  act  of  affectionate  homage  which  he  so  strongly 
commended,  {  in  opposition  to  the  treacherous  Apostle  and  others,  $ 
her  anointing  his  head  and  feet  with  an  expensive  and  fragrant  un- 
guent. The  costliness  of  the  ancient  Tabernacle  ||  and  of  the  per- 
fumes IT  used  there,  might  possibly  be  in  her  thoughts ;  and  her  present 
act  might  be  intended  as  one  of  suitable  homage  to  Him  who  had 
been  honoured  of  old  by  the  magnificence  of  his  pavilion,  and  the 
fragrance  of  its  odours. — Some  other  instances  of  the  Lord's  approval 
of  individuals  are  referred  to  below.  •• 

Not  only  his  commendation  of  individuals  who  had  actually  con- 
fessed his  divinity,  or  were  soon  to  do  so,  is  worthy  of  notice,  but  also 
His  intimations  of  his  use  on  several  occasions,  of  expression* 

personal  dignity.  adapted  to  quicken  their  preparation,,  and 

produce  a  deeper  reverence  for  his  person;  while  yet  a  categorical 
assertion  of  his  being  'the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God*  was  witheld. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  following:  *  If  thou  knewest who  it  is  Mai 

saith  to  thee,  give  me  to  drinh^i — 'In  this  place  is  one  greater  than  the 
Temple? — la  greater  than  Jonas  is  here? — 'a  greater  than  Solomon  is 
here*.\\  '  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  sabbath  ;'§§  and  some  others. 

•  John  xi,  27.  t  John  xi,  3.  21.    (32.  37). 

J  Matt.  xxvi.  10. — 13.     M.  xiv.  6 — 9.    John  xii.  1 — 8. 

§  John  xii.  4 — 6.    Matt.  xxvi.  8.    M.  xiv.  4,  6. 

||  Exon.  xxv.  3.     xxvi.  29.    <fcc.  1T  Exod.  xxx,  22, — 38. 

••  The  instances  are  these. — The  woman  who  followed  Jesus  in  the  crowd, 
on  his  way  to  the  house  of  Jairus,  appears  to  have  had  higher  thoughts  of  his 
miraculous  powers,  and  of  his  person  than  others  ;  and,  after  being  brought 
publickly  to  acknowledge  the  cure,  was  commended  in  the  words,  ''Thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole:    (Matt.  ix.  22.     M.  v.  34.     L.  viii.  48).— The  Lord'i 
expressions  of  pleasure  on  the  return  of  the  Seventy  disciples  may  be  another 
instance.     The  probable  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Twelve,  of  their  finding 
that  when  separated  from  Jesus,  and  scattered  over  the  land,  Ids  power  wrought 
instantaneously  in  each  miracle,  has  been  noticed  already ;  ( pp.  226-7).  it  pre- 
disposed them  for  the  sudden  acknowledgment  which  they  made  a  very  few 
days  after,  '0/  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God:    (Matt.  xiv.  33).     The  minds 
of  the  Seventy  were  probably  advancing  in  the  same  direction,  when  they  heard 
their  Lord  express  Lis  adoring  gratitude  to  his  Father  for  their  progress  in 
spiritual  knowledge,  and  make  one  of  the  most  striking  declarations  he  evrv 
uttered  of  the  mysteriousness  of  his  Person.  (Luke  x.  9,  17,21 — 24.)— Add 
to  these,  the  instances  in  which  religious  homage  was  paid  to  the  Redeemer, 
and  accepted  by  him;  ou  which  see  Smith's  Scrip.  Test.  II.  257 — 2G2. 
ft  John  iv.  10.  JJ  Matt.  xii.  6.  41,  42.     L.  xi.  31,  32. 

§§  Luke  vi.  5.     Matt.  xii.  8.     M.  ii.  28. 
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m  move  the  evangelical  history  is  searched  and  considered,  the  more  appcn- 
■Bern  will  it  appear,  that  the  confession  of  Peter  near  Casarea  D1*J^'t 
IjHfPj  with  the  Lord's  assent  to  it,  was  a  crisis  toward  which  his 
and  discourses  had,  for  two  whole  years,  with  great  con- 
and  prudence,  been  conducting  his  chosen  attendants,  as 
summit,  by  a  gradual  ascent,  of  varying  acclivity;  and 
having  brought  them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity,  it 
thenceforth  his  object  to  prepare  them  for  his  death,  for  the  re- 
by  God  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  for  the  extension  of  his 
among  the  Gentiles.  This  latter  process  it  falls  not  within 
i  plan  of  this  Essay  to  examine. 

Even  after  his  resurrection,  *  and  repeatedly  before,  t  the  back- 

of  his  chosen  attendants,  and  of  the  people  in  general,  to 

the  real  majesty  of  his  person,  and  the  true  character  of  his 

Eion,  were  censured  by  the  Lord ;  The  Son's  ancient  glory  to 

provision  had  been  made  for  a  be  remembered  along  with 

vent  result,  by  his  forerunner's  the    evangelical    history. 

ladaration  of  his  personal  glory.  J  He  was  proclaimed, — but  by  very 
indeed  was  he  believed  at  first,  perhaps  by  none  except  the  Baptist 
Nathanael, — to  be  the  Son  of  God.  The  proclamation,  however, 
to  us  the  Divine  intention,  that  he  should  throughout  be  recog- 
nised as  such,  by  those  who  contemplate  his  life  and  actions:  and  as 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  Son  was  derived  from  his  manifestations 
recorded  in  the  Ancient  Scriptures,  the  obligation  hence  appears  of 
remembering  these  in  connexion  with  his  history  as  incarnate,  that 
the  soul  may  be  usefully  influenced  when  his  pristine  glory  and  long 
acknowledged  dominion,  are  contrasted  with  his  servitude,  humility, 

•ad  death.  § 

The  perfections  of  his  divine  nature  were  not— could  not  be — 
curtailed  by  his  incarnation;  whatever  glory  and  homage  he  had 
ftnong  angels  or  other  races  of  creatures,  is  almost  entirely  matter  of 
Opposition,  (some  of  it,  however,  very  probable  supposition,)  and  of 
n&agination :  but  the  glory  which  he  had  in  the  Ancient  Israel  is 
**tter  of  precise  and  imperishable  record ;  it  was  celebrated  with  all 

*  Luke  xxiv.  25.    Mark  xvi.  14. 

.   t  Matt.  xv.  16,  17.    M.  vii.  18.    Matt.  xvi.  8.    xvii.  17.   M.  ix.  19.    L. 
«.  41. 

J  John  i.  26,  27. 32-34.    iii.  28—36. 
*  **pp.  351,  355;  381—383;  the  Appeal,  pp,  30-37, and  AppcndixC,p.  168. 
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ArrEN-  the  advantage  of  the  sublimest  poetry  by  inspired  psalmists  and 
™J^^"t  prophets;  •  it  was  referred  to  by  the  Incarnate  Lord  himself, t  and 
still  more  by  his  apostles.  J  This  therefore,  I  conceive,  should,  down 
to  the  latest  ages  of  the  world,  never  be  absent  from  the  minds  of 
Christians,  in  considering  those  passages  in  which  the  Lord  is  said  to 
have  "made  himself  of  no  reputation,"  that  he  "became  poor,"  that 
he  descended,§  &c.  &c.  for  man's  salvation.  This  mode  of  contem- 
plating the  Redeemer  undoubtedly  prevailed  among  the  best  writers 
and  in  the  best  ages  of  Christian  antiquity :  ||  and  this,  I  apprehend, 
must  be  revived,  before  the  fall  influence  of  Christianity  on  individual 
character,  and  on  a  disordered  world,  can  be  realized.  "Come,  Lam 
Jesus,"  "come  quickly ! "  V 

A  few  other  passages  and  topicks  belonging  to  the  Measiamck 
period, — some,  particularly,  that  might  be  made  the  ground  of  plansibb 
objections, — may  be  deferred  till  we  have  surveyed  the  ministry  of  the 
Apostles;  to  which  the  reader  is  invited  to  proceed  at  once. 


Section  XIII.     Confirmations  from  the  Apostolick  Instructions  of  Jew* 
and  Gentiles,  and  their  use  of  the  title  'christ'. 

The  Apostles,  charged  by  their  ascended  Lord  to  divulge  and 
propagate  throughout  the  earth,  what  they  knew  of  him,  executed 

Apostolick  their  commission  under  the  directing  influence  of 

authority,  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  truths  which  they  taught 

have  therefore  an  equal  authority  with  those  uttered  by  the  Lord 
himself.  The  order,  too,  and  method  of  their  teaching  deserves  in  all 
xBases  our  diligent  and  reverential  examination;  and,  wherever  the 
altered  condition  of  mankind,  or  of  the  Church,  does  not  preclude  its 
use,  it  claims  also  our  careful  and  zealous  imitation. 

The  great  and  obvious  division  of  mankind  into  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
is  nowhere  more  important,  than  in  tracing  the  plans  of  instruction 
adopted  by  the  Apostles,  and  their  inspired  fellow-labourers.    The 

•  flp.  267—273.  344—351.  t  p.  491,  604.  \  See  Section  xiii. 

§  Phil.  ii.  7.     2  Cor.  viii.  9.    John  iii.  13.     Ac.     <frc. 
||  p.  619.  n.  §.  IT  Rev.  xxii.  20. 
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then  in  eager  expectation  of  a  divinely  promised  national  appbn- 
gMiveier,  all  of  them  zealous  worshippers  of  One  God,  and,  in  general,  DIX  ^ 
ly  acquainted  with  the  Ancient  Different  states  of 

The  Gentiles  were  mostly  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

superstitious,  or  skeptical,  ignorant  both  of  the  One  Creator 
Ruler  of  all  things,  and  of  those  Holy  Scriptures,  whence  alone 
sound  knowledge  of  Him  could  be  derived.    To  the  heathen,  the 
of  the  Divine  Son  as  there  displayed,  was  totally  unknown;  and 

as  much  so,  the  Scriptural  Different  modes  of  in- 

of  a  Deliverer  from  evil.    It  was  struction  suited  to  each. 

that  much  instruction  should  be  assiduously  given,  should 
1m  received  with  earnest  attention,  and  be  made  the  subject  of  much 
ffbdal  converse  and  devout  meditation,  as  well  as  the  animating  prin- 
JriP*  of  an  altered  and  improving  behaviour,  before  raw  converts  from 
could  possess  those  views  of  the  Divine  Sou's  ancient  mani- 
tatations  and  personal  glory,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  Essay  to 
joint  out,  as  existing  in  the.  Scripture. 

Any  .attempt  fully  to  trace  the  difference  between  the  Apostles9 
ssodes  of  instructing  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  wisely  graduated 
ttttheds  of  procedure  in  each  case,  would  carry  us  very  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  Essay.  But  some  proof  of  this  difference  will  be  found 
Id  various  particulars  of  the  apostolick  writings,  which  will  forthwith 
•one  under  notice.  And,  as  all  the  previous  part  of  this  Essay  has 
been  occupied  by  inquiries  into  the  views  of  Abraham  or  his  descendants, 
iasoecessive  generations,  especially  of  the  Apostles;  the  continuity  of 
the  survey  will  be  best  preserved,  by  attending  first  to  their  methods  of 
speaking  and  writing  to  Jews.    In  con-  Instruction  of  Jews 

fanaity  with  the  title  of  this  Essay,  and  first  examined. 

tith  the  train  of  thought  in  the  last  section,  their  use  of  the  word 
Christ,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  memory  of  his  ancient  manifesta- 
tions contributed  to  their  persevering  belief  in  their  Master's  divinity 
till  be  noticed  first.  The  case  of  proselytes  need  not  be  separately 
considered ;  as  the  better  instructed  part  of  them,  symbolised  with  the 
ftttive  Israelites,  the  less  informed,  with  the  recent  Christian  converts 
k*a  idolatry. 

One  principal  purpose  for  which  the  Apostles  were  appointed  by 
***  Lord,  was  that  each  might  be  (<i  witness  of  his  resurrection.'*    The 

*  Acts  i.  2,^3.  22.    X.4J. 
(Euay,p.Z4\.)  Q  2 
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jumn-  direct  testimony  of  this  fact  is  made  very  prominent  In  their 
QH^E.  daiifend  at  Jerusalem,*  and  indeed  everj where.    That  fact  was  the4 
AfyumentaHteunportaneer  sign  to  which  he  had  all  aloof 

of  the  Lord?*  resurrection,  retoredinouirers,  as  deciaifeof  Us 

claim  to  be  accounted  a  true  Prophet  ;t*  wherefore,  until  thai  event; 
some  degree  of  suspense  was  m  a  mamier  permitted  to  his  countiysaam. 
When  it  had  actually  taken  place,  and  was  published  with 
evidence,  it  settled  not  only  the  question  of  his  prophetic* 
but  the  still  more  momentous  one  of  his  divinity.  It  was  the 
affirmation  of  the  Divine  Father,  as  explained  in  thejf/tt  section,  that 
Jesus  was  his  Only-Begotten  Son4 

To  the  Jews,  who  knew  well  for  what  alleged  crime  he  was  con- 
demned, the  apostles  could  not  prove  him  to  be  a  true  prophet  withoat 
at  the  same  time  proving  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  The  oonverseif 
also  true;  they  could  not  prove  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  withoat 
also  proving  him  to  be  a  true  prophet,  and  Israel's  predicted  DeHverer. 
Early   publick  Accordingly,  we  find  the  foot  of  his  reser- 

teaching  of  Paul,  rection  always  emphatically  declared,  and 

firmly  testified;  and;  on  some  occasions,  the  reality  of  his  commission, 
on  others,  the  certainty  of  his  divinity,  insisted  on  as  the  necessary 
deduction.  The  latter  is  particularly  seen  in*  the  discourses  of  Seal, 
who,  by  the  glorious  manifestation  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  made  a  valid 
witness  of  his  resurrection ;  and  who,  under  the  guidance  (as  he  long 
after  affirmed)  of  express  divine  revelation^  'straightway  preached  Jem 
in  the  synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God.*\\'  The  next  verse  but  one 
adds,  that  he  '  confounded  the  Jews  which  dwelt  of  Damascus,  prewmg 
that  this  is  very  Christ.'^ 

These  last  words  confirm  the  position  that  the  term  Christ  in  its 
higher  sense,  is  a  divine  title.    For  if  the  inspired  historian  had  en> 
Paul's  use  of  the  ployed  it  here  merely  in  the  sense  of  Israel's 

title  "Christ."  expected  Deliverer,  he  would  have 

in  the  first  place  that  Saul  proved  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  and 
that  he  proved  hinr  to  be  the  Son  of  God*    It  was  in  this  order  the 
truths  were  learned  by  his  Palestinian  disciples?**  as,  indeed,  ths 


•  Acts  H.  24. 31—35.    iii  15.    iv.  10. 33.    v.  81,33.    x.  40,-1. 

t  John  ii.  18—32.     Matt,  xii  39, 40.     xvi.  4.     L.  xL  39.     See  Davt. 
xvni.  21,  33. 

J  pp.  234,-5.  §  Acts  xxvL  19,30.    Gal.  i.  11, 18;  15—17. 

||  Acts  ix.  20.    The  word  Christ  in  the  Received  Text,  has 
through  the  mistakes  of  transcribers.    See  Grimback. 

f  Acts  ix.  22.  ••  n>.  307— 335. 5137-fSg. 
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amazing  and  less  difficult  to  be  received  than  the  lat-  APPBfe- 
But  as  he  had  already  publicity  maintained  that  Jesus  was  the  DI*  JB. 
of  God,  against  which  truth  the  rancorous  opposition  of  the 
Jews  (with  whom  those  of  Damascus  were  in  correspondence) 
especially  directed,  it  follows  that  when  it  is  said,  he  confounded 
by  proving  Jesus  to  be  the  Anointed  One,  or -Christ,  the  term 
in  its  highest  sense,  as  including  both  the  divine  nature  and 
manifestations  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead,  along 
tfth  his  incarnation,  and  his  anointing,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
plulaiilsakarisn. 

.  Has  same  meaning  may  readily  be  given  to  the  term,  in  Luke's 
pammt  of  Paul's  discourses  to  the  Jews  at  Thessalonica,  that  he 
jpsjaMai  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures,  opening  and  alleging  that  Christ 
fppj  needs  hate  suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead;  and  that  this 
yjjmi,*s>hom  I  preach  unto  yew,  is  Christ.1 '•  They  probably  knew  for 
|)b1sU  pretended  crime  Jesus  had  been  executed ;  in  which  case  the 
(NBef  of  his  resurrection  involved  that  of  his  divinity :  so  that  the  sense 
jaf  the  word  Christ  may  here  be  as  extensive  Use  of  the  same 

•SB above.    Also  at  Corinth,  'Paul  was  pressed  by  Apollo s. 

ex  the+piriL?  or,  as  i&  accounted  the  better  reading,  'was  employed — in 
and  testified  to  the  Jews  [that]  Jesus  [was]  Christ.7 1  Observe 
the  Jews. — Not  long  after,  in  the  same  city,  A  polios  an  Alexan- 
wrisn,}  haiing  been  instructed  by  two  friends  of  Paul,  'mightily  con- 
tke  Jews,  and  that  publickly,  showing  by  tlie  Scriptures  that  Jesus 


•  Acts  xvii.  2,  3. 

t  Acts  xviiL  6.    The  greek  term  for  word  is  substituted  by  Griesbach  for 
K  rendered  spirit. 

|  Acts  xviii.  -94,  86.    A  polios  came  from  a  eity^where  the  .Jews  were 

serous,  respectable,  and  powerful ;  and  where  a  spurious  kind  of  Trinita- 

sjsm  was  held  and  propagated  by  some  of  the  highest  station  among  them ; 

*** whom  Philo  is'a  specimen.  In  v.  26,  Apollos  is  said  to  have  been  ^instructed 

4i  fit' way  of  the  Lord ;  and  being  fervent  inspirit,  he  spake  and  taught  diligently 

fht  things  of  the  Lord  J  though,  it  is  added,  he  knew  'only  the  baptism  of  John.9 

Ike  probability  has  been  shown  (in  pp.  608,-90  that  John  revived  Trinitarian 

•Batiments  among  his  hearers,  thus  preparing  'the  way  of  the  Lord  J  (Isa.  xl.£. 

Mil.  in.  1.    Luke  i.  76).    Apollos  was  *mighty  in  the  scriptures,'  (v.  24),  that 

fa,  hejemembered  many  portions  of  the  O.  T.,  and  was  able  readily  to  apply 

eidi  to  its  proper  use  in  Christian  instruction.     The  corrupt  Trinitarianism 

filch  Honrished  in  his  native  city,  he  had  probably  examined,  and  rejected  for 

•ore  scriptural  views  ;  that  is,  for  the  true  Trinitarian  doctrine.    Was  not  thk 

b  part,  both  *the  way  of  the  Lord,'  which  John  prepared,  and  that  in  -which 

Apollos  Smu  instructed  'f    His  ready  reception  of  Christian  truth  from  Aqufla 

Bid  Priscflla,  (v.  26,)  and  his  almost  immediate  efficiency  as  a  publick  teacher 

if  it,  agree  arell  with  this  supposition.    Compare  also  Acts  xix.  3,  4. 
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appbn-  was  Christ.9*    The  mention  of  the  Jews  here  is  the  more  xemaxkahk, 
DI*  J^;  as  there  was  at  Corinth  a  great  number  of  converts  from  idolatry,  whe 
also  profited  much  by  his  ministry  ;f  yet  not  to  them,  who  probably 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced,  was  this  scriptural  argumentation 
addressed,  but  to  the  Jews. 

As  in  the  first  of  these  instances,  (the  narrative  of  Saul's  proceed- 
ings at  Damascus,)  it  is  natural  and  even  necessary  to  understand  the 
word  Christ  in  the  higher  sense  which  this  Essay  advocates,  so  in  die 
others,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  instruction  was  of  die 
same  kind,  the  term  also  must  be  understood  in  the  same  sense. 

While,  however,  it  is  argued  that  in  the  early  instruction  of  believ* 
ing  Jews,  the  name  Christ  was  often  used  as  a  divine  title,  with  a  wel 
The  more  popular  understood  reference  to  the  ancient  Oraca* 

use  not  abandoned.  lar  Presence,  X  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 

it  was  so  employed  always.  There  is,  at  least,  one  plain  instance  of 
its  being  used  with  reference  to  that  anointing  which  Jesus  received 
in  his  human  nature  after  baptism.  The  company  of  believers  at 
Jerusalem,  after  the  liberation  of  Peter  and  John,  was  inspired  to  utter 
spontaneous  worship,  in  which  the  Second  Psalm  is  quoted  and  com- 
mented on  as  follows.  'The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulm 
'  were  gathered  together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Anointed.  Per 
4  of  a  truth,  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both 
4  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel, 
'  were  gathered  together, §  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel 
'  determined  before  to  be  done. '  §  The  double  sense  of  the  word  Christ, 
and  its  frequent  reference,  especially  iu  Palestine,  to  the  mysterious 
unction  of  the  Messiah,  have  been  stated  at  some  length  in  more  thai 
one  of  the  preceding  pages,  ||  and  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

Another  particular  to  be  noticed  in  the  primary  instruction  of  Jews, 
is  an  evident  care  to  recall  attention  to  the  Second  Divine  Person,  at 
manifested  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Stephen,  addressing  the  supreat 
council  of  the  nation,  composed  of  both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,1 

•  Acts  xviii.  28.  f  Acts  xviii.  10.    1  Cor.  xii.  2.  %  p.  494. 

§  Acts  iv.  26 — 28.  The  word  translated  child  in  v.  27,  is  used  for  either 
son  or  servant*  and  is  rendered  by  the  latter  term  in  r.  25., — 'thy  servaM 
David ' — At  the  close  of  r.  27,  (where  the  first  mark  of  reference  to  this  note 
is  placed)  an  emendation  by  Griesbach  would  require  the  words  *i«  this  citoj 
to  be  added.    On  the  aiwint'mg  of  Jesus,  see  pp.  207 — 209. 

||  pp.  203  —5, 209.  282,-3.  493.  IT  Acts  xxiii.  6. 
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tofr  probably  a  large  number  of  hearers  beside,  in  speaking^of  Moses,  api>en« 
Mentions  three  several  times  the  Almighty  Representative  of  Jehovah :  D^  J^ 
%Tkere  appeared  to  him  [Moses] — an  Angel  of  the  Lord  in  a  flame  of 
ft*  m  a  bushj*  •  — '  the  same  did  God  send  [to  be"]  a  ruler  and  a  deliverer 
%  the  hand  of  the  Angel  which  appeared  to  him  Trinitarian  views 

4k  At  truth.'  f     *  This  is  he  that  was with  made  prominent. 

Ik  Angel  which  spake  to  him  in  the  mount  £tna/J— Stephen  appears, 
Mb,  to  have  had  some  reference  to  these  manifestations  of  the 
pNime  Angel  in  his  closing  words,  'y*  who  have  received  the  law  by 
jfc  disposition  [or  ministration]  of  Angels  and  have  not  kept  it.'§ 
p&is  zealous  exhibition  of  the  scriptural  indications  of  the  Divine 
pMuaHty,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  anti-trinitarian  bias  of 
3fc  audience,  and  his  recent  disputes  with  Alexandrian  Jews,||  (of 
views  Philo  is  the  best  exponent,)  is  worthy  of  notice.  As 
topick  was  disliked,  perhaps  denied,  by  Stephen's  present 
and  by  his  late  opponents  was  enlarged  and  distorted  into 
and  extravagance,^  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  given  it  this 
tence  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  either  class:  his  aim  was  to 
popart  instruction,  and  to  bear  an  honest  testimony  to  a  truth  of 
considerable  importance  in  proving  the  Divine  nature  of  his  exalted 
Iffld. 

A  moment's  attention  may  be  given  to  the  circumstance,  (hat  in 
tie  recitals  of  Israeli  tish  history  by  Stephen**  and  Paul,  -ft*  each  of 
fan  brings  down  his  narrative  to  the  History    of  David 

'Inae  of  David  and  Solomon,  from  which  particularly  noticed. 

pud  he  makes  an  immediate  transition  to  the  incarnate  Redeemer. 
h  David's  time,  not  only  was  the  particular  family  from  which  the 
Cieat  Deliverer  was  to  descend,  publickly  declared,  and  fixed  in  royal 
*d  hereditary  honour ;  but  the  manifestation  of  the  Second  Divine 
ftrson  was  renewed  in  Israel,  with  greater  distinctness  and  higher  glory, 
flfcugh  with  less  visibility,  than  before.  It  Those  who  understood  the 
tote  and  theology  of  that  period,  were  prepared,  in  a  very  important 
Particular,  for  appreciating  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles. 


•• 


•  Acts  vh.  30.  f  v.  36.  J  t;.  38.    See  p.  251,  n. 

h  v.  63.    Some  remarks  on  this  verse,  will  be  found  in  this  Section,  within 
*fcw  pages  of  the  close. 

||  Acts  vi.  9. 

H  Some  specimens  of  this  may  be  seen  in  pp.  423 — 460 ;  480 — 489. 

Acts  vii.  2—46.         ft  Acts  xiii.  16—23.  J  J  pp.  267—276.  281,-2.. 
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*m«~       On  the  latter  of  the  occasions  just  referred  to,  at  Antiooh  fat  Plsai* 
f^3.  ^*ul  fl™**8  ■*  prophetick,  that  very  impoitant  danae  of  the  Seossi 
Second  Psalm,  which  k  recited  mtwoother  places  of  tbeBtv 

Ptmlm.  TfrttTtwnt, 'Tkommrtmty  Son,  tkisdmf  km*  I 

thee;'9  and  intimates  very  plainly  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  the 
rection  and  consequent  glory  of  the  Redeemer.  It  haa  been 
already,  that  this  is  not  at  variance  with  its -application,  anrimlfc  II 
the  Oracular  Presence  at  Jerusalem.t  The  Scripture  apeaki  of  Tvs 
Jerusalems.  an  earthlv.  *"d  a  heafenlT  :  each  of  then  eonaeenawl  W 
the  benign  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God.  Events  important  safe 
history  of  the  one,  were  in  such  a  degree  nygasofmore^^oiionsefestl 
in  the  other,  that  the  same  words  are  applicable,  and  by  the  B/ff 
Spirit  were  intended  to  be  applied,  to  both. 

In  passing  from  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  to  tat 
Apostolick  Epistles,  it  may  be  remarked  that  inasmuch  as  it  has  bam 
Transition  to  the  proved  already,  that  the  appellation  <CbsjR9 

N.  T.  Epistles,  was  used  ages  before  the  Hwrarrtatifm,  as  a 

title  of  the  Son  of  God,  viewed  as  he  was  then  manifested,!  and  that 
it  was  employed  in  this  sense  by  Jesus  himself  and  bis  Apostles,!  wm^ 
a  marked  preference  of  this  to  any  Inferiour  'meaning,  ||  it  might  Is 
argued,  that  whenever  Christian  believers  acknowledging  this  sens* 
used  the  word,  this  was  its  import;  and  that,  even  if  there  be  no  dh- 
tinot  trace  of  it  in  the  didaetick  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  tbv 
evidence  already  derived  from  the  historical,  should  control  oar 
judgment  of  its  significancy.  This,  however,  is  not  the  course  of 
reasoning  intended  here ;  but  to  examine  whether  some  traces  of  its 
use  in  the  above  sense  cannot  be  found  in  the  Epistles ;  and  espedify 
to  inquire  by  what  steps  the  knowledge  of  this  sense,  was  introduced 
into  the  minds  of  those  Gentile  converts  who  had  previously  been  in 
total  ignorance  of  it 

Pursuing  for  the  present,  the  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  Christisw 
•of  Jewish  descent  and  education,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  fe* 
-claims  our  regard.  Whether  it  was  addressed  to  persons  resident* 
» Jerusalem,  or  in  Cssarea,  or  in  Palestine  generally,  IT  is  of  no 


•Ps.iL7.    AcTS3riiL88.    Heb.  i.  6.*r.  fc  f  pp.  80S— 90S. 

t  pp.  300.  SOff.  §  p.  493.  ||  pp.  515,—*. 

T  Mr.  Stuart  hat  examined  this  question  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Gsa* 
mentary  on  the  Epistle,  and  prefers  Cmsarea.  p,  68.  I  imagine  his  reaawiwfll 
<aoso4oe. 
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fuence  in  this  argument;  nor  whether  its  author  was  Paul,  or  Apollos,  afpbm- 
or  some  other,*'  if  only  it  he  acknowledged  that  he  wrote  it  under  D^^ 
inspiration.  This  letter  is  full  of  passages  which  Epistle  to  the 

confirm  the  general  argument  of  this  Essay,  and  Hebrews  . 

hath  some  which  support  the  particular  position  concerning  the  word 
Christ.  That  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  is  assumed  by  the  writer,  as 
believed  and  professed  by  those  whom  he  addresses :  t  but  some  of 
them  were  disposed  to  reduce  the  significancy  of  that  title,  by  regard- 
ing the  Divine  Son,  either  as  a  created  angel,  or  as  a  being  above  all 
creatures,  yet  far  inferiour  to  the  Supreme  Father :  while  some  even 
needed  that  the  writer  should  prove  him  to  be  superiour  to  Moses,  J  to 
whom  in  that  age  many  gave  extravagant  honour.  $.  The  opinion  al- 
ready quoted  from  Dr.  Blomfield,  the  present  Bishop  of  London, || 
that  a  system  like  Arianism  had  widely  spread  among  the  Jews  of  that 
age,  derives  considerable  support  from  the.  course  of  argument  in  this 
Epistle ;  as  the  heretical  tendencies  of  these  relapsing  Christiaas,  were 
probably  influenced  by  their  early  prepossessions,  or  by  surrounding 
opinions. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  epistle  contains  six  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  applied  to  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  words  of 
these  extracts  are  the  following: 

L    v.  5.  (Ps.  iL  7.)  "Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  IT 
IL    v.  5.  (2  Sam.  vii.  14.    &c.)  "I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall 

be  to  me  a  Son."** 
III.    v.  6.  {Ps.  xcviL  7.)  "And  let  all  the  angels  of  God -worship  him."tt- 
IV*    v.  8, 9>  (Ps.  xlv.  6,7.)  "Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever :  a 
sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.    Thou 
hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity ;  therefore  God,  even 

*  These  and  other  opinions  have  been  examined  by  Stuart,  with  great 
ctDdonr  and  laborious  diligence  in  his  Introduction :  he  prefers  Paul, 

f  Heb.  i.  2,  5V$.    ii.  9.    in.  1,  <fec.  J  iii.  S,  5,  6. 

§  They  seem  to  have  been  ready  to  attribute  to  him,  not  merely  a  higher 
bspiration  tfian  other  prophets  had,  but  a  nature  above  the  human.  Josephus 
eils  him  a  divine  man,  (p.  451.  n.**)  and  says  that  many  ascribed  the  respect 
pad  through  so  many  ages  to  his  laws,  to  something  in  himself  supenonr 
to  human  nature.  (Antiq.  III.  xv.  3.  a-e.)  Traces  of  this  superstitious  elevation 
of  Moses,  may  be  discerned  in  Matt.  xvii.  7.  (pp.  214,-6.  477.)  and  John  vi 
31, 32.    The  Lord  would  scarcely  have  denied  that  Moses  gave  the  manna,  if 

do  of  the  Jews  had  not  been  inclined  to  affirm  it 

H    p.  477.  M.  IF  pp.  202.  270— 272.  282— 844.  -  p.2lU 

4+  «.  107. 
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>aFP*M-  Iky  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  abev*  flp 

bix  E.  fellowa"* 

Y.  v.  10—12.  (Pa.  cu.  22,  25-27.)  "Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  ant 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  lab- 
of  thy  hands:  They  shall  perish;  but  thou  remaineat;  and  (sty 
all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment;  And  as  a  vesture  shatt  ftat 
fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed:  bat  thou  art  the 
and  thy  years  shall  not  faiL"t 
VI.  v.  13,  (Ps.  ex.  1.)  "Sit  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine 
thy  footstool."  % 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  saconalof  these  passages,^  if  it  be  aikei, 
On  what  ground  did  the  inspired  writer  represent,  and  expeet  lb 
Ground  of  the  quo*  readers  to  acknowledge,  the  other  Altai 

tation*  in  Hbb.  i.  relating  to  the  Son  of  God,  Jeans* atr 

Lord?  it  may  be  answered,  On  the  ground  of  the  nuraculoos  atis* 
ation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  inspired  the  writer  and  their  teachers;  at 
the  ground  of  interpretations  current  at  that  time  amoag  ChristiatV 
through  the  inspiration  of  various  persons  ;||  or  on  the  ground  of  Ai 
professed  belief  of  the  persons  addressed,  in  whatever  way  it  may  bsff 
been  produced.  But  however  this  interpretation  might  be  accounted  iff 
in  these  or  other  ways, — to  an  inquiring  mind  it  is  the  mostsads&etor/ 
to  see  an  ample  foundation  for  it  in  the  Old  Testament  itself;  mi 
that  by  a  course  of  careful  reasoning,  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures  only, 
it  may  bo  proved  that  these  passages  all  relate  to  the  Son  of  God.  All 
of  them  have  been  introduced  into  the  researches  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections,  each  in  commenting  on  the  period  when  it  was  feat 
published  :1T  and  the  evidence  has  been  intimated  on  which,  kof 
before  the  Incarnation,  these  passages  might  be  applied,  and  woe 
in  fact  applied,  to  the  Divine  Person  manifested  in  the  Oracle  of  tat 
Ancient  Sanctuary. 

•  pp.  263.  272-3.  f  pp.  361,-2.  369.  J  pp.  230,-1. 281. 491. 

§  This  passage  seems  to  relate,  as  Mr.  Stuart  intimates,  (Excursus  v.£ 
669, 660.)  to  each  person  in  the  long  line  of  David's  successors,  and  etpecsw 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  greatest  of  them  all:  but  its  reference  seems  to*' 
rather  to  his  human,  than  to  his  divine,  nature. 

||  Compare  Acts  ii.  17, 18.  38.  iv.  23.  31,  vL  6.  8.  10.  viiL  14-* 
x.  46 — 47.    ».  16,  17.    xix.  6, 6.    Heb.  vi.  4,  6.    z.  32. 

IT  Appended  to  each  of  the  passages,  is  a  note  referring  to  the  pages  of  ^ 
Essay  where  it  is  introduced,  or  where  the  argument  is  intimated  by  whka** 
reference  to  the  Divine  Son  may  be  proved. 
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If  they  were  at  first  interpreted  with  a  reference  to  events  then  appen- 
b  the  other  and  higher  interpretation  rose  naturally  out  of  the   D^_  ,* 
The  sacred  city  in  Palestine,  is  a  figure  of*  Jerusalem  which  is 
; '  •  the  Shekinah,  of  the  Divine  Glory  in  heaven ;  and  the  powers 
against  Israel  and  their  Almighty  Sovereign  in  David's  time, 
to  the  opponents  of  Jesus  and  his  Gospel.      The  promi- 
given  to  such  correspondences  as  these,  in  the  sequel  of  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  may  justify  the  reader's 
of  them  here,  as  an  important  element  of  interpretation. 

The  intimation  near  the  middle  of  this  Epistle,  that  the  writer  was 
'Immng  the  first  principles  of  Christian  doctrine,'  f  and  was  pro- 
to  topicks  proper  for  believers  Gradation  of  doc- 

toward   "perfection,"   or  "a  trine  in  the  Epistle. 

state  of  Christian  knowledge  and  character,"  instructs  us  that 
the  first  truths  taught  to  Christian  Israelites,  must  be  classed 
position  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God:  which  exactly  agrees  with 
remarked  a  while  ago,  that  to  the  Jews  he  could  not  be 
to  be  the  Messiah,  without  at  the  same  time  proving  him  to  be 
Divine  Son.  J   We  find  also,  that  the  real  and  independent  divinity 
by  that  title,  in  opposition  to  all  Arian-like  tenets,  or  other 
derogatory  to  his  divine  majesty,  is  another  of  these  early  por- 
of  instruction:  the  former  is  confidently  assumed;  the  latter  is 
'«nfaUy  inculcated  in  the  first  chapter,  and  some  following  passages.  § 

[f  Moreover ;  the  use  of  the  word  Christ  to  represent  the  Divine  Son 
fehis  ancient  as  well  as  his  recent  manifestations,  may  be  detected,  by 
■bibs  of  the  following  exact  translation,  by  Dr.  "  Christ "  a 

J.  Pye  Smith,  of  the  beginning  of  the  third  divine  title. 

chapter.  'Consider  the  Messenger  and  High-Priest  of  our  religion,\\ 
Jtntt;  who  was  faithful  to  him  who  appointed  him,  as  also  Moses  [uhu\. 
•  At  whole  of  his  household.  IT  Because  this  [person]  is  judged  worthy 
<f  siore  glory  than  Moses,  in  the  proportion  that  the  Constructor  of  the 
lamkold  possesseth  more  honour  than  the  household :  for  every  household 
*tuutncted  by  some  one,  and  he  who  hath  constructed  (ta  panta)  all  the 

1  Gil.  iv.  26.    See  pp.  196.  n.  ||.  IT.     197.  206.  239,  n.  §§.  260.  277.  <fec.  <fec. 

i  Heb.  vi.  1.  in  Mr.  Stuart's  version.  %  p.  522. 

§  Heb.  iii.  4.    iv.  12—14. 

11  v.  1.    Griesbach  has  rejected  the  word  Christ,  as  an  interpolation. 

1f  See  Num.  xii.  7. 
(Essay,  p.  M9.J  R  2 
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appen-  things  is  God.    Further ;  Moses,  on  them*  hand*  was  faithful  «*  all  his 
mJ^^\  household,  as  an  attendant,  in  order  to  the  testimony  of  the  things  whisk 
were  to  be  spoken ;  *  but  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  as  a  Son  oner  his- 
household,  whose  household  we  are.y\ 

The  key  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  appears  to  be  in  the 
reference  (in  v.  2.),  which  recent  editors  of  the  Publick  Version,  and 
The  Head  of  the  several  commentators  hare  noted,  to  the 

house,  in  Heb.  iii.  following  words  in  the  book  of  Numbibs;. 

cMy  servant  Moses— who  [u]  faithful  in  all  mine  house  J*  t    The  boose 
here  is  evidently  lthe  whole  house  of  Israelii  at  that  time  in  the  wilder- 
ness; in  which  house,  and  not  in  the  Christian  Church,  Moses  was  a 
principal  attendant  of  its  Superiour.     The  Speaker  is  plainly  the- 
Divine  Angel,  their  visibly  manifested  and  Almighty  Guardian;  as 
appears  both  from  the  course  of  the  history,  ||  and  from  the  inrmediste 
context,^  where  the  most  careless  or  the  most  reluctant  of  the  Jews* 
could  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Speaker  is  not  the  First  Parson, 
but  the  Second.     As  the  vivid  remembrance  of  his  ancient  muni  fasts- 
tions  had  already  been  excited  in  the  reader's  mind,  by  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Epistle,  this  reference  (in  Heb.  iii.  2.)  may  well  be  accounted 
sufficient  to  revive  that  train  of  thought,  and  to  fix  attention  on  the  Son, 
as  Head  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.    In  v.  2,  the  word  his  may  refer  to 
the  nearer  antecedent,  him,  after  appointed,  (which  is  fully  expressed  in 
the  Greek,  [anion,]  not  left,  as  it  often  is,  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader;) 
and  this,  beside  that  it  is  the  nearer  antecedent,  represents  the  leading 
subject  of  discourse  in  the  whole  paragraph. 

Employing  this  key,  we  may  adopt,  with  some  alterations,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Br*  J.  P.  Smith.  "This  passage  represents  the 
"constitution  of  revealed  religion,  in  the  different  modes  of  its  admin- 
"istration  and  progress,  under  the  figure  of  a  well-arranged  domesuck 
44  establishment.  Of  this  establishment,  God  the  Supreme  Father  is 
"the  primary  author  and  Sovereign  Head  ('o  poiEsas);  it  is  there- 
fore**  "his  household;"  [and  under  Him  is  ruled  by  his  Difine 

Son,  the  Revealer  of  Deity  to  mortals.]    "  In  describing  the  arrange- 
"ments  of  the  household,  the  apostle  pursues  a  train  of  resemblances 

*  That  is,  (says  Dr.  S.  in  a  parenthesis,)  "the  divine  laws  and  institntioas 
of  whieh  he  was  the  vehicle  to  ids  countrymen."    p,  S13. 

f  Scr.  Test.  III.  312.  J  c*.  rii.  7.  §  Lev.  x.  6. 

||  p.  256.  IT  Num.  xii.  4—10.    p.  397. 

••  Scr.  Test.  III.  313,-4.  The  only  alterations  in  this  extract  are  the 
substitution  of  Jesus  for  Christ  in  three  places,  the  omission  of  the  word* 
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1  differences  between  Moses,  the  leading  person  under  one  appen- 
ministration,  and  Jesus,*  the  Chief  of  the  other.  Moses  was  D1^_  ; 
fainted  to  his  station  by  the  competent  authority;  so  was  Jesus.9 
ooes  una  faithful  to  his  charge;  so  is  Jesus.*  Moses  was  (TAe- 
krOn)  an  attendant  or  ministering  officer,  and  therefore  eminent  and 
gnified  as  was  his  station,  he  was  only  a  servant ;  but  Christ  is  the 
•a  of  the  Sovereign  Lord  and  Supreme  Father  of  this  holy  family." 
he  immediate  Superiour  of  Moses  was  the  Almighty  Angel,  after- 
id  adored  as  the  Son  of  God ;  but  the  only  Superiour  of  Jesus  was 
i  heavenly  Father.]  "Moses  was  a  part  of  the  household;  but 
&rist  was  (co  kataskeuasas)  the  immediate  Constructor  of  the  es- 
ablishment.  Moses  was  honoured  suitably  to  his  capacity ;  Christ 
lad  higher  honour,  in  the  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  the  Lord 
bote  the  domestick:  and,  since  he  is  the  Constructor  of  "all  the 
tings,"  all  the  parts  and  arrangements  of  this  economy,  he  "is  GOD."t 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  inspired  writer  does  not  speak  of  two 
mekolds,  as  some  commentators  have  done,  but  of  one  ;  in  that  one 
Heboid  was  Moses  an  attend-  Reference  to  ancient  times 

I;  not  a  member  of  the  Chris-  in  'housed  Heb.  iii.  2 — 6. 

n  Church,  but  of  that  ONE  community  of  Jehovah's  worshippers, 
lereof  the  Christian  Church  is  the  continuation,  and  the  more  im- 
rtant  part.  The  exercise  of  the  Mediator's  authority  in  constructing 
ft  household,  did  not  begin  with  his  incarnate  ministry,  but  extended 
r  back  into  past  ages,  to  the  days  when  Moses  acted  as  an  attendant.  J 
be  immediate  Superiour  of  Moses,  was  by  some  in  the  apostles'  days, 

bomjhovt  called1  where  the  reference  mark  to  this  note  occurs,  and  the  ad- 
tioeof  the  clauses  within  crotchets.  No  doubt  there  is  some  difference 
toreen  the  view  of  the  passage  taken  by  Dr.  S«,  and  that  given  here.  It 
*tt  be  left  for  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of 
b Divine  Son,  as  the  Manifested  Sovereign  of  Moses,  does  not  add  clearness 
ft  fee  interpretation,  and  force  to  the  argument. 

•  Dr.  S.  has  here  Christ.  t  See  n.  ••  p.  630. 

t  Though  it  is  my  plan  to  abstain,  in  the  present  section,  from  quoting 
•A  even  from  considering  such  portions  of  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers 
•"date  to  the  subjects  treated,  in  order  that  the  greater  influence  and  honour 
"■■y  be  preserved  to  the  Inspired  Book ;  there  is  a  passage  of  Ireneeus  so  ap- 
Ne  that  I  copy  it  here.  The  less  his  remarks  appear  to  have  any  just 
*fJ*xk>n  with  the  place  he  was  commenting  on,  (Matt.  xiii.  62.)  the  more 
**ieen  how  greatly  the  subject  of  them  occupied  his  mind,  as  acknowledged 
tod  important  truth.     *•  Paterfamilias  enim  Dominus  est,  qui  universe  domui 

paterns  dominatur:   et  servis  quidem  et  adhuc  indisciplinatis  condignam 
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appbn-  accountedone  of  the  angels;*  in  opposition  to  which  erroor,  tba  writer 
dix  £.  jj^j  already  proved  from  ancient  Scripture,  and  now  again  remindi 

his  readers,  that  he  was  in  the  fullest  sense  divine,    v.  4.    'He  wh 

hath  constructed  all  the  things  is  Goa\* 

It  will  be  for  the  reader  to  determine,  whether,  if  the  series  of  tbf 

Son's  pre-incarnate  manifestations  had  been  sufficiently  regarded  by 

biblical  students,  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  this  placet  would  net 

have  been  much  abated,  if  not  entirely  removed. 

If  the  passage  be  understood  as  is  here  suggested,  a  reason  will  be 
at  once  apparent  for  the  apostle's  giving  the  mediator  in  v.  1,  simply 
his  name  Jesus,  in  v.  6,  his  title  Christ.    In  the  former  instance  he  vai 

Comprehension  and  early  contemplating  him  as  he  then  ex* 

use  of  the  word  'Christ.'  isted,  in  his  complex  person,  hum* 

and  divine ;  in  the  second  instance,  he  takes  into  view  his  ancient 
manifestations.  His  familiar  human  name  Jesus,  led  the  reader  <fi- 
rectly  to  the  one  view  of  his  person ;  Christ  was  a  better  terra  to  leprcaent 
the  other ;  as  he  had  been  called  by  this  name  in  the  ancient  Chutes, 
ages  before  his  incarnation,  as  well  as  after  that  event. 

If  the  use  of  the  word  Christ  here,  be  not  an  independent  proof  of 
its  being  applicable,  like  Son  of  God,  to  his  Divine  Nature;  yet,  when 
this  point  has  been  established,  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of 
that  which  it  is  here  introduced  to  prove,  t  and  which  has  already  been 
ascertained  from  the  Acts.§  that  this  use  of  the  word  Christ  was  not 
reserved  for  the  higher  parts  of  the  Christian  instruction  of  native 
Israelites,  but  is  found  in  the  early  portions  of  the  course. 

"  Christus,  qui  et  Abraham  et  Moysi  collocutus  est,  qui  nobis  in  novitate  restitmt 
kk  liber ta tem,  et  mul tiplicavit  earn,  quae  ab  ipso  est,  grati&m."  L.iv.  c.  31. 
(Edit.  Grabe,  p.  307. /.  1-5.  9- 14. J  These  sentences  may  be  translated  tJ 
follows. 

u  For  the  householder  is  the  Lord,  who  is  Ruler  over  all  his  Father's  hoc*; 
to  the  undisciplined  slaves  giving  such  a  Law  as  suited  [their  condition];  bet 
to  the  freebom  children,  who  are  justified  by  faith,  giving  suitable  commaadii 

and  opening  to  them  their  inheritance Truly  one  and  the  same  Master 

of  the  family  gave  both  the  Testaments,  [He  who  is]  the  Word  of  God,  OB 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  conversed  with  both  Abraham  and  Moses,  and  vbo 
in  this  late  period,  hath  restored  to  us  liberty,  and  multiplied  the  grace  whick 
flows  from  himself." 

*  Compare  Colobs.  ii.  18.  with  the  opinions  of  Philo  concerning  angefe 
referred  to  on  pp.  445,-6,  and  the  passages  of  Ireneus  referred  to  in  p.  470.  a.*. 

t  Mr.  Staart  says  on  v.  4,  "  This  verse  has  been  a  kind  of  offendiemkm 
i  riticontm  in  past  ages,  and  has  never  yet,  in  any  commentary  which  I  base 
seen,  been  satisfactorily  illustrated." 

t  p.  629.  §  pp.  532—524. 
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That  its  use  was  continued  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  their  in-  appen- 
straction,  appears  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  latter  part  of  the  DIX  *" 
Epistle.    Moses  is  said  to  ha?e  es-  The 'reproach  of  Christ 

teemed  *  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  as    viewed     hy    Moses, 

riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt.''*  Without  staying  to  notice  other 
interpretations,  none  of  which  had  ever  satisfied  me,  I  may  state  that 
which,  since  the  year  1825,  has  seemed  to  me  by  far  the  most  probable. 
It  is  this: — By  * Christ*  is  to  be  understood  the  Second  Divine  Person, 
the  Almighty  Angel,  as  manifested  to  the  Patriarchs,  and  to  Moses 
for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  and  by  "  the  reproach  of 
Christ,"  the  obloquy  which  Moses  incurred  by  forsaking  the  court,  and 
renouncing  his  prospects  as  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  to 
be  the  companion  and  defender  of  the  despised  nation  of  slaves,  that 
trusted  in  the  Almighty  Angel,  who  had  revealed  himself  to  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  by  afterward  following  the  directions  and  trusting  in  the 
promised  help  of  that  Divine  Person;  whereby  he  became  an  object  of 
rancorous  censure  to  the  Egyptians,  f  and  was  not  without  suspicion 
and  blame  among  his  own  people.  J  My  preference  of  this  interpreta- 
tion has  been  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  an  eminent  scholar  and 
distinguished  prelate,  whose  note  on  the  subject  is  given  below.  § 

How  familiar  both  to  the  writer  and  the  readers  of  this  Epistle  was 
the  fact  of  the  Second  Person's  manifestations  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
appears  from  the  close  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  rr.  25—29.,  where  the 
inspired  writer  "  warning  the  Hebrews  against  apostacy,  reminds 
u  them  of  the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  those  who  rc- 

•  Heb.  xi.  26.  f  Exod.  v.  4,  5.     x.  7.  28.  J  Exod.  v.  20,-1. 

§  Bp.  Blomfield's  note  from  the  work  mentioned  p.  477.  n.  J.  is  as  follows. 
**A  very  ingenious  explanation  of  this  passage  [Heb.  xi.  26,  27.]  is  offered  by 
Professor  Bertholdt  in  his  Christologia  Judaorum,  p.  143.  Maluit  Moses  ob 
earn  causam  quod  const  Ha  Mess  ice  de  liberandis  ex  servitute  Israelitis  segucbatur, 
contumelia  Mgyptiorum  affici,  guam,  si  ea  non  sequeretur,  divitiis  ct  op i bus 
JEgyptiorum  svffiwdi,  dum  solummodo  animum  in  eum  qui  (Mcssias)  Israelitis 
invisibilis  (aoratos)  adjunclus  erat  comes,  luibuit  intentum.  (oneidismob)  '"the 
contumely  with  which  the  follower  of  Messiah  is  treated,'  as  in  c.  xiii.  13. 
**  Let  os  go  forth  therefore  unto  him  out  of  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach." 
I  have  introduced  this  interpretation  to  my  readers  as  being  both  new  and 
probable :  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  refers  to  the 
Angelus  Metator."  Dissertation  (1819)  p.  147. 

I  subjoin  a  version  of  the  sentence  above  quoted  from  Dr.  Bertholdt,  who 
introduces  it  with  the  following  remark.  "  Heb.  xi.  26,  7.  The  sense  of  this 
place,  which  has  been  ill  understood  by  all  the  commentators,  is  this.  Moses 
chose  rather,  by  following  the  designs  of  the  Messiah  for  liberating  the  Israelites 
from  slavery,  to  incur  the  contumely  of  the  Egyptians,  than  to  enjoy  in  abun- 
dance, if  he  had  not  followed  those  designs,  tne  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Egyptians ;  having  his  mind  intent  only  on  him  (the  Messiah)  who  though 
*  invisible'  was  the  Guardian  and  companion  of  the  Israelites." 
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appen-  u  fated  to  obey  Moses,  who  was  merely  of  earthly  origin;  and 

?*1^'.  aing  with  U*  the  8UPerior  dignity  and  authority  of   Oris*,  add* 
The  Speaker  muWbou  mice  then  shook  the  earth*1 

from  Sinai.  u  statement  which  b  allowed  by  the  beat  i 

"mentator*  to  identify  our  Saviour  with  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Isaa\ 
44  whose  wice  convulsed  Sinai,  and  filled  the  people  withterroor."*  Yet, 
that  the  manifestation  at  Sinai  was  all  along  ascribed  to  the  Sapiea* 
Father,  as  well  as  to  bis  Dirine  Son,  has  been  shown  in  Section  At 

Leaving  other  points  for  the  present  unnoticed,  and  passing  ortf 
the  Epistle  of  James,  in  which  the  title  Christ  occurs  only  in  two  placed 

First  Epistle  neither  of  them  of  use  in  this  research,  we  cow 

of  Peter.  to  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  where  two  is* 

markable  passages  demand  attention. 

The  first  is  chap.  i.  10, 11,  lOf  which  salvation  the  prophets  hem 
inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  [that  thmli 
come']  unto  you ;  searching  §  what  time  and  circumstances  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  which  was  in  them  pointed  out,  testifying  before  concerning  1st 
sufferings  [that  were  to  fall  ]  upon  Christ,  and  the  glories  [which  shemU 
he]  after  themJ*^  According  to  the  remark  of  u  the  careful  and  judi- 
cious Moras,"  quoted  by  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  II  the  meaning  of  the  phrasi 
'Me  Spirit  of  Christ'1  must  be  uthat  it  was  the  almighty  power  of 
Christ,  the  work  of  Christ,  which  inspired  the  prophets  to  predict  the 
events  referred  to.  It  necessarily  therefore  follows,  that  the  Messiah 
existed  long  before  he  was  born  as  a  human  being."  And  does  it  not 
also  follow,  that  before  that  event  he  was  called  "  Messiah  "  ? 

Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  apostle's  giving  to  the  Second 
Divine  person,  when  viewed  as  the  ancient  Donor  of  the  Prophetkk 

•  Heb.  xii.  26.  The  lines  marked  as  a  quotation,  are  copied  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henderson's  volume  entitled  Divine  Inspiration;  Sfc.  (being  the  foods 
aeries  of  the  Congregational  Lecture.)  p.  126.  A  previous  and  briefer  meat** 
of  the  subject  is  found  on  p.  96.  To  the  passage  above  quoted,  he  has  adJs4 
the  following  footnote. 

"  Hsb.  xii.  26,  26.  "  Whose  voice,"  i.  e.  the  voice  of  Christ ;  so  Michad* 
Storr,  Cramer,  RosenmUller,  Boehme,  Kuinoel,  and  Bloomfield.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  ascribe  to  Christ  the  ssa* 

things  that  are  ascribed  to  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament Stuart,  in  be." 

Dr.  Dertholdt,  too,  in  a  passage  immediately  preceding  that  quoted  mf* 

533.  *.  §,  sanctions  this  interpretation. 

f  rP.  261-265.  364,-5.  J  James  i.  1.    iL  1. 

§  1  Ptrr.  i.  10,  ll.    The  words  that  follow  the  first  reference  mark,  tst 
opied  from  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scr.  Test.  III.  185. 

||  p.  186. 
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It,  the  title  CkrisL  One  is,  that  as  the  Incarnate  Redeemer,  he  appen- 
vnitemlly  so  called  bj  the  believers  for  whose  use  the  Epistle  ^^ 
;  the  other  is,  that  the  prophets  themselves  owned  that 
the  Author  ef  their  inspiration,  and  were  acquainted  with 
[tide  Ckrutt  or  the  Anointed  One.  Both  of  these  reasons  might 
tofedker :  but  inasmuch  as  the  apostle  was  giving  a  vivid  des- 
of  the  mental  exercises  of  the  prophets,  the  chief  influence  is 
Ky  attributed  to  the  latter  view.  Thus  understood,  the  passage 
another  instance  of  the  title  Christ  borne  by  the  Second  Divine 
i,  long  before  his  incarnation, 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  other  passage,  which  is  chap. 
Fl&.  There  the  Apostle  gives  to  persecuted  believers,  the  exhorta- 
it  stands  in  the  Publiok  Version,  'Sanctify  the  Lord  God  in 
But  there  is  another  reading,  which,  though  not  adopted 
i,  who  expresses  doubt,  is  sanctioned  by  the  oldest  Manu- 
and  preferred  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith;  'Sanctify  the  Lord  Christ  in 
kemrtsS*  The  passage  is  evidently  a  quotation  of  Isaiah  viii.  13. 
and  v.  14,  the  literal  version  by  Dr.  S.  is  as  follows. 


To  Jehovah  of  hosts  himself  pay  holy  homage,  (1) 
Even  Him  your  fear,  and  Him  your  dread  : 


I*    And  He  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary, 

And  for  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  for  a  rock  of  rain,  (2) 

To  both  the  houses  of  Israel ; 

For  a  snare  and  for  a  net, 

To  the.  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,  f 


The  part  marked  (2)  is  quoted  %  both  by  Peter  in  this  Epistle,  and 
as  descriptive  of  the  Incarnate  Redeemer.    The  title  Jehovah 


L   ™1 
*P«1, 


Scr.  Test.  III.  186. 


t  Scr.  Test.  I.  371. 


!  ■  t  To  assist  the  reader  in  comparing  them,  another  passage  of  Isaiah,  and 
■l  {Dotations,  are  given  at  length. 


SauizxtuLIS.        ROM.  fc.  32. 33. 

For  they 
■tumbled  at  that 
stOTnbling«stone, 
as,  it  i»  written, 
Behold,  I  lay  in 
Zion  a  stumbling- 
stone  and  rock  of 
offence:  and  who- 
soever bettereth 
on  him  shall  not 
bo 


^ thus 

[*fc  the  Lord 
m.  Behold,  I  lay 
■  8s*  for  a  fbun- 

a 
a  pre- 


t  Oat    betiereth 


1  PBTBB  iL  6—8. 

Wherefore  also  it  is  eontained  in  the  scrip- 
ture. Behold,  1  lay  in  Son  a  chief  corner  stone,, 
elect,  precious :  and  he  that  betiereth  on  him 
shall  not  be  confounded.  Unto  you  therefore 
which  believe  Af  it  precious :  but  unto  them 
which  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the 
builders  disallowed,  the  same  is  made  the  head 
of  the  corner,*  and  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a 
rock  of  oflenee,  evm  to  them  which  stumble  at 
the  word,  being  disobedient :  — 
•  PS.  exvifi.  B.    MATT.xxi. 42.  ACTS.  hr.  11. 
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appen-  of  hosts,  in  its  earliest  use,4  and  for  many  ages  alter,  had  a  special 
oix  E.  reference  to  the  Son  of  God ;  to  whom  it  is  given  very  emphatically  in 
Isaiah  vi.  and  probably  wherever  it  occurs  in  that  book.  By  substi- 
tuting Christ  for  Jehovah  of  hosts  (1)  in  his  quotation,  Peter  appears  to 
preserve  the  original  sense  of  the  clause  in  Isaiah,  more  certainly  than 
if  he  had  given  a  literal  version.  The  latter  title  was  in  a  subsequent 
age  given  to  the  Supreme  Father,!  who  could  never  be  called  Cknst 
This  passage,  therefore,  adds  something  to  the  evidence  that  in  lis 
Apostolick  age,  the  Second  Divine  Person  was  called  the  Christ,  or 
Anointed  One,  with  reference  to  his  ancient,  as  well  as  his  imams* 
manifestations. 

Further;  as  Peter  used  the  title,  the  Lord  Christ,  instead  of  tat 
prophet's — Jehovah  of  hosts,  so  the  Apostle  James  used  this  last  tide, 
The  'Lord  of  Sahaoth '  retaining  in  part  its  hebre w  form,  Hk 

mentioned   by  James.  Lord  of  Sahaoth,9 1  to  denote  Jesei 

viewed  as  the  future  Judge  of  mankind.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  deci- 
sion of  eminent  biblical  scholars.  §  The  one  apostle  substitutes 
Christ  for  Jehovah  of  hosts,  in  quoting  the  Old  Testament;  the  otter 
uses  Jehovah  of  hosts  instead  of  Christ,  in  enforcing  one  of  the  print 
doctrines  of  the  New. 


The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  addressed,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  to 
the  same  class  of  converts  as  the  former,  opens  with  these  words?  \\ 

Second  Epistle  *  Symeon    Peter,    a    servant    and    apottU  ef  It 

of  Peter.  Jesus  Christ,  unto  those  who  have  obtained  t  It 

faith  equally  valuable  with  ours,  in  the  righteousness  of  our  God  awd  I* 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  J*  ||— Assuming  as  a  point  already  established,  sod  It 
almost  universally  acknowledged,  that  in  the  last  clause,  the  nans  h 
Jesus,  and  the  titles  God,  Saviour,  and  Chrut,  all  belong  to  one  tad  h 
the  same  Person,1f  the  inquiries  to  be  pursued  here  are  two. 

First;  As  this  ready  application  of  the  title  God  to  the  Redeem 
in  plainly  in  full  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  this  Essay,  conceraiaf 

•  p.  201.  260.  f  p.  354.  J  Jamb  v.  4. 

§  Dr.  Smith  Bays,  in  commenting  on  James  v.  7»  8.  uIt  is  also  to  bt 
remarked,  that  "the  Lord,"  whose  "  coming"  was  to  bring  relief  to  the  ouuieatl 
Christians,  is  introduced  in  such  an  apposition  with-  u  the  Lord  of  Sabaotk," 
(ver.  4)  the  established  Hebrew  designation  of  Jehovah  as  the  Ruler  of  tat 
universe,  as  to  convey  the  assumption  that  one  and  the  same  person  is  intended.*' 
Scr.  Test.  III.  206. 

||  Copied  from  Smith's  Scr.  Test.  III.  188. 

IT  Scr.  Test.  III.  189—192. 
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throughout  the  period  of  the  Old  Testament*  where  afpbm- 
h  no  often  expressly  called  God  and  Jehovah,  the  inquiry  may  he  *?^Z] 
jfc,  whether  any  connexion  can  be  clearly  traced  between  these  re- 
IPeA  manifestations  and  titles,  and  this  expression  of  the  apostle : 
be  solved  by  referring  to  his  early  history. 
two  years  of  confidential  intercourse,  Peter  was  the  first  who 
fj>  Jesus  the  title, 'Christ  the  Son  of  God;^  which  by  its  then 
and  well  sanctioned  use,  is  seen  Peter's  original  and 

been  derived  from  the  Ancient  approved  confession, 

ifftures,  t  and  to  have  been  applied  of  old  to  the  Divine  Person  who 
p  visibly  manifested.  {  As  there  was  no  other  quarter  from  which 
in  the  least  probable  that  Peter  derived  it,  the  meaning  thus 
I,  must  be  accounted  that  which  he  affixed  to  it;  and  other 
are  not  wanting,  of  the  identity  of  the  Ancient  Oracular  Pra- 
sad the  Incarnate  Redeemer.  § 
^Originally,  therefore,  the  Old  Testament  series  of  manifestations 
a  large  share  in  producing  this  apostle's  memorable  confession, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Confirmed  by  the 

mmd  had  moved  from  this  reliance  on  Transfiguration. 

m  Inspired  Records,  so  the  contrary  is  evidenced  both  by  his  numer- 
al quotations  from  them,  and  especially  by  his  emphatical 
Menace,  in  this  Epistle,  to  the  Transfiguration.  That  event,  within 
tyst  days  of  his  confession,  was  evidently  adapted  (and,  no  doubt, 
\)  to  confirm  his  belief  of  what  he  had  confessed.  The  august 
,  resembling  so  greatly,  yet  far  surpassing,  the  ancient  manifesta- 
was,  k  is  probable,  strongly  associated  with  them  in  his  mind, 
ssi  possibly,  in  his  instructions.  On  that  scene,  we  find  his  memory 
halt,  asene  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  Appropriately 

QsristiaBveritie8.il  One  of  the  most  import-  mentioned,!.  17. 

sstand  glorious  of  these  verities,  is,  that  to  Jesus  belong  the  titles 
sViK,  8avioury  and  God;  one  which  was  then  in  the  apostle's 
•eights;  and  of  which  the  Transfiguration  was  a  signal  proof,  when 
ismtd  in  connexion  with  those  ancient  manifestations,  but  not  with- 
fttthem.fi    Hence  there  is  the  strongest  probability,  if  not  a  clear 

•  pp.  191. 309.  310,-6.  337.  t  pp.  191. 493. 

t  pp.  300.  SOS.  §  pp.  490—493.  ||  3  Pbt.L  16-18. 

t  To  the  person  manifested  in  the  Oracular  Presence,  the  name  Jehovah, 
jear  given  to  creatures,  had  been  applied  hundreds  of  times  in  the  O.  T. 
Harefiesthe  absolute  proof  of  divinity.    If  the  Transfia 


proof  of  divinity.    If  the  Transfiguration  be 

•saoot  any  reference  to  those  ancient  manifestations,  it  may  be  an  intimation 

(Bmay,p.9Sa.)  a  2 
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**fen-  certainty,  that  in  giving  the  title  God  to  Jesus,  ho  remenibered  sat 
dix  £.  ^11^  ^  ^  Ancient  Manifestations  and  Records. 

If  the  Redeemer's  Divine  Commission  and  his  fidelity  •»  »  Again 
had  been  all  that  Peter  intended  to  prove  by  hia  refocence  to  ibt 
Transfiguration,  no  sufficient  reason  appeals,  why  he  did  not  rathet 
sefer  to  the  Lord's  multitudinous  miracles,  or  to  hia  resurrection.  Bat 
if  his  object  was  to  prove  the  higher  doctrinp  of  hia  Divinity,  and  bis 
identity  with  the  Oracular  Presence,  the  Transfiguration  not  only 
possessed  advantages  as  an  evidence,  but  also  presented  a  scene,  which 
by  aweing  and  delighting  the  mind,  cherished  the  appropriate  reicrcoot 
and  love,  whesewith  a  truth  so  glorious  should  ever  be  oontemplatei 
—Having  thus  disposed  of  one  inquiry,  we  proceed  to  the. 

Second.  Of  the  two  senses  of  the  word  Christ, — Israel's  long  en- 
petted  Deliverer, — and — IssaePs  ancient  and  almighty  Guardian,  incmrmk 
for  man's  salvation, — did  not  the  latter,  and  loftier  sense  prevail  in  lbs 
apostle's  mind,  when  he  wrote  the  title, — 'oar  God  and  Saviowr  Jem 
Christ' ;  ibntiB,  Jesus,  the  Anointed  On*?*  The  staring  of  the  question, 
almost  supplies  the  answen  And  if  the  reader  will  substitute  int 
the  one,  and  then  the  other,  of  the  above  phrases  (for  conveniens! 

4  Christ'  used  in  abbreviating  the  latter  to  Israel's  s  falsify 

the  loftier  sense.  Guardian,}  he.  will  feel,  I  think,  that  the 

second  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  other  parts  of  the  clause,  than 
the  first.  Our  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus,  IsracTs  long  expected  DeUsrrer, 
is  felt  not  to  be  so  natural,  and  so  evidently  the  sense  of  the  Apostle, 
as  oar  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus,  Israel's  Almighty  Guardian,  flu* 
text,  therefore,  adds  somewhat  to  the  evidence  that  the  word  Christ  is 
in  various  places  a  divine  title. 

Leaving  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  which  contain  little,  if  asj- 
thing,  to  our  present  purpose,  we  pass  now  to  those  apostolick  ktteo 
in  which  Jews  were  addressed  conjointly  with  Gentiles :  these  harisf 
been  brought  by  a  process  of  instruction,  to  embrace  with  an  inteUitsst 


of  divinity,  afactwhiohiii]^  . 

but  could  not  prore  it  Also  the  words  "beloved  Son"  (Matt.  xriL  6.)** 
they  had  no  reference  to  the  ancient  Scripture*,  especially  Ps.  iL  7.,  migstb* 
readily  explained  in  a  sense  far  short  of  divinity;  and  the  Transfiguration  to 
viewed  merely  as  an  hoar  of  miraculous  but  mim— nfag  grmAi^     Seep.  IH» 


*  I  thus  remind  the  reader  that  Christ  and  Anointed  are  the  same, 
the  latter  term  is  used  in  the  P.  V.  of  the  O.  T. :  the  substitotion  of  it  ia 
several  passages  of  the  N.  T.  may  help  the  mind  to  recognise  the  idsatS} 
x>f  the  Person.    See  1  San.  h.  10. 86.    Ps.  h,  8.  and  m%  1»L  191—**.  4m\ 
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Mi  the  position,  which  to  the  former  was  a  primary  and  fundamental  appen- 
itaciplc,  that  Jesus  is  the  ancient  Occupant  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Dl^J^'t 
Isjaple,  Incarnate. 
*■■'  Paul's  epistles  of  this  kind,  arranged  according  to  the  apparent 

of  the  persons  addressed,  are  those  to  the  Romans,  Colossians, 
,and  Philippians.  With  these  may  Arrangement  of 

those  to  Philemon  and  Titus,  both  PauTs  Epistles. 

JMiem  advanced  Gentile  Christians.  We  thus  leave  the  epistles  to 
■to  Thessalonians,  and  Corinthians,  and  that  to  the  Galatians,  as 
Bitten  to  believers  of  inferiour  growth,  to  be  considered  afterward. 
oust  five  may,  for  distinction,  be  called  the  Rudimental  Epistles; 
he  others,  the  Perfective  ones.*    Instead  of  examining  each  of  these 

ts  separately,  it  may  be  better  to  bring  together  the  similar 

of  them  all,  so  far  as  suitable  to  our  purpose. 
i 

V  Resembling  the  expression  of  the  apostle  Peter  last  considered, 
{pi  find  the  following  three,  from  the  pen  of  Paul ;  which  are  copied 
store  at  translated  by  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith. 

ix.  5. Israelites whose  are  the  fathers ;  and  from  whom  is 

the*  Christ,  as  it  respects  (he  flesh,  he  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed 

for  ever;  Amen.f 

v.  5. The  kingdom  of  [him  who  is]  the  Christ  and  God.$ 

trrus  ii.  13.    Waiting  for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious  appearance  of 

our  Great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  $ 
To  these  may  be  added  the  following,  by  another  apostle. 
Hn  4.. . .  denying  our  only  Sovereign  ||  and  Lord,  Jesus  Christy 

Leaving  all  questions  concerning  the  reading  and  construction  of 
these  passages,  as  matters  already  settled,1f  it  may  here  be  inquired, 

•  It  is  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  see,  that  the  adaptation  of  Paul's 
tjfaties  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  their  consequent 
wmrmtj  of  contents  and  character,  are  beginning  to  be  investigated  by  Conti- 
Mntal  divines.  Knapp  has  this  sentence :  •*  We  may  see  the  different  method 
is  which  they  [the  Apostles]  addressed  Jews  and  heathen,  by  comparing  the 
dbwurses  of  Paul  contained  in  the  Acts,  and  also  his  epistles  to  the  Hebrews 
tod  Galatians,  with  those  to  the  Thessalonians."  Lectures  on  Christian 
Thsology.  Sec.  xii.  II.  2.  (1.)  ;>.  67.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  proceeded 
*fery  little  way  in  this  important  and  interesting  research. 

1 8cr.  Test.  III.  300.  J  S.  T.  III.  317.  §  S.  T.  III.  319.  note  83. 

||  8.  T.  III.  192.     The  word  God  is  ejected  by  Griesbach. 

Y  Tor  the  evidence  and  arguments  on  these  topicks,  I  refer  to  the  elaborate 
vl  well  known  work,  by  which  I  have  been  so  greatly  assisted,  Dr.  J.  P. 
8Wth's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah.  The  last  four  notes  show  where 
"tosh  of  these  passages  is  found. 
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appen-  first,  whether  Paul's  ready  attribution  of  Deity  to  the  Mediator  «an  be 
DI^J^        Postages  where  Paul  traced  in  anj  degree  to  each  views  ef 

calls  Jesus  "God."  His  Ancient  Manifestation*,  at  are  indi- 

cated in  this  Essay ;  and  then,  whether  the  word  Christ  in  these 
extracts,  is  a  Divine  title. 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  derives,  from  the  religions  history  of 
Paul,  a  very  strong  probability,  not  to  say  certainty ;  which  is  made  jet 
stronger,  by  some  other  passages  of  his  writings. 

Immediately  after  his  conversion,  'he  preached  Jesus  in  the  jsss- 
gogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  GedS*  But,  in  what  sense  did  he  use  that 
title?  It  has  been  assumed  in  a  former  page,t  that  it  was  in  tat 
ordinary  sense  of  the  Jews,  as  denoting  Him  who  was  revealed  in  tat 
ancient  oracular  Presence.  Of  that  assumption,  it  may  be  of  use  to 
state  here  some  additional  proof. 

He  had  been  educated  in  Jerusalem,  a  studious  and  seskw 
Pharisee  •,  J  hence,  like  many  of  the  rulers, §  and  the  populace  of  that 
city,  he  regarded  it  as  a  Divine  title,  derived  originally  from  the  As- 
Early  influence  of  the  cient  Scriptures.    As  the  visible  and 

ancient  Manifestations  local  manifestations  of  the  Deity  had 

on  the  mind  of  Saul.  a  very  important  share  in  originating 

the  Scriptural  idea  of  that  Mysterious  Person,  to  whom  the  appella- 
tion "Son"  was  divinely  given;  so  the  memory  of  these  manifestation!, 
especially  in  ardent,  vigorous,  and  contemplative  minds,  like  that  of 
Paul,  would  be  almost  constantly  associated  with  its  use.  He  could 
not  but  know,  that  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  this  title  had  been,  by  the 
Council's  solemnly  condemning  him  to  death, indignantly  denied :  tod 
he  had  long  perceived  that  if  Jesus  was.  as  his  disciples  affirmed,  actu- 
ally raised  from  the  dead,  that  event  was  itself  an  emphatick  affirma- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Great  Supreme,  that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Son 
of  God.  Sincerely  disbelieving  the  alleged  event,  ||  and  detesting  the 
inference,  he  aimed  at  the  extermination  of  the  sect:  when,  lot— the 
actual  sight  of  Jesus,  and  his  words,  convince  him  that  the  Crucified 

*  Acts  ix.  SO.  Griesbach.  f  pp.  522,-3. 

t  Acts  xxii.  3.  xxiii.  6.  xxvi.  4,  5.    Gal.  i.  13,  14. 

§  Whatever  might  be  the  real  belief  of  the  Jewish  leaders  of  opinion,  con- 
cerning the  plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  (on  which  point  a  doubt  hat 
been  intimated,  p.  607.  <5r  n.  *t.)  they  knew  that  the  existence  of  a  Son  of  God 
of  snper-angelick  dignity  had  been  extensively  believed ;  and  when  they 
the  term  at  all,  employed  it  in  the  current  sense. 

||  Acts  xxvi  9.    1  Tim.  L  IS. 
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i  indeed  alive— is  the  Son  of  God.  The  sudden  blaze  of  glory,  a  appem- 
righlness  greater  than  that  of  the  sun  at  noonday,  *  aided  this  con-  ^_,* 
iction;  it  was  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  the  Universal  Ruler ;  and  it 
Bsembled,  while  it  greatly  surpassed,  the  risible  glory  wherein  Jehovah 
ad  been  revealed  of  old.  The  ancient  manifestations  could  not  fail 
>  be  considered  anew,  with  a  deeper  and  more  solemn  interest :  the 
Kvine  Spirit  operated  on  bis  soul;  'it  pleated  Godf  said  he, — 'to 
neal  his  Son  in  wie:'  \  and  when,  after  a  few  days,  he  argued  in  pub- 
ck  that  Jesus  'is  the  Son  of  Godf  t  both  he  and  his  audience,  the  Jews 
f  Damascus,  must  necessarily  have  thought  of  the  ancient  manifesta- 
0ns,  as  revealing  the  Person  to  whom  that  lofty  title  belonged. 

To  the  Gospel,  as  he  first  declared  it,  Paul  ever  firmly  adhered  ;§ 
ray  years  after,  on  repeated  occasions  of  great  solemnity,  II  he  related 
r  referred  to  his  memorable  interview  with  the  Lord ;  the  impulse  it 
ommunicated  to  his  soul  was  not  superseded  by  the  experience  or 
sflections  of  a  long  and  eventful  minis-  Uniformity  of  Paul '« 

ry,H  nor  even  by  the  splendours  of  the  Apostolick    teaching. 

iird  heaven,**  or  the  secrets  of  paradise?**  for  nearly  twenty  years 
fter  his  mysterious  visit  to  those  regions, tt  he  declares  what  he  saw 
mx  Damascus  as  the  great  impulsive  cause  of  his  apostolick  career ;  JJ 
nd  he  distinctly  refers  to  it  in  his  last  letter  to  Timothy,  §§  written 
ot  long  before  his  martyrdom.  The  view  which  he  first  received  of  the 
ffintty  of  Jesus,  he  retained  through  life  ;  tn  that  first  view,  the 
ndent  manifestations  were  prominent ;  it  is  therefore  inferred,  that  his 
lind  dwelt  in  some  degree  on  these,  when  he  gave  to  Jesus,  in  the 
hove  passages,  the  appellation,  "Goo,"  and  "Christ." 

To  this  evidence  from  PauPs  religious  history,  may  be  added  some 
torn  a  remarkable  paragraph  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  of 
rhich  the  following  well  considered  and  exact  version  has  been  given 
y  Dr.  Smith;  to  whose  elaborate  and  candid  investigations,  the  reader 
I  referred  for  an  ample  defence  of  the  particular  expressions.  (5)  'Let 
Ut  disposition  be  in  yon  which  was  even  in  Christ\\\  Jesus,  (6)who  [though] 

»  Acts  xxii.  6.    xxvi.  13.  f  Gal.  i.  Iff,  16.  t  Acts  ix.  20,  22. 

$  Acts  xxvL  22.    Gal.  i.  8.  16—20.    ii.  2,  6.    2  Tim.  i. 13.    iv.  7. 

||  1  Cor.  ix.  1.    Acts  xxii.  6 — 11.    xxv.  19.    xxvi.  12 — 19. 

IT  2  Cor.  xi.  23—33.  ••  2  Coa.  xii.  2—4. 

\f  2  Coa.  xii.  2.    Acts  xx.  1—3.    rxiv.  S7.  tt  Acts  xxvi.  12—23* 

ft  2  Tim.  i.  11.    ii.  8.    iv.  7. 
fill  The  petition  of  Christ  before  Jesus  is  to  be  noticed  after  a  while. 
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«ppen-  existing  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  esteem  it  an  object  to  be  caught  at  s> 
D1X  E         Phil.il  be  on  a  parity  with  God:  (J)but  emptied  himself, 


5 — 1 1 .  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  becoming  in  the  Ukeness  ef 

men:  {8)  and  being  found  in  condition  as  a  man*  he  humbled  hiwuelf, 
becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross*  (9)  Wherefsn 
also  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  hath  bestowed  upon  him  the  Hill 
which  is  above  every  name :  (10)  that,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  but 
may  bow,  of  heavenly,  and  earthly  and  infernal  beings:  (11)  and  tkst 
every  tongue  may  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord,  unto  the  glory  sf 
God  the  Father:  • 

Such  is  the  passage :  hut  in  commenting  on  it,  neither  Dr.  Water- 
land,  one  of  whose  celebrated  sermons  is  on  this  text,f  nor  Dr.  Smith, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  has  sufficiently  apprehended  the  force  of  tte 
expression,  *  in  the  form  of  GodJ*  They  both  remark  in  it  a  designed 
contrast  to  the  subsequent  phrase,  •  the  form  of  a  tenant,9  and  argoe 
very  justly,  that  as  the  latter  expression  denotes  that  he  was  really  mm, 
not  merely  that  he  appeared  like  a  man,  so  the  former  denotes  that  he 
was  really' God f  not  merely  that  he  appeared  like  God 4  But  they  do 
not  notice  the  further  argument,  which  seems  to  have  equal  strength, 
that  as  the  latter  expression  denotes  not  merely  that  he  was  man  in 
reality,  but  also  that  he  was  evidenced  to  other  men,  and  openly  the** 
to  be  such,  so  the  former  implies,  not  only  that  he  was  essentially  God, 
but  that  he  was  manifested  and  acknowledged  to  be  divine. §  Of  the 
%form  of  Godf  this  essay,  I  conceive,  points  out  the  legitimate  interpre-  |i 
tation,  by  showing  that  the  Son  was  visibly  manifested  from  the  time  of 
Abraham ;  ||  that  as  the  frequency  and  the  visibility  of  his  manifestations 


•  Phil.  iL  5—11.  Scr.  Test.  II.  866.  III.  230.  As  this  extract  is  lonfr 
for  the  convenience  of  reference,  the  beginning  of  each  verse  is  marked  by  to 
number. 

t  The  fifth  of  'Eight  Sermons  in  defence  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  JtW 
Christ  *    Cambridge,  1 720, 

t  Waterland,  p.  153,  Ac.    Smith,  II.  381—385, 

§  That  deservedly  popular  commentator,  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  in  sis 
note  on  Phil.  ii.  5  8,  thus  explains  the  phrase  under  consideration.  "He  W 
been  "  in  the  form  of  God ;"  he  appeared  in  divine  majesty  and  glory,  a*  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  all,  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  all  the  angels  worships 
him  as  God,  One  with  and  co-equal  to  the  Father.  He  had  manifested  W 
self  as  Jehovah,  to  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  the  church  of  Israel,  throngs 
successive  ages  ;"  <fec.  <fec. 

||  From  the  series  of  manifestations  commencing  with  the  first  to  Abraham, 
it  may  be  argued  with  great  probability  that  the  earliest  communications  of  the 
Deity  to  man,  in  Eden,  and  afterward,  were  made  by  the  Second  Divine  Penes; 
an  ofpimon  which  was  common  among  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  has  born  heM 
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the  grandeur  of  his  divine  attributes  was  more  openly  appen- 

;•  until  the  revelation  of  the  Son,  under  the  Old  Testament,  D1X  ^" 

its  highest  pitch  of  sublimity  and  glory,  in  the  times  of  ^^^ 

and  Ezekiel.f    He  was  'in  the  form  of  god'.    While  the 

Father  was  still  his  acknowledged  Superiour,  the  glory  of 

,  manifestations,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  perfections,  overpowered 

[human  thought.    Two  very  different  courses  of  proceeding,  from 

period,  may  be  contemplated  as  possible.     Either  first,  all  inti- 

of  his  subordination  to  the  Father  might  have  been  laid  aside, 

a  foil  equality  of  glory,  and  of  office,  asserted :  or  secondly,  the  de- 

of  his  majesty  might  be  suspended,  and  the  memory  of  it 

to  fade;  the  divine  honours  hitherto  received  by  the  Son, 

be  transferred  to  the  Almighty  Father,  while  intimations  were 

of  the  Son's  coming  in  a  meaner  form.  J    The  former  of  these 

was,  I  apprehend,  what  the  apostle  denies,  when  he  says,  He 

not  esteem  it  an  object  to  be  caught  at  to  be  on  a  parity  with  God  ;'  § 

latter  is  affirmed,  in  the  words,  He  '  emptied  himself,  taking 

i  farm  of  a  servant?  &c.  &c.    If  the  reader  should  view  the  subject 

light,  he  will  readily  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the  ancient 

of  the  Son  were  reverently  remembered  by  the  Apostle, 

he  gave  the  title  *  God9  to  Jesus. 

The  former  of  the  two  inquiries  stated  at  the  head  of  p.  540,  having 

Aas  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  latter  of  them  need  not 

detain  the  reader  more  than  a  moment.    The  method  proposed  on  p. 

488,  for  ascertaining  'Christ  to  be  a  divine  title  in  2  Pet.  i.  1,  is 

applicable  here  also,  and  will  suggest  an  affirmative  answer;  which 

;  ©ay  receive  some  confirmation  from  1  Cor.  z.  9,  to  be  noticed  in  a 

'  subsequent  page;  and  from  Heb.  xi.  26,  already  commented  on  in  p. 

:  433,  in  both  which  places  the  Logos  as  anciently  manifested  is  called 

|   CkrisL    It  may  be  further  confirmed  by  Paul's  quotation  of  Isa.  xlv. 

V/wne  of  the  most  popular  commentators.  See  Scott  cm  Gen.  iii.  8.  But 
•the  evidence  is  not  so  direct  and  clear,  and- the  argument  of  this  Essay  did 
Ut  require  me  to  notice)  the  times  before  Abraham,  they  are  not  mentioned 
W 

•  pp.  263.  281.  344.  348.  363,-5.  t  pp.  344—351. 

t  p.  278.  n.  IT.  362—355.  381.  392—398. 

h  The  paraphrase  of  the  whole  passage  given  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  fScr* 
*•&  II.  384,-5. )  coincides  well  with  this  view,  to  a  great  extent ;  and  differs 
4Wy  in  leaving  without  express  notice,  the  ancient  Divine  manifestation*. 
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appem-  23.#  in  Rom.  m.  10—12.—*  We  thmil  mil  Miami  hefort  tkejuijmmt  seat 
*™U- of  Christ  For  it  it  written,  [As]  I  Uwe,smitk  the  Lord,  every  hte  thsM 
RoM.xiv.  bow  to  ate,  end  every  Umgme  shell  confess  to  0§L 

10 — 12.  So  then  every  owe  of  us  shell  yive  meeowsi  of  htSMsmf 

to  God?  Here  what  was  uttered  of  old  by  Jehovah,  is  quoted  by  tkf 
apostle  as  the  language  of  Jesus.  Immediately  before  intrododsf 
his  quotation,  when  the  drift  and  the  rery  terms  of  it  were  already  ia 
his  thought,  and  on  the  point  of  being  penned,  he  has  occasJtnto 
mention  the  Person  from  whom  the  announcement  proceeds;  and  be 
uses  for  this  purpose  simply  the  appellation  '  Christ*  This  might 
not  have  been  improper,  perhaps,  if  that  word  had  only  denoted  ds) 
Sariour  as  he-existed  alter  his  inearnation;  but  it  was  the  more  natural 
and  appropriate,  as  Christ  was  an  ancient  title  of  his  Divine  Niton, 
in  use  long  before,  and  during,  the  time  of  Isaiah ;  whose  contempomki 
would  readily  understand  the  words  in  question  to  be  a  communkatka 
from  thb  Divine  SoN.f  We  may  therefore  well  believe  that  that 
ancient  sense  of  the  term  Christ,  bearing  a  particular  reference  to  ikt 
visible  manifestations,  is  included  in  the  apostle's  meaning  here. 

If  these  and  similar  arguments  should,  to  some  minds,  appear  not 
altogether  conclusive,  they  are  yet  sufficient  for  their  intended  purpose; 

•  From  the  Scr.  Test  I.  398.  I  copy  the  following  exact  version  of  tat 
context. 

Isaiah  xlr.  21—25. 

21.    "  I  Jehovah,  and  no  God  betidet  me : 

"  God  the  righteous  and  the  Saviour  ;  none  except  me. 

22.  "  Look  unto  me,  and  receive  Miration, 
44  All  the  farthest  regions  of  the  earth  ; 
44  For  1  am  God,  ana  there  is  none  besides. 

23.  "  By  myself  I  have  sworn :  the  troth-word  hath  issued  from  my  month ; 
44  And  it  shall  not  be  recalled : 
44  That  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow. 
44  Every  tongue  shall  swear  [homage.] 


24.    *•  Of  me  shall  it  be  said, 4  Surely  in  Jehovah  is  righteousness  and  strength : 
"  Unto  him  they  shall  come,  and  all  who  scorn  him  shall  be  confounded. 


»4 


in 


2ft.    **  In  Jehovah  all  the  race  of  Israel  shall  have  righteousness  and  shall  triumph.' 

I  also  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  luminous  statement  by  Dt.  S.  of 
u  the  argument  of  the  citation,"  in  pp.  400—402. 

t  See  p.  345.    As  in  king  Solomon's  dedication  prayer,  (p.  276.)  soke* 
the  expressions  seem  to  denote,  not  either  Person  distinctly,  but  JaaoVAt* 
irrespectively  of  personal  distinctions.    Here  we  have  the  language  of  tkf 
Divine  Father,  and  also  of  the  Sox;  of  the  One  as  much  as  the  Other.  Unrigs* 
apparently  be  quoted  as  the  language  of  either ;  but  as  it  suited  the  aposttVl 
purpose  to  ascribe  it  to  the  latter,  he  was  guided  to  do  so.     And  the  eoateit 
may  show  that  in  this  there  was  a  special  propriety ;  inasmuch  as  the  revelation 
mentioned  in  vv.  19,  21,  had  been  made  oy  the  Second  Person,  and  it  was  Ha, 
who  in  every  age  had  stood  forward  as  the  Great  Opponent  of  the  false  goto  if 
•the  heathen,  mentioned  in  v.  90.  See  pp.  962,-3. 354,-6. 
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icfh  is  to  preclude  an  objection,  rather  than  to  augment  the  direct  appen- 
dence.  It  is  in  the  third  and  fourth  sections  *  that  the  conclusive  Dlx  *■. 
laments  are  contained,  which  show  that  the  word  Christ  is  frequently 
ad  in  Scripture  as  a  divine  title ;  Doubtful  instances  of  use 

id  confirmations  occur  in  the  sub-  to  preclude  an  objection. 

■{Dent  ones.f  But  if  no  trace  of  this  use  of  the  word  had  appeared 
^the  Apostolick  Epistles,  it  might  have  been  suspected  that  some 
lay  concealed  in  those  arguments.  This  suspicion  is  avoided 
traces  be  found ;  and  even  dubious  ones  arc  of  use.  They  are 
it  to  remove  an  objection  founded  on  the  supposed  silence  of 
i  Inspired  Epistles :  for  they  show  that  the  silence  caunot  be  proved. 
Since  then,  according  to  these  remarks,  some  considerable  degree  of 
tinty  in  the  traces  found  in  the  apostolick  writings,  of  the 
it  use  of  the  word  Christ  as  a  divine  title,  will  Coloss, 

deprive  those  traces  of  all  weight  in  the  argument,  iii.  1 G. 

Miotice  the  occurrence  of  such  in  another  passage.    In  Col.  iii.  1 6, 
have  the  injunction,  'Let  the  word  of  Christ  dtoell  in  you  richly  in  all 
,,•  teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 

m songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  God.*  J     It  is  doubt- 

hi  possible  to  suppose  that  by  Hhe  word  of  Christ*  the  apostle  meant 
tore  chiefly  the  facts  and  instructions  contained  in  the  apostolick 
writings :  but  it  is  at  least  equally  possible,  (according  to  the  use  of 
tto  tide  ' Spirit  of  Christ*  in  1  Pet.  i.  11.,)  to  consider  that  Hhe  word 
•f  Christ'1  in  Col.  iii.  16,  denoted  the  Ancient  Scriptures;  or  rather 
that,  according  to  the  comments  of  Bp.  Davenant  §  and  other  excellent 
interpreters.  ||  the  whole  Scripture,  both  the  ancient,  and  the  apos- 
tolick, is  intended. 

•  pp.  193—223. 

ipp.  231.  377.  (447—460.  466,-7).  477,-8.  491.  493.  497-  612.  614—616. 
H2-624.  629—634. 

I  God  is  substituted  for  the  Lord,  on  the  authority  of  Griesbach,  #c.  Afc. 

I  Bp.  Davenant's  Exposition  of  this  epistle  is  well  known  and  much  es- 
teemed. It  is  in  the  Latin  language,  and  was  published  in  1627.  I  translate 
w  remarks,  in  the  hope  that  this  essay  may  find  attentive  readers  among  those 
^o  are  unacquainted  with  that  language.  After  observing  that  the  Gospel  is 
Jghtly  called  the  word  of  Christy  he  adds,  "  But  also  the  whole  Scripture  may 
*  called  the  word  of  Christ  for  the  same  reasons.  For  before  his  incarna- 
tion Christ  inspired  by  his  Spirit  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets.  2  Pet.  i.  21. 
"t,he  was  himself  the  Looos,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  who  under  the  Old 
Testament  was  seen  by  Moses."  <fec.  <kc.  <fcc. 

||  The  late  Ilev.  Thomas  Scott  says  in  his  commentary,  on  this  place,  "  By 
fe  voord  of  Christ  the  whole  of  the  sacred  scripture  seems  to  be  meant ;  which 
*u  all  from  him,  as  "the  Light  of  the  World,"  and  the  personal  Word  of 
God;  and  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  all  related  to  him.'  The  same  senti- 
ment is  implied  in  the  comments  of  several  others. 

CEssav,  p.  d65.)  T  2 
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after-        In  favour  of  this  extension  of  the  term  to  the  Imditieh  ScriptuH|. 

oix  b.  jt  may  ie  remarked  that  in  most  of  his  epistles,  Paul  not  onlj  qnqf 
freely  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  inculcates  its  'mp*^«"fft  * 
Christian  believers,  and  exhorts  to  the  right  use  of  it-*  In  tkfc 
epistle  to  the  Colussians,  if  the  passage  under  consideration  be  ntf 
such,  there  is  not  any  reference  of  this  kind  to  the  Old  Testament, 
from  first  to  last.  Again;  the  word  "psalms,"  though  occasionally 
used,  perhaps,  for  devout  compositions  written  by  Christians,  is  mm 
frequently  employed  iu  the  New  Testament  for  the  collection  of  in- 
spired odes  preserved  under  that  title  in  the  Old  Testament.  Andi( 
as  able  scholars  have  decided,  t  it  be  so  used  here,  the  train  and  con- 
nexion of  the  apostle's  thoughts  will  show,  that  in  the  previous  cImn, 
Hhe  word  of  Christ '  must  be  taken  to  include  those  ancient  odes.  Onoi 
more;  if  the  word  "wisdom"  has  in  this  verse  any  thing  of  lint 
peculiar  sense  which  it  appears  to  bear  hi  Prow  viii.  I,  12,  &c.  ICe* 
ri.  0, 7. (compare  iii.  I — I.)  of  which  sense  an  intimation  has  been  gives 
in  p.  294, — Ufie  word  of  Christ'  must  denote  here,  the  great  storehoosf 
of  that  wisdom,  aud  must  doubtless  include  the  writings  of  the  Ola1 
Testament.  £ 

If  this  be  now  admitted,  there  remains -the  further  inquiry,  whether 
'Christ'*  means  here  the  Predicted  Deliverer,  or  the  Divine  and  anciently 
manifested  Son ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  application  of  the  phrase 
'wont  of  Christ,'  in  this  verse,  to  the  Old  Testament,  was  made  chiety 
because  it  contains  predictions  of  a  Saviour  to  be  born  in  a  subse- 
quent age,  or  principally  because  it  contains  records  of  the  ancient 
manifestations  and  proceedings  of  the  Divine  Son,  and  copious 
messages  from  himself  to  his  subjects. in  Israel,  and  the  ancient  world. § 

•  The  following  are  specimen*  of  the.  manner  in  which  the  Apostle  incul- 
cates, bv  Quotations,  or  by  injunctions,  attention  to  the  O.  T.  Scriptures.  Rom. 
x.  J 1.  "xiii.  8— 10.  xv.  3,  4. 9—13.  xvi.  25r-27.  1  Cor.  i.  31.  ii.  13.  «. 
8—10.  x.  1.6.  11.  xv.  3.  2  Cor.  i.  20.  vi.  2.  16-18.  ix.  9.  Gal.  iii.  8. 
iv.  21.27.  30.     Era.  ii.  20.    iv.  8.     v.  14.  19.    vi.  17.     Phil.  (ii.  16.) 

In  tlu*  Epistle  to  the  Colossiana,  the  places  approaching  the  nearest  to  tht 
above  character,  are  c//.  L  23.  25.  26.    ii.  2.  8.  1 7.    iii.  16.    iv.  3. 

t  Schleusner  in  his  elaborate  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  under 
the  word  1NALMOS,  enumerates  the  following  places  in  which  the  book  of 
sacred  odes  preserved  in  the  O.  T.  is  denoted  by  it.  Luke  xx.  42.  xxiv.  44. 
Acts  i.  20.     xiii.  33.     Eph.  v.  19.     Col.  iii.  16. 

I  Some  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  wisdom  in  1  Cor.  ii.  t> 8,  and 

some  other  place*,  will  be  found  in  Section  xiv.,  a  few  pages  from  the  begin* 
uinj*. 

9  If  the  Old  Testament  be  understood  according  to  the  principles  of  this 
Essay,  a  very  large  portion  of  it,  considerably  more  than  half,  most  be  viewed 
is  having  a  closer  connexion  with  the  Divine  Son,  than  with  his  Mysterious 
•(father. 
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•As  the  prophecies  concerning  his  human  ministry  arc  few  and  brief,  appeiu 
In  comparison  of  the  passages  relating  to  Him  as  Divine,  the  latter  D^^ 
•opposition  is  the  more  probable.  It  also  agrees  best  with  the  general 
•train  of  the  epistle,  with  the  immediate  context,  and  with  Peter's 
calling  the  Divine  Agent  that  inspired  the  prophets, '  the  Sjririt  nf 
CkrUt.'**  The  epistle  contains  not  far  from  its  commencement,  one 
of  the  most  copious  and  sublime  declarations  of  the  Divine  glory  of  the 
Mediator,  that  is  anywhere  to  be  found :  f  and  in  the  context,  in  v.  13., 
'Christ '  is  mentioned,  not  as  purchasing,  or  pleading  for,  but  as  grouting 
forgiveness;  an  evident  prerogative  of  the  Deity.  In  v.  15.  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  amended  reading  of  Griesbach,  adopted  without  hesita- 
\  tion  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  the  blessing  which  is  elsewhere  J  called  "  the 
peace  of  God,11  is  mentioned  as  'the  jteaee  ef  Christ.'  In  writing  this 
whole  paragraph  of  Scripture,  the  Apostle  had  evidently  the  Divine 
nature  of  the  Mediator  principally  in  his  view,  and  used  Christ'  as  a 
4Hvine  title. 


i. 


£ 
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It  may  now  be  of  use  to  place  together,  the  passage  last  mentioned, 
and  two  others,  from  which  the  mistakes  of  transcribers  had  excluded 
the  word  Christ,  but  to  which  it  has  been  restored  3  Emen- 

by  Griesbach,  ou  the  ample  authority  of  the  most  dations. 

ancient  Manuscripts.     In  the  former  two,  the  word  God  had  been 
substituted ;  in  the  last,  Lard. 

Epbks.  v.  21.    Submitting  yourselves  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of 

Christ 
Colosb.  iii.  15.    And  let  the  peace  of  Christ  rule  in  your  hearts. 
Philemon   20.    {Dr.  J.  P.  Smith)  Yea,  my  brother,  let  me  have  this 

gratification,  in  the  Lord;  allay  my  anxieties,  in  Christ  § 

These  mistakes  of  copyists,  ouing  perhaps  to  a  prevalent  custom 
of  erroneous  quotation,  seem  to  indicate  a  decreasing  sense  of  the 
lofty  significancy  of  the  word  Christ;  but  show  the  general  conviction 
In  ancient  times,  that  the  regard  enjoined  in  the  passages  was  of  so 
high  and  reverential  a  character,  that  the  Object  of  it  must  of  ne- 

rity  be  Divine. 

Like  the  Apostle  Peter,  in  the  case  already  considered, ||  Paul  in 

•  .1  Pet.  i.  II.  pp.  634,-5.  t  Coloss.  i.  13—18. 

I  Phil.  iv.  7.  Compare  J  own  xiv.  27. 

t  i.  e.  "for  the  sake  of  Christ."    Scr.  Test.  III.  283. 

||  1  PET.iii.  16./>/>.  636,~6\ 
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i-  quoting  or  alluding  10  a  passage  of  Imii 
"  'Jrhm'ah.'     The  prophet  wrote, 

il-v.  Iv  1.)       Arise,  shine;  for  thy  light  is  come, 

And   tin-  gloktof  JEHOVAH  ia risen  upon  the*. 
The  apre tie  modified  'he  passage,  blending  it  perhaps  withotban,1 
(Em.  v.   11.1     Awake  thou  that  deepest. 
And  ariie  from  the  dead, 
And  Crust  iball  give  thee  light 
We  hate  here  the  sense  of  llie  words, '  lie  glory  of  the  LmdV 
the  word  'Jehovah'  singly,  represented  in  the  apostolick  quotation 
the  word  '  Christ;  '—a  turn  of  expression  which  appears  natural 
easy,  if  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  prophet  knew .  thi 

Eph.  Essence,  the  Second   was  a  distinct  Person  from 

t.I  4.  First,  that  he  had  long  borne  the  title  'Christ,'  and 

He  from  whom  Jerusalem's  promised  illumination 
also,  that  the  apostle  had  regard  Ic  these  facts  when  ho  altered 
phraseology  of  the  prophet ;  and  by  changing  the  expression,  di 
only  the  more  vividly  to  represent  his  sense.     But  if  all  this  be 
the  apostle's  change  of  the  expression  does  not  seem  so  natural 
proper.     This, therefore,  is  another  place   where  'Chritf  appear* 
huvr  been  used  by  Paul,  as  a  divine  title. 

Such  readers  as  may  be  convinced  by  tfte  arguments  adduced, 

the  word  CArtV;  often  bears  the  loftier  sense  here  pleaded  for, 

The  loftier  tense  of 'Christ'  readily  apply  it  in  their  reading 

discernible  in  other  places.  the  New  Testament,  in  many  o 

ss.t  under  the   guidimr-    ■■         i        jaj    ■    ■;■.■.  rather  than 
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taltatfott in  heaven.*  On  the  other  hand,  when  Christ  was  placed  appen- 
nty  it  would  more  naturally  fix  attention  on  his  divine  nature,  his  D1*  J^* 
ident  manifestations,  and  his  condescension  in  assuming  manhoodLf 
fence,  perhaps,  it  occurs  so  frequently  before  Jesus  in  the  two  Epistles 
i  Timothy,  whose  early  scriptural  education  gave  him  great  advan- 
ces. {  This  hint  is  the  result  of  observation  in  reading,  not  of  express 
ad  careful  research ;  which  is  left  to  others,  if  any  shall  think  fit  to 
igsge  in  it.  Some  perhaps  will  be  found,  of  the  mind  of  the  late 
Er«  Richard  Treflry,  who  thought  that u  it  cannot  be  rationally  doubted 
hat  the  New  Testament  writers  employ  the  titles  of  our  Lord  according 
l  certain  determinate  rules,  depending  upon  the  proper  signification 
f  the  terms  themselves.  "§ 

Various  other  places  might  be  selected  from  his  Perfective  Epistles, 
a  which,  by  arguments  of  more  or  less  weight,  it  might  be  shown 
hat  the  Apostle  used  the  word  '  Christ,'  as  a  divine  title;  but  the 
■ocess  would  detain  us  far  too  long :  and.  reserving  some  other  points 
B  the  seepistles  to  be  hastily  viewed,  after  the  use  of  the  word  'Christ' 
si  those  which  have  been  classed  as  'RudimcntalSW  shall  have  been 
•nunined,  we  pass  now  to  the  only  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  three  Epistles  of  John,  to  be  taken  along  with  the 
preface,  and  another  passage  of  his  Gospel,  the  Epistle  of  J udc,  and 
^*»  Revelation. 

In  the  first  eighteen  verses  of  his  Gospel,  in  the  close  of  ch.  xx, 
rtad  elsewhere, U  the  Apostle  John  inserts  truths  current  when  he 
[  Wrote,  but  not  current  in  the  Messi-  Use  of  the  word l  Chris  f 

,<■*!  period,  of  which  he  was  writing.  by   the  Apostle  John, 

These  may  be  classed  with  sentences  taken  from  his  epistles,  as  belong- 
^sg  to  the  same  date,  and  the  same  stage  of  Christian  instruction. 

fte  following  passages  have  so  much  of  mutual  relation  and  resem- 

v  As  in  Acts  x.  36.  where  the  order  is  '  Jesus  Christ ,'  and  the  reference  to 
we  anointing  indisputable. 

t  As  in  Phil.  ii.  5,  copied  on  pp.  541,-2.  where  the  reader  was  referred 
v*  All)  to  the  present  paragraph. 

t  2  Tim.  i.  5.  iii.  H-1G. 

S  '  Inquiry  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
^7*  p.  18 1 .  See  also  *  A  Table  showing  the  usage  of  the  various  appellations 
■four  Blessed  Lord  in  the  Four  Evangelists,  Acts,  and  St  Paul's  Epistle*,'  by 
J6  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  which  forms  Appendix  II.  to  Bp.  Middle  ton'8  work  on 
«  Greek  article.  (1833.)  pp.  486—496. 

||  p.  639.  IT  As  in  ch.  vii.  39.  xii  16.  41. 
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W'fu.  blanee,  that  il  will  be  of  use  to  survey  them  together.     Ala 
l>'<  *■■  the  deviations  from  tlie  Publick  Version,  arc  sanctioned  by  some  authtr 
of  established  reputation,  referred  to  in  a  foot-note. 
I.-John  xx.  .11.     But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  thai  Ji 
it  the  Chrut,  the  San  of  God ;  and  that  believing  yc  might  h 
life  through  his  name. 
2,-1  John  ii.  22.    Who  is  a  linr,  if  be  be  not  who  ilenieth  that  Jam 
the  Chritt  ?  This  is  the  aoticbriit,  be  that  denieth  both  the  Fall 
and  the  Son.* 
3.-     —     tii.  23.     And  this  is  his  commandment,  that  we  ■houtd  belitie 
the  name  of  his  Sou  Jesus  Christ. Conperr    ch.  v.  10 

4.-    —    iv.  2,3.     Every    spirit   that  confesseth   [that]  Jesus  [ii  the 

Christ  cdue  in  the   flesh f  is  of  God  :   And  every  spirit  II 
3.  confesseth  not  [that]  Jescs  [islhe]  Christ  cowa  ik  the  rtBRI 

is  not  of  God  :  Or,  according  to  Griabach,  Every  spirit  tt 

confesseth  not  Jesus,  is  not  of  God.J 
C-    —     iv.    l.'i.     Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jebl'b  is  the  Son  o* 

Con,  God  dwcllefh  in  him,  and  he  in  God. 
7.~     —       v.     1.     Whosoever   hclievelh    that  Jesus:  IS   THB   Cbrisi  t* 

bom  of  God  t 

8,-     —       v.     5.     Who  is  he    that  overcometh   the  world,  but  he  thl 

believe th  that  Jeecs  is  the  Sox  of  Con  ? 
9.-     —       v.   13.     These  things  have   1  written  unto  yon,    that  ye  mi 

know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  who  believe  on  the  name  of  th 

Son  of  God.S 

■ivers  are  gone  forth  into  the  world  j 
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E*  in  each  of  these  twelve  places  is  found,  either  an  express  statement  avpen. 
if  the  personal  dignity  of  the  Redeemer,  or  a  plain  reference  to  it  ffI^^\ 
En  No.  1 ,  the  statement  is  in  its  complete  form ;  in  the  others  we  see 
hat  form  abbreviated,  and  in  three  instances  with  other  words  ap- 
pended. In  No.  2,  and  7,  we  have  •  Jesus  is  the  Christ ' ;  in  No.  6,  and 
\,  *  Jesus  is  the  Sou  of  God? ;  in  No.  4,  5,  and  10,  *  Jesus  [is  the]  Christ 
fene  in  the  flesh?  In  No.  I  ] ,  and  12,  we  find  the  phrase  Hhe  doctrine 
)ftke  Christ,'  in  No.  3,  lthe  nams  of  his  ( that  is  of  God's)  Son  Jesus 
Vkrist?  and  in  No.  9,  'the  name  of  the  Son- of  God.1 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  Sections  of  this  Essay,*  an  examination  has 
ben  made,  by  evidence  brought  from  the  Four  Gospels,  of  the  sense 
jf  the  whole  phrase,  *  Christ ,  the  Son  of  God  J  and  of  its  two  separate 
lections,  showing  that  these  were  used  as  equivalent  terms,  though 
Horhmps  not  exactly  synonymous.!  And  in  Section  xii,  it  has  been 
bored  that  the  apostles'  idea  of  the  Divine  Son,  Israel's  Almighty 
lovereign,  was  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,}  the  revelation  of  his 
person  and  perfections  throughout  which,  has  been  traced  in  the  inter- 
mediate sections. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  John  used  the  whole  phrase  in  No. 
K  in  the  same  sense  as  the  other  three  evangelists :  and  from  the  pas- 
Bges  now  before  us,  it  may  be  proved  that  in  some  places,  like  them, 
he  used  the  single  word  u  Christ,"  to  denote  what  he  elsewhere  signi- 
|ad  by  the  less  equivocal  phrase,  the  Son  of  God.  The  argument  is 
M  follows.  In  No.  6,  and  8,  we  see  high  spiritual  privilege  connected 
ailh  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God ;  and  in  No.  7,  with  the  be- 
lief that  Jesut  is  the  Christ;  by  which  the  equivalence  of  the  titles  is  at 
least  intimated :  and  full  proof  is  found  of  that  equivalence,  by  intro- 
ineing  as  the  connecting  link  between  No.  7,  and  8, — 1  John  v.  4. 
;  Whatsoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the  world :  and  this  is  the  victory 
fkmi  overcometh  tke  world  [even"]  our  faith'9.  By  comparing  this  statement 
r.  1,  we  learn  that  victory  over  the  world  is  achieved  by  all  who 
that  Jesus  *  is  the  Christ11 :  from  v.  5,  that  it  is  gained  only  by 
■im  who  believes  that  Jesus  (u  the  Son  of  God1.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  that  whosoever  believes  Jesus  to  be  the  Christy  in  the  sense 
pherein  the  apostle  here  used  this  term,  believes  him  to  be  the  Son  of 
&o<L  If  there  were  any  who  used  the  word  Christ  in  the  sense  very 
pnralent  among  the  Jews,  for  the  Predicted  Deliverer  of  Israel, 
balding  his  descent  from  David,  while  denying  his  divinity,  it  is 

•  pp.  206— 236.  t  p.  317.  t  PP-  491—493. 
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AFrfiK-  plain  tbc  apostle  employed  it  ii 
n'K  B«  lilies  are  here  equivalent. 


Tbe  position  to  which  so  great  imparlance  is  ascribed  in  tie.  4,1 
10,  of  llie  above  passages,  that  Jenu  u  tht  Christ  come  in  the  flak,  hi 

Heretical  use  been  well  illustrated  by  that  e 

uf  tht  word.  and  prelate,  Dr.  Samuel  HorsIey,in  the  folio*, 

ing  passage.   "'The  Christ1  is  a  name  properly  alluding  to  the  inaoj 
"ration  of  the  Redeemer,  to  his  triple  office  of  prophet,  priest,  ■ 
"king,  by  die  unction  from  ahove.     But  in  the  phraseology  of  |] 
"here ticks  of  Ibe  apostoliuk  age,  it  was  used  as  a  name  of  that  Diria 
"  Being  with  whom  we  maintain,  but  they  denied,  a  union  of  the  o 
"Jesus.     To  deny,  therefore,  that  Jesus  is  ihe  Christ,  was,  in  l) 
"  sense  of  the  word  Chn-l,  to  deny  thai  he  is  the  Sort  of  God,  or  ( 
"  himself  incarnate,     lie  thitl  denii  th  Ibis,  says  the  apostle,  is  a  1 
"and   is  antichrist.     Two-  remarkable  sects  of  these  lying  antic 
"aroie  in  the  a  post  lei'  day.1-,-— the  sect  uf  the  Cerimhianhereticks,  * 
"  denied  tbc  dii  initv  uf  our  Saviour  ;  and  tbe  sect  of  the  Doceue,  « 
"denied  his  iiKiiiln.ii'J,  in!iit!t;ii!::i!L,'  thai  ibe  hiidy  of  Jesus,  and  en 
"  thing  he  apjieared  10  do  and  suffer  in  it,  was  mere  illusion, 
"both  equally  denied  the  incarnation;  both   therefore  equally  i 
"liars  and  antichrists,  ami  d>  give  equal  and  direct  contradiction  I 
"  ihe  lies  of  both,  St.  John  delivers  the  truth  iu  these  terms,  thai 
" '  Jesus  is  the  Christ  come  in  the  flesh.' "  * 

Bp.  Horsley's  version  of  the  clause  has  not  hitherto,  indeed,  I 
generally  adopted  ;  partly  perhaps  because  the  use  of  the  word  C 
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a  regard  to  the  ancient  manifestations  as  is  pleaded  for  in  this  afpen- 
?  His  express  mention  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  D^^; 
'  as  belonging  to  the  Son,  may  supply  the  answer.  c  These  things  said 
,  £muls,  when  he  saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him. "  lie  also  teaches  that 
;  iB  the  whole  series  of  divine  manifestations,  whereof  the  visible  ones 
so  important  a  part,  the  great  Revcabr  of  the  Deity  had  been  the 
/Son  of  God.  cA'o  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son, 
which  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.*{  See  ihc  use 
t.Bade  of  this  pass.ige  by  that  very  eminent  divine,  President  Jonathan 
Edwards,  in  the  note  below,  J 

In  all  the  five  places  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude§  where  the  word  Christ 
occurs,  it  is  in  close  apposition  with  other  titles  of  the  Redeemer.  If 
'the  higher  sense  of  the  word  be  regarded  as  cstab-  Epistle 

Ibhed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  that  sense  in  all  ofJudc. 

those  passages :  but  it  is  not  clear  that  any  of  them  will  furnish  a 
itfistinct  proof.     The  third  is  given  by  Dr.  J.  Pyc  Smith  thus: — %Un- 
fodiy  men,  perverting  the  grace  oj  our  God  into  impurity,  and  denying  our 
mUy  Sovereign  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  |j     In  close  connexion  with  this 
mnarkable  verse,  and  immediately  after  it, f  we  find  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  from  Egypt,  the  punishment  of  the  unbelievers  in  the  wilder- 
ness, of  the  fallen  angels,  and  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  ascribed  to 'the 
1  Lord,'  that  is,  to  the  Son  of  God;  for  he  it  is  that  is  currently  men- 
|  tioued  by  that  title  in  the  New  Testament,  and  had  been  so  named 
,  only  just  before.    As  these  events  hare  heen  ascribed  to  the  Son  in  the 
former  sections  of  this  Essay,* *  thj  present  ascription,  by  an  inspired 
1  Apostle,  confirms  that  conclusion,  and  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
;  arguments  on  which  it  is  built. 

Of  the  ten  places  where  the  word  Christ  occurs  in  the  Book  of 

*  John  xii.  41,     Isa.  vi.  pp.  344,-5.     492,  n.  J.  f  John  i.  18. 

J  "  When  we  read  of  (Jod  appearing  after  the  fall,  in  some  visible  form  or 
"outward  symbol  of  his  presence,  we  are  ordinarily,  if  not  universally,  to 
••understand  it  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  John  i.  18.  "jVo  man 
MAolA  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
*tke  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  He  is  therefore  called  the  image  of  the 
"invisible  God,  Col.  i.  15.;  intimating,  that  though  (iod  the  Father  be  invisi- 
ble, yet  Christ  is  his  iinnpe  or  representation,  by  which  he  is  seen."  History 
if  Redemption.  Period  I.  Part  i.      Works,  Lnds,  1809,  Vol.  v.  p.  24. 

§  vv.  Lrifiw,  4,  17,21. 

||  ».  4.     Scr.  Test.  III.  lfJ2.     This  has  already  been  copied  on  p.  539. 

IT  it.  5—7.  •*  /»/'.  239.  248—257. 
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.etelation,  *   1  know  not  that  any  one  caa  be  fairly  quoted  * 

mfirming  or  impairing  the  arguments  of  this  Essav 

We  have  now,  therefore,  examined  all  the  places  of  ihe  \>«  'Vc-,u 
ment  of  any  weight  in  the  argument,  where  the  word  CAHil 
e»cept  those  in  the  five  bucks  prerioui.lv  reserved:  f  wliich,  afiersb™ 
introduction,  will  next  be  surveyed. 

In  estimating  the   degree  of  significant;   in  the  won]  'tViruf, 
each  place  where  it  occurs  in  the  Hudimental  Epiatli 
Apnitalick  method  of  be  derived  from  a  general 

initiating    Grntiltt.  method  and  order,  in  which  the  glorioM 

truths  concerning  the  Redeemer  were  taught  to  those  Gentiles  i 
had  not  been  incorporated,  by  circuuicission,  with  the  Jewish  C'hm 
Such  a  view  may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  comparison  of  sevi 
passages  of  these  and  lite  other  Epistles,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle*. 

In  the  latter  book,  we  find  the  Apostle  Peter  addressing  an  assembl; 
of  such  persons,  at  the  houso  of  Cornelius  in  Cssarea ; 

Peter'i  ducourir  at  the  had  ever  listened  to  a  Christian  teacha 

.■!'■!■■■■     of    Corntliut.  hcfore.J    That  Roman  officer  had  been, 

however,  for  sumc  time  a  devout  worshipper  of  the  God  of  Israelii 
hut  might  be  very  little  acquainted  with  tbeir  sacred  hooks  or  iradi- 
i  tionary  dogmas;  and  his  inmates  and  friends  still  less.  A  discount 
to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  predicted  Deliverer  descended  from  David, 
or  that  he  was  the  same  Divine  Person  whose  Oracular  Presence  had 
uieiently  ruled  the  nation,  would  have  been  ill  adapted  I 
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mointing;*  and  his  saying,  'God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  app*n~ 
Efb/y  Ghost  and  with  power?*  almost  in  the  same  breath  with  the  *?l*]?\ 
voids,  *  Jesus  the  Anointed  One:  he  is  Lord  of  a//;'  f  would  intimate 
that  the  term  k Anointed  One?  or  Christ,  when  used  by  his  hearers  as  a 
title  of  Jesus,  was  to  be  understood,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  refer 
bo  his  mysterious  anointing  just  after  his  baptism  by  John.  X  What- 
ever was  superhuman  in  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus,  they  were  taught 
to  ascribe  to  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth;  and  so  far  is  Peter  from  intima- 
ting that  Jesus  was  himself  a  distinct  Divine  Person,  that  again,  after 
the  mention  of  his  miracles,  he  ascribes  them  to  that  Supreme  Ruler: 
he  'went  about  doing  good,  and  heating  all  that  mere  oppressed  of  the 
devil;  fob  GOD  was  with  him.1  •  Nor  is  there  in  the  whole  of  Peter's 
recorded  address  on  this  occasion,  any  hint  of  a  superiour,  much  less 
of  a  divine  nature,  belonging  to  the  person  of  Jesus. 

In  remarkable  agreement,  however,  with  the  saying  of  the  Lord, 
'The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the 
Son;  that  all  [men]  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father yk  we  find  that  Peter  in  this  first  discourse,  while  avoiding  the 
express  mention  of  his  divinity,  prepares  for  their  reaching  at  length 
that  high  belief,  by  declaring  his  office  as  Judge.  'He  commanded  us 
to  preach  unto  the  people,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  he  which  was  ordained 
if  God  [to  be]  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.'  \\  Nor  can  there  be  a 
tetter  preparation  for  receiving  the  doctrine  of  Deity  Incarnate,  than 
die  devout  contemplation  of  Jesus  as  the  appointed  Judge,  the  terrible 
majesty  of  his  future  appearing,  the  voice  that  shall  wake  the  dead  of 
jvery  past  age,  the  scrutiny  of  the  deeds  and  hearts  of  all,  the  flame 
ihat  shall  dissolve  the  universe,  and  the  sentence  that  shall  operate 
o  all  eternity.  The  profound  awe  with  which  Jehovah  incarnate 
thould  ever  be  regarded,  was  thus  provided  by  the  contemplation  of 
he  approaching  Judge;  and  the  heart  was  trained  to  give  a  suitable 
reception  to  the  truth,  when  it  should  be  announced,  that  He  who  lwas 
node  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us?^  was  he  of  whom  it  is  written,  'All 
kings  were  made  by  him  ;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
vas  made;''** — he  who  is  now  'upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  hh 
wwer*  ft 

•  r.  38.  t  r.  36.  %  pp.  207—8 

9  John  v.  22,  23.  ||  Acts  x.  42.  IT  Johk  i.  14. 

••  John  L  3.  +f  Heb.L  3. 
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The  same  prominence  of  the  judgment,  and  of  the  human  tuta 
■  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  without  any  intimation  of  bis  divinity,  1 

Paul  at  sec  in  another  address  to  a  Ueulile   audience.  I 

Athens,  I'uul  at  Athens;  where,  after  staling  the  doctrine*! 

creation  and  providence,  and  exposing  the  folly  of  idolatry,  he  p 
ceeda,  yTM  times  of  thii  igwirantt  Coil  vinhcil  at;   but  now  coatmmd. 
all  men  trery-uhere  to  repent :    became  he  hath  appointed   a    Jay,  in  tit 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  rigbttaaraesr  by  {that]   iimn  trh 
liat/i  urdaiitril;   [whereof]  he  h::th  given  assurance  unto  all  [men],  i 
Hr  hath  raited  him  f mm  the  ilead.' 

If  the  ridicule  of  the  Athenians  at  his  mention  of  a  resurrecliim, 
had  not  cut  short  his  address,  the  Apostle  would  doubtless  hate  give! 
more  information  coneernihg  Jesus,   comprising   some  facts  of  Ml 

Paul  before  human  life  and  death, t  and  some  further  ei 

Affrippa.  dence  of   his  exaltation.       To  ibe  assembly  it 

gentiles  in  which  Ik  ptcadol  liff. -re  King  Agrippa,  he  declared  til 
visible  splendour  in  whirh  .!c?us  uppaired  lo  himself  on  the  rotdtlt 
Damascus,  and  ihe  cormnissigxi  which  he  gate.  J  These  parti 
instruction  most,  then- Tore,  have,  b.i  u  suitable  to  llusc  gentiles;  ftl 
throughout  his  address  be  was  not  merely  defending  himself,  butt!* 
seeking  their  conversion. 6  And  they  would  be  equally  suitable  el* 
«here;  for  iu  all  places  it  was  necessary  lhat  his  hearers  should  n- 
gard  himself  as  acling  under  :i  divine  commission,  ||  and  should  fed' 
profound  reverence  for  the  Redeemer  and  Judge  whom  he  annouae 

Such  Mas  the  beginning  of  Apostolicl.  instruction  .  onceming  Hi* 
who  is  the  "AlPU*  ami  Owsci"  11  of  Divine  Revelation;  and  it  | 
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ong  other  proofs.  I.  These  were  the  first  written  of  all  the  Apos-  Aprt\- 
ck  Epistles;  their  date  being  about  A  D.  ;>:J.  2.  Paul  was  forced  D,2C  J*' 
ay  from  Thessalouica  by  the  persecution  The    E put  lex    to 

rred  up  by  the  Jews,  before  he  had  time  the.  Thcs&alaniaiu. 

impart  all  the  instruction  be  desired.  *  3.  He  expresses  the  most 
tense  desire  to  return  to  them,  that  he  might  perfect  that  which  wa$ 
eking  in  their  faith,  f  4.  These  letters  were  written  at  no  very  long 
Aenral  after  his  separation  from  them,  more  for  the  establishment^ 
tan  the  enlargement  of  their  knowledge.  In  treating  of  one  topick, 
hich  some  would  account  nut  the  most  likely  to  be  introduced  to 
Kent  converts,  he  adds,  Remember  ye  not,  that,  when  I  wax  yet  with 
Ha,  1  told  you  these  thing*  ?§  5.  In  these  Kpistlcs  there  is  no  quota- 
ion  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  scarcely  any  allusion  to  it.  Though 
omeof  the  congregation  were  Jews,  ||  yet  the  greater  part  had  been 
[entile  idolaters;  IF  and  they  seem  not  to  have  been  qualified  as  yet  to 
tody  with  advantage  the  Ancient  Scriptures.  <».  The  Apostle  dwells 
lore  on  the  personal  character  of  their  first  Christian  teachers,**  as  a 
Roof  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  religion,  than  in  letters  addressed 
So  persons  of  more  extended  knowledge,  and  a  more  established  belief. 
r.  In  all  places  of  these  letters  where  God  is  called  Father %  the  per- 
tons  to  whom  he  hears  the  parental  relation,  are  denoted  by  an  express 
torn;  not  left  as  in  most  passages  of  the  perfective  and  indeed  of  the 
vflttr  rudimental  epistles,  to  he  remembered  without  a  reminding 
void,  as  a  thing  perfectly  well  known.  To  this  there  is  only  one  ex- 
ception, which,  indeed,  is  scarcely  such,  in  1  Thess.  i.  1.  In  the  other 
•eren  places, ft  ihe  expression  is  not  THE  Father %  nnr  Father  of  the 

*  Acts  xvii.  6—10.  1  Tnr.ss.  ii.  17,  Itf.  I"  Dr.  A.  Neander'N  'History  of 
^*  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christ  inn  Church  by  the  A  pintles,'  I  find  the 
"Dowiujar  words,  referring  to  the  facte  mentioned  iu  Acts  xvii.  fi— 9.  ,40n  the 
•wiling  of  the  >ame  Jay,  I'anl  uud  Silas  loft  the  eity,  after  a  re^dence  of  three 
•fonr  wtvks."  llih.  Cab.  (Kdin.)  So.  35.  p.  21G.  Eut  Dr.  S.  appears  not  to 
•re  noticed  Phil.  iv.  10,  and  1  Tiikss.  ii.  9,  which  show  that  an  interval, 
<P*nt  probably  in  in*trurtinp  gentile*,  elapsed  between  the  third  *abhath  men- 
toned 

fa.ii. 

*•    In  the  attention  that  is  now  happily  pivcu  to  (icrinan  Theological 
"JJMet  not  £ntrli*hinen  for^»-t  prholars  as  diligent,  and  accurate,  and  minute. 
•»  their  otm  nation. 

*  1  Thess.  iii.  10.  *  1  Thess.  iii.  2-  8.     iv.  1.  §  2  Thksb.  ii.  5. 

II  Acts  xvii.  4.    (1  Thess.  v.  12.)  If  Acts  xvii.  4.     1  Tiuss.  i. 9. 

'■  I  Thlsb.  i.  5.     ii.  2—12.  17.    in.  6.    (v.  12,  13.) 

*t  1  Thess.  i.  1,  3.    iii.  1 1, 13,    2  Thess.  i.  1,  2.    ii.  1(5.— See  pp.  288,-9. 
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APPEN-  Lord  Jesus,  or  HIS  Father,  but— OUR  Father.     The  relation  mm 
?!^^Z".  newer  to  the  Tbessalonians,  than  to  the  other  converts  add  mewl 

in  Apostolick  letters. 

These  seven  reasons  are  altogether  independent  of  the  manner  k 

which  Jesus  is  presented  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Thessalonian  believes. 

This  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  yield  additional  support  to  the   j 

position  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph. 

In  these  epistles  the  Lord  Jesus  is  several  times  joined  with  the 
Father,  in  the  mention  of  operations,  or  honours,  which  are  elsewhere 
The  Mediator  and  his  Superi-  ascribed  to  One  of  these  Adora* 

our  often  mentioned  together*  ble  Persons,  without  any  express 

mention  of  the  other.  Such  places  are  the  following.  In  its  com- 
mencement, however,  each  of  these  resembles  the  other  Apostolick 
epistles:  the  peculiarity  is  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  joint 
mention  of  these  glorious  Persons  occurs  afterwards. 

From  the  FIRST  Epistle. 

a*    i.    1. the  church in  God  the  Father,  and  in  the  Lord 

Jesus  Christ : 
b  —    I.  — —  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  sad 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
c  —    9, 10.  — —  ye  turned  to  God  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and 

true  God ;  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven,  whom  he 

raised  from  the  dead,  even  Jesus,  which  delivered  us  from 

the  wrath  to  come. 
d   ii.     14.  followers  of  the  churches  of  God,  which  in  Judsea  are  in 

Christ  Jesus. 
e  Hi.    2. Ti  mo  the  us,  our  brother,  and  minister  of  God,  and  oar 

fellowlabourer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ, 

f  —     11.  (Boothroyd.j     Now  may  our  God  and  Father  himself,  and  oar 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you. 
p  —     12, 13.  ( Boothroyd.j    And  may  the  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and 

abound  in  love —  that  he  may  establish  your  hearts 

unblameable  in  holiness  before  our  God  and  Father,  at  the 

coming  of  eur  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  saints. 
h  iv.    1. wc  — —  exhort  you  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  as  ye  hive 

received  of  us  how  ye  ought  to  walk  and  to  please  God.  » 

ye  would  abound  more  and  more. 

*  I  use  reference  If  thru  here,  instead  of  numbers,  because  they  will  It 
found  more  convenient  in  the  note  on  p.  5(i0. 

(S78) 
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p.  2,  3.  For  ye  know  what  commandments  we  gave  you  by  the  Lord  appen- 
Jesus.  For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  cent  your  sanctifica-  DIX  E- 
tion,  — — 

—  6,  7.  ■  the  Lord  if  the  avenger  of  all  such,  — •  For  God 

hath  not  called  us  unto  uncleanness,  but  unto  holiness. 

—  14.  ^— —  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him. 
.9.    For  God  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation 

by  our  Lord  Jesun  Christ, 

—  18.*  In  everything  give  thanks:  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ 

Jesus  concerning  you. 

—  23.    And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly; your 

whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

m  From  the  SECOND  Epistle. 

u     1.  the  Church  — -  in  God  our  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ: 

—  2.  — —  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

—  6,  7.  (Boothroyd.J  Since  it  is  a  just  thing  with  God  to  recompense 

affliction  to  those  that  are  afflicting  you ;  but  to  you  who  are 
afflicted  he  will  give  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
be  manifested  from  heaven  — 

—  8.  ■  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that 

obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

—  12.    That  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  glorified  in 

you,  and  ye  in  him,  according  to  the  grace  of  our  God,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.* 
L  13.     But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  alway  to  God  for  you,  brethren 
beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  beginning 
chosen  you  — — 

—  14.    Whcreunto  he  called  you  by  our  gospel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the 

glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

—  16.  (Boothroyd)    Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  our  God 

and   Father,  who  hath  loved  us,  — —  comfort  your 
hearts,  ■ 
UL  5.  (BoothroydJ    And  may  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  to  the  love 
of  God,  and  to  the  patience  of  Christ. 

*  I  rely  here  on  the  authority  and  the  reasons  of  Bp.  Middleton ;  who  has 
urn,  in  his  work  on  the  Greek  Article,  that  the  Father  and  the  Redeemer, 
mentioned  distinctly  in  this  clause. — 1  Tim.  v.  21.  referred  to  in  the  note 
(tinned  on  p.  561,  is  a  passage  of  the  same  kind. 
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uwen-         Some  of  those  passages  (for  instance  Ihose  marked  t,  e,  *,  i,  A,  f.^Jt 
mi   1',.  (.]os,l|v  n'Rimlilc  smut  tlml  raaj  lie  found  in  other  epistles,*    the  per-. 
'        fectice  us  well  ax  tin  rudiment al ;  others  of  them  (for  instance  f.g,j,. 
r,  *,  I.  r.)  have  n»  exoei  parallel  in  the  New  Testament. 

ll  wmiu  readers  have  mil  noticed  the  less  frequent  recurrence  of 
such  .prim  mention  uf  ilio  Kcdcemer  and  the  Father  of  the  Church  id 
[lie  ottier  iiispiri'ih'pistlis,  ihey  will  probably  not  allow  the  fact  without 
uxBiuiniu^lhc  rt»t  lor  themselves.  As  the  writer  has  dime  this  already, 
he  admits  [he  fifl  into  his  reasonings.  Such  us  are  disposed  to  nuka- 
use  uf  his  assistance,  may  find  references  to  similar  passages  below.t 
Another  way  in  which  th;-  peculiarity  ofsevcf.il  cif  the  above  pu- 


t  Th.*  full, iv.  in-  li.t   of  •ill  Hi:'  p-i-sisi'H  in   Paul'*  Epistle*  bearing  any 

linini;  tin-  mention  uf  tin-  I'ntluT  mid  the  Itt-dremer  ti^-other,  nr  vci  v  near  to 
icb  nrln'r.  m<  lial.h-  in  a  i.irii'iii  pi-rns.il  uf  them  throughout,  with  this  i|DH- 
mi.  am'.".'  others,  i-.nitiriii-ilk  ii.  inin-l.  I  will  not  affirm  that  there  if  bo 
n:-!e]i:i-*i^'«:"tli;-ki]j.|  .nvr:.»il.',i:  Lot    I   -hall  be  surprised  it'll  be  fnond 

ltlt  -..  liiiny  ;,.-  1..-, :f-::.-l. ■/■■ti,  tliai  hare  a  ri^ht  t..  be  here,  liaiv  been  Ifftwt 
After  the  mini  In1:  ■<(  oarli  vit-l'.  I  ban*  placed  a  letter  referring  W  thapi*-1 


i  of  the! 


iced  a  letter  referring  to  Ibejaf- 

Epistles  tn  the  Thi-ssnlnniaus  which  seemed,  mi  n  brief  glum*, 

''      mint  fur  which  they  are  noticel 


of  om4 


mble  thai 

here.    The  numbers  uf  snch  as  .-.iumoi  readily  be  compared 
Kpi.-r.h-s,  arc  C.i;..-ji-.-.i  by  a  short  dajb  [  -  ]. 

To  make  the  comparison  of  the  other  Kputtles  with  these  two, 
leas  vague  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  I  have  placed  after  the  nam 
Epistle,  the  number  uf  irrsi"('.iut:ihiri I  i-i  it.  ami  :u  the  dote  or  the  r 
the  number  of  plan.'*  t.>  which  they  relate.  liy  the  proportion  which  tha» 
bear  to  the  whole  titmiWr  ol  verso.-,  tliL- comparative  frequency  or  raraneaof 
such  joint  mention  of  the  Two  Aihirahl>-  Persons,  may  la-  hroueht  to  sometlarig 
like  a  definite  statement  01  proof ;  |}luiiu-1i  Ilie  sulijert  admit'  not  of  mathemtt- 
ical  accuracy. 
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f  be  shown,  is  by  comparing  them  with  various  places  of  the  appen- 
ties,  where  the  same  subject  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  °™^; 
of  the  Adorable  Persons  here  named  together.    References 
issages  are  also  given  in  a  note.* 


17.  (m.)    iv.  12.t. 


11  places. 


14  placet. 
9  placet. 

4  placet. 
3  placet. 

2  placet. 
1  place. 


(vv.  99.)     See  pp.  558^ 

(vv.  47.)    See  p.  659.  .... 

113.)    L  1-    2.  6,  p.    v.  21.  g.    vi.  13,-       . 
83.)    i.  1.-    1.btp.    iv.  1.- 

46.)    i.  1.—    4.  6,  p.    •         • 

{vv.  25,)    3.  b9  p 

w.303.)   i.2.-   3.-    5-    6^-    9.-    13-    ii.  3,  4-    13-    17.- 

y.  5.-    6.-    10.-    riL  25-    viii.  1.    ix.  14-    24-    z.  7-    9- 

21-    29-    xii.  2-    23,24-    xiii.  20.  c.    21.-  .        26  placet. 

ces,  it  appears,  are  more  numerous  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
other.  Without  staying  to  notice  the  reasons  which  may  account 
tibly  enough,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  whole  number  of  verses 
le  it  433,  or  about  three  times  as  many  as  are  found  in  the  two 
the  Thetsalonians  together.  (99-)- 47=  146X3 =438.)  If  the 
f  the  places  quoted  here,  had  been  the  same  as  in  those  Epistles, 
in  Rom.  would  have  been  69;  (14+9=23X3=69.)  butititonly37, 
i  than  Half.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  contains  aoout 
anber  of  verses;  but  the  places  quoted  are  only  16,  or  leas  than  a 
6X4=64.) 

t  noticing  each  of  the  other  Epistles  separately,  the  statement  may 
xi  by  observing  that  in  them  all,  from  Ron.  i.  1,  to  Heb.  xiii.  25, 
tie  two  to  the  Thessalonians,  there  are  2,200  verses,  and  152  cases 
mention  of  the  Father  of  the  Church,  and  its  Redeemer ;  about 
rerset:  on  which  proportion,  the  number  in  1  <fe  2  The&s.  would  be 
it  twenty-three, 

j  numbers,  1  would  repeat  in  closing,  it  it  not  intended  to  give  the 
appearance  of  demonstrative  exactness,  of  which  it  is  not,  in  its 
eptible;  but  merely  to  show  that  the  passages  of  the  kind  referred 
►ortionally  more  numerous  in  the  two  epwtles  first  written  by  the 
in  in  the  subsequent  ones.  Of  course,  my  bare  word  was  not  to  be 
I  if  any  more  ready  way  of  proving  it  had  occurred  to  me,  I  would 
;ly  employed  it 

be  sufficient  to  give  a  few  specimens:  others  will  be  found  in  the 
1  of  the  New  Testament 

ast  to  a,  rf,  o,  the  churches  are  called  'the  churches  of  Christ  J 
.  16.  (1  Cob.  xii.  27.  2  Cob.  viii.  23.)  'the  church  of  God,9  in 
I.  xil6,  22.  xv.  9.  Gal.  i.  13.  1  Tim.  iii.  5.  and  'of  the  Lord,*  in 
I,  IF  Griesbach's  reading  be  preferred.  See  Scr.  Test.  III.  67—66. 
ist  to  ef  i,  as  denoting  the  authority  under  which  the  apostolick 
s  conducted,  we  find  often  'minister  of  God',  or  equivalent  ex- 
Cor.  xii.  28.  2  Cob.  vi.  4.  Col.  i.  25.  2  Tim.  L  3.  ii.  16. 
er  of  Christ.'  2  Con.  xi.  23.    Col.  i.  7-    See  also  Rom.  xvi.  18* 

1  Tim.  i.  12.    2  Tim.  ii.  24. 
ut  to/,  we  find  the  providential  government  of  the  world  atcribtd 
it  Lord,  in  1  Cor.  iv.  19.    2  Tim.  iii.  11.  iv.  17, 18.    Jamb  v.  11. 
'  Rom.  xv.  32.    Phil,  ii  27.  <&c. 

ect  of  Christian  obedience  (h>  ij  is  said  to  be  'Christf  in  Gal.  vi. 
: ',  in  Col.  iii.  20,  24.  and  kGod,'  in  Col.  iv.  12.    1  Tim.  v.  4. 
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•■*.        The  fact  then  being  ascertained  that  the  Apostle  doib.  In  ih» 

1  *'■  letters,  mention  villi  a  remarkable  frequency,  the  Divine  Father  Hi 

"*^         Ikii  dual  mention  the   San   together,    the   question  ocean, 

oceuuniid         fnr.  whether  any  reason  can  be   assigned  b 

this  peculiarit j ;— an  Inquiry  to  be  pursued  with  caution  and 

cow,  ax  it  relates  to  tin.'  thoughts  of  the  All-wise  Spirit  who  K 

the  apostle  -,  but  not  of  difficult  solution. 

t'irtt,  then ;  it  indicated  his  care  to  prevent  hi*  converts'  thudisf 
of  the  Almighty  Creator,  without  remembering  that  his  gOWf—W* 
was  administered  by  Ins  glorified  Son;  and  equally  to  pretest  iheif 
resting  on  the  thought  of  the  Redeemer,  without  ascending  to  uwir 
heavenly  Father.  These  celestial  Persona  were  to  be  remembered. 
tltutvd,  adored,  and  obeyed  together:  and  the  apostle's  fulness  tod 
exactness  of  expression  "as  to  guard  against  their  separation;  frosa 
which  advanced  disciples  were  secured  by  more  full  acquaintance  with 
the  divine  perfections  of  iiiem  both,  and  with  the  mediatnrial 
economy.  1  hat  ibis  care  m-e  not  superfluous  is  proved  by  the  fict* 
that  one  of  the  early  heresies  rep  reset:  ted  the  Creator  and  (he  Sarioura* 
distinct,  mid  even  hostile  divir.iic*.  *  The  Apostle's  language  ■■• 
a  safeguard  against  erroneous  speculation. 

yetmnUf ;  it  condescended  to  in  telle  dual  feebleness.  The  doctrine 
of  a  divine  inonarehy,  or  that  this  whole  world, instead  of  being  parcel- 
led nut, as  the  heathens  feigned,  under  different  deities,  is  subjected  ic 
list  holy,  wise,  mid  almighty  government,  was  in  be  firmly  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  converts.  If  this  universal  government  had  been  aitti- 
bed  uniformly  either  to  the   rather,  or  to  the  Son,  they  would  hare 
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foe  thoughts  seek  relief  in  sensible  images.  Whence  may  be  deduced  af*c*< 
Ate  ancient,  and  almost  universal  propensity  to  idolatrous  substitutions.  0l*J^\ 
They  are  the  resources  of  a  labouring  imagination."*  The  persons, 
therefore,  who  were  but  just  recovered  from  idolatry,  would  have  been 
in  imminent  danger  of  relapsing,  if  taught  to  attribute  this  universal 
ftenarchy  only  to  a  Being  purely  spiritual  and  infinite.  Or,  if  led  to 
tscribeit  exclusively  to  Jesus  their  exalted  Sovereign,  before  receiving 
my  clear  announcement  of  his  absolute  divinity,  they  would  have 
bind  both  difficulty  and  danger  in  referring  a  government  so  mighty 
tnd  extensive,  to  one  of  whose  rank  in  the  scale  of  existence  thev  were 
toot  certainly  informed.  But  the  revelation  of  the  mediatorial  domi- 
nion obviated  these  opposite  dangers.  The  imagination  had  an  object 
of  surpassing  interest  and  grandeur,  in  the  past  history,  and  the  present 
fforv  of  the  Redeemer  ;  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  himself,  and  still 
Bore  by  the  apostles  in  his  name,  attested  his  power.  Also,  the  incon- 
grafty  which,  in  the  infancy  of  their  faith,  might  appear  between  the 
WnKty  of  his  manhood,  and  the  immensity  of  his  dominion,  vanished  by 
Adverting  to  his  union  with  that  One  invisible  and  almighty  Being,  to 
"bona  were  paid  the  Redeemer's  homage  and  obedience  upon  earth, 
■nd  by  whom  he  had  been  exalted  to  his  celestial  throne.  The 
Htessaloniau  believers'  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  sustained  their  con- 
"telion  of  the  reality,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  Father  advanced  their 
fcpression  of  the  ylory,  of  this  universal  government. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  illustrious  Calvin,  founded  on  another 
**tion  of  Scripture, t  are  so  apposite  to  the  subject  in  hand,  that  no 
*>]ogy  can  be  needed  for  their  introduction  here.  "  Because  when 
*"€  would  fain  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  all  our  powers 
>f  thought  are  quickly  exhausted,  Christ  is  placed  before  our  eyes  as 
»  conspicuous  image  of  the  invisible  God.  Therefore  we  need  not 
minly  fatigue  ourselves  by  prying  into  the  recesses  of  the  heavenly 
cample,  since  God  adapts  himself  to  our  infirmity  by  shewing  him- 
^lf  near  ns  in  the  person  of  Christ.  But  rather,  whenever  the 
rctverninent  of  the  world,  the  condition  of  us  all,  or  the  celestial 
^curity  of  our  salvation  is  discussed,  let  us  learn  to  &x  our  eyes  full 
*a  the  Christ,  (us  all  power  is  deposited  in  Him,  and  in  his  coun* 

*  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  chap.  xxiv.  near  the  beginning. 

t  They  ojcur  in  his  comment  on  John  v.  22.  ^  1  need  not  add  the  latin,  as 
the  coarse  of  a  few  months,  the  volume  containing  that  Gospel  is  to  be 
*Wd  by  the  Calvin  Transition  Society. 

(383; 
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-'  tcnancr  God  the  Father,  who  would  otherwise  be  hidden brdnuoK, 

'-  "  is  manifest  to  us)  lest  the  naked  majesty  of  God  should  wither  xa  bj 

"  his  insufferable  brightness.'-  * 

•  The  uillmriiM;  case,  related  in 
volume,  Pratt's  Rria.itaa  of  thr  Rev.  Richard 

nf  ,-dcIi  a-dsiancc  is  nut  confined  to  nersons  emerging  from  the  d_._ 
[mil  1 1  lion  i  if  idolatry,  but  it  acknowledged  by  ingenuous  and  humble  auk  ■ 
a  Christian  ronnrry.     "Such  men  as  Clarke  and  Abernethy  talk  mbbnt 
"ii'miHiw.    A  sick  woman  raid  to  me — -Sir!  I  have  no  notion  of  God.   Iw 
"  f.mn  no  notion  of  lliin.     You  talk  to  me  about  Him,  but  I  cannot  pi  ■ 
"smiil-iiilca  that  "'in:,  t.i  contain  anything' — 'But  you  know  how  to  anas*  1 
"of  Jems  Christ  asuinau!     (iod  comet  down  to  you  in  Him,  foil  of  kinds*  | 
"and   c.iiiil.-MViisiiiii.  -  -  -Ah  I   Sir,   that  pives  me  something  to  lay  bold  »  | 
"Thrrt  1  nn  r.*l,     I  uud-rstand  Cod  in  Hi*  Sou.'"     ith  Edit.  1813. a.  lit 

1  am  tempted  by  it-  cieclU'iiee  to  add,  notwithstanding  ita  length,  soothe; 
extract,  which  shall  be  ilis|Hwcd  in  double  columns,  for  the  vote  of  tbe  rod* 

"  Hefore  we  conclude,  we  shall  just     desolation  that  walketh  oret  thr  nt- 
ndvert  to  another  sens.-,  in  which  tbe     fare  of  the  world. 
Mediator  between  find  and  nun  may  If  Nature   and  her   elements  *l 

!«■  aflinned  lo  hare  laid  his  hand  njioti  dreadful,  how  dreadful  that  mystetual 
Ihern  hnth:--He  tills  mi  tlmt  mystcri-  and  unseen  Being,  who  sits  behind  tW 
mis  interval  which  lies  between  every  elements  he  has  formed,  and  gnat 
corporoal  beiny,  and  iheliod  who  is  u  birth,  and  movement  to  all  things.  It 
spin!  mi)  is  invisible.  is  tbe  mystery  in  which  he  is  ihroufr 

No  man  hath  seen  Hod  at  any  ed, — it  is  that  dark  and  unknown  la- 
time.—  and  the  power  which  is  gion  of  spirits,  where  he  reigns  b> 
Uiis.rn  is  terrible.  Fancy  trembles  Rlory,  and  stands  revealed  totheinf 
before  its  own  picture,  ami  suncrsti-  mediate  view  of  its  worshipper*,— it  If 
tion  throws  its  darkest  imagery  oterit.  the  inexplicable  manner  of  hii  bring* 
The  voice  of  the  thunder  is  awful,  but  hi  far  removed  from  that  province  rf 
not  so  awful  a-  the  conception  of  that  sense,  within  which  the  understandiafj 
auyry  Heinjr  "ho  sits  in  mysterious  of  man  can  eipatiate,— it  is  its  tonJ 
concealment,  and  jjives  it  all  its  ein-rj,-;-.  unlikcne**  to  all  that  nature  can  fiu- 
lu  tin-*'  sketches  of  the  imagination,  nish  to  the  eye  of  the  body,  or  to  tho 
fear  is  sure  to  predominate.  We  pi-  conception  ol  the  mind  which  anunatsa 
ther  an  impression  of  Nature's  tiod,     it,— it  is  all   this  which   throws  the 
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In  one  passage  of  these  epistles,  the  Redeemer's  filial  relation  to  appen* 
tite  Supreme  Governor  is  transiently  mentioned.  •     These  converts  l,lx  "• 
were  evidently  familiar  with  the  term  "  Son  of  God,"  and  had,  in  all 
probability,  been  baptized  'in  (or  The  title  'Son  of  God' 

Bito)  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  current  at  Theualonica. 

ik  &m,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."!  But  what  ideas  were  connected  with 
the  term" Son,"  is  not  indicated.  These  could  not  be  the  Oracular 
Auenee,  or  the  Patriarchal  Manifestations;  as  they  had  so  little 

conceptions  in  a  manner    the  most  racter  which  he  assumed.   The  human 

taQurand  impressive,  by  having  been  kindness,  and  the  human  expression 

l»de,  through  J  eras  Christ,  to  flow  in  which  makes  it  intelligible  to  us,  re- 

Itennce  from  human  lips,  and  to  mained  with  him  till  his  latest  hour, 

seat  in  expressive  physiognomy  from  They  survived  his  resurrection,  and  he 

a  human  countenance,  has  carried  them  along  with  him  to 

So  long  as  1  had  nothing  before  me  the  mysterious  place  which  he  now 

sst  the  unseen  spirit  of  God,  my  mind  occupies.    How  do  I  know  all  this? 

mndered  m  uncertainty,    my   busy  I  know  it  from  his  history, — I  hear  it 

fcner  was  free  to  expatiate,  and  its  in  the  parting  words  to   his  mother 

1  filled  my  heart  with  disquie-  from  the  cross, — I  see  it  in  his  unal- 


Me  and  terrour.    But  in  the  life,  and  tered  form  when  he  rose  triumphant 

Son,  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  grave, — I  perceive  it  in  his 

attributes  of  the  Deity  are  brought  tenderness  for  the  scruples  of  die  un- 

fa*&  to  the  observation  of  the  senses ;  believing  Thomas, — and  I  am  given  to 

sad  I  can  no  longer  mistake  them,  understand,  that  as  his  body  retained 

*kn  in  the  Son,  who  is  the  express  the  impression  of  his  own  sufferings, 

fetfeofhis  Father,  I  see  them  car-  so  his  mind  retains  a  sympathy  for  ours, 

WWne  to  my  understanding  by  the  as  warm,  and  gracious  and  endearing, 

fidence  and  expression  of   human  as  ever.    We  have  a  Priest  on  high, 

*g*ns, — when  I  see  the  kindness  of  who  is  touched  with  a  fellow  feeling 

£*  Father,  in  the  tears  which  fell  of  our  infirmities.    My  soul,  unable 

**a  his  Son  at  the  tomb  of  Lasarus,  to  support  itself  in  its  aerial  flight 

r^wane  I  see  his  justice  blended  with  among  the  spirits  of  the  invisible,  now 

■■  mercy,  in  the  exclamation,  "O  reposes  on  Christ,  who  stands  revealed 

fatualem,    Jerusalem,"     by   Jesus  to  my  conceptions  in  the  figure,  the 

2**ist;  uttered  with  a  tone  more  ten-  countenance,  the  heart,  the  sympathies 

tor  than  the  sympathy  of  human  bo-  of  a  man.     He  has  entered  within 

•a  ever  prompted,  while  he  bewailed  that  veil  wliich  hung  over  the  glories 

**  sentence  or  its  desolation ; — and  in  of  the  Eternal, — and  the  mysterious 

j*  look  of  energy  and  significance  inaccessible  throne  of  God  is  divested 

hich  he   threw  upon   Peter,  I  feel  of  all  its  terrours  when  I  think  that  a 

*  judgment  of  God  himself,  flashing  friend  who  bears  the  form    of   the 

Jj^icnon  upon  my  conscience,  and  species,  and  knows  its  infirmities,  is 

*Ung  me  to  repent  while  his  wrath  there  to  plead  for  me. "-Dr.  Chalmers1 

*tupended,  and  he  still  waiteth  to  be  Sermons  preached  in  the  Tron  Chvrch, 

Maous.  Glasgow.     Close  of  Sermon  vi. 
And  it  was  not  a  temporary  cha- 

It  is  with  difficulty  I  abstain  from  adding  further  extracts  from  the  Sermon 
**ched  by  the  late  Dr.  M  'All,  at  the  opening  of  Belgrave  Chapel,  Leeds. 
*%ust  refer  the  reader  to  his  Discourses  on  Special  Of  cations.  Vol.  I.  pp.  100, 
*,  112.  flrr. 

•  1  Thess.  i.  10.  p.  668.  e. 

t  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Scr.  Test.  II.  221—226.    111.  11—  23. 
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appbn  •  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament :  nor  is  it  certain  that  thej  knew,  si 
Dl*J^'  yet,  His  miraculous  conception];  for  in  the  Gospel  by  Mark,  written, at 
appears,  for  the  use  of  beginners /^that  fact  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  ret) 
possible  that  as  it  was  carefully  inculcated,  that  they  were  themselves 
already  sons  of  God,  they  accounted  the  sonship  of  the  Redeemer  of  the 
same  kind,  but  immeasurably  higher  in  degree; — a  unique  dignity, 
denoting  the  peculiar  love  which  the  common  Father  bare  to  him, and 
the  singular  glory  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  hira ; — while  from 
intercourse  with  their  Jewish  associates  ,t  they  might  have  a  vague 
impression  of  something  more,  which  their  subsequent  instruction  nas 
in  due  course  to  ei plain. 

In  both  these  letters,  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  glory, 
and  the  final  judgment,  are  repeatedly  and  emphatically  mentioned:} 
Expectation  of  which  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  Lord's 

the  final  advent.  sa)ing,  in  John  v.  22, 23.,  with  the  fitness 

of  this  topick  to  prepare  for  believing  the  divine  nature  of  the  Judge, 
as  remarked  on  p.  555,  and  with  the  discourses  of  Peter  at  Cosarea,! 
and  of  Paul  at  Athens,  ||  and  in  the  presence  of  Felix. ^  Young  as  the 
Thessalonians  were  in  the  faith,  and  imperfect  as  were  some  of  their 
ideas  about  the  state  of  souls  after  death,**  and  other  matters,  this  great 

•  Some  distinct  notice  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Four  Gospels  to  different 
stages  of  Christian  instruction,  will  be  found  in  Section  xiv. 

t  Acts  xvii.  4.    (1  Thhbs.  v.  12.) 

t  1  Thess.  i.  10.  ii.  19,  20.  iii.  13.  iv.  6.  14-18.  v.  1-4.  (9,  10.)  S3. 
2  Thess.  i.  6-10.    ii.  1-3.  14. 

§  Acts  x.  42.  p.  666.  ||  .Acts  xvii.  31.  p.  656.  "J  Acts  xxiv.  25. 

••  On  the  separate  state  of  souls,  the  imperfection  of  the  Thessalonians' 
views  appears  from  the  apostle's  making  no  mention  of  it  when  he  was  writing 
expressly  for  the  consolation  of  the  bereaved.  1  Thess.  iv.  13 — 18.  Thouga 
he  knew  the  resurrection  to  be  at  a  great  distance.  (2  Thess.  ii.  3-6.)  he  was 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  unerring  wisdom,  to  exhibit  that  topick  in  the  first 
place,  as  the  great  consolatory  truth,  and  to  say  not  one  word  of  the  interme- 
diate state.  What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this,  but  that  the  latter  topick 
was  not  so  well  suited  to  the  very  imperfect  stage  of  Christian  knowledge  to 
which  they  had  attained  ?  To  believers  of  longer  standing,  the  happiness  of 
the  pious  between  death  and  the  resurrection  was  freely  derlared.  2  Com.  v.  1; 
6--#.     Phil.  i.  22,  3.     II ed.  xii.  23.     Kev.  vii.  9—17. 

It  might  not  be  difficult  to  assign  reasons  for  the  apostle's  thus  keeping  in 
temporary  concealment  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  happiness  of  the  pioai 
after  death :  hat  the  discussion  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  note  shall  be  concluded  with  the  remark,  that  t>.e  same  ignorance  of 
the  intermediate  state  of  happiness  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  book  of  Job.  Set 
ck.  x.  22.  This  has  been  acknowledged  by  that  intelligent  student  of  it,  Dr. 
John  Mason  Good*  in  the  following  paragraph. 

(386; 
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pick  is  urged  on  their  attention  with  a  rousing  earnestness,  which  appkn- 
sde  some  think  the  event  must  be  close  at  hand;  a  mistake  cor-  Dl^_ 
Kted  in  the  Second  Epistle.* 

In  the  Apostle's  brief  descriptions  of  this  anticipated  erent,  the 
Blues  of  "  the  air"  and  "  the  clouds," f  "the  trumpet  of  God,"  J  the 
liming  firef"$  the  "mighty  angels,"  II  and  Portions   of  the 

•lbs  voice  of  the  archangel," «J  (meaning  O.T. first  studied. 

probably  the  Redeemer  himself,**  as  sovereign  aud  leader  of  the 
BSsrenly  hosts,)  forcibly  remiud  the  reader  of  the  like  circumstances 

•*Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  clear  then,  I  think,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
'existence,  and  state  of  retribution,  wax  fully  known  at  the  sige  in  which  the 
"took  of  Job  wat  composed  ;  and  that  it  wad  fully  acceded  to  by  Job  himself, 
*whrn  free  from  the  influence  of  desponding  passions :  but  it  does  not  seem 
"perfectly  clear  that  it  was  equally  acceded  to  t>y  bis  companions.  It  seems 
B  widen  t,  also,  that  the  whole  expectation  of  a  future  state  was  grounded  upon 
*s resurrection ot  the  body;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  a  separate  existence  of 
*tke  soul— which,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  a  corporeal  resurrection,  runs, 
"limy  judgment,  so  plainly  through  the  entire  texture  of  the  Christian  scrip- 

*  tales— is  nowhere  supported  by  the  speakers;  and,  from  various  passages, 
"tfpeara  rather  to  have  been  disbelieved." — The  Hook  oj'  Job,  literally  truns- 
fcW  from  the  Original  Hebrew,  $c.  >'<\  1  HI 2.  Introductory  Dissertation,  pp. 
Ipitii,  lxxxiv. 

Thus  the  most  ancient  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  the  earliest  breviat 
tfapostolick  instruction,  in  this  particular  remarkably  agree. 

•  2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 5.  t  1  Thf^s.  iv.  17. 

t  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  Exoi).  xix.  16,  19.  Heb.  xii.  19.  Milton's  lines  are 
W  worth  remembering: 

"  Ho  ended,  ami  the  Fon  gave  signal  high 
"  To  the  bright  minister  that  watch t,  he  blew 
"  His  trumpet,  heard  in  Ortb  ainee  perhaps 
"  When  (Jod  descended,  and  perhaps  once  mora 
14  To  sound  at  wneral  Doom.    Th  Angelick  blast 

"  Killd  all  the  regions :  " 

Paradise  Lost,  B.  xi.  I  72-71. 

§  2  Thess.  i.  8.     Exon.  xix.  18.    xxiv.  17.     Heb.  xii.  18. 

II  2  Thess.  i.  7.  j  Thess.  Hi.  13.  Ps.  lxviii.  17.  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.  pp. 
*?*~o.  509.  n.  IT.  continued  on  p.  510. 

IT  1  Thess.  iv.  16. 

M  The  word  "archangel",  meaning  Ruler  ofanjeh,  occurs  in  the  N.  T. 

J*T  twice;  here,  and  in  J  toe  9,  where  "Michael  the  archangel' is  evidently 

Tbe  asgel  of  the  LORD",  spoken  of  in  Zecii.  iii.  1  6,  who  appears  from 

*  4f  to  be  Jehovah  himself;  that  is,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
j**!  the  Son  of  God,  the  Christ.  1  he  name  Michael  indeed,  doe?  not  occur 
?ttte  book  of  Zechariah ;  but  it  is  found  in  that  of  Dnn'uL  published  only  a 
r*  years  before,  and  which  the  apostle  Jude  might  be  guided  by  Inspiration 
2  GQo&ect  with  the  other,  as  part  of  the  prophetick  revelations  of  one  and  the 
^Jperiod.    Dan.  x.  13.  21.    xii.  1. 

That  Jesns  himself  is  the  Angelick  Rnler  mentioned  in  1  Thess.  iv.  16, 
J*  Jcoe  9,  was  argued  in  the  last  century  by  the  Rev.  James  Peirce  of  Exeter* 
j?  &*•  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  Colors.  Phil,  and  Heb.  1727.  Note  on  Phil. 
j|*  ••  p.  32.  The  idea  was  rejected  by  Dr.  Doddridge ;  (Fam.  Expos.  1  Thess. 
*■  16.  note  f)  it  was  stongly  advocated  by  Bp.  Horsteyy  in  his  sermon  on  Dam. 
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-  in  the  Giving: of  t lie  Law,  at  Sinai;*  and,  in  the  [abasiice  'of  odor 
'  references  in  [he  Scriptures,  intimate  that  the  inspired  records  of  tbst 
great  transaction  were  probably  the  earliest  part  of  Old  Testamentlort 
to  mliieu  gentile  converts  were  called  u>  attend.  (-Jpln  the  Setosl 
Kpisllc,  "that  man  of  sin,"  "the  son  of  perdition,";  foretold  by  D 
the  then  existing  obstacle  10  his  manifestation^  and  the  predicttaarf 
his  removal,  in  terms  resembling  a  passage  of  lsaiah,||  all  menti 
as  things  which  he  had  plainly  told  during  his  stay  among  dM,1 
indicate  that  the  an>wtoliek  course  included,  in  a  very  earlj  part,  MM 
a  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment." 


The  scattered  portions  of  instruction  concerning  the  Lord  Jewfc 
to  be  found  in  these  letters  and  the  earl;  discourses, ma;  be  com! 

it.  17.  p.  363.  and  dmihtcd,  again,  hy  Dr.  J.  .V.utn  Coot,  in  his  iHiralucttq 
Diuertiilitm  vh  Jon,  /j.  I*ii. 

Moth  Mr.  P.  and  Dr.  D.  assume  that  the  'roi.v  of  the  archangtV  mesa    1 
the  voice  emitted  by  him.vlf,  wherxsu  it  msiv   mean  the  shout*  of  ittpsirf    1 
Biuret*  releliratiuK  his  (dory,  ami  his  final  advent    See  Nvjs.  xxiii.  11.  1 
Klaus,  i.  39  -45.      If  this  lie  tlir  «w,  it  is  seen  at  once  why  the  adt     1 
"inmiEEL"  or  Am/rlirk    Hitler  i-  iiinixlurt-.l ;  it  indicate*  the  presence  o(S 
it  keeps  the  attiiition  undiverted  from  Him  wtuue  triatnpb  tbef 
"  ly  nil  <"i)>nwii>n  as  sliiilit.  th*"  jiresence  of  An^elici  »ruanii  on*1 
an  coinmann.  is  indieatiil  in  Pa.  xxnir.  7- — *tmamprth  round  about' — p.  W- 

Tbi<  umnediati1  emnmand  nf  the  angeliek  hosts  is  in  the  ancient  •eriplami 
aacrihed  In  the  Second  1'efs.m.  tie*,  ixviii.  12.  f.  241.  Josh.  v.  11.  ff- 
369,  260,  265,-6.  The  asrrijitinn  nf  that  nmimand  to  the  glorified  Redeem*, 
would  prepare  the  Thessalonians  tn  rcreive  the  ancient  records  jolt  referred  •* 
and  at  Wgtli  In  adore  hiin  as  Jekuvah. 
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jllowing  summary.    The  inspired  teachers  spake  of  him  to  appen- 
sent  gentile  converts,  as  a  holy  man,*  (A.  x.  38.    xvii.  31 :  pf*_^' 
wrought  up  at  Nazareth,  (A.  x.  38.    xxvi.  9.)  and  introduced 
:k  notice  by  John,  (A.  x.  37.)  a  Asjwcts  under  which  the 

brated  religious  teacher,  (A.  Lord  Jesits  was  viewed. 

<ho  baptized  his  disciples.  A.  x.  37.  On  Jesus,  after  bap- 
icended  from  the  Supreme  Celestial  Ruler,  and  Creator  of  all 
A.  xiv.  15.  xvii.  24,-5,  28,-9.)  a  holy  and  mighty  influence 
,  with  which  he  anointed  him;  (A.  x.  38.)  in  memory  of  which 
ailed  the  Anointed  or  Christ,  (A.  x.  36.)  and  by  which  he 

multitudinous  miracles  of  mercy.  A.  x.  38.  His  life  was 
Palestine,  which  after  his  anointing  he  actively  perambulated, 
often  present  at  its  capital,  Jerusalem.  A.  x.  39.  He  was  a 
pattern  of  holiness  and  beneficence;  (A.  x.  38.  I.  i.  6.)  but 
mtly  opposed  by  His  countrymen,  the  Jews,  and  at  length 
iously  executed;  (A.  x.  39.  I.  ii.  15.  iv.  14.)  yet  was  raised 
r  God  on  the  third  day,  (A.  x.  40.  xvii.  31.  xxv.  19.  xxvi.  8. 
:x.  4.  15.    I.  i.  10.    iv.  14.)  of  which  great  event,  convincing 

was  provided  by  his  interviews  with  divinely  chosen  witnesses. 
),-l.  xxvi.  It).  1  Cob.  ix.  1.  xv.  3,  4,  5 — 8.  His  death 
gned  by  God  to  deliver  from  future  perdition,  all  sinners  who 
rim,  (A.  x.  43.  xxvi.  18.  1  Cor.  xv.  3.  I.  i.  10.  v.  9, 10.) 
g  to  the  divine  message  sent  by  the  Apostles,  (A.  xxvi.  18. 
lv.  3.  2  Cor.  v.  18.  II.  i.  10.)  and  previously  contained  in 
hetick  Scriptures.  A.  x.  43.  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4.  Jesus,  the 
God,  (I.  i.  10.)  is  in  heaven,  (A.  xxvi.  13.    I.  i.  10.    iv.  16. 

and  reigns  over  all  creatures,  (A.  x.  36.  xxvi.  17.)  governs, 
ith  the  Father,  all  events,  (A .  xxvi.  17. 1,  iii.  11.)  sends  gracious 
es  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe  and  obey  his  Gospel, 

iii.  12.  II.  i.  2.  ii.  16,  17.  iii.  3,  4,  5. 16.  18.)  issues  his 
ids  to  these,  (I.  iv.  1,  2.)  and  to  all  men  (A.  xvii.  30.  I.  i.  8. 
I  by  his  ministers ;  he  prohibits  vice,  (A.  xxiv.  25.  I.  iv.  2 — 6. 
0, 14.)  enjoins  full  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  (I.  iv.  1,  3. 

aarchies ;  they  were  then  living  under  the  fourth  ;  and  they  had  De- 
jects of  that  glorious  spiritual  monarchy,  which  was  to  succeed  and 
lem  all.  It  was  therefore,  tjuite  natural  that  a  part  of  Dan.  vii.  should 
;ect  of  conversation  between  them  and  the  apostle. 

the  references  in  this  paragraph  are  so  numerous,  and  so  closely  con- 
ith  its  clauses,  I  have  placed  them  after  the  words  to  which  they 
nd  in  the  briefest  form;  using  for  Acts,  A.;  and  for  1  Thus,  and 
.,  only  I.  &  II. 
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•men-  II.  iii.  fl.)  and  lores  bit  people  on  the  earth ;  (II.  U.  IS.)  ■faoM  ■ 
■'*  K-  meeting*  ue  held  by  his  authority,  end  to  hie  honour,  (L  L  1.  1 
r,  12.  27.  II.  i.  1.  iii.  6.)  end  who  ue  ■"'—**■<  hy  An  hep* 
desire  of  bis  final  coming.  I.  i.  3,  10.  is.  18.  ».  9— 11.  XL  I 
5—7.  ii.  1, 2, 14.  iii.  9.  At  the  predicted  time  he  will  put  an 
to  the  Great  Apostasy,  by  his  word  and  Spirit,  end  the  trilgrilMI 
his  presence.  II.  ii.  8.  Meantime  the  publication  of  Hi  troll] 
ceeds  on  earth,  (A.  xxri.  IS.  I.i.6,8.  ii.  18.  UL  lft,  tr.tt. 
6.  27.  II.  i.  h,  10.  iii.  1.)  and  affects,  according  to  the  ream 
thej  give  it,  the  hearers1  everlasting  condition.  I.  L  9, 10.  iL  U, 
¥.  7— ».  23.  II.  i.  5— 10.  ii.  13— 14.  At  a  time  unknown  to  real 
(A.  xxiv.  25.  I.  r.  2.  II.  ii.  2,  3.)  but  already  fixed  by  God, 
xrii.  31.  II.  ii.  3.)  his  Son  Jesus  will  visibly  descend  from  he* 
(A.  xrii.  31.  I.  i.  10.  ii.  19.  iii.  13.  It.  14—16.  II.  L  7, 
ii.  1.)  attended  by  his  mighty  angels  (I.  UL  13.  iv.  10.  II.  i.  T. 
in  joyful  acclamation,  (I.  iv.  1(1.)  and with  circumstances  of  the  big 
majesty,  (II.  i.  il.)  the  trumpet  of  God,  (I.  iv.  16;)  clouds,  (I.  if. 
and  flaming  fire.  II.  i.  8.  God  will  then  raise  all  the  dead.  1 
42.  xrii.  31.  xxiT.  lfl.  xxvi.  8.  I.  if.  14.  w.  3.  II.  I. 
After  the  dead  saints  have  been  raised,  the  living  believers  wfl 
caught  up,  with  them  into  the  air,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  do 
(I.  iv.  IS— 17.  II.  ii.  1.)  all  the  wicked  will  also  be  raised,  jod 
and  condemned  to  punishment  proportioned  in  each  case  to 
degree  of  wickedness,  (A.  xvii.  31,  xxiv,  25.  I.  i.  10.  II.  i.  8 
whether  they  have  been  adulterers,  (A,  xxiv.  25.  I.  iv.  6.)  perseco 
(II.  i.  6.)  or  whatever  else  have  been  their  sins.      A.  xrii.  31. 
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Becoming  now  to  the  review  of  the  Apostolick  use  of  the  word  appeh- 
Qtrfff  as  a  divine  title,  we  may  take  leave  of  the  congregation  of  ?^J^ 
Thf  ■■■Ionium*  with  the  remark,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
•Afoainted  with  that  sense  of  the  word  * Christ*  not  vsed  as 

these   letters  were   sent.      The  a  title  clearly  dirine. 

was  indeed  familiar  to  them ;  but  they  employed  it  with  refer- 
to  his  mysterious  Anointing  at  the  beginning  of  his  publick  life; 
sense  was  speedily  added  that  of  the  expected  and  predicted 
Sskveier  of  Israel :  for  the  apostle  had  told  them  of  the  prophets, 
tad  their  predictions,  f  Their  minds  were  disciplined  to  trust,  and 
lore,  to  imitate,  and  obey,  and  even  to  adore  I  the  glorified  Redeemer: 
hot  the  wonders  of  his  Person,  and  his  ancient  manifestations,  though 
fsrpetnallv  present  to  the  thoughts  of  their  inspired  instructers,  as 
— ""tt'ng  principles,  seem  to  have  been  for  a  time  withheld  from  their 
tJBvests,  until  they  could  be  disclosed  in  connexion  with  the  Scriptural 
',  and  to  hearts  already  prepared  by  deeply  reverent  homage. 


The  next  recorded  stage  in  the  Apostolick  instruction  of  Gentiles, 

■  to  be  found  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  a  further 
s«fe  in  the  Second  Epistle.  In  The  Corinthians,  and 
Corinth,  Paul's  first  visit  was  pro-  the  two  Epistles  to  them. 
haged  to  considerably  more  than  eighteen  months  ;-§  his  converts 
*tts  a  few  Jews,  II  and  a  great  number  of  Gentiles.1T  On  his  departure 
s*  visited  in  succession  Ephesus,  Cssarea,  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch ;  •• 
We  time  after,  made  a  leisurely  tour  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia;  ft 
•d  spent  at  Ephesus  more  than  two  years.  +1  It  was  toward  the  close 
of  this  period  that  he  addressed  to  the  Corinthian  believers  his  first 
fetter  :§§  so  that  almost  all  of  them||||  had  been  three  or  four  years, 

It  might  not  be  an  unprofitable  exercise,  either  for  the  student  in  divinity,  or 
B*a unlearned  christian,  to  collect  from  the  same  documents,  the  aspects  nnder 
*tich  the  Father  of  the  Church,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  were  presented  to 
*■  class  of  disciples. 

*  Since  p.  657.  was  printed,  the  Rev.  James  Tate's  Continuous  History  of 
*  J'avJ  has  come  again  into  my  hands ;  and  reminded  me,  that  he  supposes 
J*  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  to  have  been  written  before  1  Thess.  His  reasons, 
*°**fer,  so  far  as  stated  in  that  work,  are  not  weighty  enough  to  induce  me 

■  depart  from  the  older  and  more  common  opinion. 

+  1  Thess.  ii.  15.    2  Thess.  ii.  3-5,  8.    See  1  Cor.  xv.  3.    Acts  x.  43. 

I  1  Cor.  i.  2.  §  Acts  xviii.  11, 18.  ||  Acts  xviiL  6-8. 

T  Acts  xviiL  8-10.     1  Cor.  xii.  2.  ••  Acts  xviiL  18-22. 

tt  Acts  xviii.  23.     Compare  xvL  6.  J  J  Acts  xix.  10. 

ft  1  Cor.  xyl  5-9.  Illl  1  Cor.  iv.  15. 
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appen-  many  of  them  probably  a  longer  time,  professed  Christiana; 

^^;  the  Theasalonians,  at  the  time  of  Paul's  writing  to  them,  bad  not  bees 
one.  Both  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  have  many  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  their  miraculous  endowments  were  abundant, 
and  their  knowledge  was  in  full  proportion  to  their  other  attainments^ 
But  they  were  defective  in  the  Christian  virtues,  of  which  love  is  lbs 
animating  principle ;  dissension^  worldly  pride,§  and  immorality||  bad 
been  fearful  obstacles  to  their  spiritual  progress ;  the  Apostle  calli 
them  in  his  first  letter  still  '  babes  in  Christ^  far  from  thoroughly 
instructed,  *  no/  spiritual^  but  comparatively  'carnal,*  though  ApoDai 
after  himself,  had  laboured  there,**  and  there  were  also  constantly  at 
work  among  them,  privately  or  publickly,  numerous  instructeri,tt 
each  commissioned  to  inculcate  the  truths,  and  to  cherish  the  feelings 
and  conduct,  in  which  he  was  advanced  ever  so  little  beyond  Us 
companions.  In  the  second  letter  he  intimates  that  some  reseat 
progress  had  been  made.$i 

In  the  First  Epistle,  the  word  Christ  occurs  with  a  somewhat 
remarkable  frequency;  but  there  is  nowhere  a  clear  declaration  of  the 
Their  knowledge  of  Redeemer's  essential  divinity,  such  as  w§ 

the  Redeemer'*  di-  have  found  in  the  Perfective  epistloyH' 

rinity    doubtful.  That  great  truth,  if  already  known, 

evidently  not  as  yet  so  familiar  to  them  as  it  was  designed  to 
There  may,  indeed,  be  several  passages  (as  there  are  in  the  two  epistles 
to  the  Thcssalonians)  from  which  the  doctrine  is  clearly  infcrible  by 
us:  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  by  them  the  inference  was  already 
made. 

The  three  places  which  approach  the  nearest  to  such  a  declaration 
arc  these. 

1  Cor.  viii.  6.  (SmitJi.)  —  One  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
are  all  things,  and  we  through  him. 

x.  9.    (Doddridge.)    Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ,  as  some  of  then    J 

also  tempted  Arm,  and  were  destroyed  by  serpents. 

—  xii.  3. No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the 

Holy  Ghost. 

•  1  Con.  i.  5,  7.    xii.  1 — 31.    xiv.  1—40.  t  1  Cor.  i.  6.    viii.  1,4, 10. 

X  1  Con.  i.  11, 12.     iii.  3—5.     Appeal,  pp.  27 — 29,  Ac. 

§  1  Con.iv.  6—10.  ||  1  Cor.  v.  1,  2.  IT  1  Cor.  iii.  1. 

••  Acts  xviii.  27.     1  Cor.  iii.  5,  6.  ff  1  Cor,  if.  15.     xvi.  16,  16. 

JJ  2  Cor.  vii.  6—16.  §§  pp.  639— £43. 
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It  is  freely  admitted,  that  in  the  first  of  these  passages,  the  terms  do  appen- 
It  imply  any  inferiority  of  nature ;  and  the  declaration  that  the  D1X 
lad"  had  a  part  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  is  conclusive  evidence 
» tf,  that  this  universal  Governor  is  essentially  divine*  But  inasmuch 
•  the  absurdity  of  believing  that  angels  were  employed  as  inferiour 
fonts  in  creation,  was  not  apparent  to  many  in  that  age,  perhaps  to 
«y  few;f  as  an  official  inferiority  to  the  Father  is  plainly  taught 
ft  levers!  passages  of  this  epistle ;  %  and  there  is  no  plain  declaration 
MR  of  his  essential  unity  with  Him ;  it  cannot  be  certainly  concluded 
lat  this  great  truth  was  already  known  by  the  Corinthians. 

In  the  second,  some  commentators  would  insert  the  word  God  after 
he  verb  tempted,  others  maintain  that  him  or  Christ  is  the  only  proper 
fdaition.?  Without  arguing  the  point  here,  this  latter  opinion  is  as- 
■Bed  to  be  correct.  The  Divine  Person,  then,  whom  the  Israelites 
n  die  wilderness,  tempted,  or  put  to  the  proof,  was  Christ ;  not 
lively  a  Christ  to  that  ancient  host,  corresponding  with  what  Jesus 
Hi  to  the  apostolick  churches,  but  the  very  same  Person.  This 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  use  of  this  title  in  certain  passages  of  the 
3pisde  to  the  Hebrews,||  and  elsewhere;  U  and  the  mention  of  this  fact 
o  Che  backward  Corinthians,  confirms  what  has  already  slightly  ap- 
Mared  from  the  letters  to  the  Thessalonians,**  that  the  narrative  of 
End's  journey  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  was  among  the  earliest  por- 
Jons  of  the  Old  Testament,  perhaps  was  the  very  earliest,  taught  to 
3emile  converts ;  while  it  further  intimates  that  the  pre- existence  of 
ht  Messiah,  and  his  absolute  divinity,  were  doctrines  which  thev  were 
mght  to  deduce  from  his  having  been  the  visibly  revealed  Conductor 
i  Israel.  But  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  must  have  been  a 
fork  of  time ;  and  as  their  acquaintance  with  the  Mosaick  records  ad- 
inced,  they  would  readily  conclude  that  he  was  indeed  Jehovah. 
s  the  Christians  addressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  while  they 
illy  believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Christ,  yet  needed 
t  have  his  divinity  proved  to  them  from  the  Scriptures,  so  it  is  very 

•  Thede  point*  are  argued  in  Scr,  Text.  III.  331—336. 

f  pp.  446,  n.  •.    470,  n.  *.  J  ch.  iii.  23.     xi.  3.    xv.  24,  28.  p.  575. 

|  This  point  is  conclusively  argued  by  Bp.  Hull,  in  his  Defentio  Fidei 
iaauc.  I.  u  15. 

||  Heb.  iii.  6.    xi  26.    pp.  529 — 5S4. 

H  1  Peter  i. 11.    iii.  15.     1  John  iv.  2, 3.    pp.  534-536.  550-553. 

ppt  567,-8* 
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amx-  pnatiMa  that  the  I'orinthian  believers  might  bare,  as  jet.  only  •.* 


nix  E.  , 


apprehension  of  this  truth,  if  any  al  oil.* 
enoe,  Mi  rialhle  hji  mi  rotations,  and  possession  of  mw  mpiuriamt 
tonal  glory,  bis  amazing  power,  hie  hatred  of  iniquity,  and  Ids  ecu 
care  •fid*  people.  Mould  be  reverently  contemplated;  and  they  an 
farther  disclosures. 

The  third  passage,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all  the  best* 
mentatats  and  divines,  relates  not  directly  to  the  divine  nature  of 
Redeemer,  bnl  to  bis  affinal  elevation.  It  is  tlius  paraphrased  bj 
J.  Pre  Smith  :  "As  if  the  apostfe  bad  said  '  None  can  duly  hoi 
Him,  in  his  atigusi  capacity  as  Lord  and  Head  over  all  things;  ui: 
tbej  are  imbued  with  that  vital,  apiritaaJ,  said  pr»otk»J  ie*i(loo,nl 
is  the  work  of  heavenly  grace  on  the  sooL'  "t 

There  are  several  passages  which  show  the  can  wherewith  the 

Hit  office  i  Mtdi*-  dUtorisl  conatitutjon   m  «wa 

tor   eartfuUy   taugkt.  Such  axe  these. 

Faoai  tbi  FIRST  Eptstli  to  th»  Coumtbu**. 

c*.  i.  4.     [  thank  my  God for  the  grace  of  God  which  b  grew 

by  Jesus  Christ; 
i.  9.    God  it  faithful,  by  whom  ye  were  called  onto  the  feuowaUp  of 

Son  Jeans  Christ  our  Lord. 
j.  24.    Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 
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CO.      But  of  him  (he.  of  God,  v.  28.)  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  appe it- 
is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness, DIJC 

21—23.  For  all  things  are  jour's ;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or 
Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or 
things  to  come  ;  all  are  jour's  ;  and  ye  are  Christ's ;  and  Christ 
i*  God's. 

14.  And  God  hath  both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and  will  also  raise  up  us 
by  his  own  power. 

.  17.  But  as  the  Lord  hath  distributed  to  every  man,  as  God  hath 
called  every  one,  so  let  bxm  walk.  * 

i.  6.    f Smith.)    To  us,  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  from  whom  are 
all  things,  and  we  unto  him ;  and  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  through  him.f 
SI .   fBoothroyd.)  ■  (being  not  without  law  to  God,  but  under 

law  to  Christ,)— 

.  3.   ■  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ ;  and  the  head  of  the 

woman  u  the  man ;  and  the  head  of  Christ  it  God. 

I.  4 — 6.  (Boothroyd.J  Now  there  are  differences  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit.  And  there  are  differences  of  ministries,  but  the  same 
Lord.  And  there  are  differences  of  operations,  but  it  is  the 
same  God  who  worketh  all  things  among  alL 

r.  1*- we  have  testified  of  God  that  he  raised  up  Christ :   

r.  24,  28.    Then  conuth  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the 

kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father  ; then 

shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

In  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  it  was  the  union  and  partner- 
hip  of  the  Redeemer  with  the  Father,  that  was  sedulously  inculcated ; 
it  is  the  subordination  of  the  Lord  to  Him  whose  official  supre- 
is  denoted  by  the  title  "God".  In  both- are  taught,  the  most 
perfect  harmony  of  these  Adorable  Persons  in  their  high  counsels,  and 
Ukeir  ineffable  union  in  operation  ► 

To  collect  all  the  aspects  wherein  the  Saviour  is  presented  to  tho 
of  the  Corinthians  in  the  First  Epistle,  noticing  which  of  those 
are  either  more  faintly  presented  or  altogether  omitted  in  tho 
to  the  Thessalonians,  and  on  the  other  hand  what  subjects 


•  The  emendations  of  Gr'mbach  require  that  in  this  verse  the  words  God 
and  Lardy  of  the  Publick  Version,  should  change  places,  as  above. 

t  Scr.  Tett.  IIL  331.  quoted  before,  on  p.  572,-3,  n.  *. 
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api»en-  made  prominent  there  arc  omitted  here,  would  require  too  much  time 
di x  E.  &n(j  labour  of  thought  to  be  attempted  at  present.  As  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  design  of  this  treatise,  and  might  rather  divide  than  assist 
the  reader's  attention,  he  is  invited  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  next 
document. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  from  Mace- 
donia,* after  the  apostle  had  left  Ephcsus;  only  a  few  months  having 
elapsed  since  the  First  was  sent;  during  which  interval  they  had 
The  Second  Epistle  a  profited  much  by   his  faithful   re- 

stage  beyond  the  First,  proofs  and  seasonable  instructions, 

under  the  Divine  blessing ;  t  and  also  by  the  visits  of  Timothy  and 
Titus.  J  Accordingly  an  advance  beyond  the  First  Epistle  in  the 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine  may  be  observed  in  the  Second ;  along 
with  so  much  of  similarity  as  preserves  the  continuity  of  the  course. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passages,  selected  for  their  resem- 
blance to  those  already  quoted  from  the  preceding  epistles. 

Fuom  tiik  SECOND  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

ch.  i.  19,  20.    For  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  preached  among 

you  by  us all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and 

in  him  Amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God  by  us. 

i.  '21,  22.  Now  he  which  stablishcth  us  with  you  in  Christ,  (i.  c.  thi 
Anointed,)  and  hath  anointed  us,  in  God ;  who  hath  also  sealed 
us,  and  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts. 

ii.  11,  15,  17.     Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  which  always  causcth  us  to 

triumph  in  Christ,  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of 

Christ, but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  God,  in  the  sight 

of  God  speak  wc  in  Christ. 

Hi.  4.  (Boothroydj  Now  such  confidence  have  wc  through  Christ  towards 
God. 

iv.  G.    For  God hath  sinned  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the 

knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

iv.  1 1.  he  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  raise  up  us  alio  by 

Jesus,  and  shall  present  uh  with  you.§ 

*   1  Con.  xvi.  it.     Aris  xx.  1,  12.     2  Con.  ii.  12,  13.     vii.  6.     viii.  1.     ix.  2.4. 

t  2  Cob.  vii.  0-13. 

!  1  (on.  iv.  17.     xvi.  10.     2  Con.  ii.  13.    vii.  13,  14.     viii.  6,  16.  23.  xii.  b- 

§  There  is  discernible  here,  in  the  words  *  by  Jems*'  a  clear  advance  beyond 
what  is  indicated  in  the  two  Eputles  to  the  Thegsalonians,  or  even  1  Co*. 
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0—41.    And  all  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  appi*- 

by  Jeans  Christ, (19) God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  D,J^; 

the  world  unto  himself.  ...(20).... we  are  ambassadors  for 

Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray  you  in 

Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.    (21) that  we  might 

be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.* 
.5 first  gave  their  own  selves  to  the  Lord,  and  unto  us  by  the 

will  of  God. 
13.... they  glorify  God  for  your  professed  subjection  unto  the 

gospel  of  Christ, 

».    Casting  down.... every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the 

knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to 

the  obedience  of  Christ ; 
31.    The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  blessed 

for  evermore,  knoweth  that  I  lie  not. 
19 we  speak  before  God  in  Christ : 

cerning  the  part  of  the  Redeemer,  in  the  general  resurrection.  Throughout 
se  documents,  both  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  himself,  and  the  future  reeur- 
ion  of  his  people  are  mentioned  as  effects  of  the  Father's  own  direct  agency ; 
.  Jesus  appears  in  the  former,  as  the  passive  recipient  of  the  Divine  opera- 
i;   in  the  latter,  not  as  having  any  part  in  its  production,  but  as  enjoying 

largest  share  of  its  happiness  and  glory.  See  1  Thess.  i.  10.  iv.  14. 
'hsss.  i.  6,  7-  1  Cor.  vi.  14.  zv.  J 2,  15.  Examine  also  2  Con.  xiii.  4. 
h  1  Cob.  viii.  6.     Very  different,  but  perfectly  harmonious,  is  the  language 

•he  same  Apostle  in  Phil.  iii.  20,  21. 'trc  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord 

us  Chritt :  who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
ylorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all 
\jf$  unto  himself.1  Here  nothing  is  said  of  the  power  of  the  Father,  to  which, 
l»t<  all  was  ascribed,  while  silence  was  maintained  concerning  the  omni- 
■noa  of  the  Son.  The  appearance  of  discrepancy  is  altogether  removed  by 
■sv.  17.  19.  Scr.  Test.  11.  67-C9.  74-76.  And  the  mention  of  first 
•i  and  then  the  Other,  of  these  Omnipotent  Persons,  as  the  Agent  in  the 
are  resurrection,  is  accounted  for,  by  the  evident  design  of  the  Apostles  to 
i  their  converts  by  the  easiest  steps  to  the  sublimest  truths.  Other  steps  of 
ir  progress  may  be  seen  in  Rom.  i.  4.  iv.  24.   vi.  4,  9.   vii.  4.  viii.  11.   x. 

Col.  i.  18.    ii.  12.    iii.  3,  4,  24.     Eph.  i.20.    v.  27.    Phil.  ii.  9.    iii.  11. 

•  It  is  commonly  acknowledged  that  the  apostle  here  alludes  to  the  sacri- 
al  rites  and  solemn  expiations  of  the  Levitical  priesthood ;  as  Lev.  xvi.  <fec. 
is  presents  an  occasion  of  remarking,  that  the  aspects  under  which  tho 
•aick  dispensation  is  viewed  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
er  from  those  in  the  First,  and  indicate  an  advance  in  the  students  addressed. 
ere,  detached  portions  of  the  history  or  the  ritual  are  introduced,  and 
■lately  applied  to  Christian  instruction ;  here,  it  is  viewed  more  as  a  whole, 
Lits  genius  and  character  are  noticed.  There,  the  Corinthians  are  urged  to 
to  the  topicks  adverted  to;  here,  these  are  referred  to,  as  already  familiar 
jheir  contemplations. 

I  do  not  add  references,  or  discuss  the  subject  further,  because  it  is  not 
essjary  to  the  argument  of  this  Essay ;  and  my  whole  design  in  this  note 
i  to  give  a  useful  hint  to  the  diligent  student. 

(Essay,  p.  397J  X  2 
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APPtN-  xiii.  4.     For  though  he  was  crucified  through  weakness,  yet  he  liyeth  by 
nix  h.  the  power  of  God.    For  we  also  are  weak  in  him,  but  we  shall 

live  with  him  by  the  power  of  God  toward  you. 
xiii.  1  -1.    The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 

communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all. 

In  the  second  of  the  above  passages,  the  Redeemer's  title  Christy 
Anointed,  and  the  anointing  of  the  Apostle  and  his  fellow -labourers. 
The  anointing  of  Jesus  are  mentioned  so  closely  together,  that 

and   of   believers.  the  title  could  not  fail  to  remind  the 

reader  of  that  glorious  anointing  which  Jesus  received  immediately 
alter  his  baptism.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  title  Christ  was  under- 
stood by  the  Corinthians,  as  by  Cornelius  and  his  friends,*  to  com- 
memorate that  most  auspicious  event.  This  mysterious  unction  was 
received  in  his  human  nature, — that  nature  in  him  on  which  the 
thoughts  of  gentile  converts  were  primarily  and  chiefly  employed,  and 
with  reference  to  which  they  called  him  Christ :  hut  this  did  not 
preclude  a  higher  sense  of  the  title.  As  in  the  first  letter  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, his  pre-existent  state  is  intimated  in  a  passage  where  that. 
title  is  the  only  one  used,f  so  in  the  second,  that  state  is  more  plainly 
and  emphatically  referred  to  in  a  passage  where  that  title  is  used, 
The  pre-existence  of  the  though   not  singly.      •  Ye  know  tht 

Redeemer  contemplated.  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  that  on 

account  of  you  he  became  poor,  though  he  was  rich:  in  order  that  yr,  by 
his  poverty,  might  le  enriched.'  J  I  rely  ou  the  careful  and  candid 
reasonings  of  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  for  proof  that  the  Apostle  here  con- 
trasts the  Saviour's  pre-existent  state,  not  the  miraculous  powers 
possessed  during  his  ministry,  with  the  meanness  of  his  human  con- 
dition. In  the  First  Epistle  a  brief  expression  intimated  the  reality 
of  such  a  previous  slate  and  a  superiour  nature :  here  that  pre- 
existent  state  is  more  distinctly  mentioned,  and  the  assumption  of 
humanity  is  adduced  as  an  operative  example :  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  we  shall  find  the  great  fact  of  the  incarnation  yet  more 
plainly  declared.  § 

Our  attention  is  demanded  by  another  passage,  thus  translated  by 
Dr.  J.  P.  Smith.  'On  account  of  this  I  thrice  entreated  the  Lord,  thst 
it  (the  "thorn  in  the  flesh")  might  depart  from  me.     And  he  said  !•>  mr, 

•  p.  553.  f  1  Cor.  x.  9.    p.  67*2,-3% 

t  ?  Can.  viii  9.     Scr.  Test.  II.  354.  355—365.  §  GiL.  iv.  4,  5. 
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ce  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  power  thou*  its  perfection  in  [thy]  appe*- 
g.    Most  gladly  i  therefore ',  will  I  the  more  glory  in  my  sufferings,  n,x  *•*• 
?  poierr  o/  Christ  may  protect  me.'  *     Here  we  see  the  Apostle 
dlj  asking  ufor  such  mercy,  support,  and  deliverance,  as  none 

Lord  of  providence  and  grace  was  competent  to  afford.    To 

.feed  such  favours  as  these  of  any  mere  creature, would  have 

olish  and  impious;  it  would  have  been  "forsaking  the  Lord, 
sting  in  an  arm  of  flesh ;  'r|  — and  to  have  done  this  again  and 
(tould  hare  heightened  the  folly  and  criminality.  The  Apostle 
f  himself  firmly  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Lord,  and  almighty; 
rfesses  that  belief  to  his  Corinthian  friends.    These,  if  not 

familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  his  essential  divinity,  were  not  far 
;  and  might  be  attracted  onward  to  the  full  reception  of  that 
s  article,  by  the  Apostle's  avowal  of  its  influence  on  himself, 
.be  close  of  the  above  quotation,  and  in  the  following  verse,  he 
os  the  Saviour  simply  as  Christ :  which  shows  that  this  title  was 
jly  associated  in  his  mind  with  divine  'Christ'  used  gs 

ions,  that  when  these  were  the  subjects  a   divine    title* 

test  thought,  it  readily  presented  itself  for  use.  It  may  not 
t  to  a  proof  that  this  is  a  divine  title,  but  it  is  in  striking  agree- 
On  that  position. 

J  remark  just  now  made,  concerning  the  Apostle's  alluring  his 
s  ouward  to  a  more  ample  faith,  by  the  profession  of  his  own, 
ceive  confirmation  from  the  The  anointing,  ire.  to  be 

of  the  passages  extracted  on  desired  by  the  Corinthians. 

Here  he  mentions  an  anointing,  and  sealing,  and  the  earnest 
Spirit,  as  blessings  enjoyed  by  himself  and  his  fellow-labourers 
ministry,  perhaps  by  the  Jewish  believers  in  general,  but  says 
$  of  their  being  attaiued  by  the  Corinthians.  Yet  another 
p,  establishment  in  Christ,  in  mentioned  us  the  common  privilege 

parties.^    Many  have  noticed  the  maxked  distinction  made  by 
rds,  lie  which  stablisheth  us  with  you  in  Christ,  and  hath  an- 


Eor.  xii.  8,  9.  Scr.  Test.  III.  251. — The  word  rendered  protect  is 
ble.  It  meant,  says  Dr.  8.  "to  spread  a  tent  or  pavilion  over,  for  the 
of  protection  from  rain  or  heat; "-  and  I  know  not  whether  there  may 
omething  still  more  sacred  in  the  allusion,  and  which  would  confirm 
'  here  given  of  the  passage.  Might  not  the  apostle  have  in  his  mind 
taick  Tabernacle,  and  the  peculiar  safety  of  what  was  laid  uj>  there? 
ho  not  refer  to  snch  passages  as  Pa.  xci.  1.     Ira.  iv.  5,  6. 

t  Svr.  Test.  HI.  263,-4.  {  2  Cor.  i.  21.    p.  570. 
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appin-  ointed  US,  is  God;  jrc.  But  the  anointing  and  sealing*  and  even  the 
D^^;  earnest,  have  been  supposed  things  peculiar  to  the  Apostles  or  inspired 
Ministers;  whereas  in  Eph.  i.  13,  14.  the  same  Apostle  mentions  the 
sealing  and  the  earnest  as  enjoyed  hj  matured  believers  in  general, 
and  the  Apostle  John  mentions  an  'anointing*  diffused  at  least  at 
widely.     1  John  ii.  27. 

The  Corinthians  were  still  far  from  being  matured  believers. 
From  other  parts  of  the  letter*  we  learn,  that  though  the  Apostle  re- 
joiced in  their  recent  progress  and  improvement,  he  greatly  dreaded 
lest  his  approaching  visit  to  them  should  be  embittered  by  the  evidence 
of  much  remaining  backwardness  and  corruption. 

The  Christians  inhabiting  the  district  of  Galatia,  who  appear  to 
have  been  in  some  respects  further  advanced,  were  as  much,  or  even 
The  Christians  of  Galatia,  more,  obj  ects  of  distressing  anxiety 

and  the  Epistle  to  them.  to  the  Apostle.    The  difficulty  of 

ascertaining  the  time  of  Paul's  first  visit  to  their  country,  and  of  hit 
sending  his  Epistle  to  them,  obliges  us  to  find  its  place  in  the  course  el 
apostolick  instruction,  without  the  aid  of  external  circumstances.  The 
apostle's  words,  '7/  a  man  be  overtaken  m  a  fault,  ye  which  abs 
spiritual,  restore  such  an  one,'  t — imply  that  some  of  them,  probably  s 
considerable  number,  had  attained  that  stage  of  growth  which  he 
called  becoming  spiritual ;  a  stage  which  plainly  had  not  been  reached 
by  the  Corinthians  when  his  first  letter  to  them  was  written,  J  nor  per- 
haps when  they  received  the  second.  §  The  attainment  was  probably 
contemporaneous  with  the  anointing  and  sealing  mentioned  in  the  last 
two  paragraphs,  if  it  were  not  those  very  things. — In  addition  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  time  of  Moses,  and  subsequent  prophets,  to  which 
the  Corinthians  are  referred,  Paul  makes  large  mention  to  the  Gala- 
tians  of  the  Divine  Covenant  with  Abraham,  and  its  relation  both  to 
the  Mosaick  and  the  Christian  dispensations.  ||  Thus  from  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  where  scarcely  any  thing  is  quoted  from 
the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  gradual  advance  in  the  compass  of  the 
quotations,  and  the  comprehensiveness  and  penetration  of  the  views 
concerning  it,  in  each  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in  this 
to  the   Galatians:  the  observation  of  which  advance  first  enabled 

•  3  Cor.  vi.  13.    x.  3.     xi.  3.     xii.  11,  16,  20,  21.     xiii.  2,  10. 
+  Gal.  vi.  1.  {1  Cor.  iii.  i— 4.  §  2  Com.  i.  21,  22.  p.  579. 

U  Gal.  iii.  «— ».    iv.  21-31. 
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writer  lo  ascertain  their  order  as  adapted  to  different  stages  of  appin- 
instruction.*  Dlx  K 

*  ilso,  in  another  important  particular  we  perceive  advance.  Nothing 
hnid  to  the  Thessalonians  of  the  incarnation.  In  1  Cor.  the  pre- 
Kktence  of  the  Saviour  is  implied :  f  in  2  The  incarnation 

Cos.  it  is  more  distinctly  expressed,  and  his  more  fully  stated. 

mazing  kindness  in  becoming  incarnate,  is  urged  as  an  example.  J 
ht  Gal.  iv.  4,  5,  the  fact  is  more  fully  declared,  the  long  preparation 
sf  Israel  for  it  is  reviewed,  and  the  design  and  consequences  of  the 
•vent  are  stated.     *  But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent 
fifth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons,'     Here  is 
evident  progress  toward  that  enlarged  and  rapturous  contemplation  of 
the  Redeemer  which  we  find  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  and  the 
Pbilippians. — Other  particulars  in  which  this  gradual  advance  is  per- 
ceptible might  he  noticed ;  but  the  above  are  sufficient  for  the  present. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  few  circumstances  ascertainable  concerning 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  can  make  the  place  here  assigned 
to  it  doubtful.   The  apostle  speaks  of  their  Their  advance  had 

eonrersion,  indeed,  as  recent ;  §  but  the  been  considerable. 

letter  may  have  been  written  at  least  three  or  four  years  after  his 
Ant  arrival  among  thera.H  Their  remarkable  fervour  and  earnestness  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  their  piety  ,«J  with  the  advantage  of  Paul's  personal 
instructions,  may  have  carried  them  much  further  in  a  short  time, 
than  either  the  Thessalonians,  who  were  deprived  of  the  latter  of  these 
advantages,**  or  the  Corinthians,  who  were  deficient  in  the  former.ff 
Beside  the  indications  of  progress  above  noticed,  we  find  the  title  u  Son 
or  God"  more  freely  used,lt  the  design  and  genius  of  the  Mosaick 

•  In  the  winter  of  1826,-7.  t  1  Cor.  viii.  6.    x.  9. 

I  2  Com.  viii.  0.  p.  678.  §  Gil.  i.  6.    iv.  8,  9.    v.  7. 

||  Hit  pretence  in  Galatia  is  first  mentioned  in  Acts  xvi.  6.  and  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  forced  away  from  it  prematurely,  as  from  Thessalonica 
aadBerea.  (Acts  xvii.  6—14.  1  Them.  ii.  17.  ill.  10.)  He  visited  in 
succession  Troas,  (A.  xvi.  8.)  Philippi,  (A.  xvi.  12-40.)  Thessalonica,  (A. 
xriL  1—0.)  Berea,  (10—14.)  Athens,  (16— xviii.  1.)  and  Corinth,  where  it 
is  probable  the  letter  was  written,  and  where  he  laboured  nearly  two  yean. 
Acts  xviii.  11,  18.  Whether  it  was  in  the  earlier  or  the  latter  part  of  this 
period  that  the  letter  was  sent,  cannot  perhaps  be  certainly  determined :  the 
marks  of  progress  it  contains,  may  incline  one  to  the  latter  date.  Consider 
also  'times  and  years1  in  Gil.  iv.  10. 

1  Gal.  in.  1,  4.    vi.  16,  18.    v.  7.  ••  /».  667.  ft  p.  673. 

}J  Gil.  i.  16.    ii.  20.    iv.  4.  6. 
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i.  economy  more  fully  declared,*  the  believer's  interest  id  the  deitiuJ 
'*  glorified  life  of  Jesus  more  strongly  sl&ted.f  spiritual  religion  more  Nil' 
developed,!  and  the  unily  of  the  whole  Church  of  God§  nwrt  ■mil* 
inculcated. 

Still  in  many,  probably  in  most,  of  the  Galalia.il  Christian*,  ihue 
■as  a  serious  defect  in  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  Redeeraerjatidiii 
dispositions  connected  « ,  1 1 ,  right  viens  of  him  ;T|    a  liability  also  tote 

Their  lUle  then  misled  by  sealous  corrupter*  of  the  Qnspel;" 

vat    hazardom.  hence  the  earnest  address,  'J/y  littlr  cktU**. 

of  whom  t  travail  in  birtr,  again  until  CkriU  be  formed  in  yu,  '  Ml 
to  btpraenl  witA.  you  tw*;,  and  to  chanye  my  voici;  far  I  ttand  in  (Ml 
«/ jMw.'tt  They  had  not  yet  attained  the  enlarged  views  ..ml  ■  l"-« 
established  faith  which  distinguished  the  Bosun,  Euhesian,  CokfttM 
or  Philippian  congregations :  but  some  of  then  ware  not  far  betfMi 
Therefore  in  this  letter  we  see  a  stage  of  ChrisCm  instruction  «M 
advanced  than  in  the  other  Rudiments!  Episftetw 

Yet  in  this,  (which  is  much  shorter  than  those  Bo  the  CorintahM 
there  is  not  found  any  very  plain  instance  of  the  word  Ckriit  ttenetii 
the  Redeemer's  Oracular  Presence,  or  pre-exisleuoo;  neither  is  tb> 
any  allusion  to  his  anointing.  These  things  when  once  learned,  wall 
not  to  be  continually  repealed.  The  word  Ckrut  however  ocean)  i 
two  passages,  where  a  reference  to  the  patriarchal  and  subaaqat) 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  Son  may  6*  mppoted,  and  deftawsj  I 
arguments  of  some  plausibility ;  bnt  as  these  cannot  be  fully  stliad.9 
all  further  reference  to  the  passages  is  confined  to  a  note.JJ    Also  i 

r.  1-6.9,  10.  21-81.     ».  1— (. 
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r*r*/*s^  Paul  to  Peter,  recorded  in  ch.  ii.  the  name  api»en- 

3  noes*,*  and  as  both  those  Apostles  were  familiar  Di^^; 

*  *  *ag^_  e,  f  no  doubt  they  attached  to  it  that  sense  in  their 


^v^> 


^      ace.    Each  reader  of  the  Epistle  \tould  do  the  same, 

**■*   itm^  *%      a  a  ^ower  sen8e»  according  to  his  progress  "  in  the 
/  -<A    ™  r  Lord  and  Saviour."  J 


remarked  that  in  many  passages  of  the  Rudi  mental,  and 
^  Epistles,  where  the  very  close  connexion  between  believers- 

^/  deemcr  is  denoted, the  word  Christ  is  used  in  evident  prefer- 

:?  /other of  his names.    In  the  First  Some  peculiar  uses 

'  jo  the  Thessalonians,  we  have  the  of  the  word*  Christ.' 

4, — 'Churches  of  God ,  which  ...are  in  Chriit  Jesus : ' ''the  dead 

.rist  shall  rise first.1  §     In  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  we 

a  similar  passages,  and  some  in  which  this  connexion  is  more 

.tmgly  expressed:  — ky»ur  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ'  ...  lthe 

\of  Christ ,'  H  — so  that  at  length  the  word  Christ  is  put  for  the 


belongs  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Eternal  Three.  What  the  Second  Person 
eWared  to  Abraham,  had  been  declared  to  hiin  bv  the  First.  Gen.  xxii.  1(5. 
iu240.  Jounv.  19,20.  viii.20,28,38.  The  covenant  was  rati fied  TO  Christ. 
I  know  not  whether  there  may  not  be  some  reference  to  this  in  the  ex- 
y  ion,  probably  of  the  same  apostle,  in  Heb.  vi.  17.  which  in  the  margin  of 
le  P.  V.  is  rendered  k  interposed  himself  by  an  oath*  and  by  Mr.  Stuart^ 
*  interposed  by  oh  oath-,'  by  whom  it  is  paraphrased  thus:  "He  mode  a  mediator 
!■>  to  speak)  by  an  oath,  interposed  between  himself  and  the  heirs  of  promise." 
Al  the  idea  of  a  mediator  is  unquestionably  brought  in,  i*  there  not  a  reference 
to  that  real  **nd  glorious  Mediator*  by  whom  the  Covenant  was  declared  to 
in?     The  expression  is  unique,  and  worthy  of  further  consideration. 

The  words  of  the  other  passage  are  these:    (iv.   14.)  kMy  temptation  (or 
trial  J  which  teas  in  my  flesh  ye  despised  nut9  nor  rejected  ,•  but  received  me  a* 
MM  mmgelofGod,  [rem]  as  Christ  Jesus.1     The  design  of  the  Apostle  was  to 
express  Terr  strongly  the  affectionate  hospitality  and  reverential  deference 
with  which  he  had  been  received  in  hi*  first  visit  to  CJalatia.     lie  compares  it 
to  the  reception  of  a  heavenly  messenger,  even  the  greatest  of  messengers,  the 
Son  of  God  himself.     In  this,  he  either  imagines  a  visit  of  Jesus  to  this  world, 
such  as  was  never  received  by  any  people,  in  any  age ;    or  he  is  referring  to 
tone  well  known  transactions.     Sin  e  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, in  all  probability  the  same  Apostle,  enforces  an  exhortation  to  hospi- 
tftHty,  by  a  reference  to  the  visits  of  Angels  to  the  Patriarchs;  that  is,  of 
tested  angels,  and  of  the  Cncreated  Representative  of  Jehovah,  to  Abraham 
■ad  Lot,  and  these  ancient  transactions  were  already  known  to  the  (ialatian 
Christians;  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  the  Apostle  compares  the 
Jeeption  given  to  himself  in  Galatia,  to  that  which  Abraham  pave  to  the 
Wtfiie  Angel,  or  to  that  which  the  Galatians  would  have  given  to  the  Lord,  if 
J*  kid  come  to  them  as  he  did  to  the  father  of  the  faithful.     Heb.  xiii.  2. 
G«».  xvin.    xix.  1—22.  p.  239. 

•  Gal.  ii.  16.  t  pp.  622,-3.    634—688.    640—644. 

»  2  Pzt.  hi.  19.        §  1  Thesi.  ii.  14.  (p.  668.  </.)   iv.  ]6.        ||  1  Con.  vi.  16. 
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appen*  whole  Christian  community,  along  with  its  exalted  Head,  ?ery  much  i* 
orx  J&-  the  way  that  the  name  Israel  occurs  so  frequently  iu  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, not  for  the  man  Israel,  but  for  the  nation  of  his  descendants:* 
*For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members .... 
are  one  body :  so  also  is  Christ.'  t  *  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  ami 
members  in  particular.'  t  In  other  passages  J  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  Redeemer  personally,  or  the  community,  is  meant. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  instances  similar  to  all  the  abort 
occur:  we  have  the  phrase — lin  Christ,'^  and  four  times — **n  Christ 
Jesus,' \\  (never  once— 'tn  Jesus  Christ;')  and  the  single  word  Christ  is 
put  for  the  whole  spiritual  community,  the  Head  and  the  members 
together.     tIIe  saith  ....  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ.1  ^ 

In  the  Perfective  Epistles  the  same  modes  of  speaking  occur:  but 
the  passages  need  not  be  recited  here. 

In  a  similar  manner  might  be  traced  two  other  uses  of  the  word. 
Christ  is  put  in  some  places  for  the  doctrines  or  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
especially  such  as  relate  to  the  person  of  the  Redeemer;  in  others  for 
the  dispositions  of  his  heart,  his  conduct,  and  character.  Thus  we 
have,  *  ten  thousand  instruclers  in  Christ* — **  'As  the  truth  of  Christ  is 
in  me ,' — f\  'The  law  teas  our  schoolmaster  [to  bring  us]  unto  Christ' — }J 
lye  have  not  so  learned  Christ;'  §§  and— 'you  •  •  ..have put  on  Christ.*\\\ 

For  the  former  two  of  these  uses  might  be  assigned  such  reasons 
as  would  tend  to  confirm  the  position  that  it  is  employed  in  many 
places  as  a  divine  title.  But  the  proof  is  not  sufficiently  solid  and 
direct  to  be  exhibited  here. 

Instances  of  the  last  mentioned  uses  also  occur  in  the  Perfective 
Epistles:  HIT  but  instead  of  quoting  them,  a  moment's  attention  may 
be  given  to  an  objection,  (or  the  shadow  of  one,  for  it  is  very  unsub- 
stantial,) which  may  possibly  present  itself  to  some  minds. 

*  Israel  is  mentioned  here  as  being  the  most  familiar  instance:  but  theft 
are  many  others;  as  Aram,  Elam,  and  a  host  beside;  Adam,  in  Hebrew,  as 
meaning  the  human  race,  is  one. 

t  1  Cor.  xii.  12.  27.  J  1  Cor.  i.  13.    iv.  17.     2  Cor.  i.  5. 

§  Gal.  i.  22.  ||  Gal.  ii.  4.    iii.  28.     v.  6.  See  the  Greek,    vi.  15. 

IT  Gal.  iii.  16.  •'  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  if  2  Cor.  xi.  10. 

U  Gal,  iii.  24.  §§  Eph.  iv.  20.  ||H  Gal.  iii.  27. 

HIT  The  following,  or  some  of  them,  may  be  specimens.  Rom.  i.  16.  viii. 
10.  x.  6,  7.  xiii.  14.  xvi.  9.  Eph.  iii.  4.  8.  17.  iv.  13.  20.  Phil,  l  15. 
16.  18.    Coloss.  i.  27.  28.    ii.  5.  8.  11.    iv.  3. 
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There  ue  a  few  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  word  appbn- 
ist  is  used  so  expressly  for  the  Incarnate  Messiah,  and  even  with  ,D^_  ; 
id  plain  contradistinction  to  the  period  before  his  incarnation,  that  it 
■%ht  be  supposed  he  had  never  borne  the  title  Christ  before  that 
not     Thus   Matthew  says,  —  'from  Passages  which  seem 

Ik  tarrying  away  into  Babylon    unto  unfavourable  noticed. 

Christ  are  fourteen  generations?*  from  which  an  incautious  reader 
night  imagine  that  the  Christ  had  never  been  present,  under  that 
He,  on  the  earth  before.  But  this  verse  must  not  be  separated  from 
be  preceding  context.  The  Apostle  is  closing  a  list  of  the  descend - 
**ti  of  Abraham  and  David  in  a  certain  line.  The  last  of  these  is 
famgnished  from  all  his  ancestors  by  his  being  very  generally  called 
Zftritf.t  From  the  captivity  to  that  descendant  there  were  fourteen 
Attentions  or  descents.  The  clause  shows  that  Jesus  may  be  called 
Stiff,  when  his  human  nature  is  the  special  object  of  attention ;  which 
■say  passages  confirm,  and  no  sound  trinitarian  ever  doubted :  but  it 
wiKdates  not  the  fact  that  his  divine  nature  was  so  called,  long  before 
to  Captivity. 

Again;  the  Saviour's  question  already  noticed  in  this  Essay  J  more 
ta  once,  'What  think  ye  of  Christ ?  whose  son  is  Ae?'§  sanctions 
*  use  of  the  word  for  the  expected,  the  predicted  Deliverer :  but  the 
•**•*  sense  of  Israel's  Almighty  Guardian,  of  old  visibly  manifested,  is 
"rise  incompatible  with  this,  and  is  yet  more  expressly  sanctioned  by 
e  context.  || 

Itesembling  these  places,  but  without  the  word  Christ,  there  are 
fe*s  where  the  coming  of  the  Divine  Son  in  the  flesh  is  so  mentioned 
t  it  might  be  supposed  he  had  never  come  to  men  before  in  any 
T*    Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  Superiority  of  the  incarnate 

fcjrard,  the  owner  of  it  'last  of  ministry  of   the  Lord,   to 

~n*ent  unto  them  his  son,  saying,  all   his   previous   comings. 

*5r  will  reverence  my  son :  *1T  words  which  some  may  think  imply  that 
Son  never  had  any  communication  with  Israel  before  his  incarna- 
a«  But  the  subject  in  hand  is  not  any  communication,  but  human 
camunicationss  It  was  of  human  messengers,  of  persons  to  whom 
&lit  be  given  the  ill  treatment  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding 

•  Matt.  i.  17.  t  Matt,  xxvii.  17,  22. 

jap.  2S0,-l. 491. 516,-7.  §  Matt.zxu.42.    (M.xu.36.    L.xx.41.) 

II  Matt.  xxii.  46.    M.  xiL  37.    L.  xx.  44.  H  Matt.  xxL  37. 
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appen-  verses,  and  neither  of  created  angels,  nor  of  the  Almighty  Angel,  that 
ol*^;  the  Lord  was  speaking.     His  words  prove  that  his  birth  and  human 
ministry,  were  indeed  the  most  important  coming  of  the  Son  of  God: 
but  not  that  he  had  never  transiently,  or  typically,  come  before. 

Thus  in  Heb.  ix.  II,  the  expression,  'Christ  being  come,1  might  seem 
to  imply  that  he  had  never  been  manifestly  present  in  any  way  before. 
But  this  appearance  is  removed  by  observing,  that  it  is  his  coming  in 
one  particular  way,  that  is,  as  high  priest,  that  is  spoken  of.  It  mot 
also  be  remembered,  that  for  many  ages  before  his  incarnation,  sfl 
visible  manifestations,  and  all  prophetick  declarations  of  his  presence 
had  been  suspended.  The  coming  that  followed  this  long  silence,  vat 
therefore  readily  distinguished  from  all  in  ancient  times.* 

It  was  that  superiority  in  importance  and  efficacy,  and  dosenesaaf 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  Israel,  in  which  the  incarnation  excelled 
all  the  previous  comings  of  the  Divine  Son,  that  led  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  begin  it  by  contrasting  the  ancient  dispen- 
Atl  divine  revelation  ori-  sations   with   the  Christian,   thus: 

ginally  from  the  Father.  *God,  who  at  sundry  times  and** 

divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  i* 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Sonf — On  this  passage  I  cannot  do 
better  than  copy  the  remarks  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Owen,  frost 
his  "Exposition,"  abridged  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Williams.  "Thit 
>(tbc  Sou  of  God  did  mostly  appear  to  the  fathers  under  the  Old 
u  Testament,  is  acknowledged  by  the  ancients,  and  evident  in  Scrip- 
"  ture :  [Sec  Zech.  ii.  8 — 1 1 .]  The  divine  Mediator  having,  from  the 
"  foundation  of  the  world,  undertaken  the  care  and  salvation  of  the 
"church,  he  it  was  who  immediately  dealt  with  it  in  what  concerned 
44  its  instruction  and  edification.  This,  however,  doth  not  hinder,  but 
"  that  God  the  Father  is  the  fountain  of  all  divine  revelation.  There 
14  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  Son  of  God  revealing  the 
"  Father's  will  in  his  divine  person  to  the  prophets,  and  the  same 
4(  divine  personage  as  incarnate,  revealing  it  immediately  to  the 
"church.  Under  the  Old  Testament  he  instructed  the  prophets,  and 
44  gave  them  that  Spirit  on  whose  inspiration  their  infallibility  depend- 
ed;  [1  Pet.  i.  11. J  but  now,  under  the  Gospel,  taking  our  nature  as 
44  hypostalically  united  to  himself,  he  becomes  the  immediate  teacher, 

^  *  From  Rom.  x.  4.  Heb.  x.  29.  and  perhaps  other  passage*,  objection-* 
might  be  raised,  and  in  like  manner  removed.  But  the  process  need  not  b* 
exhibited  here. 
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*  in  the  room  of  all  the  internuncii  or  prophetical  messengers,  he  had  appen- 
'  before  employed,  whether  human  or  an ge lick,  from  the  foundation  DlJ^J^] 
'of  the  world." 

Similar  in  effect  to  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle,  but  different  in 
erms,  are  those  passages  of  the  second  chapter,  where  angels  are 
nentioned  *  as  the  publishers,  or  the  administrators,  of  the  prior 
lispensation ;  on  which  also  a  plau-  Meaning  of 'angels' when 

ible  objection  might  be  raised,  and  mentioned  at  agents  in 

Bight  receive  a  similar  answer.  They  the    Ancient  Economy. 

tie  included  in  the  following  quotation  from  Stuart's  version.  "For  if 
1  the  law  communicated  by  angels  was  established,  and  every  transgression 
land  disobedience  received  a  just  reward;  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we 
1  neglect  so  great  salvation !  which  being  first  declared  by  the  Lord,  was 

*  afterwards^  confirmed  unto  us  by  those  who  heard  [him;]    God  also 

s  hiring  witness  with  them according  to  his  will.     Moreover,  unto 

'  the  angels  hath  he  not  put  in  subjection  the  world  that  was  to  come^  of 
1  which  we  are  now  speaking.     But" £-c.  $'C 

In  this  quotation,  if  by  the  word  angels,  (that  is,  as  the  greek  pri- 
aarily  signifies,  messengers,)  human  messengers  or  prophets  be  meant, — 
>r  all  messengers  whether  human  or  celestial,  all  creatures  employed 
a  divine  errands  to  men,  the  contrast  with  'the  Lord'  is  the  same  as 
hat  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mter  be  supposed  to  have  meant  distinctly  created  celestial  intelli- 
gences, it  is  difficult  to  say  what  part  they  performed  in  the  Giving  of 
he  Law,  ox  the  government  of  Israel,  so  publick  and  considerable, 
ta  to  account  for  the  Apostle's  making  that  part,  as  he  does,  the  lead* 
ng  characteristick  of  the  whole  dispensation.  There  is  no  evidence 
if  any  such  part  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  elsewhere  in  the  New. 
Whatever  it  is  that  the  inspired  writer  refers  to,  it  is  mentioned  as  an 
important  and  well  known  distinction  of  the  ancient  economy. 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties  I  have  often  been  ready 
to  think,  that  as  the  plural  word  spirits  (pneumata)  is  used  in  the 
apocalypse  to  denote  the  Third  Divine  Person,  the  One  Holy  Spirit, 
on  account  of  the  variety  of  his  gifts  and  influences,!  so  here  (in  Heb. 
ii.  2.  5.)  the  plural  word  angels  denotes  the  variety,  t  and  the  long 

•  vv.  2,  5.  t  Rev.  i  4.    iii.  1.    iv.  5.    v.  6. 

X  That  there  were,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  two  simultaneous  visible  mani- 
festations of  Jehovah,  and  that  with  reference  to  each  manifestation  is  used 
the  tine  Hhe  Angel  of  Jehovah?  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  following 
passages.    Exod.  xiii.  22.    xiv.  19.    xxiii.  20.    xl.  8G— 38.    Num.  ik.  1#— 
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appen-  succession  of  visible  manifestations  of  the  One  Almighty  Angel,  aftet- 
Dl*  J2;  ward  called  the  Son  of  God.  Of  those  manifestations  incomparaUj 
more  is  said  in  the  ancient  Scripture,  than  of  the  visits  of  created 
angels  to  men,  or  even  of  their  existence ;  on  those  the  divine  authority 
of  much  of  the  Law  ultimately  rested,  and  by  those  the  theocratki 
government  of  Israel  was  permanently  administered.*    To  those  also 

may  possibly  be  referred  the  words  of  Stephen,  and  of  Paul, "«*• 

"have  received  the  law  by  (he  disposition  of  angels,  and  have  not  kept  if.*! 
— "t/  was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator?  X 

But  there  is  this  objection:  the  contrast  exhibited  in  His.  & 
implies  that  the  Angels  were    inferiour,   greatly   inferiour    to  tbt 
Inferiority  of  the  ancient  Incarnate  Lord ;   whereas  this  in- 

manif  citations  of  the  Son.  terpretation    represents    them   ti 

manifestations  of  the  very  same  Person,  manifestations,  too,  mow 
sublime  and  awe-inspiring  than  when  he  came  in  the  flesh.  Yet  to 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  in  some  very  important  respects  the  former 
were  inferiour  to  the  latter.  Instead  of  pointing  out  these  particulin 
in  my  own  words,  I  copy  those  of  an  eminent  minister  of  the  metro* 
polis,  published  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 

"  The  last  and  greatest  manifestation  that  we  have  of  God  is  in  the/esk 
What  that  body  was  by  which  he  became  visible,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance so  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  thing  undescrib'd ;  and  therefore 
to  guess  at  it,  is  only  to  wander  in  the  mazes  of  our  own  folly.  It's 
certain,  this  way  of  coming  in  the  flesh  exceeds  all  the  rest;  it  answers 
nobler  ends,  is  better  for  us,  and  kinder  in  him.  These  sundry  times  ami 
divers  manners  in  which  he  spake  to  the  Fathers,  make  so  many  glorious 
parts  in  history ;  but  his  speaking  to  us  in  these  last  days  by  his  Son,  is 
distinguished  from  all  that  went  before.  The  way  of  doing  That  was  more 
suitable  to  our  happiness  and  his  own  dignity,  upon  several  accounts.    Til 

23.  xx.  16.  xxii.  22,  28,  32,  35.  From  the  last  chapter  quoted,  (Num.  xxii.) 
it  is  seen  that  the  Person  who  appeared  to  Balaam  was  Jehovah,  the  Almurhty 
Angel ;  and  from  the  other  places,  that  while  this  manifestation  was  ni«S»  «f 
•  distance  from  the  camp  of  Israel,  Jehovah's  presence  was  manifested  there 
without  intermission,  and  was  popularly,  as  well  as  scripturally,  called  •*  tie 

ANGEL  OP  THE  LORD." 

The  observation  of  these  facts  first  suggested  the  interpretation  of  the  wofd 
'Angels'  mentioned  above ;  but  for  years  I  hesitated  to  adopt  it,  even  in  the 
dubious  manner  expressed,  until  the  passages  quoted  in  the  last  note  from 
Rev.  occurred  to  me  as  an  apparent  sanction  of  the  idea. 

•  pp.  248—963,  Ac.  Ac.  t  Acts  vii.  63.    p.  526. 

J  Gau  iii.  19. — The  present  is  the  occasion  anticipated  when  these  texts 
were  referred  to,  in  p,  462.  n.  *. 
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re  familiar,  and  lets  frightful;   more  certain  and  convincing;  more  appek- 
restive  of  our  onion  to  him ;  more  capable  of  working  out  the  great  D1X_^* 
lement;  more  instructive  in  the  matter  of  duty;  it  gives  a  greater 
ranee  of  our  happiness;  and  in  the  whole,  is  a  nobler  argument  of  the 

me  love. 

****** 

14  This  manifestation  of  God  is  most  certain  and  convincing.    Many 
»  they  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  God  who  spake  to  'em,  or  no. 
Prophets  themselves  were  frequently  obliged  to  take  up  with  the 
rwgfounds  of  assurance,  Then  I  knew  U  was  the  word  qf  the  Lord.    (1) 
■A  saw  a  mighty  earthquake,  but  the  Lord  woe  not  tit  the  earthquake : 
leard  a  strong  rushing  wind,  but  the  Lord  woe  not  in  the  wind  /  (2)  he 
scted  to  have  found  him  in  both  these :  but  we  are  sure  that  the  Lord 
of  Israel  hoe  visited  and  redeem' d  hie  people,    'ipisxepsato  kai  'bpoi- 
lctrOsin,  He  has  looked  upon  'em,  and  wrought  out  a  salvation. 
'What  sort  of  a  body  he  had  for  the  apparitions  under  the  Old  Testa- 
it,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  now  he  is  made  of  a  woman.    He  did  not  take 
a  him  a  shadow,  an  airy  covering,  a  human  figure,  which  he  might 
w  off  as  a  looser  garment,  alter  it  had  servM  a  particular  occasion :  but 
me  in  ail  things  tempted  as  we  are. 

•  *  *  *  *  _  He  who  bore  this  Divine  character  came  down  into 
wer,  and  so  dwelt  among  us. 

'This  is  not  like  those  transient  visions  under  the  Old  Testament. 
sn  the  Angel  came  the  second  time  upon  Manoah's  prayer,  and  had 
n  him  instructions  what  he  should  do  to  the  child,  and  at  last  went 
n  the  flame,  it  is  said  that  the  Angel  qf  the  Lord  did  no  more  appear  to 
voah  and  hie  wife.  He  had  done  with  that  message.  These  hasty 
lotions,  that  were  carried  on  in  a  way  of  flight,  left  the  people  at  great 
ertainties ;  but  now  it  is  observ'd  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  went  in 
ami  amongst  us. 

'They  might  well  say,  (3)  We  believe  and  are  sorb,  that  thou  art  that 
W,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."*  *    *    *    * 

(I)  Jer.  xxxii.  8.    Zech.  xi.  11.  (2)  1  Kings  xix.  4.  t.  e.  11. 

(3)  John  vi.  69. 

"Griesbaeh's  reading  of  John  vi.  69.  is  different,  but  its  import  nearly  the 
i.    Seep.  217.  *  n.  *. 

[*he  above  extracts  are  from  'The  Mystery  of  Godliness,  considered  in  LXI 
tons.  By  Thomas  Bradbury.  London,  1726.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  194,-6.  199, 
-1.  Of  Mr.  BM  who  was  a  man  of  great  consideration  in  nis  day,  there  is 
ief  but  interesting  account  in  the  close  of  Vol.  iii  of  Drs.  Bogus  and  Ben- 
s  History  of  Dissenters,    pp.  489—496. 
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appen-        To  return  to  Heb.  ii.    I  know  not  whether  the  Apostle  might  not 
n,^_  ;  the  more  readily  apply  to  the  various  and  successive  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  Logos  the  term  angels,  because  many  Jews  of  his  tin* 
Jewish  attribution  of  Divine  imagined  that  some  or  all  of  thesi 

manifestations    to    Angels.  were  made  by  created  intelligences, 

commissioned  for  the  occasion,  to  represent  the* Great  Supreme.*  It 
was  one  point  of  inferiority  in  these  ancient  revelations,  that  some 
circumstances  left  room  for  such  a  supposition.  The  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Son,  since  his  incarnation,  is  clear  and  unmistakeable. 

Whether  it  be  created  angels  as  the  assistants,  or  the  success* 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  Angel  as  the  Chief  Agent,  in  ik 
prior  dispensation,  that  are  contrasted  with  the  Incarnate  Messiah, 
in  Heb.  ii.  2-5, 1  leave  as  a  matter  for  further  inquiry.  But  the  mere 
doubt  is  sufficient  to  deprive  of  force  any  objection  founded  on  that 
part  of  Scripture  to  the  scheme  of  interpretation  propounded  ia  ih» 
Essay. 

As  the  last  five  pages  are  occupied  by  the  statement  and 
answer  of  objections,  this  may  be  a  proper  place  for  noticing  Mm 
xii.  26,  27.,  where  the  Redeemer  is  recorded  to  have  said, — Hate  jr 

Objection  from  Mark  xii.  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses,  how  in 

26,  stated  and  ansuvred.  the  bush  God  spake  unto  him,  sayiag 

I  [am]  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob  P  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the  living.  The 
questions  may  be  asked,  Whom  did  the  Saviour  mean  when  he  spoke 
of  God,  but  his  Heavenly  Father?  Does  not  this  passage  show  that  it 
was  the  Father,  not  the  Son,  who  was  manifested  to  Moses  at  the 
bush  ?  And  is  not  this  destructive  of  the  whole  theory  ? 

To  these  questions  1  reply,  Jesus  ever  spake  what  was  true.  The 
Spirit  of  truth  speaking:  by  Stephen,  says  that  it  was  the  'angel  of  the 
Lord '  t  that  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush  when  'the  roice  of  the  Lard 
came  unto  him  [saying"]  I  [am\  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  <$*e.  <$-c."  t  The 
Speaker  has  the  names,  Angel,  Lord,  God,  and  is  therefore  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Rlessed  Trinity.  Thathe  was  the  "Angel  of  Jehovah," 
is  declared  in  the  very  passage  referred  to  by  Jesus.  J  And  surely  the 
Saviour  while  quoting  Scripture,  did  not  mean  to  contradict  the  very 

•  See  pp.  445,-0.     4G2.    468—  471.    See  aim  Acts  xxiii.  9. 
t  Acts  vii.  30—32.  I  Exon.  iii.  2.     Comp.  Ni'M.  xx.  16. 
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he  quoted.  Bat  he  designed  to  avoid,  at  that  time,  all  affkn 
ce  of  assuming  divine  honours :  of  which  conduct  the  pro-  *^J^'a 
sons  are  stated  in  preceding  pages.*  Thus,  when  he  said  to 
j  ruler,  •  {There  is]  none  good  but  one,  [that  is]  God?  f  he  did 
i  to  deny  either  that  he  himself  was  good,  or  that  he  was  God; 
oed  to  receive  that  kind  of  homage,  addressed  to  him  as  a 
q,  which  was  due  to  him  only  as  divine.  When  to  the  two 
on  the  road  to  £mmaus,  he  said,  'Ought  not  Christ  to  have 
hese  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory?'  t  though  he  speaks  of 
the  third  person,  using  he  and  At*,  persevering,  no  doubt,  in 
hod  of  naming  himself,  while  ^beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  con- 
imselfk  he  meant  not  to  deny  that  he  was  the  Christ,  but 
a  time  to  conceal  it  Thus  when  he  says,  God  spake  unto 
b  denies  not  that  he  himself  was  God,  but  only  conceals  it  for 

be  rejoined,  Would  not  those  whom  he  addressed  understand 
aean  the  Father?  I  answer,  Perhaps  they  might;  but  what 
Whoever  had  the  Son  for  his  God,  had  the  Father  also.  This 
;  which  the  hearers  mag  have  ascribed  to  the  Saviour,  was 
mtrue,  nor  destructive  of  his  argument.  To  both  the  Father 
Son  belongs  the  title  ''God  of  Abraham.'1  The  hebrew  word 
in  this  passage,,  as  in  hundreds  more,  is  a  word  of  plural  form, 
believe  to  have  denoted  originally,  plurality  of  manifestations,^ 
lave  been  first  borne  by  the  Son ;  but  at  length,  plurality  of 
when  its  meaning  included  also  the  Celestial  Father.**  He 
1,  perhaps,  to  allow  them  to  understand  him  as  saying,  The 
Father  spake  to  Moses,  for  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  myste- 
joined  in  their  proceedings.    Yet  therein  is  nothing  to  con. 

1,-4.  221,-2.  512—614.        f  Matt.  xix.  17.   M.  z.  18.    L.  xvhi.  19. 

t  Luke  xxiv.  26.  §  v.  27. 

lay  here  deviate  from  my  rule  (p.  631.  n,  J.)  to  refer,  without  copying 
two  passages  of  Irermtus,  which  *how  how  the  union  of  the  Father  and 
ji  the  Call  of  Moses  was  anciently  regarded.      Grain's  EdiL  208. 

I.  6. 282. 1.  17.  IV.  11.    The  latter  passage  is  copied  in  Bp. 

sfensio  F.N. — II.  v.  2.,  with  the  enour  of  Deum  Patrem  for  Deum 
in  the  Edit,  of  1721. 

IT  pp.  304,-6. 

e  see  it  borne  by  the  Son  in  Gin.  xvii.  3,  7, 9,  <fec  ».  239.  Ps.  xlv.  6. 
t  evidently  including  both  divine  persons,  in  1  Kings  viiL  23.  2 
ri.  14.  p.  276. 
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appen-  tradict  the  assertion  that  the  Son  of  God,  then  known  as  the  Argil 
D^_  ;  or  Representative ,  the  Ambassador  of  Jehovah,  spake  to  Moses  on  that 
occasion. 

It  is  true,  an  incautious  reader  may  readily  suppose  that  the  Saviour 
spake  not  of  himself  at  all  here.  This  has  been  done  probably  by 
thousands,  even  of  devout  readers  of  the  Scriptures.  Here  we  see  one 
of  the  circumstances  which  have  for  ages  kept  the  truth  concerning  the 
Saviour's  ancient  manifestations  in  partial  obscurity,  or  even  secrecy, 
until  the  present  time,  in  which,  or  in  the  next  age,  there  is  to  be, 
according  to  Divine  predictions,  *  a  glorious  manifestation  of  the  Son. 
of  God. 

Our  investigation  of  the  word  Christ  is  now  closed.  After  making 
out  from  the  Gospels  that  it  was  sometimes  used  as  a  divine  title,  we 

Review.  traced  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  f  and  the  following 

times,  %  successive  manifestations  of  the  Almighty  Angel,  until  M 
found  applied  to  hiui,  in  Samuel's  time  the  title  Christ ,§  and  in 
David's,  Sou  of  God;\\  both  which  titles  continued  to  denote  that 
glorious  Personage  till  the  period  of  his  incarnation. 

That  this  adorable  Person  is  he  of  whom  we  have  heard  from  in- 
fancy, as  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  and  that  this  truth  is  of  great  importance, 
has  been  proved  in  the  last  section  by  s>  renewed  examination  of  the 

Different  instruction  Four  Gospels  ;1I  since   which  we  have 

of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  been  tracing  the  Apostolick  methods  of 

imparting  this  truth  to  Jews,**  and  to  Gentiles: ft  to  the  former,  by 
advancing  it  as  a  first  principle,  proved  by  his  resurrection,  viewed 
along  with  antecedent  facts,  and  by  his.  whole  history  ns  fulfilling 
ancient  prophecy:  to  the  latter  by  keeping  this  great  truth  for  a  while 
in  reserve,  imparting  his  human  history,  predicting  his  final  advent, 
and  declaring  the  deliverauce  wrought  by  his  death,  and  his  present 
glory  and  power  as  Mediatorial  Sovereign;  until  these  truths  sedu- 
lously inculcated,  and  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  their  souls, 
influenced  their  hourly  feelings  and  conduct.     During  this  process, 

*  Some  of  these  have  been  briefly  noticed  in  the  Appeal  in  favour  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Unity,  pp.  95,  113 — 117.  And  the  subject  will  be  introduced 
again,  in  the  next  section. 

t  pp.  236—240.  244—248.  J  pp.  241—263. 

§  pp.  191—206.  263,-4.  ||  pp.  270,-2.  f  pp.  490—520. 

••  pp.  521—538.  539—553.  ft  pp.  554—584. 
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fee  Scripture  records  of  the  age  of  Moses*  were  taught  by  degrees,  appen. 
ith  sketches  of  succeeding  times;  and  after  these,  the  history  of  the  Diz  ^ 
Patriarchs,  t  especially  the  covenants  of  promise,  and  the  visits  of  the 
Kvine  Angel,  along  with  such  proofs  of  his  absolute  divinity  as  are 
xmiained  in  Heb.  i.,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  time  of  David. 

When  this  point  was  reached,  the  instruction  of  Jewish  and  of 
Gentile  believers  might  well  advance  together.  This  happy  union  of 
lie  two  classes  of  converts  had  been  Both  parties  at  length 

icoomplished  in   the  congregations  at  instructed     together. 

Ephesus,i  Colosse,  Rome,  and  Philippi.  We  see  therefore  with  how 
much  propriety  the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  gentile  part§  of  the  fir3t  of 
these, — lye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners^  but  fellow-citizens  with  the 
mints,  and  of  the  household  of  God ;  and  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
A*  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner 
\9Unu\i  m  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together  groweth  unto  an 
lolw  temple  in  the  Lord :  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an 
\mbitatum  of  God,  through  the  Spirit:  ||  Throughout  the  Epistle,  the 
Unity  of  the  Church,  as  founded  on  the  unity  of  doctrine  concerning 
the  Son  of  God,  and  embracing  alike  Gentiles  and  Jews,  is  cele- 
brated with  an  emphasis  and  a  warmth  equal  to  that  earnestness 
wherewith  he  sought  to  sustain  and  advance  this  union  in  the 
jongregations  at  Rome  and  Jerusalem;  and  which  was  noticed  in  the 
'Appeal  in  favour  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity," II  as  an  example  to 
Christians  of  the  present  age. 

The  order  of  the  Apostolick  instruction  of  the  Jewish  converts  hath 
been  less  investigated  by  me  than  that  of  the  Gentiles.  But  one 
particular  is  very  evident.     As  in  the  The  free  introduction 

case  of  the  latter,  the  great  principle  of  of  Gentiles  not  taught 

the  divinity  of  Jesus  was  at  first  kept  at  first  to  the  Jews, 

in  reserve,*  •  so  in  the  former,  the  introduction  of  uncircumcised 
Gentiles  to  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews  was  not  inculcated  till 
considerable  progress  had  been  made.  This  great  principle  was  not 
known  even  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  until  after  Peter's  vision  at 

•  pp.  667,-8.  573.  577,  m.  *.  580.  f  />•  580. 

X  Or  at  Laodicea,  if  Paley's  (supposition  be  correct,  that  the  epistle  now 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Ephesians  was  addressed  primarily  to  the  Chrirtia 
it  Laodicea.     See  t I  ores  Pauline,  Ephes.  No.  4. 

§  Acts  xix.  26,  27.    Eph.  ii.  11.  ||  Em. n.  19—22. 

IF  pp.  43—53.  54—56.  ••  pp.  554,-5.  666,-9.  571,-2 

(Essay,  p.  413.;  Z2 
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api'Kn-  Joppa,*  some  five  or  seven  years  after  the  Lord's  ascension:  and  it 
in x  E-  ua8  never  popular  in  the  congregation  at  Jerusalem,  t  Twenty  vein 
after  the  baptism  of  Cornelius,  Paul  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Christians  there,  on  account  of  his  proceedings  among  the 
Gentiles;  partly  through  misapprehension  of  them, J  it  is  true;  bat 
partly,  also,  through  a  reluctance  fully  to  recognise  gentiles  as  their 
brethren  in  the  Lord.  §  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephcsians  he  mentions 
it  as  a  secret  hid  from  former  ages,  but  now  miraculously  disclosed, 
and  bis  own  acknowledgment  of  it,  as  a  proof  of  his  proficiency.  Re- 
ferring to  what  he  had  written  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  his  letter, 
Hhat  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  he  might  gather  together  n 
one  all  things  in  Christy  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  wiiich  are  or 
ea rth  ;  [even]  in  him :  '||  he  says  afterwards, — lby  revelation  iraif  made 
known  unto  me  the  mystery  [or  secret"]  ;  (as  I  wrote  afore  in  few  words, 
whereby,  when  ye  read,  ye  may  understand  my  knowledge  in  the  mystery  \vr 
secret]  of  Christ  J  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  stmt 
of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the 
Spirit;  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body, 
and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel:1  $-c.  $mc.% 

Again ;  the  correspondence,  in  many  particulars,  of  the  Levities! 
economy  w  ith  the  lord's  mediation,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  one  as 
Nor   the   abrogation  introductory  to  the  other,  are  taught  in 

of  the  Levitical  code.  the   latter  part  of  the   Epistle  to  the 

Hebrews,  but  not  in  the  former.**     These,  therefore,  may  be  confident- 
ly regarded  parts  of  the  later  instruction  of  Jewish  believers,  ft 

•  Acts  x.  15.  '28.     xi.  3  —  18.  t  Acts  xi.  2,  3. 

I   Acts   xxi.  20—25.   28,-9.  §   Gal.  ii.    11—14. 

|j  Em.  i.  10. 

U  Em.  iii.  3 — G  Griesbach's  emendation  requires  was  to  be  substituted  for 
he  in  the  first  clause. 

If  any  should  he  ready  to  think  that  in  these  pages  too  much  is  made  of 
brief  expressions  by  Paul  in  his  letters,  and  of  his  silence  on  certain  topick*  in 
some  of  them,  1  would  request  such  a  reader  to  notice  here  the  attention  h« 
expected  to  be  given  to  a  very  brief  but  significant  passage.  I  lis  words  wew 
intended  to  be  well  weighed  ;  as  he  himself,  with  a  penetrating  diligence,  ex- 
plored the  meaning  of  brief  expressions  in  the  Ancient  Scriptures.  Heb.  it. 
4.     vii.  2.  d'c. 

••  See  p.  629. 

ft  With  reference  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Rugby,  remarks.  ••  The  "perfection"  of  which  the  writer  speaks  as  opposed  to 
••the  principle*  or  ihe  elementary  doctrine  of  Christ,  is  an  understanding  that 
'•  the  law.  its  priesthood,  and  its  sacrifices  were  no  longer  necessary,  inasmuch 
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It  is  also  worth  while  to  remark  the  great  use  he  makes  of  the  Sacred  appen- 
rritings  of  the  Jews,  in  teaching  all  these  principles.    This,  in  the  D,x 
■traction  of  Gentiles,  has  been  noticed  already ;  *   for  the  other  case 
;  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Acts  The  Old  Scripturet  referred  to 

lift.  46,  47.  (see  xv.   14 — 17.)  with   remarkable  frequency. 

tad  to  Rom.  xv.  8 — 12.  where  he  quotes  passage  after  passage,  pre- 
lieting  the  future  incorporation  of  Gentile  believers  with  the  Spiritual 
Israel  Even  on  a  subject  well  known,  and  matter  of  recent  testimony, 
if  (here  was  a  scripture  that  could  be  quoted,  instead  of  appealing  to 
fte  living  witnesses,  he  cites  the  ancient  scripture.  Thus  when  he 
adduces  the  Saviour's  voluntary  submission  to  reproach,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  Roman  Christians,  of  benevolent  self-denial,  it  is  in  these 
TOds:  lFor  eren  Christ  pleased  not  himself;  but,  as  it  is  written,  The 
Hfnaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me:  For  what  things  were 
*ntten  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning ;  that  ice  through  patience 
•ad  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might  hare  hope,  t  Thus  is  he  ever  intent 
<n  verifying  the  declaration  he  made  to  Agrippa,  of  his  'saying  none 
•flw  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come; 
*■*  Chritt  should  suffer,'  $-c  $-c.  J  Observe  also  the  prominence  he 
fcTes  to  the  mention  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  in  the  following  passage, 
Mooted  by  Griesbach  from  the  close  of  the  whole  Epistle  to  the 
Bomtu,  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  chapter.  They  are  not  merely 
t0°diers  to  be  explored  for  confirmation  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  ready 
tafruments  of  its  publication;  which  was  not  merely  according  to,  but 
"*  them.§  'Now  to  him  that  is  of  power  to  stablish  you  according  to 
*H  9°*p*lt  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation 

*•  Christ,  by  his  eternal  priesthood  and  one  sacrifice,  had  done  effectually 
^Oit  work  which  they  could  but  typically  foreshadow."  (Fragment  on  the 
***rch.  1845.  ]>.  55.)  By  this  maxim  he  interpret*  Phil,  iii.  15.  and  adds, 
page  after,  "It  may  be  safely  said,  that  whatever  we  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  to  a  gradual  communication  of  Christian  truth,  relates  to  this  one 
Point:  that  the  disciples  were  to  he  led  ou  gently  to  a  full  sense  of  the 
Unimportance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law.  Christianity  was  given 
complete,  as  to  its  own  truths,  from  the  beginning  of  the  gospel :  but  the 
absolute  sufficiency  of  these  truths,  and  the  Heedlessness  of  any  other  system 
as  joined  with  them,  was  to  be  learned  only  by  degrees;  and,  unhappily,  it 
never  was  learned  fully."     ( Fragment,  p.  57. J 

Such  was  the  view  of  this  luminous  and  ardent  thinker ;  the  partial  mistake 

i  which  may  readily  be  excused,  in  a  fragment,'  newr  published  by  himself. 

thought  the  passage  worth  copying  here,  both  for  the  large  measure  of  truth 

contains,  ana  to  show  that  other  minds,  beside  my  own,  have  been  led  to 

Hnmence  the  inquiry  concerning  the  order  of  Apostolick  instruction. 

•  pp.  556.  567,-8.  673.  580.  t  Rom.  xv.  3,  4.     Ph.  lxix.  9. 

J  Actb  xxvL  22,  23.  §  Compare  Acts  x.  43.     1  Cor.  xv.  3, 4. 
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appen-  of  the  mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,   but  now  is 
D|^_  ;  made  manifest,  and  by  the  Script  lees  of  the  prophets,  according  to 
the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God,  made  known  to  all  nations 
for  the  obedience  of  faith :    to  God  only  icise,  [be]  glory  through  Jesus 
Christ  for  ever.     Amen' 

m 

Several  subsidiary  topicks  remain  to  be  noticed  in  the  nest  section. 
The  present  may  be  concluded  with  an  extract  from  Dr.  Smith's 
Scripture  Testimony,  which  partly  coincides  with  the  views  disclosed 
Gradual  method  of  Divine  here.  "This  principle  of  progits- 
revelation  acknowledged.  usion  in  the  ODconoray  of  revelation 
"appears,  also,  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  Divine  Wisdom  in  reli- 
ction to  the  apostles  themselves.  *  *  *  *  They,  like  other  men. 
"  lived  under  a  conscious  obligation  to  employ  meditation,  prayer,  and 
"  all  the  discursive  means  in  their  power,  for  the  attainment  of  divine 
"knowledge;  and  they  were  animated  to  this  duty,  by  the  assurance 
"  that  "the  Holy  Spirit  would  lead  them  into  all  truth."  Among  these 
,( means,  the  study  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  which  so  largely  con- 
"  tained  "the  testimony  of  Jesus,"  *  must  have  held  a  principal  rank. 
"Hence,  the  whole  revelation  of  the  Christian  System  was  given  by 
"an  advancing  process.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
"  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  the  Messiah  was  developed 
"gradually,  and  that  its  clearest  manifestation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
,c latest  written  books  of  the  Xcw  Testament."  +  The  fact  of  various 
degrees  of  explicitness  in  delivering  this  doctrine  is  here  acknowledged, 
and  the  smallest  degree  of  it  is  attributed  to  those  which  have  been 
classed  in  this  Section  as  Rudimental  Epistles:  for  these  five  were  all 
written  before  any  of  the  others.  Whether  this  fact  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  progress  of  the  Apostle's  own  miud,£  or  to  his  considerate 
regard  to  the  attainments  and  wants  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  or 
to  both  together,  is  a  question  which  need  not  be  further  discussed 
here.     For  my  own  part,  I  greatly  prefer  the  second  of  these  solutions- 


•  Rev.  xix.  10.  t  Scr.  Te*t.  II.  415.-6. 

X  It  is  one  objection  to  this,  that  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian*  was 
written  only  a  few  weeks  before  that  to  the  Romans:  (compare  2  Cor. ix.  1—7 
with  Rom.  xv.  26—28.)  yet  the  explicitness  with  which  the  deity  of  uV 
Redeemer  is  taught  in  the  latter  is  greatly  beyond  what  is  found  in  the  former: 
but  not  beyond  what  we  find  in  the  early  teaching  of  Paul  to  Jews.  pp.  522 
—624.  rr 
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APPEN- 
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XIV.     Other  Topicki  introduced  in  the  preceding  arguments, 
confirmed  by  the  Apostolick  Writings. 

jig  in  preceding  sections  traced  the  word  Christ  throughout 
Testament,  and  in  many  places  of  the  New,  to  show  that  it 
iently  used  as  a  divine  title,  it  remains  to  notice  some  con- 
Ds  in  the  Apostolick  writings,  of  several  arguments  adduced 
jrt  of  that  position. 

l  in  the  age  of  inspiration,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
brist,  was  contemplated  as  residing  in  a  glorious  region  far 
tie  visible  heavens,  the  principal  Heavenly  dwelling 

'  his  manifestation,  although  his  of     the     Father: 

yresence  fills  and  surrounds  all  things,  is  a  truth  so  very 
to  the  readers  of  the  New  Testament,  that  formal  proof  need 
iffered  here.*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  in  the 
rotal  Epistles,  (addressed  to  converts  imperfectly  acquainted 
b  Scriptures,  and  with  the  Jews,  but  habituated  to  contemplate 
leir  ascended  Lord) ;  in  the  few  places  where  it  is  alluded  to  at 
chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  glorified  Redeemer,  that  we  find 
led  this  Celestial  Presence  of  his  Divine  Father,  t  In  the 
ve  Epistles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  readers  of  which  were  ac- 
d  with  the  ancient  Law,  and  with  the  still  existing  temple  at 
5m,  the  mention  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary  more  frequently  bears 
snt  allusion  to  the  holy  places  on  earth. %  The  correspondence 
i  the  lower  and  the  superiour  sanctuary  is  exhibited  with  particu- 
ess  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, §  and  is  very  frequently  in- 

has  been  proved,  in  reference  to  the  Messianic k  period,  in  pp.  496 — 
p.  496,  n.  J,  are  references  to  pages  where  this  is  traced  in  former 

Thebs.  i.  10.  iv.  16.  2  Thess.  i.  7.  1  Cor.  xv.  47.  2  Con.  v.  1. 
26. 

lusion?  of  this  kind,  more  or  less  distinct,  may  be  seen  in  Rom.  viii. 
3.    Col.  i.  5.  20.    Hi.  1,  2.    iv.  1.     Eph.  i.  3,  10,  20.     ii.  6.    iii.  10, 
8—10.     vi.  9.     Phil.  ii.  9,  10.     iii.  20.     Also  in  2  Tim.  iv.  18. 
4,  12.    iii.  22.     2  Pet.  i.  18. 

u.  i.  3.  iv.  14, 16.  vii.  £6.  viii.  1,  2,  6.  ix.  8,  12.  23  ,24.  xi.  10, 
22,  23,  25 . 
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appen-  timated  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.*    Both  were  written  for  penons 
™J^J^]  who  hud  paj>scd  be\ond  the  rudimental  stages  of  Christian  instruction. 

As  in  several  other  topicks,|  so  in  this  of  the  scene  of  Jehovah's 
celestial   Presence  and  manifestation,  a  gradation  in  the  ideas  or 
Anciently  thought  successive  generations  of  his  worshippers, 

to      be      near.  may  be  distinctly  traced.     Omitting  here 

the  allusions  to  this  subject  in  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs^  and  the 
book  of  Job,  §  where  elevated  thoughts  and  sublime  contemplations  tie 
indicated,  we  find  the  populace  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Moses  were 
allowed  to  thiuk  of  this  celestial  palace  as  at  no  great  distance  above 
them.  When  the  Supreme  Ruler  manifested  his  presence  in  fire  on 
the  top  of  Sinai,  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  to  them  from  heaven  ;||  and 
the  tabernacle,  which  was  constructed  after  the  pattern  that  was  showed 
to  Moses  upon  that  mountain,  is  therefore  said  to  have  been  an  'example 
and  shadow*  and  elsewhere  a  ' pattern  of  things  in  the  heavens.^  It  is 
true,  the  announcement  was,  '  Jehovah  will  come  down  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  people  upon  mount  Sinai  ;'**  and  yet  they  might  not  think  the 
heavenly  sanctuary  very  far  above  it.  Persons  who  knew  scarcely 
anything  of  the  earth's  surface  beyond  Egypt,  Palestine,  perhaps 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  Arabian  desert,  and  who  had  no  acquaintance 
with  the  real  size  and  distance  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  would  not 
be  apt  to  ascribe  to  the  Divine  palace  any  great  height  above  them, 
while  dwelling  in  a  camp  extending  over  not  more  than  six  or  seven 

•  Rev.  Hi.  12,21.  iv.  2.  5.  vi.  9.  vii.  9,  11,  15.  viii.  2-4.  ix.  13» 
(xi.  1.  2.)  xi.  19.  xii.  5.  xiii.  6*.  xiv.  1,3,  15.  17.  18.  xv.  5,  8.  xti.  1. 
11,  17.     xix.  1,  4.     xxi.  2,  3,  10. 

t  Some  particulars  of  this  gradation  have  been  alluded  to  in  />/».  ISti. 
193—196.  230,-7.  243,-4.  281,-2.  354,-5.  493—495.  Many  valwMe 
notices  of  it  occur  in  Dr.  Knapp's  Lecture*  on  Christian  Theology,  (are  p.  St*1, 
w.  +.)  specimen*  of  which  may  hi*  seen  in  Ward's  edition,  pp.  3b*.  41.  58.  t$. 
(»9.  82.  95.  1 03.  iv/c.  <Vc.  Also  in  another  recent  Transa  tin  n  tick  publication, 
it  is  exhibited  in  some  very  interesting  and  important  points  of  view.  Th* 
title  is  'Philosophy  ofthr  Plan  of  Sal  ration.  A  book  for  the  times.  By  *■ 
American  Citizen.'  It  ha-*  been  republished  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
in  their  monthly  series,  at  the  small  price  of  6d.  or  10d.  Without  meaning  to 
express  approbation  of  every  sentiment,  1  may  record  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  have  read  it,  and  may  recommend  it  to  others,  as  containing  truths  fully  ac- 
cording with  this  Essay,  though  the  topicks  are  different,  and  contributing 
greatly  to  furnish  a  correct  view  of  the  Mosaick  dispensation. 

t  (I ex.  xiv.  22.     xix.  24.     xxi.  1 7.  p.  239.  w.  §§.  d'c.  drc. 

§  .Ion.  iii.  4.     xxii.   12-14.     xxv.     xxvi.  9.  Arc. 

■|   1'xon.  xix.  20.     xx.  22.  *i    I  Feb.  viii.  5.     ix.  23.  p.  195. 

*•  F.xon.  xix.  11.  pp.  253—255. 
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mare  miles.  The  case  was  altered  when  the  homesteads  of  Israel  appen- 
reus  spread  over  a  noble  country  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  length :  D,x  J!j- 
3)d  with  the  progress  of  their  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface  and  of 
be  heavenly  luminaries,  their  notion  also  of  the  height  of  Jehovah's 
glorious  palace,  would  naturally  advance.*  Without  staying  to  notice 
ben  the  less  obvious  indications  of  this  advance,  which  have  been 
ptMed  over  in  our  review  of  Old  Testament  times,  wc  may  attend  to 
^remarkable  instance  of  it,  recorded  by  one  of  the  latest  of  the  prophets. 

Daniel  in  Babylon  was  keeping  a  day  of  private,  yet  solemn  fasting 
tod  supplication :  from  early  morning  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
he  continues  his  confessions  and  prayers.    His  Angelick  visit 

^Stcmeut  is,  *  Whiles  I  [was]  speaking  in  prayer,  to   Daniel. 

Ma  the  man  Gabriel,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning , 
*nig  caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched  me  about  the  time  of  the  evening 
•Mrioii.'t  Thus  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  angels,  filled  with 
utkms  and  untiring  activity,  flying  with  the  speed  of  the  swiftest 
teds,  or  of  the  lightning,  is  nearly  a  whole  day  in  descending  from 
As  heavenly  sanctuary  to  the  earth.  His  words  arc  'At  the  beginning 
*f  thy  supplication*  the  torn  mand  men  t  came  forth,  and  I  am  come  to  show 

*fc«:'l Thus  was  strikingly  taught  the  immeasurable  height  of 

Jehovah's  celestial  mansion ;  and  the  incident  would  give  new  em- 
Phasia  to  the  divine  words, '/  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place?  § 

A  similar  circumstance  is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
tagel  that  visited  Cornelius  on  his  day  of  solemn  fasting,  did  not 
e*cQ  him  until  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the  Angtlick  visit 

*Wnoon.||    But  the  sublime  effect  of  this  cir-  to    Cornelius. 

^instance  in  the  apostolick  age,  would  be  far  exceeded  by  Paul's 

•  The  Israelite  are  not  the  ouly  people  in  whom  such  a  gradation  of  ideas 
'iteming  the  Divine  Residence  may  be  traced.  The  literature  of  Greece 
6  K&bitt  a  similar  gradation.  In  'C.  G.  Hey  mi  Excursus  in  Homerum,1  Ex.  vm. 
*  Ohfmpo  Homerico,  that  accomplished  scholar  shows  that  the  residence  of 
*jriter  and  the  other  deities,  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  on  the  summit  of  the 
Contain  Olympus,  in  Macedonia;  then,  in  the  cloudy  region  of  the  sky 
*«*e  the  mountain; — and  at  length,  after  Homer's  time,  forgetting  the  idea 
a  mountain  altogether,  they  placed  the  Divine  Residence  in  the  highest 
-tier,  (*in  snmmo  aethero1)  in  heaven;  a  height  from  which  the  divinities 
^oked  down  upon  the  stars,  moon,  and  sun,  beneath  their  feet 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  may  be  seen  the  adaptation  of  the 
Recessive  portions  of  the  Ancient  Scriptures  to  the  advancing  powers  of 
bought,  and  the  enlarged  ideas  of  mankind.    See  p.  382. 

t  Dan.  ix.  21.  J  Dan.  ix.  23.  §  I  a*.  Ivii.  15. 

||  Acts  x.  30. 
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apfen-  declaration  concerning  Jesus  that  he  hath  'ascended  up  far  above  all 
Drx  J^'  heavens?  * —  above  the  aerial,  above  the  starry  heavens,  and  above  the 
Immense  distance  of  highest  of  angelick  abodes.      Modern 

the  heavenly  Temple.  astronomy,  again,  has  added  still  more 

emphasis  to  these  words.  Great  as  are  the  unimaginable  distances 
from  which  comes  to  us  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars.  Jesus  dwells  above 
them  all ;  yet  feels  instantaneous  and  unintermitling  sympathy  with 
his  suffering  people  below. 

Another  curious  fact  which  cannot  be  enlarged  on  here,  is,  that 
before  the  aposlolick  period,  the  place  of  the  dead,  the  region  of  de- 
The  place  of  parted    souls,    both  holy   and  impure,  was 

departed  soul*.  understood  to  be  beneath  the  surface  of  this 

habitable  earth.f  But  during  the  apostolick  period,  the  souls  of  the 
pious  were  acknowledged  to  be  where  Jesus  is.  The  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem contains  'the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  'absent  from  the 
bod yf... present  with  the  Lord?% 

•  Eph.  iv.  10. 

t  Up.  Ijowth  in  his  lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  (Lect.  vii.) 
and  Dr.  Geo.  Campbell  in  one  of  his  Preliminary  Dissertation*  prefixed  to  hii 
Vernon  of  the  Four  Gospels,  have  shown  the  ideas  of  the  Israelites,  and  other 
ancient  nations  concerning  Hades,  or  the  place  of  departed  soul*.  Bp.  L.  also 
has  introduced  a  brief  new  of  this  subject  in  his  notes  on  Isaiah,  chap.  ziiL 
and  xiv. 

I  Hem.  xii.  23.  2  Cor.  v.  8.  —  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  third  century, 
this  animating  view  of  the  state  of  departed  believers  was  in  tome  measure  lost, 
and  the  old  i.-'eas  restored.  Novation  in  the  close  of  his  enumeration  of  the 
various  portic. is  of  (iod's  creation,  says,  "Namque  frua?  infra  terrain  jacent, 
neque  ipsa  sunt  digestis  et  ordinutis  potestatibus  vacua.  Locus  enim  est  quo 
pioruin  anima;  impioruinque  ducuntur,  futuri  judicii  pnvjndicia  KfiitieutM." 
Thus  englished :  "  Even  the  regions  which  lie  beneath  the  earth,  are  not 
without  a  regular  distribution  and  subordination  of  powers.  For  there  i*  » 
place,  whither  the  souls  of  the  pious,  and  of  the  impious  are  conducted,  antici- 
pating their  sentence  in  the  future  judgment."     Near  the  close  of  chapter  I 

In  the  *  History  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  with  Critical  Observation*  on  itt 
several  Articles*  by  Sir  Peter,  afterward  Lord  King,  nearly  100  pages  are  occu- 
pied by  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  clause,  'He  descended  into  hell.''  The 
author  gives  many  extracts  from  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  some,  from  the 
ancient  Cla«sick  authors,  showing  their  ideas  of  the  mysterious  region  of  de- 
parted souls,  or  Hades.     The  general  sum  of  their  opinions  he  thus  express** 

m  one  place:  "The  Fathers generally  maintained. . .  .That  as  after  death 

'*  the  bodies  of  the  faithful  remained  in  the  grave,  so  their  souls  continued  in 
",H ell.'*  [that  is,  in  Hades,]  "till  the  general  resurrectiou-day,  when  their 
••  happiness  should  be  completed  and  perfected  in  the  highest  heavens."  Sri 
Edit,  pp.220,-}. 

lie  several  times  refers  to  the  sentence  above  copied  from  Novation;  and 
in  one  place  (p.  232.J  remarks,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  by  "infri 
terrain"  'beneath  the  earth,"1  he  and  others  "understood  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere !  " 
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orient  Oracular  Presence  of  Jehovah,  there  are  several  appen- 
•ences  in  the  apostolick  writings;  especially  in  two  re-  j'^Jl1" 
usages  by  Paul,  which  it  may  be  of  use  to  exhibit  along 
ds  of  the  Old  Testament  quoted  or  alluded  to,  in  parallel 


z.  42—46.     This  shall  be  a  continual  2  Cor.  vL  16—18. 

;  throughout  your  generations,  at  the  And  what  agreement 

.bernacle  of  the  congregation  before  hath    the    temple    of 

re  I  will  meet  you, to  speak  there  unto  God  with  idols?    for 

id  there  I  will  meet  with  the  children  ye  are  the  temple  of 

the  tabernacle  [margin  Israel]  [Booth-  the  living   God ;     as 

]  shall  be  sanctified  by  my  glory.    (44)  God  hath  said,  I  will 

ictify  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre-  dwell  in  them,    and 

i  altar :  I  will  sanctify  also  both  Aaron  walk    in   them  ;    and 

to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office.  I  will  be  their  God, 

11  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and    they    shall    be 

leir  God.    (46)  And  they  shall  know  my      people.       (17) 

ovah  their  God,  that  brought  them  Wherefore  come  out 

le  land  of  Egypt,  that  I  may  dwell  from    among    them, 

I  am  Jehovah  their  God.  and  be  ye   separate, 

12.    And  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  saith   the  Lord,  and 

3od ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.  touch    not    the    un- 

L.    Depart  ye  &c.  clean  thing;    and    I 

22. — Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  firstborn,  will      receive      you, 

.1.    Ye  are  the  children  of  Jehovah  (18)    and  will    be  a 

Father  unto  you, 
.—a  place  and  a  name  better  than  of  and  ye  shall  be  my 
aughters: —  sons  and  daughters, 
L  9. — I  am  a  father  to  Israel,  and  saith  the  Lord  Al- 
ly firstborn.  mighty. 

ne  presence  in  the  camp  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
n  the  first  of  these  extracts,  is  compared  by  the  Apostle  to 
lhabitation  of  the  souls  The  Divine  Presence  under 

•  and  the  former, which  the    O.   T.    and    N.   T. 

ed  to  the  senses  of  mankind  by  visible  tokens,  t  is  employed 
elief  in  the  other,  which  is  more  secret  and  inscrutable. 

ar  application  of  the  Divine  words  in  Lev.  xi.  44.  xix.  2.  xx. 
>y  another  Apostle.     1  Peter  i.  10. 

t  p.  263. 
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ArrE*-  Here  a  momentary  difficult?  is  felt.  The  spiritual  inhabitation  is 
bix F*.  ascribed  by  Paul  to  the  Divine  Father,  operating  bj  his  Spirit:  the 
words  he  quotes  were  uttered,  according  to  this  Essay,  bj  the  Dirine 
Angel.  I^et  us  see  if  the  difficulty  will  not  quickly  vanish.  (1)  That 
Angel  is  Jehovah:  and  because  JEHOVAH  IS  ONE,*  the  Smprtmt 
Ruler,  as  well  as  the  Almighty  Angel  was  manifested  to  Israel.  Since 
they  are  One,  the  manifestation  of  the  Angel  was  the  manifestation  of 
his  Superiour  also ;  regarded  probably  as  near  them  in  the  heaven 
immediately  above  their  camp;  t  and  (2)  as  present  also  in  the  hearti 
of  numbers  whom  he  sanctified  by  his  gracious  influences. I  Thus, By 
the  manifested  presence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  as  well  as  of  his  Un- 
created Angel,  was  the  host  of  Israel  consecrated  of  old.  Again,  (3) 
the  ancient  Oracular  Presence  was  the  Object  of  Israel's  adoration, 
and  to  this  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  services  of  the  high  priest  were 
presented.  §  What  that  Presence  was  to  the  assembled  nation,  that 
the  'Majesty  on  high*  II  is  to  those  who  approach  the  throne  of  grace  by 
our  'great  high  priest... passed  into  the  heavens. ^  Hence  both**  became 
that  visible  Presence  was  a  type  or  sign  of  the  future  benign  manifest- 
ation of  the  Divine  Father  in  the  gospel, — (1)  because  that  ancient 
Presence  was  through  his  indissoluble  union  with  the  Second  Person 
a  manifestation  also  of  the  First, — and  (2)  because  a  spiritual  in- 
habitation, in  an  inferiour  degree  of  privilege,  was  enjoyed  of  old,  and 
was  virtually  promised  t>  Israel  in  the  words  which  secured  to  them 
the  Oracular  Presence,  ft  the  Apostle  rightly  uses  what  the  Deity  said 
at  Sinai,  to  express  the  privileges  and  honours  of  Christian  believers. 
Any  one  of  these  solutions  of  the  momentary  difficulty  may  perhaps  be 
sufficient;  and  as  there  is  no  contrariety  among  them,  they  may  have 
been  united  in  the  Apostle's  mind. 

This  topick  of  the  Divine  inhabitation  of  believers,  and  that  each 

is  in  consequence  a  temple  of  the  Deity,  is  several  times  introduced  in 

Indwelling    of  the  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.    It 

Spirit,  and  the  Son.  is  also  found  in  the  Perfective  Epistles. 

But  there  is  this  difference.     In  the  Rudimental  instructions,  it  is  the 

•  Dept.  vi.  4.  p.  237.     John  xiv.  9—11.  t  />.598.  t  Isa.  lvii.  15. 

§  Li:v.  xvi.  2,  3—19.     Heb.  ix.  7—12.  ||  Heb.  i.  3.  «I  Heb.  iv.  ». 

"•  In  this  brio  for  repetition  of  the  throe  solutions,  that  which  mw  lut 
mentioned  is  placed  first,  as  being  now  in  the  reader's  mind.  The  other  tvn 
.in*  denoted  by  the  figures. 

ft  Fxon.  xxv.  22.     compared  with  Exon.  xxiii.  20 — 33.     and  Isj.  If- 
10.  II.     See  also  Xeh.  ix.  19,  20. 
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Spirit  that  is  mentioned  more  particularly  as  actually  dwelling  appkn- 

•onl;*  in  the  Perfective,  it  is  Christ.f    The  truth  is,  no  doubt,  Dlx  _£• 

Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  ineffably  ONE,  dwell  in  the  soul  of  the 

".  {  but  this  truth  was  not  all  told  at  once.    To  consecrate  a 

•i  and  make  it  a  temple,  the  inhabitant  must  be  divine.    While  the 

ty  of  Jesus  was  unknown,  or  perceived  only  by  glimpses,  the 

Spirit  was  spoken  of  as  the  Indwelling  Deity.     When  that  Jesus 

4irine  had  been  solidly  proved,  and  had  been  acknowledged,  the 

fa  petition  was,  as  he  writes  to  the  Ephesians,  ''That  Christ  may 

in  your  hearts  by  faith.' §    In  order  to  this,  however,  they  needed 

St  itrengtkenetl  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man.'  ||     Thus 

the  rudest  converts  were  taught  from  the  first  the  personality  of  the 

.  and  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit.     By  degrees  the  full  belief  of 

-^Winity  was  added  in  the  former  case,  aud  of  personality  in  the  latter; 

^»  that  every  believer  who  had  advanced  beyond  the  rudimental  in- 

t*uction,H  firmly  held  each  of  these  to  be  a  ojvinje:  person. 

The  other  passage  is  Paul's  quotation  iu  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians, 
ftum  Ps.  htviii,  whereon  some  remarks  were  made  in  the  close  of 
titdon  iii,**  and  in  Section  viii,tf  which  the  reader  is  requested  to 
Iftview,  and  combine  with  what  follows  here.  The  corresponding 
fictions  of  the  Psalm  and  the  Epistle  are  these. 

P».  lxviii.  18.     Thou  Eph.  iv.   8—11.      Wherefore  he   saith, 
ktst  ascended  on   high,  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  cap- 
ital   hast   led  captivity  tivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.    (Now 
captive :    thou   hast    re-  that  he  ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  he  also 
ceived  gifts  for  men,  yea  descended  first  into  the   lower  parts  of  the 
fir  the   rebellious   also,  earth?  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also 
that  the  Lord  God  [Heb.  that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,  that 
Jah  Elohim]  might  dwell  he  might  fill  all  things )    And  he  gave  some, 
mwumg  them.  apostles ;  &c.  &c. 

•  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17.    vi.  19. 

t  Eph.  iii.  17—19.    Phil.  iv.  13.    Col.  a.  27. The  three  passages 

2  Cor.  vi.  16.    xiii.  5.  Gal.  iv.  19.    as  they  have  an  intermediate  place  in  the 
course,  have  also  an  intermediate  character. 

J  John xi*.  16— 18.23.    Seealsop.320.ti.  J.      §Em.iii.l7.      ||  EpH.iii.16. 

IT  There  is  also  another  mark  of  progress  in  the  application  of  the  image 
of  a  Temple,  with  its  Indwelling  Divinity.  In  the  Rudiments!  instructions 
every  individual  believer  is  described  as  such  a  temple,  while  little  or  nothing 
is  said  of  their  conjunction  in  one  edifice.  In  the  Perfective  teaching,  the  idea 
of  their  all  forming  one  temple  is  made  prominent.    ?i.  *.     Eph.  ii.  19—22. 

•♦  pp.  204,-6.  ff  pp.  267,  269. 
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Some  may  bo  disposed  to  treat  tWa  put  of  the  Paafau  m  a 
;  prediction  of  the  Incarnate  Messiah,  and  to  confine  it 
that  subject.    That   the   Apostle  m  right  in  Ma 
Grounds  of  PauVi  quo- 
tation of  ft.  lxviii.  18. 
not  my  regarding  them  as,  in  their  original  application,  ail 
the  Oracular  Presence,  or  my  aceoontinf  thla  fact  atkaWBt 
at  least,  of  Paul's  reason  Tor  applying  them  to  the  ai 
While  the  Ark  was  in  obscurity,  that  Vimmm  had 
and  by  many  forgotten:*  by  the  piety  of  David,  t 
press  sanction  of  Heat-en, J  the  Ark  was  to  be  restored  to  pohBoV 
honour;  the  Divine  Presence  which  had  accompanied  it  of  old,  eel 
scripturally  believed  to  accompany  it  still;  4  J*hJehoyih||  wesbna- 
aelf  among  them.    A  monarch  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  admired  by 
his  subjects  as  a  poet  and  a  hero,  and  revered  as  a  holy  prophet, 
Exciting  and  absorbing  superintended    the    featire  pnwe> 

circumstances  in  the  pro-  sion.H      The  heads  of  families  fraB 

cession    with    the    Ark.  every   distant   tribe,  and  from  tha 

neighbourhood  the  master  of  every  household)  and  many  berida, 
either  walked  In  the  procession,  or  were  its  awed  and  delighted 
spectators."  The  sacred  Ark,  borne  by  white  robed  priests,  and 
covered  by  folds  of  rich  drapery  ,f\  is  advanced  into  publick  view;  d» 
blood  of  sacrificial  victims  is  shed, {J  and  thoil  bodiea  burned  on 
ruslick  altars, §5  in  adoration  of  the  present  Deity. %  The  Levhm, 
along  with  the  clangour  of  trumpets  and  other  instruments  raise  the 
sacred  song,  'Let  Godarisc,  let  his  enemies  be  scattered ;  \\\]  the  y 
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Captain  of  the  hast  of  Jehovah,*  exalt  their  bravery.  The  monarch  appen- 
leaping  and  dancing  wilh  transport,!  the  people  shouting  in  festive  DIX 
acclamation,  X  and  the  Levites  occupied  with  their  uiusick,§  cannot, 
any  of  them,  be  supposed  to  have  been  absorbed  in  meditation  on  the 
future  incarnation  of  Jah,  his  sufferings,  burial,  resurrection,  and 
ascension.  In  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  closet,  or  of  a  mountain 
bright,  a  few  contemplative  minds,  perhaps,  might  reach  these  distant 
and  elevated  topicks:  ||  but  in  the  throng  of  a  Original  in- 

national  procession,  and  the  shouts  of  anticipated  terpretation. 

triumph, IT  I  see  not  how  any  could  extend  his  prospects  so  far,  or 
could  sufficiently  withdraw  his  mind  from  passing  scenes,  and  from 
the  unspeakably  glorious,  though  invisible  Presence,  that  was  the 
Object  of  assured  popular  belief,  and  solemn  adoration. 

What  were  the  precise  ideas  with  which  they  sung  'Thou  hast 
ascended  on  high?  <$-c.,##  it  may  be  easy  to  guess,  but  not  to  prove:  I 
cannot,  however,  doubt  that  the  Object  of  thought  contemplated  in 
their  use  of  the  word  Thou,  was  He  who  had  for  ages  manifested 
himself  by  the  Oracular  Presence,  and  whose  returning  manifestation 
they  now  hailed  by  an  outbreak  of  loyal  acclamations. 

But  whatever  the  people  actually  thought,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  in- 
tended them  to  think,  in  the  original  use  of  the  versicles  above  quoted, 
that  Omniscient  Spirit  designed  that  to  the  A  post  o  lick 

pious  of  the  Aposlolick  age,  and  of  our  own,  interpretation. 

they  should  convey  the  vivid  thought  of  Jesus  ascending  to  the  third 
heave  d,  the  "Jerusalem  above,"  ft  and  procuring  of  his  Father  there, 
blessings  of  infinite  value  for  men  on  earth.  \\  As  the  restoration  of 
the  Ark,  and  the  renewal  of  the  Oracular  Presence  were  to  the  ancient 
church  facts  of  the  most  auspicious  character,  so  to  the  Christian 
community  was  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  And  the  words  which  origi- 
nally denoted  the  former  events,  are  used  with  yet  more  striking 
propriety  to  celebrate  the  latter. 

The  Shekinah  is  mentioned  once  in  the  New  Testament,  in  a 
direct  manner,  under  the  name  Glory,  in  Rom.  ix.  4.     'Who  are 

•  Josh.  v.  14.  pp.  269,  260.  266,  266.  t  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  16. 

X  2  Sam.  vi.  16.  §  1  Chron.  xv.  27,  28.  ||  Acts  ii.  30,  31. 

IT  Ps.  lxviii.  29—32.  p.  269.  ••  Ps.  lxviii.  18.  p.  603. 

ft  Gal.  iv.  26.  H  John  xiv.  16.    xvi.  7. 
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avpes-  Israelites;  to  whm  [pertaineth^  the  adaption  and  the  GLOST,  cji4 tit 
dix  £.  corrnanu.'  ice.  ice.  •  This  also  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  void 
in  Ueb.  ix.  5. — 'cherubim  »f  glory  shadowing  the  mercy-seat. '  A 
*  Wistloni  and  'glory  reference  to  it  also  seems  to  be  iaHi"^ 

in  1  Cor.  ii.  6— H.  in  the  title  *Lord  of  glory*  as  employed  by 

Paul  in  the  following  passage.  'Howbeit  we  speak  wisdom  among  them 
that  are  perfect  :  yet  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  of  the  princes  of  tku 
world,  that  come  to  nought :  but  we  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery, 
[even]  the  hidden  [wisdom]  which  God  ordained  before  the  world  unto  ear 
glory  :  which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew ;  for  had  they  knew* 
l*' J  tney  tcould  not  hate  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.  \  It  has  been  shown 
in  the  last  Section  that  among  the  "perfect,"  Paul  freely  spake  of  the 
absolute  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  not  among  the  recent  or  im- 
mature converts  from  heathenism ;  J  and  all  the  characters  he  gireaof 
it  in  the  context  clearly  agree  with  the  supposition  that  this  doctrine 
and  the  truths  closely  related  to  it,  constituted  the  iwisdomt  Paol 
intended  here.  Had  the  potentates  who  condemned  Jesus  to  die, 
known  and  believed  his  divine  majesty,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  they 
would  have  dared  to  sentence  him:  their  ignorance  of  this  truth  is 
manifest  from  their  whole  conduct, §  and  from  the  similar  case  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  j|  then,  or  shortly  after,  a  student  in  Jerusalem. If  The 
sublime  doctrine  that  in  the  Eternal  Essence  there  are  three  Persons, 
one  of  whom  at  length  became  incarnate,  might  not  unaptly  be  called 
wisdom**  It  had  long  been  half  revealed,  half  concealed,  under  die 
language  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  the  forms  and  shadows  of  the 
Levitical  economy.  It  was,  therefore,  'the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery? 
or  secret,  %the  hidden  wisdom?  \\  It  was  to  the  honour  of  the  Apostle, 
and  of  the  Christians  whom  he  was  conducting  onward  to  a  mature 
belief,  to  be  the  recipients  and  depositaries  of  this  knowledge,  and  to 
exhibit  its  practical  fruits.  These  valuable  attainments  had  bees 
designed  by  God  from  the  first :  it  is  added,  therefore,  —  l which  God 

*  There  appears  also  to  be  an  allusion  of  the  most  direct  kind  to  the 
ancient  Shekinali,  in  Kt*v.  xv.  8,  where  the  apostle,  describing  a  scene  in  heaven, 
says,  'And  the  temple  was  filled  urith  smoke  from  the  gloiiy  of  Gad,  and  frm 
his  /tower.'    Compare  1  Kings  viii.  10,  11.    pp,  275.-0". 

t  1  Cor.  ii.  6 — 6.  J  pp.  539,  <fcc.    554,  &c.  drc. 

§  It  was  also  confessed  by  an  inspired  apostle.     Acts  iii.  17. 

||  Acts  xxvi.  9.     1  Tim.  i.  13.  IT  Acts  vii.  58.    viii.  1.     ix.  1.    xxii.3. 

••  1  Con.  ii.  6,  7.—  On  this  word  some  remarks  will  be  made  in  a  following 
nape  of  this  Section. 

ft  v.  7. 
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before  the  world  unto  our  glory.1  •     It  was  also  wisdom  of  which  appen- 
%ngerons  imitations  had  gone  abroad  in  the  world,  in  the  philosophy    dix  E. 
«f  Plato,  and  of  the  Persian  and  Alexandrian  +  thcologues;  which 
philosophy,  it  is  possible,  6ome  of  the  Corinthian  converts  might  suppose 
that  Paul  had  partially  adopted,  from  accounts  they  heard  of  his 
attractions  in  other  places ;   in  the  cities,  perhaps,  of  Asia  Minor.}: 
He  tells  them  it  was  not  this,  nor  any  system  of  human  speculation, 
*mt  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  of  the  princes  of  Uiis  world  that  come 
to  nought,' §  which  he  had  taught  to  converts  more  advanced  than  them- 
selves, but  a  system  of  truth  contained  (though  not  displayed  in  the 
■oat  obvious  manner)  in  the  Inspired  Scripture,  but  little  known  at 
that  time  among  men,  Hhe  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mysteri/.y\\    In  this 
system  of  truth,  (coinciding  in  a  great  degree  it  is  believed,  with  that 
which  is  deduced  from  the  Scripture  iu  this  Essay r)  the  distinct  per- 
sonality and  full  divinity  of  the  Almighty  Angel,  the  Son  of  God,  were 
the  principal  part.    His  manifestation  by  the  Shekinah  had  a  very 
important  place  in  it;  and  as  the  familiar  name  The  ancient 

tin  that  visible  radiance  was  'the  glory?  it  is  visible  glory. 

highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  Paul  had  respect  to  this  when  he 
called  him  here,  'the  Lord  of  glory '.'If 

Very  probably,  also,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Shekinah,  in  the 
mud  glory  in  James  ii.  1.,  where  the  word  Lord  has  been,  with  evident 
propriety,  inserted  by  the  translators.  And  when  Stephen  said,  *  The 
God  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham,  **  his  audience 
would  easily  understand  him  to-  refer  to  the  visible  radiance  of  ancient 
divine  manifestations* 

If  all  these  supposed  fefevences  to  the  Shekinah  should  be  doubted 
er  denied,  except  the  first,  which  none  will  controvert,  that  one  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  Paul  paid  more  regard  to  this  ancient  distinction 
«tf  Israel,  than  Philo  or  Josephus,  who  never  mentioned  it  at  all. ft 
And  its  presence  in  his  writings  contrasted  with  its  absence  from 
theirs,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  regard  for  truth,  and  for  Us  great  de- 
pository the  Scripture v  not  to  any  national  prejudices  in  himself  or 
bis  countrymen.  Such  regard  as  he  gave  it  is  therefore  the  more 
binding  upon  us. 

•  v.  7.  t  pp.  423—434.     474—476. 

I  There  was  much  intercourse  between  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  where  the 
Gospel  had  remarkably  prevailed.    Acts  xix.  20.    See  also  Acts  xviii.  24 — 28. 

§  1  Coa.  ii.  6.  ||  v.  7.  IT  v.  8.  ••  Acts  vii.  2. 

ft  pp.  437.  n.  1T.     465.  «.  IT. 
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appen-        It  was  remarked  iii  a  former  section •  that  in  David's  time  tbe 
nix  E.  rciation  of  the  Second  Divine  Person  to  his  nation  Israel,  uas  first 
Conjugal  relation  between  celebrated   under   the  emblem  of 

the  Deity  and  Jerusalem.  marriage,  in    Ps.   xlv.   where  the 

newly  conquered  city,  Jerusalem,  enlarged,  adorned,  and  frequented 
by  all  the  "tribes  of  Jah"f  at  the  solemn  festivals,  was  the  bride,  and 
the  Son  of  God  the  bridegroom.  This  view  of  that  Psalm,  and  of 
subsequent  scriptures  of  the  same  character,  receives  confirmation  from 
some  remarkable  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Gal.  ir.  26\ 
'Jerusalem  which  in  above*  is  called  "the  mother1  of  christian  believer*. 
And  to  this  Supcriour  Jerusalem,  is  applied  in  the  next  words  of  the 
apostle,  a  passage  of  Isaiah  f  which  evidently  denoted,  iu  its  original 
sense,  the  Jerusalem  on  earth,  or  perhaps  the  Jewish  ecclesiauical 
state.  For  in  the  context  she  is  spoken  of  as  being  divorced,  grieved 
and  desolate;  §  terms  which  can  never  he  applicable  to  the  hctumfy 
Jerusalem.  Afterward  she  is  said  to  be  comforted  with  the  presence 
and  kindness  of  hei  husband,  and  blessed  with  a  numerous  progeny.  H 
That  the  spouse  of  the  Divine  Bridegroom  is  Jerusalem,  is  sufficiendy 
apparent;  once  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  alter  ward  'Jerusalem  which  is 
above.1 

Also,  when  the  future  glory  of  the  Church  was  to  be  exhibited  to 
John  in  the  Apocalypse,  under  the  emblem  of  a  new  and  wonderfully 
extensive  and  splendid  Jerusalem,  the  angel's  invitation  to  the  apostle 
The    New  was  in  these  words,  'Cumv  hither,  I  trill  shwr  thet 

Jerusalem.  the.  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.'*}     And  the  near  ap- 

proach of  the  festive  occasion  was  celebrated  in  heaven  by  the  song, 
'The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself 
ready**  What  John  beheld  after  that  invitation  was  'that  great  ci/j, 
the  holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God,  /taring  the  glory  of 
6W/1+  Without  staying  here  to  discuss  any  of  the  differing  inter- 
pretations of  the  prophecy,  this  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  the  ue» 
Jerusalem  is  the  bride  of  the  Redeemer.  And  as  throughout  the  book 
there  is  carefully  preserved  a  correspondence  of  the  heavenly  objects 
with  the  earthly  Temple,  its  courts,  and  oracle ■,{♦  and  with  the  ciu, 
and  land  of  Israel,  §§  we  have  good  reason  to  recognise  this  particular 

' /yj.  272,  11.  f-     273.  f  Ps.  exxii.  4.  J  Isa.  liv.  1.     Gal.  iv.  27. 

§  it.  1,  4, 15,  7.  II  it.  5,  7   -10.  13.  *  Rlv.  xxi.  9. 

■•  Ri:v.  xix.  7.  ft  Ri.v.  xxi.  in. 

\l  Rkv.  iv.  5.     vi.  9.     viii.  3.  4.     xi.  1.  2.  19.    xv.  2,  5.  8.     d*t. 

W  Rev.  xiv.  1.     xx.  9.     tv/c. 
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i  as  a  part  of  that  correspondence,  and  to  acknowledge  the  bridal  appen- 
rmcter  of  Jerusalem  under  the  old  economy.  mx  _  ,' 

There  ha?e  been  already  two  remarkable  periods,  and  there  is  at 
id  another,  in  which,  by  the  Son  of  God  manifesting  his  presence 
h  his  people,  in  a  greater  degree  than  Three  periods  of 

T  before,  and  his  most  condescending  matrimonial  joy, 

1  affectionate  regard,  their  joy  exceeds  all  former  experience.  Each 
Lhepe  periods  is  represented  in  Scripture  under  the  emblem  of  a 
ml  marriage.  One  was  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon ;  the  second 
A  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles ;  the  third  is  to  be  the  fall  of  Antichrist, 
I  the  ingathering  of  the  Jews  along  with  the  "fulness  of  the 
utiles."  The  first  is  celebrated  in  Ps.  xlv;#  the  second  in  some 
unorablc  sayings  of  the  Lord,t  and  his  forerunner  John,  J  wherein 
I  is  called  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Church,  and  in  several  paragraphs 
the  Apostolick  writings  ;$  and  the  third  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  |f 
d  the  Apocalypse.1T 

The  strongly  figurative  representation  of  the  impending  manifest- 
on  of  the  Mediatorial  Sovereign,  in  Rev.  xix.  1 1 — 16,  was  preceded 
heavenly  anthenuj,  in  which  the  word  Alleluia,  The  divine 

t  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  name  J  AH, 

wis  no  less  than  four  times.**  It  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  com- 
und  Hebrew  word,  Hallelu-JAH,  Praise  ye  Jah.  The  name  Jah 
a  been  shown  in  a  long  Note  to  a  preceding  Section, f\-  to  belong 
pecially  to  the  Son  of  God;  and  it  is  some  confirmation  of  this,  that 
e  joy  of  the  Church  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  this  most  glorious 
id  triumphant  manifestation  of  the  Son,  is  expressed  in  that  ancient 
ncd  of  triumph  in  which  this  name  is  celebrated.      This  manifest- 

•  pp.  272,-3.    608. 

Matt.  ix.  15.    M.  ii.19,20.    L.  v.  34, 35.    Matt.  xxii.  1—10.    xxv.  1—13. 

I  JoHJf  iii.  29. 

4  S  Coa.  xL  2.  Eph.  v.  22-33.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  only  men- 
on  of  this  conjugal  relation  between  Christ  and  the  Church,  in  the  Rudimental 
pistlee,  is  the  very  brief  one  in  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  In  writing  to  the  Epheaans, 
no  were  spiritual  Christians,  he  dwells  on  the  theme  with  a  freeness  and 
cpantion  of  thought  not  seen  in  the  other  case.  The  reason  may  possibly  be 
lat  among  gentiles  newly  reclaimed  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  heathen, 
arity  of  manners  and  of  thought  had  to  be  established  by  the  influence  of 
ther  troths,  before  this  could  have  a  suitable  reception.  See  1  Thebs.  iv. 
-8.     1  Coa.  v.  1,  9—13.    vL  9, 10, 15—20.    x.  8.    Gal.  (iv.  27.)  v.  19—21. 

||  Ua.  xi.  4  (pp.  1 14.  568.)  5—9.    liv.  1—10.    lxL  10.    lxii.  1—5. 

Rtv.  xix.  7.    xxl  2.  6c.        **  Rev.  xix.  1,  3,  4.  6.         ff  pp.  355—376. 
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apfls-  ation,  and  the  titles  borne  in  it  by  the  Redeemer,  have  been  noticed 
nix   Is.  jlt..-.  re  J,,  xylt_.  \t  t.e;tl.  and  this*  E>say,  in  places  to  which  the  reader 
'        is  rc'.crivd  b-.i •»■•  *  and  which  he  i>  requested  to  review. 

Oi.'j  nt  th«  v»'  :i'.:r>  demands  a'.icuii^n  here.     It  is  said  in  r.  13.— 
'A.*  /"!/•"•  t".  o:/.W  I  Hi;  Word  of  God.'     That  this  was  a  well  kuovn 
7A»-  /Vl•....««/i'/.'A•.  designation  of  the  Second  Divine  Person 

%V*rd    >-t    fi"l.'  when  the  Gospel  by  John  wa*  written,  is 

:;•  i.-vi  I; ui  iroin  its  enmmv.  rcnu-nt.  And  if.  as  many  suppose, 
\\,  ■«.uly.  sc  w  .«  published  before  ihe  Gusptl,  the  occurrence  of 
tin-  i::!r  here  m»y  pirtly  account  for  the  way  in  which  he  begins  his 
(i<  sj*.  1  with  it.  aborning  it  to  be  already  well  known  to  the  reader. 
Indeed  there  appear*  *o  be  Scriptural  proof  that  it  was  current  among 
the  Christian  and  other  Jews.  lung  before  either  of  these  was  written. 
Fur  of  thai  ren.arkible  text,  Heb.  iv.  12- — 'the  word  of  cou  is  /iriaj 
and ytnverfnly  Jr.  vc.,  the  interpretation  which  regards  the  Personal 
Logos  us  the  subject  of  discour>e  throughout  the  sentence,  mar  be 
suppr  rled  bv  weighty  arguments;  t  and  the  phrase  was  probably  used 
in  this  sense,  on  one  occasion,  by  the  Redeemer  himself.*  That  it 
was  already  current  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews  as  a  personal  appel- 
lation, is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  writings  of  Philo;§  into  the 
causes  of  which  fact  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire.  >| 

In  Rev.  xix.  13.  the  title  kThr  Word  of  God,"  appears  to  be  used 
not  me: civ  fur  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Person  manifested  was 
Jesus,  and  not  another;  but.  rather,  to  enhance  the  reader's  impres- 
sion »»!  his  glory  and  majesty.  If  so,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand 
the  term  as  agreeing  in  sense  with  the  important  maxim  announced 
only  five  or  six  lines  before,  *7Vie  If  alimony  of  Jem*  i*  the  tpint  of 
prophecy.**  Not  only  of  the  prophetick  part,  hut  of  the  whole  of  the 
Ancient  Scripture,  is  the  Divine  Angel  and  Sou,  in  one  way  or  other, 

•  pp.  Oo.    115—117.    374. 

t  Dr.  John  Oin  n  says,  "On  the  whole,  I  judge,  —  that  the  eternal  word 
of  (iod.  or  tin*  /tm/h  of  Christ*  is  the  nubjeet  ben.1  spoken  of :  "  and  tnbjoiu* 
liiri  n*:iM»us.  F.Xf  osiliou ,  nhridijrd  by  Dr.  11.  Williams,  \\d.  ii.  p.  4  74.  I  nrfd 
not  discuss  the  (pifsiion  hen'. 

*  Jon.;  x.  :;.i. /71.  Til-J-  f>14.  §  pp.  424—428.     4-13—445. 

||  A  hint  on  this  *ul»jei*t  (which  I  have  not  hitherto  luuriil  time  to  mce 
out,  ami  am  not  likely  to  find  it  soon.)  is  given  in  /».  27*5.  «.  t.  Tn  the  t»'iw 
there  referred  to,  I  may  add  the  following.  Deit.  xii.  II.  I  Kincjs  viii.  Id. 
29.  2  (.'iiitoN.  vi.  o.  Kzuv\i.  12.  IV  Hi.  !h  Ixxiv.  7-  Isa.  lx.  9.  lxiii.  16. 
margin;  Ji;h  x.  (!.  Mn  ah  vi.  !l.  See  also  P,irklnir$t\.  Hthmc  /vj;«r»\ 
uiid'T  flip  wurd  MuM,  and  (tr^nin*. 

T    r.  H». 
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THE  great  sobject.     And  on  this  la«t  occasion  on  which  a  visihle  appkn- 
manifestation  of  him  is  described,  it  was  peculiarly  proper  that  all  DIX 
that  was  written  of  hira  before  iu  the  volume,  or,  rather,  scries  of 
volumes,  should  be  distinctly  appropriated,  and  the  glory  be  claimed 
as  his  own. 

If  that  extended  view  of  the  Saviour's  manifested  glory  which  this 
Essay  points  out  as  existing  in  the  Scripture,  should  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  labours  of  numerous  advocates  Approaching   tri- 

of  the  truth,  become  speedily  current  in  the  umph  of  the  truth. 

Christian  world,  that  fact  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  be  recognised  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  implied  in  this  clause.  In  the  context  is 
seen  the  Redeemer  coming  forth  to  the  view  of  his  people  as  the  great 
Subject  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  the  truth  thus  scripturally  declared, 
vanquishing  the  various  forms  of  errour  and  sin.  Such  is  the  auspi- 
cious prospect  now  presented  to  the  Church  of  God;  in  the  attainment 
of  which  it  will  be  an  honour  and  an  eternal  joy,  to  have  been  called 
to  perform  any  part  of  the  labour,  however  humble. 

On  the  title  'Son  op  God,4  that  fruitful  theme  of  theological  re- 
search and  controversy,  many  pages  might  be  written  here;  but  the 
unexpected  size  of  this  Essay  demands  Two  senses  of  the 

brevity      As  of  the  word  'Christ'  there  title  'Son  of  God? 

were  in  common  use  two  different  senses,  but  both  of  them  applicable 
to  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  to  none  other;*  so  also  of  the  title  'Son  of 
God,*  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  a  lower  sense,  in  which  Jesus 
was  so  called  because  he  had  no  human  father,  and  a  higher,  (occur- 
ring far  more  frequently,)  in  which  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  that  very 
same  Divine  Person,  who  of  old  was  manifested  as  the  Son.  The 
Angel  Gabriel's  address  to  the  virgin  mother  is  a  signal  instance  of 
the   former;  his  words  are  The  name  %Son    grounded  some- 

express;  — 'therefore*  — that  times  on  his  miran:fous  conception. 

is,  because  thy  pregnancy  shall  be  produced  by  a  divine  miracle, 
"THEREFORE"  —  or,  as  Dr.  .1.  P.  Smith  renders  it,  —  'on  which 
account  the  Holy  Offspring  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.H    Attempts 

•  /yi.  207— 210.     212.  3. 

+  Luke  i.  35.  Scr.  Test.  TI.  fto.  (Book  III.  Chap.  I.  Capitulr  i.)  *  Section 
2.  Son  of  God,  by  human  birth.1  The  Seel  inn  bwjin«  with  these  words: 
4tHere  it  is  manifest,  that  the  production  of  tin?  Messiah's  human  mtn-*.  br- 
the  immediate  operation  ol  (io>l.  i*  n«si,.',h*^  '<■  si  •  .  •  «-i  -,  •  .;  "  •'  " 
See  pp.31!?,  y. 
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appen-  have  been  made,  indeed,  to  avoid  the  force  of  this  passage,  and  to 
Dl*J!".  suow  that  both  "Sos  of  God"  in  this  clause,  and  "powm  or  TBI 
hi  on  est"  in  the  preceding,  mean  the  Second  Divine  Person.*  fiat 
the  irreverent  absurdity  of  those  attempts  is  easily  seen :  they  have 
utterly  failed;  the  words  arc  plaiu;  and  their  import  is  acknowledged 
by  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  who  is  himself  a  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  generation ;  or,  at  least,  a  favourer  of  it-t  The 
miraculous  conception  was  one  reason  why  Jesus  was  called  the  So* 
of  God. 

This  meaning  of  that  title  may  have  been  taught  to  Gentile  con- 
verts before  the  other.     The  miracle,  as  well  as  the  title,  is  recorded 
Use  of  this  lower  meaning  in  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  J  addressed 

of  the  appellation  *SonS  to  one  whose  name  Theophilut§  in- 

dicates his  Gentile  extraction,  and  who  had  been  instructed  as  a 
catechumen  in  the  truths  of  Christianity.  The  places  of  this  Gospel  where 
the  title  occurs  in  the  higher  sense  are  few  in  number;  ||  and, however 
plain  they  may  be  to  us,  they  might  not  at  first  be  so,  nor  intended  to 
be  so,  to  those  whose  instruction  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  stage 
indicated  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinlhians.il  And  further;  His 
probable  that  not  even  this  reason  for  the  title  "  Son  "  was  known  in 
the  very  earliest  use  of  it  by  Gentile  believers*  The  fact  is  not  no- 
ticed in  the  Gospel  by  Mark,  written  for  beginners;  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that  is  was  mentioned  by  Peter  in  his  first  interview  with 
Cornelius  and  his  friends.**  Yet  in  that  interview,  these  were  baptised 
(if  the  common  opiniontt  be  correct)  with  the  form  contained  in  the 
dose  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  •in  the  name''  or  'unto  ike  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  SON,  and  of  the  Holy  GhottS  J  J  And  it  is  certain  that 
the  Thessalonians,  as  soon  as  they  'turned  to  God  from  idols,  to  tent  the 
I  i  tin  ft  and  true  God  J  were  taught  *to  wait  for  H  is  SON  from  heart*, 
whom  he  raited  from  the  dead,1  4r.§§     The  title  "  Son  "  was  from  the 

*  References  to  the  pages  of  recent  authors  who  hate  made  such  attempt! 
may  be  neeii  in  pp.  290.  31 8—320.  343. 

+  Scr.  Test.  III.  420.  1.     Appendix  iv.     Oh.  J. 

t  Like  i.  36.    ii.  1     20.  §  Like.  i.  3,  4. 

||  The  following.  I  believe,  arc  all.     Lrxr  iii.  22.     iv  (3.  9.)  41.     viii.  2*. 
ix.  3ft.     x.  22.  thrice  ;  xxii.  7°. 

«'  pi:  672-676.  "  ;>.  566.  1t  Srr.  Test.  III.  14  — IC. 

JJ  Matt,  xxviii.  Jil.     Scr.  Test.  11.  224.  222     226. 

*§  1  Tiiks.  i.  «>.  10.    pp.  5tiA.-#S( 
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first  in  common  use;  but  they  might  ^believe  that  some  mysterious  appen- 
meaning  was  indicated,  which  they  were  afterward  to  learn;  while  all  ?^  J^ 
that  was  then  plainly  told  them  was,  that  Jesus  was  a  man*  'anointed 
by  God  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,  whose  numerous  miracles 
were  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  God  was  with  him.  The  immaculate  con* 
oeptkm  seems  not  to  hare  been  taught,  till  some  of  the  purifying 
effects  of  Christianity  on  the  manners  and  minds  of  its  recipients,  had 
been  realized. 

Nor  could  that  important  fact  when  learnt,  continue  long  to  be  re- 
garded (if  indeed  it  were  ever  regarded)  as  the  6ole  ground  of  the  title 
Son  of  God.  The  passages  where  it  occurs  Advance  of  the  Gen* 

InLuKB,"  and  the  two  in  1  Con.f  are  tile  converts  sought. 

adapted  to  cherish  the  expectation  of  some  further  display  of  glory 
indicated  by  the  appellation  'Son;'  much  in  the  same  way, it  may  be 
presumed,  wherein  the  oral  instructions  of  Apostles  and  their  fellow* 
labourers  promoted  the  growth  of  Christian  ideas  and  feelings  in  their 
converts*  These  had  already  obtained  glimpses  of  his  deity,  as  re- 
vealed of  old.  and  connected  them  with  his  title  Christ.  J  In  subsequent 
portions  of  rudi mental  instruction,  or  when  they  were  just  rising  into 
the  class  of  Christians  called  'spiritual,'  §  they  were  taught  to  use  his 
somewhat  less  ancient  title,  Son  of  God,  as  more  decisively  indicating 
fall  divinity.  ||  It  is  not  our  present  business  to  search  out  the  wisdom 
of  these  proceedings,  nor  to  consider  whether  any  imitation  of  this 
plan  is  now  possible,  or  obligatory ;  but  simply  to  point  out  the  facts  as 
they  may  be  found  in  Scripture;  respecting  which  one  may  well 
wonder  that  it  has  not  been  done  before. 

Thus  was  Jesus  called  Son  of  God,  partly  because],  his  human 
nature  had  been  miraculously  conceived,  and  much  more  because  in 
his  higher  nature  he  had  been  called  so,  a  Eternal  generation 

thousand  years  earlier,    in  an  inspired  not )  yet     proved. 

oracle.  Yet  if  the  thoughtful  convert  inquired,  (as  wc  know  many 
did  inquire,)'— Why  was  that  Divine  Person  anciently  called  the  Son? 
was  there  any  mysterious  emanation  or  procession  of  the  Second  Per- 
son from  the  First  shortly  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  from  all 
eternity,  which  in  David's  time  caused  the  appellation  to  be  chosen 
and  published  to  mortals? — a  diligent  and  impartial  investigation  of  i 

•  p.  619.  n.  ||.  f  1  Con.  i.  9.    xv.  28.  J  pp.  57*2—674. 

§  1  Cor.  iii.  1.  ||  pp.  692,-3. 
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appen-  Scripture  will  discover  that  cm  this  high  subject,  the  Holy  Book,  the 
dix  h.  on^v  sourcc  (,r  knowledge  on  such  points,  is  entirely  silent.  The  pas- 
sages which  might  seem  to  suggest,  or  to  favour  such  an  idea,  when 
they  arc  fully  examined,  j  ield  it  no  support.*  Those  noble  expressions, 
which  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  translates, "  the  Brightness  of  his  glory,  and 
the  Exact  Impression  of  his  manner  of  existence ,"  t  have,  I  believe, 
quite  a  different  reference ;  +  and  the  fact  that  this  idea  spread  so 
extensively  in  the  Christian  Church  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
may  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  any  inspired  declaration  of 
this  doctrine. — Nevertheless,  I  do  not  affirm  that  the  doctrine  is  false; 
as  stated  in  the  cautious  manner  of  Mr.  Richard  7Ve/Try,  §  I  even 
incline  to  think  it  true ;  but  I  do  not  sec  that  at  present  there  is  a 
satisfactory  revelation  of  it. 

There  may  be  some  fear  lest  persons  who  think  it  is  sufficiently 
announced  in  Scripture,  should  rest  on  their  old  notions  of  Eternal 
Sonship,  and  should  consequently  cxamiue  carelessly,  or  not  at  all, 
A  name  for  the  Sonship  the  proofs  contained  in  this  Essay, 

declared  in  this  Essay.  of  another  kind  of  Sonship,  entirely 

overlooked  by  the  earnest  defenders  of  the  former,  and  equally,  I 
apprehend  by  its  oppugners; — a  Sonship  partly  denoting  an  office,  bat 
also  denoting  the  eternal  possession  of  the  very  nature  and  perfections 
of  God,  and  revealed  long  before  the  incarnation,  in  the  divine  pro- 
ceedings towards  Israel.  A  name  will  be  wanted  for  this  idea.  ArkiU 
Sonship  is  not  sufficiently  sanctioned  as  English,  nor  dignified.  An- 
cient  Economivk,  or  Divine  Eeonomick  is  better;  the  Theocratick  Sonship 
perhaps  best  of  all;  which  therefore,  if  I  have  occasion,  I  shall  employ 
in  the  remainder  of  this  treatise;  meaning  by  the  phrase,  That  Son- 
ship  which  under  the  theocracy  in  the  time  of  David,  and  afterward, 
was  attributed  in  Scripture,  and  thence  in  popular  apprehension,  to 
Him  who  had  previously  been  called  the  Angel  or  Representative  of 
Jehovah.     Yet  perhaps  another  may  tind  a  better  name. 

The  belief  of  either  of  these  kinds  of  Sonship,  does  not  appear  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  belief  of  the  other.  One  who  holds  the 
theocratick  Sonship  as  true  and  important,  is  not  hindered  thereby 

•  They  are  examined  at  considerable  length  in  the  long  Note  appended 
to  Section  viii.  pp.  282- -344. 

t  Svr.  Text.  III.  293.  In  the  Index,  apparently  by  a  happy  afterthought, 
id  inserted  'Effulgence  of  hi*  glory.' 

\  p.  322,  and  n.  ♦.  h  p.  341. 
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from  reoeiring  the  Eternal  Sonship,  if  ho  can  find  sufficient  evidence  apfen- 
of  it.      Though  it  is  true,  that  many  passages  relied  on, by  such  D,x  *•• 
divines  as  Watson  and  Treffry  as  proofs  of  the  latter,  are  quoted  in 
fjiis  Essay  as  denoting  simply  the  former.  The  two  beliefs 

Attachment  to  a  dogma  may  perhaps  make  not  incompatible. 

shrink  from  any  search  which  may  end  in  their  losing  such  pas- 
as  proofs  of  it.  But  the  Divine  Spirit,  elevating  and  attracting 
the  son],  can  overcome  all  such  reluctance;  and  his  influences  will,  I 
trust,  be  implored  by  the  readers  of  these  pages,  for  themselves,  and 
for  all  students  of  the  Divine  Oracles. 

The  alleged  evidence  of  the  Eternal  Generation  has  been  examined 
at  considerable  length  in  the  Note  of  sixty  pages,  'On  the  ground  of  the 
till*  Son  of  God,1  which  follows  Section  viii.,*  and  which  the  reader  is 
requested  to  examine  soon,  if  according  to  the  intimation  at  its  head, 
he  has  left  it  till  now  unnoticed.  To  the  views  expressed  in  that  note, 
printed  more  than  nine  years  ago,  the  writer  steadily  adheres  t 

To  return  to  the  two  known  grounds  of  the  title,  the  miraculous 
conception,  and  the  ancient  Office  of  the  Second  Person  as  Head,  on 
earth,  of  the  Israelitish  Theocracy ;  the  one  Elucidation   of 

having  a  reference  to  his  human  nature,  two  difficult  texts. 

the  other  to  his  divine;  we  may  find  in  the  fact  that  the  human  Son- 
ship  was  taught  to  Gentile  converts  before  the  divine,  such  assistance 
in  the  interpretation  of  two  difficult  texts,  as  may  help  to  confirm,  or 
at  least  to  recommend,  that  position. 

One  of  these  is  Mark  xiii.  32.  (Dr.  S.)  'Concerning  that  day,  or 
hour %  no  one  knoweth  ;  neither  the  any  els  who  are  in  heaven,  nor  the 
Son  :  but  only  the  Father.' %  The  interpretation  of  the  clause  %nor  the 
Son1  adopted  by  Drs.  Walerland  and  Smith,  and  the  late  Rev.  R. 
Watson,  is  that  the  Redeemer  was,  in  his  human  nature,  really  ignorant 
of  the  day  and  hour  in  question;  though  he  knew  it  in  his  divine 

•  p.  282. 

t  I  may  add  from  memory,  th&t  near  the  end  of  Dr.  Henderson's 
Yolume  on  ■  Divine  Inspiration*  >  is  a  note  showing  that  he  and  Mr.  Joseph  John 
Gum  eg  have  interpreted  Micah  v.  2.  as  I  have  done  in  p.  311.  Also  in 
Knapp'i  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  is  a  chapter  on  the  History  of  the 
Doctrine  oj  the  Trinity,  containing  confirmations  of  several  things  advanced 
in  rP-  328—336.  March  26.  1847. 

J  Set:  Tint.  II.  332.  See  p.  319.  i».  •• 
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appen-  nature,  which  is  omniscient.*  Of  this  interpretation  it  is  some  sup- 
dix  K.  port>  ^at  tne  clause  occurs  in  a  treatise  written  expressly  for  snea 
beginners  in  Christianity,  as  had  not  yet  advanced  to  the  belief  of  the 
Time  of  the  judgment  Saviour's  full  divinity,  but  who  vieted 

not  known  by  Jesus,  him  as  a  man  sublimely  gifted,  divinely 

commissioned,  and  at  length  immeasurably  exalted. f  The  disciplei 
too,  to  whom  the  words  were  uttered,  though  they  had  occasionally 
acknowledged  his  thcocratick  Sonship,  had  neither  received  that  eon* 
firmation  of  it  which  his  resurrection  gave,  nor  that  knowledge  of  the 
infinite  perfections  of  the  Son,  which  is  evinced  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  was  probably  imparted  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  the 
rable  Pentecost.  They  knew  full  well  that  Jesus  was  a  man ;  what : 
he  was  they  did  not  so  confidently  know ;  and  they  would  therefore 
naturally  understand  him  as  referring  to  his  human  mind,  when  he  said 
respecting  the  time  of  the  future  judgment,  that  the  Son  did  not  know  it. 
The  Gospel  by  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  was  written  for  Jewish 
converts,  who  had  a  settled  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God;  aad 
there,  though  the  declaration  itself  is  inserted,  the  clause  'nor  the  Sou1 
is  omitted.*  Perhaps  if  it  had  been  inserted,  it  would  have  been  in 
some  minds  a  confirmation  of  that  reduced  view  of  the  Son's  personal 
qualities,  which  Peter  manifested  at  the  Transfiguration,  and  which  is 
refuted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.} 

The  other  text  is  1  Cor.  xv.  28.  (Dr.  S.)  lBut  when  alt  things  art 
subjected  to  him,  then  also  the  Son  himst If  shall  be  subjected  to  him  who 
hath  subjected  all  things  to  him;  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  \  Of  the 
clause  Hhe  Son  shall  be  subjected,'  two  different  senses  invite  our  atten- 
tion. One  is  given  by  Dr.  Smith  ,U  and  warmly  approved  by  Mr.  R. 
Future  subjection  of  Treffry;**  "As  a  faithful  ambassador 

the  Son  to  the  Father.  "  whose  commission  is  finished,  he  wiH 

"honourably  give  it  back  to  Him  who  appointed  him,  and  »ul 
44  return  to  his  own  personal  station,  as  the  Divine  and  Eternal  Son;" 
of  which  interpretation  Dr.  S.  frankly  acknowledges  the  ohscurity,rt 

•    WaterlaiuVs  Eight  Sermons  at  St.  Paul's;  Sent.  vii.  Olj.  4.  Edit.  1&9. 

pp.  269— 273. Smith's  Scr.  Test.  II.  332—334. Wat  ton's  Theological 

Institute*,  Part  II.  chap.  xiii.  Vol.  ii.  p.  92 — 95. 

t  pp.  565,-6. 

X  Matt.  xxiv.  36.  §  pp.  214,-6.  477,  if  n.  §.  527.  529. 

||  Scr.  Test.  III.  235.  *£  Scr.  Test.  III.  237. 

••  Eternal  Sonship,  p.  389,  note  \  commencing  on  p.  388. 

ft  Scr.  Test.  III.  237. 
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in  the  next  paragraph.    Ii  is  also  an  obvious  objection  to  it,  that  no  appkn- 
proof  exists  that  the  Corinthians  had  learned  as  yet  the  eternal  D^^ 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  without  which  they  could  not  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  Lord's  either  leaving  or  returning  to  his  personal 
station.* 

The  other  interpretation,  advocated  by  Calvin  and  Diodati,  in  their 
commentaries,  is  thus  given  in  the  words  of  the  latter.  "  Not  in  his 
"divine  nature,  wherein  he  is  already  equal  to  the  Father,  Phil.  ii.  6. 
**but  in  his  human  nature,  and  as  concerning  his  Church,  which  is  his 
44  body,  and  touching  the  form  of  his  government,  which  then  shall 
"give  way  to  the  other  form,  which  is  above  described." 

This  interpretation  I  embrace.  The  Son  of  Mary  is  made  by  his 
Father,  Sovereign  of  the  Universe.  To  him  the  prayers  of  his  people,! 
and  their  rapturous  praises  J  continu-  Relative  positions  of 

ally  ascend.      As  He  is  the  object  of  Jesus  and  his  people. 

their  profound  adoration,  his  irreversible  subordination  to  the  Father 
is  in  a  measure  concealed  from  the  mind's  view  by  the  glory  of  his 
elevation,  in  the  case  even  of  those  disciples  to  whom  his  absolute 
divinity  had  not  been  formally  declared :  and  after  that  great  truth 
was  learned,  no  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  his  humanity  from  their 
thoughts  when  worshipping  him.  The  Christ,  God  and  man,  in  his 
complex  wondrous  Person,  and  his  office  as  Mediatorial  King,  is  the 
object  of  his  people's  very  frequent  adorations  ;§  though  they  may  yet 

•  There  is  a  further  objection  to  this  interpretation.  "His  own  personal 
station,  as  the  Divine  and  Eternal  Son,"  must  mem  that  station  which  he  had 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Hi*  incarnation  and  the  whole  course  of 
hi*  mediatorial  proceedings,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  latest,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  voluntary  assumption  of  a  lower  station.  We  might  therefore 
expect  to  find  a  retain  to  that  original  station,  described  as  an  elevation,  and 
not  as  a  subjection,  which  is  the  term  used  in  1  Cor.  xv.  28. 

Beside,  in  that  supposed  return,  what  is  expected  to  he  the  condition  of 
the  Saviour's  human  nature  f  The  idea  has  been  thrown  out  dubiously,  by  a 
highly  respectable  minister,  that  it  may  be  laid  aside,  which  means,  1  suppose, 
that  it  may  be  annihilated.  But  this  idea  appears  to  me  unfounded,  and  highly 
objectionable.  I  am  not  aware  that  Dr.  S.  has  hinted  any  such  thought;  hut 
his  words  above  quoted  may  suggest  it  to  others. 

t  1  Cor.  i.  2. 

X  Ps.  lxxii.  15.    lxviii.  18.     xcvii.  7.    pp.  269.     383.     610,-1. 

§  Acts  vii.  69,  60.  2  Cor.  xii.  8,9.  p.  579. — On  the  subject  of  addressing 
prayer  and  adoration  to  the  Redeemer,  as  God  and  Man  in  One  Person,  I 
would  recommend  to  the  reader's  attention  Chap.  ix.  of  Dr.  John  Owen's 
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aitkn    more  frequently  address  tlic  Father  through  the  Son,  as  their  high 
dix  L.  pricsi  aud  intercessor. * 

This  glorious  elevation  of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  above  kit 
people,  is  that  which  is  to  he  altered;  not  by  bringing  him  down,  but 
by  raising'  them  up.  t  The  kind  companionship  to  which  he  admitted 
his  disciples  on  earth,  is  to  be  restored  after  the  resurrection  and  the 
judgment.  J  '//  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be;  but  we  knor 
that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  BE  like  UiM;  for  we  shall  ire  him 
as  he  m.'§ 

In  that  new  dispensation,  the  pure  Divine  Essence  will  be  the 
object  of  direct  adoration ;  the  deity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Huly  Spirit, 
as  well  as  of  the  Father;  for  it  is  not  said,  that  the  Fattier — but — klUt 
God  may  be  all  in  allJ*  ||  Therefore  it  will  be  still  Uhc  everlasting  kingdm 
of  nur  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  :*U  since  his  Divine  Person  will 
reign  in  the  Godhead  :  as  Calvin  remarks,  "he  will  not  abdicate  and 
renounce  his  royal  authority,  but  will  iu  so  Die  way  transfer  it  from 
his  humanity  to  his  glorious  divinity."**  Aud  even  his  human  nature 
will  not  lose  that  precedence  which  he  possesses  as  the  Second  Adam,tt 
the  Head  and  Parent  of  mankind.  JJ  '&'  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  LvraVft 

to  the  Hebrews,  on  rh.  iii.  3.,  we  have  these  Words,  "We  worship  the  Lord 
Christ  who  is  God  :uul  man  in  one  person,  and  hin  person  who  is  God  and  nan 
is  the  object  of  that  worship;  hut  the  formal  nasun  of  it  is  the  divine  nature 
in  that  person".     Abridgment  by  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  Vol.  ii.  p.  •27.1. 

•  Eph.  ii.  18.    iii.  14.     Hi:b.  x.  19—22.     1  Pet.  i.  17. 

t  Perhaps  an  illn  t ration  may  be  borrowed  from  visible  and  material 
objects.  Suppose  two  objects  perpendicularly  above  each  other,  and  above  a 
spectator  on  the  er.rth's  surface.     That  speota-  A 

tor  would  be  unable  to  discern  the  distance  of 
the  higher  object  above  ihe  lower:  he  would 
see  them  together.     Let  A  aud  H  in  the  mar- 
gin represent  the*e  object-.     A  Spectator  at  <•  B 
could  not  discern  whether  ther*  was  anv  dis-                    d 

m 

tanre  between  A  and  IJ.      Hut  let  him  ascend 
an  eminence,  or  be  rai.-e.l  into  the  air,  and  the 
distance  of  the  higher  above  the  other  is  im- 
mediately seen.    I'Yom  the  position  represented  c 
by  tl.  the  object.  15  would  be  seen  to  he  greatly  inferiour  to   A  ;    which  inferi- 
ority (or  m\:j'iri »"»/;  w:i.-  unseen  before. 

I  M.trr.  xx vi.  29. 

•Ion.,  ii».  2.     See  also  ]   Con.  xv.   -II.  42.,  and   Coffin's  note  on  nV 

|i   1  (  on.  xv.  28.  «:  2  Prrr.  i.  11. 

* '   —  •     "  ne. jne  hoe  inodo  re^iinin  a  se  abdicabit,  sed  ah  hmnanitnte  -na  ii 
gloiio«am  J»i\iintatem  (pio.lammodo  tra-lucet:" S'ote  on  1  Con.  xv.  27. 

fr  1  Con.  xv.  22.  13,  47,  49. 

II  This  wai  glanced  at  in  the  Appeal  %  p.  99.  §§  1  Tiiess.  it.  17« 
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If  any  should  b^  induced  by  the  amazingly  elevated  nature  of  the  appen- 
rmns&clions  here  predicted,  to  suppose  that  they  ought  not  to  be  con-  D^^; 
ddered  except  by  Christians  of  vigorous  undcx standings  and  mature 
nely,  they  may  be  reminded,  that  the  inspired  Apostle  addressed  these 
Lecl&rations,  sublime  and  dazzling  as  they  are,  to  the  carnal  and 
lirided  Corinthians.  As  the  times  correspond,  they  may  have  a 
Military  influence  now. 

Of  that  more  elevated  and  simple  form  of  Divine  Government  to 
ie  introduced  after  the  last  judgment,  we  have  a  glimpse  in  a  re- 
narkable  passage  addressed  by  Paul  The  Divine  Essence  to  be 

x>  one   whose  early   and   thorough  directly      contemplated. 

Knowledge  of  the  Ancient  Scriptures/  and  his  singular  gifts  and  pro- 
Sciency  as  a  Christian  believer  and  minister,  t  qualified  him  to  cast 
more  penetrating  glances  than  his  brethren,  towards  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  the  prospects  of  eternity.  The  words  are;  '/  give  thee 
ikargc —  that  thou  keep  [this]  commandment — until  the  appearing  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  which  in  his  times  he  shall  show,  [who  is]  the  blessed 
tnd  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords;  who  only  hath 
Immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto;  whom 
no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see;  to  whom  [be]  honour  and  power  everlasting. 
AtnenSX  This  glorious  Potentate  is  not  either  the  Father  or  the  Son 
leparately  considered;  for  of  neither  can  it  be  said  that  he  "only 
kaik  immortality ."§  According  to  the  judicious  remark  of  Mr.  Scolt, 
" The  Godhead  itself  seems  to  be  here  intended  and  adored,  without 
*  distinction  of  Persons."! 


To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  commencement  of  that  course  of 
instruction  of  which,  in  the  last  extract,  we  have  surveyed  the  most 
elevated  part;  It  may  easily  be  Objection   founded    on    the 

foreseen  that  some   systematic!;  immature  adoration  of  Jesus, 

theologians,  jealous  for  the  truth   that  the   divine  nuturc  of  the 
Redeemer  is  the  '•  formal  object  and  reason1'  of  the  worship  offered  to 

•  2  Tim.  i.  5.    iii.  13. 

t  1  Tim.  iv.  14.     2  Tim.  i.  6.    iii.  10.  14.     Phil.  ii.  19—23. 

J  1  Tim.  vi.  13—16. 

§  When  I  wrote  this  remark,  I  had  forgotten  that  Dr.  Smith  lias  applied 
hi*  expression  distinctly  to  the  rather,  in  Srr,  Test.  II.  283:  but  I  still  prefer 
Ar.  Scott's  mode  of  viewing  ihe  passage. 

I)  Mute  on  1  Tim.  vi.  13 — 16.  in  his  Commentary  on  the  J'ible. 
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afpbn-  him,*  (although  his  human  nature  ought  to  be  contemplated  and 
D!X  .  honoured  along  with  the  divine,  in  offering  it,t)  will  object,  perhaps 
strongly,  to  the  opinion  advanced  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the 
Cesarean  and  other  Gentile  believers  worshipped  him,  before  they  had 
learned,  or  even  were  taught,  his  essential  divinity,  t  They  will  call 
the  worship  offered  without  a  belief  of  his  personal  divinity,  a  kind  of 
Objection  idolatry  ;§  and  will  censure  the  statements  given 

answered.  here,  as  tending  to  sanction  the  honour  paid  in  the 

Romish  communion  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the  saints  The  objection 
is  not  without  weight;  which  many  years  ago  was  felt  somewhat 
anxiously  by  the  writer.  But  it  is  removed  by  the  following  con- 
siderations. 

1 .  The  facts  as  they  appear  in  Peter's  address  to  Cornelius,  and 
in  the  Rudimental  Epistles,  are  incontrovertible.  Systematica  views 
cannot  impair  the  evidence  of  facts. 

2.  Though  it  was  not  announced  that  the  Saviour  had  from 
eternity  been  a  Divine  Person,  having  all  the  perfections  of  the  Father, 

Some  divinity  from  the  first  it  does  not  follow  that  in  worship- 

ascribed  to  the  Redeemer.  ping  him  they  did  not  ascribe  to 

him  any  divinity  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  that 
they  did  ascribe  to  him  such  divinity  as  for  a  time,  at  least,  seemed  to 
justify  their  worship.  In  the  narrative  of  Peter's  visit  to  Csasarea,  we 
find, — las  Peter  teas  coming  in,  Cornelius  met  Attn,  and  fell  down  at  his 
feet,  and  worshijrped  [him.]  But  Peter  took  him  up,  saying,  Stand  up;  I 
myself  also  am  a  man.'  II  The  instruction  was  plain,  that  no  mere  man 
is  to  be  worshipped.  The  conclusion  then  would  be,  when  they  were 
encouraged  to  worship  Jesus,  that  he  was  more  than  man ;  as  indeed 
his  universal  dominion  and  celestial  glory  must  have  led  them  to 
suppose.  The  immature  believers  were  taught  to  ascribe  his  miracles 
to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wherewith  he  was  anointed  after  his 

•  Oven  on  the  Person  of  Christ;  chap.  ix.     Works,  1824.     Vol.  xii.j>.  132. 

t  p.  617.  n.  §.  J  pp.  665.  571,  573. 

§  The  remark  of  Dr.  Owen  is,  (Works,  Vol.  xii.  p.  132.)  "Those  who 
denying  the  divine  nature  in  him,  do  yet  pretend  to  worship  him  with  divin* 
and  religious  adoration,  do  but  worship  a  golden  calf  of  their  own  setting  up; 
for  a  Christ  who  is  not  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,  is  not  better."  Othtr 
similar  remarks  occnr  in  that  chapter ;  (pp.  141, 160.)  but  they  do  not  relate  to 
the  case  in  hand ;  which  is  not  of  persons  denying  the  Saviour's  divine  nature, 
but  of  docile  converts  not  advanced  far  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
proofs  of  it. 

||  Acts  x.  26,  26. 
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baptism,  and  was  therefore  called  Christ,  that  is,  the  Anointed.*  This  apfen- 
unction  was  divine.  In  that  measured  degree  in  which  it  dwelt  in  D^_  ; 
themselves,  it  made  the  body  of  each  a  'temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,''  f 
and  the  reverence  and  awe  due  to  the  indwelling  Deity  were  inculcated :  J 
yet  in  that  greater  degree  in  which  it  dwelt  in  Peter  the  Apostle,  it 
furnished  no  just  ground  for  worshipping  him.  But  what  would  they 
think  of  that  abundance  beyond  all  degrees,  in  which  the  Spirit  dwelt  in 
the  exalted  Redeemer?  For  unto  him  'God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measured  That  they  accounted  this  the  reason  of  the  worship  they  were 
taught  to  render  him,  I  do  not  at  present  affirm ;  but  merely  propose  it 
as  a  possible  solution,  which  in  my  own  mind  abates  the  difficulty. 

3.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  teachers  of  the  immature 
christians  possessed  a  full  and  firm  belief  of  the  divine  nature  of  the 
Redeemer;  ||  and  ever  regarded  this  as  the  All  possible  speed 

reason  of  their  worshipping  him.    They  in  imparting  truth. 

knew  well  it  was  his  due.  The  fresh  converts  imitated  their  teachers, 
not  doubting  that  they  had  good  grounds  for  their  practice ;  and  the 
teachers  pressed  forward  their  instruction,  in  order  that  the  converts 
also  might  possess  the  same  reasons,  as  soon  as  these  could  safely  be 
deposited  in  their  minds.  The  views  of  the  suppliants  who  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  Redeemer,  during  his  intercourse  with  men 
below,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  approached  theological  correct- 
ness; If  yet  the  Lord  received  their  homage,  and  longed  for  the  time 
when  the  whole  truth  should  be  declared.**  Crisis   of  the 

One  after  another  the  apostolick  converts  gentiles' progress. 

rose  to  the  apprehension  of  the  truth;  and,  while  they  perceived  a  new 
and  solid  and  paramount  reason  for  adoring  the  Redeemer,  they  would 
find  in  the  habit  of  that  adoration  already  [formed,  a  help  to  their 
belief.  The  point  at  which  their  teachers  had  long  been  aiming,  was 
now  gained;  the  most  important  part  of  what  was  'lacking  in  their 
faith,  if  was  now  supplied;  the  anointing  and  sealing  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  earnest  of  the  promised  inheritance  were  now  enjoyed  ;JJ 
and  they  were  thoroughly  united  with  the  believers  who  had  long 
known  the  ancient  Scriptures.  §§    In  this  advance  they  had  nothing 

•  Acts  x.  36—88.    pp.  307,-8.    666.  t  1  Cor.  vi.  19.    p.  003. 

t  I  Con.  iii.  16,  17.  §  John  iii.  34.  ||  pp.  632—624. 

IT  Scr.  Test.  II.  267—262.  ••  Luke  xii.  60.     xxii.  15. 

ft  1  Them.  iii.  10./>.  557. 
H  2  Com.  i.  21,  22.     Eph.  i.  13,  14.    pp.  578—680.  §§  p.  593. 
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aphen-  to  unlearn.    On  whatever  reason  they  had  grounded  their  worship  of 
dix  J^.  jcsus,  on   the  declared  will  of  the   Father,  on  his  supercrninent 
In  what  wax  first  taught  unction,  on  his  glorious  dominion, 

nothing  to  be  unlearned.  or  the  power  evinced  in  his  miracles, 

or  his  office  cf  Universal  Judge,  they  had  nothing  to  renounce.  All 
these  were  realities  which  they  would  still  remember  in  their  worship: 
while  to  these  they  could  add  the  sublime  ascription  penned  by  Moses, 
x  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadtt  formed  tkt 
earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  [art]  God.'9 

There  is  involved  in  the  preceding  reasonings,  a  principle  of  which 
it  may  be  well  here  to  insert  a  more  distinct  announcement,  with  some 
The  four  Gospels  adapt-  hints  of  the  evidence.     It  is,  That 

ed  to  different  classes.  the  Four  Gospels  were  written  with 

designed  adaptation  to  four  different  classes  of  readers.  That  those 
by  Mirk  and  by  Luhc  were  penned  for  Gentile  converts,  is  generally 
acknowledged,  on  evidence  which  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Prebendary 
Home's  Copious  " Introduction." t  Luke  addressed  a  person  pre- 
viously instructed  in  Christianity ;  t  and  a  comparison  of  his  Gospel 
with  that  of  Mark,  will  readily  show  that  the  latter  in  respect  of  ill 
length,  contents,  and  expressions,  is  more  adapted  to  beginners  than 
the  former.  §  It  is  as  generally  admitted,  that  Matthew  wrote  for 
his  countrymen  the  Jews;  who  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  Redeemer's  condemnation, ||  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  him  the  Son  of  God,  as  soon  as  they  believed  him  to 
have  been  a  true  prophet.  John  again  is  as  currently  acknowledged  to 
have  written  for  persons  who  knew  the  contents  of  the  other  three,  and 
with  a  special  design  to  fix  the  controverted  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's 
Divine  and  Human  Nature  in  one  Person  H     Ills  was  called  by  the 

•  Ps.  xc.  2. 

t  "An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  IJy  'J'hoiua*  Ilartwell  Home,  A.M.*'  first  published  in  1S18-  and 
enlarged  in  several  subsequent  editions. 

I   Ll'KL'  i.  4. 

§  I  have  lv  »n  informed  by  a  valuable  missionary,  that  in  India,  the  firrt 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  put  into  the  hands  of  an  inquirer  is  usually  uV 
tiospel  by  Mark.  a»  the  shortest  and  simplest  of  the  l-'our.  Nearly  thirteen 
years  a^o  (when  iny  research  into  the  order  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  (/>.  5*1.  n. '.) 
was  more  recent,  I  was  encouraged  by  hearing  from  a  missionary  now  iK-ceak-J. 
that  a  similar  research  had  occupied  the  attention  of  some'  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  that  country. 

H  i p.  234,-5.  522.  ?  John  xx.  31.  pp.  549,  550. 
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indents  'the  Spiritual  Gospel  ;'•  and  it  has  a  special  adaptation  to  those,  appen 
»ho  iu  the  sense  of  1  Cor.  iii.  1 ,  had  become  spiritual,  being  no  longer  ^^7; 
hetbes  tit  Christ.'  t  Thus,  if  they  be  arranged  by  the  degrees  in  which 
they  develop  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  order  will  be,  Mark,  Luke, 
Matthew,  John.  A  comparison  of  their  contents  and  phrases  would, 
[  hare  little  doubt,  fully  confirm  this  arrangement;  but  it  cannot  be 
made  here. 

The  words  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  personified,  in  Proverbs  viii. 
12 — 36,  have  been  supposed  by  many  divines,  ancient  and  modern,  to 
be  the  language  of  the  Son  of  God.  '  Wisdom  in  Puovehbs  not 

Df  this  there  is  no  trace  whatever  the  Second  Dirine  Person. 

in  the  New  Testament.  We  read,  indeed,  Christ  the  power  of  God, 
wmd  the  wisdom  of  GWj'J  but  discern  not  in  these  words  any  allusion 
to  that  passage  of  the  Proverbs.  Yet  the  word  wisdom  occurs  in 
leveral  places  with  a  significance  which  demands  our  attention. 

In  1  Corinth,  ii.  6—8,  (noticed  on  pp.  606,-7. )  the  Apostle  uses 
[he  word  to  denote  that  part  of  Christian  doctrine  which  he  could  not 
declare  freely,  or  not  at  all,  among  ira-  Use  of  the  term  in 

mature  believers;  but  which  he  reserved  the  Sew  Testament. 

Tor  his  intercourse  with  the  perfect,  or  thoroughly  instructed.  This 
use  of  the  word  was  very  natural.  Wise  and  wisdom,  in  common 
rpeech  are  comparative  terms.  A  wise  man  is  one  who  knows  more 
than  the  generality  of  men  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  especially  if 
bis  knowledge  be  applied  to  valuable  practical  purposes.    In  an  abso- 

•  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  of  Clemens  Ale.cn mi rinu*  respecting  the 
Sotpels,  quoted  by  Enselnus  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  (Lib.  vi.  c.  14.) 
rhich  iu  the  translation  of  that  work  by  Meredith  Ha  timer,  (1636)  stands 
thai:  "The  Gospels  which  contain  the  genealogies,  are  placed  and  counted 
She  first.  'I  he  Gospel  after  Mark,  was  written  upon  this  occasion.  When 
Peter  preached  openly  at  Rome,  and  published  the  Gospel  by  rote,  many  of 
the  auditors  entreated  Mark,  being  the  hearer  and  follower  of  the  Apostle  a 
jODff  while,  and  one  that  well  remembered  his  words,  to  deliver  them  in  writing 
men  things  as  he  hod  heard  Peter  preach  before.  Which  thing,  when  hi*  had 
dgmfied  to  Peter,  he  neither  forbad  him,  neither  commanded  him  to  do  it. 
John  last  of  all,  seeing  in  the  other  Evangelists  tin*  humanity  of  Christ  set 
Ibrth  at  large,  being  entreated  of  his  friends*,  and  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
irrote  chiefly  of  his  divinity."  chap.  13.  p.  103.  The  original  greek  may  he 
Ken  in  Michaelis's  "Introduction  to  the  New  Testament."  translated  by  Dr. 
fcfar»h,  Vol.  III.  Part  i.(1802)  pp.  303,-4,  from  which  it  appears  that  Hanmer's 
phrase,  the  humanity  of  Christ,  is  used  to  represent  the  force  of  tin*  greek  words 
ta  sOmatika.  and  that  his  clause,  wmtc  rhiefly  of  hi*  divinity,  is  in  the  original 
'pneumatikox  poiEsaf  evawoijelion,"'  literally, — 4  composed  a  spiritual 
Tospel.1    This  name  for  it  occurs.  I  think,  elsewhere. 

t  pp.  190.  579,  580.  592,-3.  613.  %  1  Cor.  i.  24. 
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appen-  lute  sense,  there  is  only  One  Being  who  can  be  called  wise:  hence  It 
°^^'(  seen  the  propriety  both  of  the  Apostle's  ascription  of  glory  "  to  Goo 
only  wise,"  •  and  of  its  insertion  in  an  Epistle  addressed  to  many 
Christians  who  had  attained  that  wisdom  for  which  many  of  their 
brethren  were  longing. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  word  "  wisdom  "  occurs  in 
several  passages,  which  will  assist  our  inquiry  into  its  meaning.    In 
Sense    of    the  ch.  ii.  2,  3,  the  words — *and  of  the  Father,  and 

word 'mystery.'  of  Christ?  being  rejected,  according  to  the 

decision  of  Gricsbach,  and  the  word  acknowledgment  being  changed 
for  one  which  better  expresses  the  sense  of  the  greek  term,t  the  sen- 
tence will  close  thus; — to  the  well-knowing  of  the  mystery  of  God;  (in 
whom*  or  rather)  in  which  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  X  The  word  mystery  means  a  secret,  a  thing  for  a  time  kept 
in  concealment,  but  of  which  there  was  given  some  intimation  or 
emblematick  representation,  which,  together  with  the  truth  thus 
signified,  was  called  the  mystery.  §  The  expression — *o/  God'  may 
mean  cither  that  the  truth  came  from  God,  or  that  it  speaks  concerning 
Him;  in  other  words,  that  God  is  the  Subject  (or  Matter)  of  the 
doctrines  here  called  the  mystery,  or  that  he  is  their  Source;  both 
which  senses  are  applicable  here.  The  emblematick  representation, 
we  learn  from  a  following  sentence,  was  the  Levitical  Ceremonial; 
which  the  Apostle  tells  his  readers,  had  the  same  relation  to  Christ 
and  his  blessings,  as  a  shadow  to  the  substance  which  produces  it.  fl 

•  Rom.  xvi.  27.  p.  595,-6. 

t  The  word  translated  acknowledgment  means,  according  to  the  best  lexi- 
cographer*, knowledge,  especially  when  clear  and  certain,  and  comprehensive. 
Schleusner  nays  "  major,  perfection  et  exactior  cognitio  et  scientia."  As  it 
differs  slightly  from  that  translated  knowledge  in  the  close  of  r.  3.,  I  have  used 
the  term  well-knowing  in  r.  2.  To  have  used  'acquaintance'  or  perhaps  any 
other  term,  would  have  been  to  lose  the  effect  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Greek  words  "epignOsih  in  v.  2,  and  gnOsis  in  r.  .3. 

X  The  margin  of  the  P.  V.  has  Wherein— In  Dr.  Henderson's  volume  on 
Dirinc  Inspiration*  pp.  191, 193,  is  a  view  of  the  meaning  of  wisdom  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  and  Col.  ii.  3.  agreeing,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  view  given  here. 

§  Abundance  of  authorities  might  here  be  referred  to.  I  give  the  la»t 
that  has  met  my  eye.  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby ,  says, k*  a  mystery  in  the  Scripture. 
is  a  hidden  truth ;— almost  always,  it  signifies  a  truth  hidden  generally  from 
men,  but  revealed  to  the  people  of  God."  Fragment  on  the  Church,  p.  -29.  The 
Rev.  Gr?  rills  Ewing*  in  his  Greek  and  English  Scripture  Lexicon*  thus  explain* 
the  word,  ••.4  mystery ,  somewhat  hidden  or  secret*  until  revealed;  a  spiritual 
truth  couched  under  an  external  representation  or  similitude*  *nd  conceaUd  or 
hidden  thereby,  unless  some  explanation  be  given".  This  is  the  whole  of  hii 
interpretation. 

||  Col.  ii.  17. 
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be  indent  Scripture  and  the  Mosaick  institutions  were  the  outline  appkm- 
1  dim  representation  of  Jesus  and  his  benefits.  *  nl*_; 

A  little  before,  the  Apostle  had  said  that  this  mystery  had  'been  hid 
m  ages  and  generations;^  which  the  remains  of  Gentile  and  of 
wish  literature  sufficiently  prove.  The  great  subject  he  expresses 
bis  friends  at  Colosse  thus:  'Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory :'  J 
ling,  'Whom  we  (preach  or)  declare  ,§  warning  every  man,  and  teaching 
ry  man  in  all  wisdom  ;  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
mi.'  Here  the  wisdom  in  which  the  Apostle  instructed  the  perfect, 
such  as  were  becoming  perfect,  is  plainly  the  truth  concerning  the 
rd  Jesus,  especially  the  more  elevated  part  of  it. 

All  this  agrees  with  what  the  Apostle  wrote  of  this  wisdom  to  the 
rinthians.  ||  There  he  called  it  'the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery, 
est]  the  hidden  [wisdomS]^     Here  The  above  views  support  • 

calls  it,  'the  mystery  of  God,  in  ed    by    other    passages. 

>cs4  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  .and  knowledge."  **  Theie.tt 
here,££  he  intimates  its  long  concealment,  and  recent  publication ; 
"M§  that  it  suited  the  perfect,  or  thoroughly  instructed;  here,|(| 
U  he  taught  it  with  laborious  earnestness,  that  men  might  become 
rfect.  There,  referring  to  himself  and  his  fellow  labourers,  he  says 
8  wisdom  was  'ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  glory;'  1ffl  here  he 
'Utions  'the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles.  *t 
e  correspondence  is  sufficiently  close  to  give  much  confirmation 
A  to  the  remarks  on  pp.  606,-7,  and  here. 

In  full  agreement  with  the  expressions  already  noticed,  we  find  the 
towing.  Col.  iv.  3. — 'to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for  which  I  am 
»  nt  bonds.1  Rom.  xvi.  25. — 'the  preaching  (or  proclaiming  §)  of  Jesus 
Hi/,  according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret 
ce  the  world  began,9— I  Tim.  iii.  9.  'Holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith 
*  pure  conscience.' 

• Wisdom,"  then,  means  the  higher  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
g  concealed,  or  'in  a  mystery,'  hidden  under  the  envelope  of  legal 

ppeal,  Appendix  D.  f.  179.    p.  628.  n.  $.        t  Col.  i.  36.        {  Col.  i.  27. 

§  v.  28.  There  aiv  in  the  N.  T.  several  Greek  words  translated  preach  in 
P.  V. ;  none  of  which  means  exactly  the  same  as  any  of  the  others ;  and 
ie  exactly  what  is  now  meant  by  the  word  preach.  In  the  book  of  th? 
Ts  alone,  there  are  half  a  dozen  such  words.  See  Dr.  George  CampbeWs 
•Kmimary  Dissertation,  prefixed  to  the  Four  Gospels.  Diss.  VI.  Pt.  v.  Srr.  11. 

1  Cor.  ii.  6-8.  pp.  606-7.        IT  r.  7.         M  Col.  ii.  2,  3.        +t  r.  7,  8. 

:j  i.  26.  ft  v.  6.  UK  i.  28.  %1  r.  7.  *t  i.  27. 

{Essay  p.  U5.J  Z>  * 
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appen-  of  tbe  term  Firtt-born,  is  the  Chief,  the  Head,  the  Sufrreme  in  %cortk, 
m*}?\  dwnihJ'  an^  authority;9  and  proposing  as  the  proper  translation  of 
Col.  i.  15,    C mat*  of  all  the  creation.    The  event  which   I  believe  to 
Re- introduction  of  have  been  denoted  by  the  clause  in  Hes. 

the  First-begotten.  i.  6.    'When  he  again  introduced  the  Firtt- 

begotten  into  the  world,1  is  pointed  out  in  Section  iii.  p.  197.,  and  more 
fully,  but  without  the  mention  of  this  phrase,  in  Sec.  viii.  pp.  266— 
274.  Both  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  R.  Treffrv  have  carefullv  considered 
this  passage;  but  neither  of  them  has  given  a  decided  opinion, either 
as  to  what  event  is  denoted,  or  on  what  ground  the  Apostle  applies 
Ps.  xcvii.  7.  to  the  Messiah  at  nil.  The  former  remarks,  u  Either  that 
u  Psalm  was  originally  intended,  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  a  prophecy 
"  descriptive  of  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom ;  or  its  application  here 
41  shows  that  the  New  Testament  writers  did  not  scruple  to  apply 
"directly  and  fully  to  Christ,  passages  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  which 
"describe  the  supreme  perfections  and  honours  of  God,  in  the  most 
44  absolute  manner."!  the  obvious  difference  between  Dr.  S.'s  mode 
of  interpretation,  and  that  adopted  here,  is  that  he  looked  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  psalm  to  ages  which  followed  its  publication ;  in  this 
Essay  it  is  sought  in  the  memorable  transactions  of  the  pant ;  with 
constant  regard,  however,  to  the  future,  to  fortify  the  interpretation, 
and  preserve  it  from  errour.  The  maxim  J  that  "the  Pentateich 
is  the  root  of  the  CHRISTIAN  tree,"  demands  a  much  more  fre- 
quent application  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

The  word  rendered  'Only  begotten'  occurs  in  the  last  of  the  passages 
on  p.  027.  and  in  four  other  places  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are 
enumerated  on  p.  2fc*7.  of  this  Essay,  on  which  and  the  following  page 
is  stated  the  view  I  entertain  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  term; 
which,  therefore,  may  be  omitted  now.§    Also  the  formation  and  rocan- 

"or  endowed  with  greatness,  dignity,  and  authority.  Of  this  secondary  mean- 
"ing  then*  are  many  examples  in  the  Scriptures:  and  in  the  Rabbinical  style, 
""the  Holy  and  liles>ed  (iod"  is  called  ••  the  First-born  of  the  world.""  tr 
"signify  his  supremacy  o\er  all  created  being*.  In  tin*  >ense  it  is  clearly  moft 
"reasonable  to  understand  the  word  in  the  instance  before  us. 

•  Sir.  Test.  III.  299.  f  Scr.  Test.  III.  256. 

J  Quoted  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson's  edition  of  Claude's  "Essay  on 
the  Composition  of  a  Stsrnon,"  1770.  Vol.  i.  p.  J38.  n.  9.  and  there  ascribed 
I  think,  to  the  Abbe  Tome. 

The  maxim  is  thoroughly  scriptural,  both  in  sense  and  expression;  iKom. 
xi.  It*.)  and  has  received  a  highly  important  and  valuable  illustration  in  fb* 
treatise,  'Vhiksvphy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,9  mentioned  p.  598,  ».  +. 

$  See  alto  />.  496.  n.  \ 
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ing  of  the  word  Emmanuel,  and  its  significance  in  Matt.  i.  23.,  are  appkn 
noticed  in  pp.  370,  371 .  ?!^  J5.' 

Here  closes  at  length  the  production  of  evidence.  Much  that  I 
had  at  times  intended  to  introduce  is  suppressed;  for  the  size  to 
which  this  Essay  has  grown  forbids  its  appearance  here.  If  the 
arguments  already  stated  do  not  produce  Reason*  for  doting 

conviction,  I  caunot  hope  that  what  is  the    evidence  here. 

omitted  would  have  that  effect.  And  if  I  were  to  insert,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  views  of  this  treatise,  all  that  has  occurred  to  me  in  the 
daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  for  other  purposes,  it  would  be  enlarged 
to  perhaps  three  or  four  times  its  present  bulk.  Yet  no  objection  that 
has  ever  struck  my  own  mind,  as  of  any  weight,  has  been  left  un- 
noticed: the  matter  omitted  is  all  confirmatory.  The  promises  made 
here  and  there  in  the  preceding  pages,*  have,  it  is  believed,  all  been 
fulfilled,  except  some  which  relate  not  to  the  Scriptures,  but  the 
Christian  Fathers.  If  the  extent  and  minuteness  of  the  examination 
in  Section  xl.  of  the  uninspired  literature  of  the  Jews,  have  led  any 
reader  to  expect  an  examination  equally  comprehensive  and  minute 
of  the  Apostolick  Writings,  he  is  reminded  thai  the  former  works  are 
In  very  few  hands,  and  illustrate  the  train  of  causes  which  led  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Saviour's  divinity  by  his  Apostles,  which  the 
title  announces  as  the  professed  subject  of  this  Essay.  The  New- 
Testament,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  can  read ; 
and  it  never  was  designed  to  insert  in  this  Essay,  a  full  examination  of 
all  that  its  penmen  thought  and  wrote  of  their  Divine  Master,  after  the 
Descent  of  the  Spirit  had  enabled  them  to  give  a  full  and  permanent 
declaration  of  the  Glorious  Gospel. 

The  writer  cannot  but  hope  that  if  the  Lord  shall  deign  speedily 
to  pour  out  his  Spirit  more  largely  on  the  Church,  the  truths  contained 
in  this  Essay,  either  in  their  present  or  some  improved  form,  will 
give  both  a  useful  direction  and  a  powerful  impulse  to  biblical  and 
theological  inquiry ;  the  results  of  which  he  caunot  doubt  will  be 
most  auspicious.  Time,  and  free  intercourse  with  studious  persons 
devoutly  pursuing  similar  inquiries,  or  already  skilled  in  such,  (an 

*  If  the  reader  should  have  a  mind  to  examine  how  far  this  is  true,  it  may 
help  the  inquiry  to  mention  that  these  promises  or  intimations  of  subsequent 
matter  occur  at  pp.  219.  235.  (334.  336,-7. 340.)  343.  374.  378.  383.  394.  *.  ||. 
(fulfilled  on  ».  496.)  400.  433.     The  four  in  a  parenthesis  relate  to  the  Father*. 
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■  advantage  which  the  niter  hw  been  almost  entirely  without^  l|fMI 
10  lie  necessary  before  the  set  of  truths  pointed  at  in  these  piaaa, 
rather  than  unfolded  and  applied,  cube  placed  before  the  public! fa 
a  manner  approaching  lo  completeness.  But  tliia  will  doubtles  W 
done  sometime,  w  huevcr  may  be  the  doers  of  it. 

As  the  views  contained  in  this  Essay  an  dialinct  from  any  that 
hare  been  current  in  recent   Limes,  they  will  need  a  name.     For  tail 

Suggestion  i-fa  purpose  I  would  suggest  the  mord  fwlrewHf) 

nomenclature.  intending  to  denote   by  it  that  theae  rim 

are  such  as  were  prevalent  in  the  first  authorised  declaration  of 
Christian  doctrine,  on  the  memorable  Pmtecou.'  and  afterward.  The 
belief  nf  the  Apostles  and  their  companions,  in  the  interval  lielweca 
that  Pentecost  and  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, t  is  what  I  propose  to 
call  the  Pentrcmtal  .System;  not  the  views  contained  in  this  sort; 
which  may,  or  may  not,  agree  with  what  the  Apostles  held.  At 
present,  of  course,  I  think  they  agree;  but  the  assistance  of  other 
minds,  and  especially  of  the  "  Creator  Spirit,"  may  correct  my  present 
opinions;  and  then,  of  course,  I  shnll  give,  the  name  Pentecostal  to  tltf 
amended  system:  in  that  case,  the  present  will  be  forgotten;  and 
will  not  need  a  name. 

Perhaps,  ulso,  the  different  stages  observable  in  the  instruction 
and  attainments  of  (ientile  converts,  will  need  distinctive  appellations. 
If  so,  I  know  nut  that  any  better  can  be  found,  than  what  arc  readily 
suggested  by  the  places  of  their  abode;  and  the  terms  Cuaran,; 
Thtitaloaian,  $  Conn/A  ran,  ||  Improved  Corinthian, *\  and  Galatitn," 
wilt  be  intelligible  without  any  further  explanation,  to  those  who  hare 
read  the  last  Section  ajtlt  euro-     The  plan  of  conducting  the  Gentiles 
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vtrive  abont  words;9  if  better  occur  to  any,  let  them  be  published  and  appen- 
adopted.     But  having  proved,  as  I  apprehend,  that  there  are  things  {nJ^^"i 
in  Scripture,  hitherto  little  noticed,  which  for  convenient  reference 
will  want  names,  I  propose,  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  others,  the 
best  I  have  found. 


Section  XV.     Indications  in  Scripture  of  the  hiyh  Importance  of  the 

truths  disclosed  in  this  Essay. 

While  penning;  the  following  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  , 
truths  advocated  here,  the  writer  has  never  forgotten  that  this  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies  ihe  im-  The  truths,  and  this  Es- 

purtance  of  the  Essay  itself.     The  say,  to  be  distinguished. 

Great  Author  of  Truth  may  at  this  moment  be  preparing  some  oiher 
and  belter  instrumentality  for  the  effectual  publication  of  all  that  is 
valuable  in  these  pages:  and  in  the  auspicious  change  of  which  the 
anticipations  have  been  repeatedly  expressed  hcre,f  the  present  work 
may  have  a  very  inferiour  influence;  perhaps,  none  at  all.  Of  the 
ultimate  prevalence  of  the  truths,  he  has  no  doubt;  of  the  influence  of 
his  own  pages  in  promoting  it,  no  confidence.  It  is  requested  that 
the  reader  while  perusing  what  follows,  will  bear  in  mind  that  this 
distinction  has  not  been  overlooked;  and  that  he  will  accept,  as  suf- 
ficient for  the  occasion,  without  its  being  perpetually  repealed,  this 
disclaimer  of  arrogant  pretensions. 

If  it  were  allowable  here  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  religious 
belief,  and  of  practical  Christianity,  in  this  or  the  sister  island,  or 
on  the  contineut  of  Europe,  comparing  the  present  with  past  ages, 
and  collecting  from  the  course  of  events  anticipations  of  the  future, 
much  might  be  written  to  show  the  importance  of  these  truths  at  this 

tian  believers.  May  sot  the  expression  refer  to  the  method  of  training  gentile*, 
and  mean,  such  question*  u*  might  spring  up  in  a  mind  only  partially  instruct- 
ed, bat  which  one  who  had  received  the  full  benefit  of  the  p&hnjoyial  method, 
would  find  either  answered  or  precluded,  by  its  gradual  disclosures?  The  text 
mar  be  a  wsrnintf  not  to  teach  truths  out  of  their  proper  order,  and  to  avoid 
controversy  with  those  who  would  not  learn  in  the  appointed  method. 

•  2  Tim.  ii.  14.  f  pp.  1*9.  236.  269.  <fcc.  <fcc.    (51 1,  620. 
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appen-  juncture.  But  matter  of  this  kind  can  only  have  a  passing  glance, 
oi x  E.  ft  js  intended  in  this  Section  to  adduce  some  indications  of  that  im- 
portance, contained  in  the  Book  of  God. 

From  Paul's  exhortation  to  the  Philippians  already  considered,' 
it  has  appeared  that   the  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer's  ancientlj 
PauVs  exhortation  manifested  glory,  in  connexion  with  hit 

to  the  Philippians.  voluntary  humiliation  and  death,  and  his 

present  majestick  elevation,  contemplated  by  devout  souls,  was  what 
the  Apostle  relied  on  as  the  powerful  means  of  excluding  from  the 
hearts  of  Christians  vain  glory  and  selfishness.  +  How  greatly  the* 
evil  principles  contribute  to  the  continuance  of  sectarian  divisions,  and 
how  easy  a  thing  Christian  Union  will  become,  when  these  are  eradi- 
cated from  the  hearts  and  the  intercourse  of  believers,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  apprehend.  An  inspired  Apostle  cannot  have  recommended  for 
this  purpose,  principles  incompetent  to  the  achievement;  we  may, 
there  lure,  well  believe  that  the  true  scriptural  doctrine  concerning  the 
Saviour's  person  and  manifestations,  is  that  which  is  wanting  now, to 
produce  I'liit}  in  the  Church;  and  that  whenever  it  shall  be  generally 
diffused,  and  believed,  and  felt,  the  promised  unity  will  spontaneously 
appear. 

It  is  possible  that  in  a  future  age,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  looking 
back  to  our's,  and  taking  a  comparative  view- of  past  centuries,  may  see 
Comparative  knowledge  that  the  scriptural  doctrine  concerning 

in    a    course  of  ayes.  the  Redeemer's  person  was  in  the  former 

half  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  about  as  little  known  as  was  the  doctrine 
of  gratuitous  justification  throughout  the  fifteenth.  I  And  what  should 
hinder   the   present  hope,   that   whenever  the   true  'doctrine  of  the 

*  Phil.  ii.  3— S.  ;>/».  T>41 — 543.  In  the  Biblical  Review  for  April.  1S47.  Tf> 
2h!> — 297.  is  n  large  port'on  of  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smiths  examination  ot  this  passage. 

f  Phil.  ii.  3,  4.     Appeal*  /».  31. 

t  Pious  persons  are  greatly  deluded  if  tiny  think  all  they  now  hold  ai  «- 
semial  truth,  has  in  every  j»a>t  age  been  thus  held  by  all  real  Christian*.  There 
were  many  centuries  huu:  ami  dark,  during  which  the  great  article  of  JHrti&a* 
tiuti  by  faith  alonr*  besides  being  subverted  and  denied  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
lay  h'df  concealed  from  the  thousands  of  true  saints  whom  she  anathema- 
tized and  butchered.  And  to  the  revival  of  this  doctrine,  are  to  be  attributed 
the  blessings  ot"  the  Reformation.  The  subject  is  so  interesting,  that  th<»  readw 
will  excuse  the  number  and  length  of  the  following  extracts  from  Miloeri 
Church  History. 

**  In  general  there  is  a  proportion  Sanctifi cation  is  carried  on  by  the 
preserved  in  the  Church,  Wtween  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  the  so- 
doctrinal    light    and    holy    practice,     pcriour  degree  of  that  knowledge  in 
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Christ*  +  shall  be  seen  in  its  amplitude,  and  wrought  into  the  publick  appen- 
mind  and  heart  of  the  k  Israel  of  God/  the  change  it  will  make  will  D1^J^; 
■ol  be-  less  in  magnitude,  nor  less  auspicious,  but  probably  much  more 


first  and  second  century,  will  ac-  gelical  doctrines,  which    alone   can 

count  for  the  superiour  degree  of  Chris-  relieve  and  sanctify  the  souls  of  men. 

fian  meekness  and  charity,  in  those  who  This  remark  is  but  too  applicable  to 

for  the  Gospel,  compared  with  the  very  best  of  the  Reformers,  who 


P'  -  - 
controversy,  the  attentive  reader  will  "Both  of  these  [the  Hussites  and 

see,  that  the  article  of  justification  the  Waldenses]  however  were  defective 
must  be  involved  in  Augustine's  divi-  in  Evangelical  light.  There  wanted 
sttty;.  and  doubtless  it  savingly  flour-  an  exhibition  of  the  pure  doctrines  of 
ished  in  his  heart,  and  in  the  hearts  of  Christ,  luminous,  attractive,  and  power- 
many  of  his  followers:  yet  the  precise  ful,  which  should  publish  peace  and 
and  accurate  nature  of  the  doctrine  salvation  to  mankind  through  the  cross 
itself  seems  not  to  have  been  under-  of  Christ,  and  engage  the  attention  of 
stood  by  this  holy  man.  He  perpe-  the  serious  and  thoughtful,  who  knew 
finally  understands  St.  Paul's  term  to  not  the  way  of  peace."  Cent. XV.  ch.  3. 
justify,  of  inherent  RIGHTEOUS-  "  They  [Luther  and  his  coadjutors]  . 
visa,  as  if  it  meant  bakctification  ;  saw,  that  a  practice  so  scandalously 
still  he  knew  what  faith  in  the  Redeem-  corrupt,  'the  sale  of  indulgences,  <fcc.j 
cr  meant;  and  those  parts  of  Scripture  was  connected  with  the  grossest  ignor- 
vhich  speak  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  he  ance-of  Gospel-grace.  The  doctrine 
understands,  he  feels,  he  loves;  but  of  justification,  in  its  explicit  form, 
St.  Paul's  writings  concerning  justifi-  had  been  lost  for  many  ages  to  the 
cation  he  understands  not  sufficiently,  Christian  world.  If  men  had  really 
because  the  precise  idea  of  that  doc-  believed,  that  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
trine  entered  not  formally  into  his  Jesus  Christ  salvation  was  obtained, 
divinity."  and  that  God  'justifies  the  ungodly ' 

•*  I  have  given,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  through  faith  alone,  how  could  they 

outlines  of  Augustine's  views  in  this  have  been  imposed  on  by  the  tramck 

most  important  Christian  doctrine.    It  of  indulgences?  •  •  •  It  was  evident 

had  been   pitiably  s-irTocated,  as  it  that  no  reformation  could  take  place 

were,  in  the  rubbish  of  the  growing  through  the  medium  of  qualifying  and 

superstition,  and  had  been  gradually  correcting  abuses  of  this  txaffick.    The 

making  in  the  Church,  from  Justin's  system  itself  was  wholly  impious,  and 

days  to  his  own.    And  I  more  admire,  the  right  knowledge  of  justification 

that  ho  was  enabled  to  recover  its  was  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the 

constituent  parts  so  well  as  he  did,  evil.    This,  therefore,  the  reader  is  to 

man  that  he  did  not  arrange  and  ad-  look  for  as  the  most  capital  object  of 

just  them  perfectly.     Cent.  V.  ch.  9.  the  reformation :  and  thus,  in  the  de- 

44  In  general,  the  great  defect  of  molition  of  one  of  the  vilest  perversions 
those  who  understood  the  reigning  of  superstition,  there  suddenly  arose 
corruptions  in  these  times,  was  this ;  and  revived,  in  all  its  infant  simplicity, 
they  distinctly  complained  of  the  fash-  that  Apostolical  doctrine,  in  winch  is 
ionable  abominations,  bat  were  very  contained  thegreat mystery  of  the  Scrip- 
scanty  in  describing  the  real  Evan-  tares."     Cent.  XVI. chA.pp. 281,-2. 

Along  with  these  passages  might  have  been  extracted  others  relating  to 
Ambrose,  (Cent.  IV.  ch.  18.)  Grosse  teste,  (Cent.  XIII.  ch.  7.)  and  John 
Huhs,  CCent.  XV.  eh.  2.,  all  adding  to  the  proof  that  this  vital  doctrine  had  been 

obscured  from  the  third  century  to  the  sixteenth.    Who  will  dare  to  affirm  that 
there  is  no  doctrine  obscured  now  ? 

•  3  John  9.  p.  660. 
(Euay  p.  453  J  £  * 
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appkn-   so,  than  was  that  momentous  revolution  which  we  justly  call  the 
dix  I'-    Bicssod  Reformation. 

It  has  been  remarked  l>y  the  evangelical  Church  historian,  the 

Rev.  Joseph  Milncr,  that  all  the  attempts  of  reformers  before  Luther, 
Reformat  inns  need  failed  for  want  of  a   sufficient  doctrinal 

a  doctrinal   basis.  foundation.  *       Perhaps   the   same  may 

hereafter  be  said  of  all  endeavours  hitherto  made  to  secure  the  unit? 

of  Christians.     The  foundation   truths  have  been  wanting.    When 

these  shall  be  supplied,  and  fklt.  Christianity  will  be  a  different  thing 

in  the  earth. 

The  truths  which  the  apostolick  exhortation  to  the  Philippians  has 
taught  us  that  the  Church  now  needs  for  its  renovation,  are  the  very 
Connexion  between  the  pre-  same  which  were  iu  full  currency 

situation   of  evidence,  and  when  the  Spirit,  after  the  uieino- 

thv  Spirit**  rital  influence.  tabic  Pentecost,  dwelt    with  the 

sacred  community  in  Jerusalem,  when  *tlte  multitude  uf  than  thst 
beliered  tn  re  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul.'  t  Then  did  Christians  enjoy 
those  full  draughts  of  vigour  and  delight,  which  their  Lord  had 
promised,  when  in  the  crowded  Temple-court  'Jesus  st.md  and  cried. 
sayiihj,  'If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink.  IU  that 
hrlieveth  on  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,l  out  of  his  belly  shall  flu* 
rivers  of'/ irin-j  miter.'  J  Jut  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit  nh'fh  t.\n/  thai 
bel'u  re  on  him  should  recti  re:  for  the  Holy  (ihnst  teas  not  t/it  [^mu '. 
ui:c:\i  sr.  niAT  Jlsis  was  not  yet  CLonmLn.*  J  That  hlcssinir  was 
to  l»o  enjoyed  by  those  who  should  believe  on  Jesus;  and  it  could  not 
be  realized  until  he  should  be  glorified.    The  conclusive  proof  tint 

•  rl  he  pii-.iajp'.'i  have  been  copied  or  referred  to,  in  »!#/«•  ♦,  Wjiuiiiin;  u£j 
p.  ii3'2.  and  con  tinned  on  />.  G33. 

t  Acts  iv.  32.     ii.  42  -47. 

J  John  \ii.  37 — 39.  The  clause — *«.s  the  Scripture  hath  sit  id  \  m.iy  be 
rtniiii*cli>d  either  with  what  precedes,  or  what  follows  it.  The  latter  i.»  the 
lnore  fiiininon;  jmuI  such  passages  m>  \%.\.  xliv.  3.  Iv.  i.  Iriii.  11.  Zexh.x:t. 
*.  xiii.  I .  ire  inferred  to,  as  those  whose  meaning  the  Saviour  intended  t«>M* 
pn»*«  in  his  memorable  ^ayiiu,'.  Others,  again,  have  connected  tin*  clause  with 
what  precedes  it,  making  the  sense,  *//*■  who  believes  that  vntccrniih/  wi«  wkki 
the  Smptnre*  declare.'  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  in  his  'Sacred  llermt  nrtitir^  ;..  37*> 
lsieuliiiiH  /'ifKii/i'x  :ks  con.-truiiiu  the  place  thus:  Syi/i  in  tnr  credit  ut  S.nytur.* 
n..nil.'  .\i'd  in  the  margin  of  Pooh*'*  Synopsis  Criticorum.  union.*  «'UV' 
.vithontii .-  in  iii\«iiii  of  connecting  ihe  clau.-e  with  the  prec»'diiiir  word*.  i* 
■iientioin'tl  l.'Lii'Siistoui. 

Ii  thi.*  iiiiirj.ii'l.iiinii  he  teceived.  the  whole  pasture  becomes  an  emph.i*.^ 
'»■  -  'l.i. ji: :»•■:  :•!  the  iin[n*rt:iu<'"  of  priiiecotstnl  truths;  and  recent  fact*  uiiidii  *" 
:'inn«l  lo  -ijji|n»'r  it. 
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Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  bad  to  be  given  in  his  resurrection,  and  the  appen- 

■1 

reference  of  the  Ancient  Scriptures  to  himself  had -Co  be  taught  by  his  ,}^^J] 
own  lips,  and  by  those  gentle  influences  which  his  apostles  received 
when  he  'breathed  on  them?  and  said,  * Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,'* 
before  this  flood  of  sacred  energy  could  descend  on  the  souls  of  men. 
So  now,  in  the  slate  of  theological  science,  t  and  the  prejudices  of 
Christians,  there  may  be  barriers  and  obstacles  to  the  glory  of  the 
Redeemer,  which  must  be  removed  either  before,  or  D  V  that  gracious 
effusion  of  the  Spirit,  for  which  devout  persons  are  waiting.  When- 
ever the  Pentecostal  system  of  truth  shall  again  be  accessible  to  the 
generality  of  Christians,  then  we  may  expect  Pentecostal  influences  to 
manifest  their  benign  operation . 

Many  consider  the  great  banc  and  burthen  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  present  day  to  be  worldliness:  to  which  judgment  1  hare 
nothing  to  object;  but  would  allay  the  grief  at-  The  cure  of 

tending  this  conviction,  by  remarking  that  in  the  worldlhmtt. 

truths  of  the  Pentecostal  system  we  have  the  cure  of  this  pestilential 
evfl.  '  Who  is  he  that  occrcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  bclleveth  that 
Jesus  it  the  Son  of  God  ? '  \ 

These  words  form  one  of  tirelre  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle  John,  copied  on  p.  5.r>0,  every  one  of  which  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  ]  entecostal  truths;  which  may  be  said  also  of  many  other 
passages  quoted  in  the  hist  three  sections;  especially  of  those  in  pp. 
612 — 519.  But  here,  instead  of  discussing  those  passages  anew,  wc 
advance  to  the  consideration  of  fresh  matter. 

One  pi, ice  « !  signal  importance  must  be  no:iced.  The  truth  I  hat 
"Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  (lod/*  in  other  words,  hat  he  i<  the 
Divine  Person  anciently  manifested  in  the  Oracular  Piesmce.§  is 
declared  by  his  own  lips  to  be  rut:  I'olndaiion  of  his  Cm  ucii.|| 

■  Lvkk  xxiv.  ^7i  «*2.  14 — 17.  John  xx.  2:2.  The  application  above  made 
of  this  laat  passag  •  m  y  supply  un  answer  to  Hooker's  argument  upon  it.  \\  hat 
else  can  the  won Is  "Holy  Uhfst '  mean  there,  but  -an  holy  and  a  ghostly  au- 
thority,'— n  iiili<]  ministerial  commission ':  Erclesiantinil  Polity.  l\.  v.  (1G1U) 
p.  413.  I  have  mentioned  something  else  which  I  conceive  they  meant;  and 
mppose  that  M.\tt.  xvi.  17-  will  confirm  the  interpretation. 

t  Se-»  the  A/'pmt,  p.  \:i.  n.  *.    and  Appcndw  A*  pp.  155--l.r>H. 

X  1  John  v.  5.  §  p.  494. 

||  For  several  months  after  the  reference  of  Peter's  confession  to  the  ancient 
Oracular  Presence,  and  visible  manifestations  of  the  Deity,  (pp.  490—493.) 
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appen-  After  Simon  Peter  had  solemnly  and  openly  confessed  it,  the  Lord 
dix  E.  replied,  'Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona  :  —  And  I  say  also  unto  tktt, 
Declaration  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  rill 

to  Peter.  build  my  Church:  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 

prevail  against  it.m  •  /?/>.  Horsley  recommends,  is  a  better  rendering 
of  one  part,  'upon  this  «elf-same  rock;"1  and  adds  that  the  Saviours 
words  *' may  be  thus  paraphrased.  4  Thou  hast  now  shown  the  pro- 
"priely  of  the  name  uhich  I  gave  thee,  taken  from  a  rock;  for  thou 
"hast  about  thee  tint  which  hath  in  it  the  likeness  of  a  rock;  and 
u  upon  this  self-sarac  rocky  thing  I  will  build  my  church.'  We  bve 
"  already  seen,  that  the  reason  of  the  name  of  Peter,  given  to  Simon, 
"lay  in  the  confession  which  he  now  made.  In  that  confession, 
"  therefore,  we  must  seek  the  rocky  thing  to  which  the  name  alluded." 

"What  shall  we  find  in  St.  Peter's  confession,  which  might  be 

"represented  by  a  rock,  but  the  truth  of  it?  This,  then,  is  the  rock 
11  upon  which  our  Lord  promises  to  build  his  church, — the  faith  con- 
fessed by  St.  Peter,  in  a  truth,  firm,  solid,  and  immutable."  f  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  the  learned  prelate  gives  on  the  next  page  an 
interpretation  of  the  terms  of  Peter's  confession  J  not  perfectly  accord- 
had  been  ascertained  by  me,  the  Lord's  declaration  of  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter of  that  confession  induced  me  to  think  that  every  person  admitted  by  a 
Christian  Society  to  stated  communion  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  ought  distinctly 
to  make  the  same  confession.  But  how  this  could  he  attained,  in  the  existing 
state  of  Scriptural  knowledge  and  theological  opinion,  I  could  not  see.  This 
perplexity  was  one  of  the  causes  which  wore  down  my  health,  and  compelled 
my  resignation  of  the  pastoral  office,  in  18*26.  (/».  188.)  From  this  difficulty  1 
wa*  extricated,  after  some  months  of  nervous  debility,  which  admitted  not"  of 
study,  by  carefully  examining  the  mode  in  which  the  Apostles  instm c ted  Gen- 
tiles; my  attention  having  before  been  too  exclusively  given  to  the  caw  of 
Jewish  believers  in  Christ.  The  result  is  now  before  the  reader.  ( pp.  554 — 593.) 
Admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper  may  be  cordially  and  scripturally  given  to 
persons  who  have  not  yet  the  knowledge  which  is  implied  in  Peter's  confession. 
But  still  there  are  important  questions  which  that  research  does  not  to 
readily  answer.  They  are  such  as  these.  Ought  a  man  who  does  not  profess 
Peter's  faith,  to  be  a  minister,  or  a  deacon,  in  a  Christian  Society  or  Chnrch: 
Can  that  be  a  true  Christian  Church,  in  which  none  professes  that  faith  :-or 
that  in  which  no  effort  is  made  to  bring  up  those  admitted  on  ao  inferiov 
profession,  to  the  standard  of  Peter's  faith,  and  to  the  perfection,  or  complete- 
ness of  instruction,  which  is  yet  far  above  it? — I  do  not  presume  at  present  to 
answer  these  questions.  But  the  uncertainty  I  feel,  makes  me  little  disposed 
to  make  exertion  for  the  maintenance  or  propagation  of  the  peculiarities  of  any 
existing  form  of  religious  organization,  or  Church-government. 

•   M  vtt.  xvi.  1 7,  18.  pp.  209,  215,  227,  493,  517,  519.  522—524. 

+  Srrmon  .\iii.  (on  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19.)  /'.  161.     See,  in  this  Essay,  p.  517- 

I  The  interpretation  is  in  these  words:  "  The  Son  of  man,  and  the  Son  of 
Cod.  are  distinct  titles  of  the  Messiah.     The  title  of  the  Son  of  man  belongi  to 
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**  *ilh  this  Essay,  and  which,  indeed,  has  little  beside  the  authority  appen- 
r  Iris  name  to  recommend  it.  dix  E. 

in  opposition  to  all  the  above  remarks,  I  am  aware  it  will  be 
hjectod,  that  Christians  in  general  do  believe  Jesus  to  be  divine.  *  We 
ton  him,1  they  will  say,  *  to  have  been  Objection  grounded  on 

bom  all  eternity  a  person  in  the  God-  the  present  knowledge. 

bead ;  we  ascribe  to  hrm  every  divine  perfection ;  we  acknowledge 
lim  to  be  'of  one  substance  with  the  Father  ;'•  What  greater  glory  can 
fou  attribute  to  him  than  we  do?  What  can  you  wish  for  more?'  I 
iply,  For  a  less  abstract  t  and  more  scriptural  mode  of  contemplating 
te  Redeemer's  person;  and  more  especially,  for  the  habit  of  rever- 
itly  referring  all  the  ancient  visible  manifestations  of  the  Deity,  and 

m  as  God  the  Sod; — the  title  of  the  Son  of  God  belongs  to  him  as  man. 
he  former  characterised  him  as  that  one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  ever- 
eeMd  Trinity  which  was  made  man ; — the  other  characterizes  him  as  that 
an  which  was  united  to  Che  Godhead.  St.  Peter's  confession,  therefore, 
nounta  to  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God 
■safest  in  the  flesh,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
ith  is  the  rock  upon  which  Christ  promises  to  build  his  church."  pp.  162, 
S3.  Of  these  explanations  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  differ  from  those  of 
her  and  better  divines,  for  aught  I  know,  from  those  of  all  others;  that  the 
elate  gives  no  reasons,  quotes  no  authorities ;  and  that  the  conclusion  at 
aich  he  wan  aiming,  and  to  which  I  cordially  assent,  may  be  reached  by  a 
re  process  of  argument.  The  reader  will  judge  whether  he  has  not  found 
me  rational  support  for  it  in  this  Essay. 

I  may  add  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Owen  took  the  above  text  for  the 
imdation  of  his  treatise  lOn  the  Person  of  Christ;'  and  that  in  the  first 
impter  are  many  remarks  and  arguments  in  harmony  with  what  is  advanced 
my  pages. 

*  These  are  the  words  of  the  Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan  Creed. 

t  It  may  be  of  use  to  refer  here  to  some  remarks  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold, 
Rugby,  on  the  bad  effects  of  substituting  the  abstract  notions  of  human 
eology,  for  the  more  full  and  influential  instructions  of  Scripture.  His 
ntences  encourage  a  hope  that  the  Celestial  Head  of  the  Church  may  be 
lerating  upon  various  minds  in  a  way  which  will  eventually  depreciate  the 
gmas  ana  systems  of  men,  and  elevate  the  word  of  the  living  God,  more  than 
any  age  since  the  Apostles.  (Appeal,  pp.  12-15.)  As  the  subject  is  im- 
Mtant,  I  again  quote  largely.  He  was  writing  on  the  use  of  the  39  Articles 
the  Universities. 

u  I  believe  that  the  religious  in-  nished  the  outline  for  any  more  private 

ruction  of  every  individual   under-  and  personal  instruction  that  was  given 

aduate  would  be  far  purer  and  more  to  individuals.    There  can  be  no  more 

fectual  than  it  now  is,  if  the  thirty-  fatal  errour,  none  certainly  more  entire- 

ne  Articles  were  never  presented  to  ly  at  variance  with  theScripture  model, 

em  aa  a  subject  of  study,  but  the  than  to  acquaint  the  mind  with  the 

iriptures  were  made  the  only  text-  truths  of  religion  in  a  theoretical  form, 

K>k  in   what    are    called    Divinity  leaving  the  application  of  them  to  be 

sctnrei,  whilst  the  Catechism  fur-  made  afterwards.     On  the  contrary, 
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appek*  all  the  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were  origiotllj 
oix  L.  received  as  issuing  from,  or  relating  to  the  Divine  Person  so  manifest- 
ed;—  for  tbe  habit,  I  say,  which  was  anciently  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  Church,*  of  attributing  these  to  the  Son  of  God.  Neither 
of  his  Divine  manifestations  and  dominion,  nor  of  his  human 
thoughts  and  character,  is  the  half  that  is  told  in  Scripture  for  oar 

the  practical  form  is  not  only  that  iu  as  a  call  to  missionary  labour*:  iac 

which  they  should  bo  first  commnni-  God  being  the  God  of  all  the  r.-irth,  ail 

cated,    bet  in  many  instances  they  :>hould  \te  taught  to  know   Him:  but 

should  never  be  put  into  the  abstract  when  put  as  a  metaphysical  facr  with 

form  at  all,  and  if  they  are  so  put,  they  regard  to  the  Divine  nature,  we  haw 

become  misleading.     An  it  priori  re-  seen  it  actually  lead  to  errour.  as  in  the 

ligion  is  a  very  different  thing  from  case  of  the  Initarians.    Again,  "(iotl 

Christianity;  the  Gospel  is  founded  on  is  without  b«>dy,  parts,  or  passion?-." 

man's  wants  and  weaknesses,  and  the  Most  true,  certainly;  yet  even  this  i* 

revelations  of  God  are  exactly  com-  put  differently  in  the  Scripture.  —  not 

men>urate  with  these  wants,  and  go  as  a  truth,  but  as  a  lessou:  ••God  if  a 

no  farther.     Look  at  the  first  of  our  Spirit,  and  they   that  worship   Him 


scries  of  propositions  precisely  of  that  speak,  in  the  Divine  existence:  }).-*>* 

sort  which  the  devils  may  believe  and  not  its  language  always  refer  to  th-* 

yet  still  be  devil*;  the  assent  given  to  various  relations  of  God    with    our- 

them  need  not  have  any  thin-;  of  the  selves': '' 

character  of  Christian  faith.     Now  if  "I  am  led  to  think   that  thia  diV 

we  turn  to  those  passages  of  Scripture  tincrion,  between  the  puttinj  of  the 

which  would  be  referred  to  as  authori-  doctrines  of  C  hri>tianity  [a  ihe  idi-v*' 

tie*  for  the  truth  of  the  Article,  the  of  abstract  truths  and  coiiveviiij  t!:Jw 

difference  in  the  manner  of  putting  the  as  lessons,  is  one  «»f  no  Mnall   iniimit- 

ffeveral     propositions    is    remarkable,  a  nee,  because  I  observe  that  tin*  Scrip* 

The  unity  of  God  which  i<  mi  often  tiireron«tantly  adopts  thi'Iaitv.- mod  . 

inMstod  on.  i*  taught  as  a  correeli\o  of  while    the    great     dispute*    anions  - 

Polytheism;  we  ;:re  not  to  Worship  a  Christians  have  uiaiiif  >t'v  .iri-.  ti  •<-:: 

variety  of  su;  erioiir  being*,  with  a  di-  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Ion,,-.' 

vided   worsdiip:    it  is  not  lh.it  ihere  is "If  the  Scriptur.- it  .  j  ir.,.r: 

one  God  in  Israel  and  .mother in  Syria,  text-book,  we  find  all  tl.i?  .■!*.•;,  in  '.:- 
tha:  one  Ileing  uuide  the  world  and  pro'ier  proportion* :  hut  i<u  the  ;  :••«<:  t 
another  governs  it ;  hut  all  our  religi-  system  it  is  perfectly  po»ible  ;or  a  :u:i« 
»n*  feelings  of  hope  anil  fear,  of  love  to  study  carefully  what  we  i  a",]  i  Inl- 
and of  honour,  fhould  he  directed  to  tian  doctrines,  and  yet  to  h:»\.'  n  -«o»t 
fine  alone,  tin*  Lord  of  life  :m«l  death  inadequate  notion  «.»!"<  'Iiri-ri:ni  .'.H.-irisie 
alike,  the  (Jod  of  our  first  fathers  no  in  the  Scriptural  sen>e  <>t  the  t-.%n'\.  - 
bs-  than  our  own.  Thus  with  reganl  the  doctrine  off  hrUtian  ivY.:  .>  nvA 
m  Christian.-,  the  unity  of  God  should  christian  principle.*-  an«'  i.?*  -n-e. 
be  taught  as  condemning  all  Mipersri-  Apprmlii  II.  to  the  */"-•..,',.  .  ,■  •'.* 
tious  worship  of  saints  or  angels,  and  (hunh:  -2n>l.  /■:.///.  ;«;.    J.,J    ..••7. 

To  a  sentence  which  I  have  not  copied  here,  is  affixed  a  ro-ren-.-   :•■  I)t 

.Vs  Sti-mtui*.  Vol.  iii.  ;i.  3U5;  Vol.  iv.  pp.  2i>0.  377-  No:  h  i\iiu'  >.vn  I-.* 
passages,  I  can  only  repeat  the  reference.  The  passage-  extract. -,\  h;-r.'. .  .jjtaii 
strong  reasons   lor  preferring   the  j  (r>iafjt>tjntl  method  **\'  i!i>tr.:cfi:-:i  :t*  *l= 

'hi'fUhitit'J.. 

*  See  AppiHilLr  C  to  the  Appmt.  pp.  K.*:»  -■  i  71. 
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j,  so  much  as  attempted  to  be  learned,  by  the  immense  majority  afpen- 
>  who  appear  to  be  sincere  Christians.  Dl*  J1" 

i  necessary  here  again  to  make  some  distinctions,  and  perhaps 
duce  an  unusual  term  or  two.  The  instruction  concerning 
ihich  key  ins  with  the   as-  Present order  of 'teaching \and 

of  his  divinity,  and  of  a  kind   of  knowledge  sought. 

of  Persons  in  the  One  Godhead,  may  be  called  the  dogmatick 
of  teaching,  and  is  in  full  contrast  to  the  padagogial  method, 
>egan  by  teaching  his  humanity  and  his  offices,  his  ancient 
itations,  and  at  length  his  divinity.*  Again,  there  is  a  view 
Saviour's  Divine  nature  attained,  or  aimed  at,  by  the  student 
;ks  to  exclude  from  his  thoughts  all  that  is  historical  or  figura- 
d  to  regard  with  the  greatest  exactness  of  metaphysical  thinking, 
?e  spirituality,  eternity,  independence,  and  other  attributes; 
ne  may  call  the  ontological  view  of  his  divine  nature.  This 
ay  be  of  important  use  for  some  purposes:  but  for  stirring  the 
ns,  for  purifwng  the  heart,  and  for  explaining  the  thoughts 
(lings  of  apostles,  or  even  of  the  Incarnate  Redeemer  himself, 
s  to  be  far  inferiour  to  that  which  I  have  named  the  Pentecostal 
and  which  I  long  to  sec  restored  to  an  adoring  and  united 
i. 

.  if  the  dogmutick  method  continue  to  prevail  as  it  hath  done,  it 

s  doubtful  whether  the  pentecostal system  can  ever  be  thoroughly 

The  mind  sets  out  with  an  abstract  misty  notion  of  the 

nature  of  the  Redeemer,  received  from  hearing  the  three  Creeds 

in  publick,  or  from   learning  the   Westminster  Assembly's 

ism  in  private,  J  and  neglecting  altogether  the  revelation  of  the 

Persons  in  the  Old  Testament,  connects  this  abstract  idea  as 

it  can,  with  the  narrative  of  the  Saviour's  human  life  and 

Thus  the  operations  of  his  human  soul,  and  all  the  ancient 

stations  of  his  divinity,  are  overlooked.     He  is  acknowledged  in 

indeed,  to  be  God  and  Man  in  one  Person;  but  it  may  well  be 

d  whether  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  either  his  divinity  or 

nanity  is  scrip turally  and  effectually  learned.     It  appears  to  be 

ng  like  the  truth,  rather  than  the  truth  itself,  which  currently 

•  pp.  554—656.  573.  692,-3.  630.  t  p.  630. 

he  answer  in  this  admirable  catechism  is  most  true;  bat  the  instruction 
Id  most  difficult.  It  is  this:  *•  There  are  throe  persons  in  the  Godhead ; 
her.  the  Sou.  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the 
.  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory.'* 
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appen-  prevails  in  the  religious  world;  a  something  which  can  never  produce 
D1J^J?'.  llic  ful1  effects,  or  the  lovely  fruits,  of  the 'faith  which  was  once  (Miwtni 
unto  the  saints.'1  * 

Assuming  then  what  few  as  a  general  principle  will  controvert, 
that  the  more  scriptural  the  instruction  and  the  views  of  believers 
Effect  of  knowledge  shall  become,  the  more  powerful  they  «iU 

of  the   ChrUt.  be,  we  may  attend  to  other  passages  »hieh 

show  the  great  importance  of  Pentecostal  truths.  It  is  seen  in  the 
Apostle's  statement  of  the  result  of  the  Spirit's  influences  distributed 
by  the  ascended  Redeemer:  '  He  gave  same  (to  be)  apostles;  and  same, 
ftrophels;  and  some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  (\2) 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  erfi- 
fying  of  the  body  of  Christ:  (13)  till  we  all  come  in/of  the  ttnity  of  the 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  wtio 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ:'  jr.  <$-c.f  The  im- 
portance of  that  stage  of  jxrdayogial  training  at  which  the  catechumens 
became  qualified  to  receive  the  same  instruction  as  Christians  of 
Jewish  descent  and  education,  so  as  henceforth  to  be  taught  along 
with  them,  has  been  pointed  out  in  Section  xiii, especially  at  pp.  592,-3. 
It  is  to  this  union  of  the  two  great  classes  of  believers,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  individual  souls,  notwithstanding  their  endless  diversities,  thit 
the  Apostle  hath  respect  in  these  words.  The  remainder  of  the  pan- 
graph,  to  tho  close  of  r.  1<>,  expands  the  subject  still  further;  and  shows 
how  great  were  the  benefits  Paul  anticipated  from  these  truths. 

With  all  this  accords  the  expression  of  his  earnestness  in  their 
inculcation,  occurring  in  his  letter  to  the  Colossians,  where,  after 
Strength  of  Paul**  mentioning  Christ,  he  adds,  'IVhntn  we 

desire  to  advance  it.  preach  (or  declare),  J  warning  eirry  man, 

and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom;  that  we  may  present  en-ry  mm 
perfect  in  Christ  Jesus:  Whereunto  I  also  labour,  striving  according  to 
his  wtirking,  which  worketh  in  me  might ily.k  Here  we  sec  the  man  who 
more  than  all  others  was  actuated  by  zeal  for  increasing  the  numbers 
of  believers,  ||  suspending  his  cxtensional  labours,  under  a  heavenly 

•  Jii>e3. 

t  Eph.  iv.  11 — 13.  The  preposition  in  v.  13.  which  I  have  rendered  m/"t 
is  the  very  same  that  w  twice  afttr  in  this  verse  rendered  unto.  Set*  /.»*  it* 
Doddridge,  and  Boothroyd. 

X  p.  625.  n.  §.  §  Col.  i.  28.  20. 

M  Kom.  xv.  19—24.     1  Con.  xv.  10.     2  Cor.  xi.  6.  23—28.     Hal.  ii.  7—9- 
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foil  as  strong  as  that  which  bore  him  over  continents  and  afpen- 
impulse  which  now  led  him  to  labour  with  equal  energy  for  D,x  ^" 
ress  of  persons  already  converted,  for  the  elevation  of  their 
d  feelings  to  that  standard  which  prevailed  in  the  Church  at 
m  in  its  lovely  youth.* 

e  context,  we  see  the  attainments  he  desired  to  cherish,  con- 
ith  the  Unity  of  Christians.  In  the  very  next  words  to  those 
ed,  he  avows  that  his  'great  con-  Its  connexion  with 

believers,  his  agonizing  desire,  Christian    Unity, 

t  their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit  together  in 
I  unto  all  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,  to  the 
ing  of  the  mystery  of  God;  wherein  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
ml  knowledge. '  f  In  this  and  other  places  which  might  be 
i  seen  the  close  connexion  which  the  inspired  Apostle  re- 
between  the  Pentecostal  knowledge  of  the  Christ,  and  the 
Xe  consociation  of  his  people.  The  importance,  therefore,  of 
>  ledge  cannot  be  doubted* 

yean  more  becoming,  and  more  likely  to  be  effectual,  to 
hese  sentiments  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  than  to  intro- 
disquisition  on  the  nature  of  Scriptural  preferred 

»,  or  of  human  feelings;  or  to  to    other    evidence. 

it  I  have  myself  felt  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  Pentecostal 
My  experience,  indeed,  furnishes  a  kind  of  evidence  satis- 
i  my  own  mind;  but  which  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
effect  on  others,  and  which  it  would  be  a  violation  of  Chris- 
»ty  and  humility  to  relate  here.  I  make  this  momentary 
if  it,  only  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  such  evidence  is 
And  I  desire  to  feel  the  influence  of  these  truths  more  and 


urn  to  considerations  of  a  publick  nature;  There  may  be 

her  suspension  of  his  extentional  labours  we  see  in  his  journey  to 
noticed  in  the  Appeal,  pp.  54 — 66.  The  impulse  that -actuated 
i  xx.  22.)  and  the  object  that  he  pursued,  were  the  same  in  the  two 
iras  the  Unity  of  the  Church  which  he  sought  in  both ;  in  one,  by 
Gentiles  in  knowledge  a/id  piety  to  the  standard  of  the  Jewish 
in  the  other,  by  persuading  these  to  receive  them  as  brethren  be- 
e  Lord. 

ii.  1—3.  p.  624.  n.  t,  f.     Dr.  Boothroyd  has  Ho  the  richest  and  fullest 
ingj — Dr.  Doddridge —  'the  richest  and  most  assured  understanding.9 
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A,'PEV  traced   a  remarkable   parallelism   in   the   history  as  well  as  in  the 
arrar.gem -ins  of  the  two  great  dispensations  under  which  the  Church 
History  if  the  M'^aick  of  God  has  existed  on  the  earth.  The 

Diffxnsati-  n  sketched,  religion  of  Moses  was  planted  in  Asia, 

with  the  design  thai  ii  should  spread  over  a  large  and  clearly  defined 
territory;*  the  religion  of  Jesus,  with  the  premise  that  it  should  811 
the  world,  t  The  former  was  in  great  vigour  so  long  as  the  contem- 
poraries of  Joshua  survived:  J  hut  when  they  were  gone,  it  declined^ 
aud  by  the  idolatries  of  the  Israelites,!!  and  the  political  ascendency 
of  their  foes,*;  seemed  at  times  almost  lost.**  Yet  there  were  at  in- 
tervals seasons  of  great  prosperity ;  \\  and  under  Samuel,  remedial 
measures  of  permanent  operation  began  :Jf  yet  many  delays  and 
hinderanccs,  and  some  serious  disappointments  and  relapses  distressed 
the  thoughtful  and  pious  souls  that  beheld  them.§§  But  the  purpose 
of  Jehovah  was  ere  long  fulfilled;  and  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon,  the  Mosaick  religion  was  established  in  full  development 
aud  \i£Mur,  oier  all  the  appointed  territory. |[| 

Thus  too  tlu  religion  of  Jesus,  destined  to  universality,  continued 
for  a  lime  in  great  vigour ;  but  too  soon  its  doctrine  faded  and  was 
History  of  the   Chris-  corrupted;    its  spirit  decayed;  the 

tinn  Reliijinn  sketched.  most  pious  souls  went  into  separation 

and  concealment;  and  at  length  what  was  called  the  Church,  became 
quite  a  different  institution,  while  true  Christianity  seemed  almost 
extinct.  But  here  too  there  were  revivals,  and  gleams  of  hope.  From 
the  time  of  I  .other,  remedial  measures  have  been  pnblickly  in  action; 
and  a  large  portion  of  ancient  Christianity  has  been  recovered. %% 
Still,  many  disorders  and  corruptions  remain;  and  the  hearts  of  the 
pious  arc  often  ready  to  sink.  But  the  triumph  of  the  cause  is  eoming:*t 

• 

*  (Jen.  xv.  18.     Dri-T.  xi.  21.  t  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.     Rom.  xi.ift. 

\  .Isiriii.  xxii.     xxiv.  31.     Jri><;cs  ii.  7.  §  Jinuca  ii.  10—13. 

I!  Jtiiurs  ii.  11—13.  19—23.  pp.  261—  263. 

m,   Jr»i;r.s  ii.  14,  15.     iii.  8.  13,  14.     iv.  2.     vi.  1—6.  A-c.  Ac. 

••  Judges  vi.  7— 10.  30.     x.  6.  13.  14. 

■I-}-  Ji-n«r.a  ii.  IS.     iii.   11.     viii.  28.  A-c. 

U   1  Sam.  in.  19-21.     ui.  3—6.   15—17.     x.  5.   10—12.  20-  26.    lit. 
47-62.     xix.  20—24.     xxviii.  3,  9.     1  Chron.  ix.  22.     2  Chron.  xxxt.  1p. 

§§  1  Sam.  xiii.  5-8.  14.  19---23.     xiv.  11.     xv.35.     xvii.  11— 24.     xit.  ! 
2  Sam.  i.  19    -27.     iii.  1.  A-c.  Ac. 

I!ji   1  Kings  iv.  21.     2  Chron.  ix.  26./</>.  267— 269.  *I*T  p .  (332.  *. ;. 

•t  Appeal,  pp.  88—96,  «fcc. 
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ike  mouth  of  the  LoaD  hath  spoken  it  ;'*  and  *  (he  zeal  of  the  Lord  appen- 
Mff  will  perform  this:  t  ?l*Jf". 

rhe  Christian  Church  is  now  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of 
promise  to  Abraham,  'In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
•aVJ  This  is  that  larger  and  spiritual  branch  of  the  promise, § 
■e  temporal  branch  received  what  Aspect  of  affairs  in 

\j  hare  thought  its  full  accomplish-  Israel,  under  Saul. 

it*  and  what  was,  doubtless,  a  glorious  advance  toward  it,  in  the 
l  of  David  and  his  son  Solomon.  ||  The  ancient  performance  of 
temporal  promise,  may  both  guide  and  animate  the  expectations 
le pious  now,  in  reference,  to  the  more  ample  and  spiritual  blessings. 
those  times  be  well  considered.  In  the  latter  days  of  Saul,  the 
■  and  enlightened  souls  who  waited  for  the  publick  honour  of 
Drab,  for  the  promised  extent  of  dominion,  and  the  security  of  their 
na,  saw  all  things  in  disorder; —  a  furious  king  11  not  of  the  line  of 
ah,  to  which  tribe  the  precedency  had  been  given  in  prophecy/* 
lacuting  the  bravest  and  holiest  champion  of  the  land; ft  toe  high 
tsthood  executed,  so  far  as  it  was  executed  at  all,  not  by  a  descend- 
of  Eleazar,  to  whose  posterity  it  bad  been  divinely  given,  $  but  by 
stsof  the  house  of  Eli,  descended  from  Ithamar.§§  The  Sacred 
.  itself  not  standing  within  the  sanctuary,  but  concealed  in  a  pri- 
)  dwelling,  nnhonoured,  and  almost  unreraembered.  alike  by  priests, 
ices,  and  people  ;||||  the  offspring  of  the  country's  ancient  inhabi- 
ts, the  seven  doomed  nations,  still  possessing  one,  perhaps  more  of 
strongest  fortresses  ;WI  and  the  Philistines  making  frequent  inva- 
tt  of  the  land,  sometimes  nearly  conquering  the  whole,  and  planting 
riaons  to  preserve  their  enlarged  territories  ;*t  the  prophet  Samuel 
d,*J  the  companies  of  prophets  he  had  superintended  now  in  silent 

•  Isa.  i.  20.  t  Isa.  ix.  7.  t  Gen.  xiL  3. 

\  In  thus  distinguishing  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  branch  of  the 
mile  to  Abraham,  I  follow  Mr.  Davison.  See  his  Discourses  on  Prophecy* 
84—90.  97. 100. 135,-6.  Yet  even  the  temporal  branch  had  its  spiritual 
Kts  and  significance.    See  the  Note  to  Section  vi.  pp.  244 — 248. 

H  pp.  268,-9.  244—248.  IT  1  Sam.  xix.  10.     xx.  25—33. 

••  Gen.  xlix.  8—10.     Judges  i.  1, 2. 

ft  1  Sam.  xvii.    xix.  18,  19.    Ps.  xxiii.    exxxii.  Ac.  pp.  264 — 266. 

t  Num.  xxv.  10—13.  §§  pp.  196,  198,  fi.  ||.  ||||  pp.  2G6,-7. 

TO  Joshua  xv.  8,  63.    Judges  i,  21.    xix.  10— 12.    2  Sam.  v.  6— 9. 

»t  1  SAM.xiii.3.  5-7.  19—28.  xiv.  1,  6.  11—13.  52.  xvii.  1—3,  4rc 
i.  1—5.  27,  28.  (fee.  dec. 

*X  1  Sam.  xxv.  1.    xxviii.  3. 
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appen-  obscurity,*  the  altars  he  had  built  disused,  t  the  distribution  of  justice 
dix  JS.  ne  ha^i  maintained,  neglected  or  perverted;?  the  Mosaic!  sanctuary 
removed  from  place  to  place,  §  its  holy  priesthood  and  their  famfliei 
slaughtered  by  hundreds;  ||  the  bravest  spirits  leagued  with  one  whose 
fortunes  often  seemed  desperate,  If  all  things  in  confusion,  and  Israel 
apparently  on  the  verge  of  ruin;  —  the  pious  and  enlightened  souls  of 
that  age  might  well  wonder  how  the  promises  uf  God,  and  the  secure 
establishment  of  Israel,  were  ever  to  be  accomplished;  and  scarcely 
the  less  would  they  wonder,  if  they  had  heard  (though  a  gleam  of 
hope  might  be  seen  there)  that  the  aged  Samuel  had  solemnly  an- 
ointed David,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  be  successor  to  Saul,  whose 
posterity  was  thus  to  be  excluded.  ••  Even  David  himself  and  his 
most  attached  friends  were  ready,  at  times,  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
Israel's  prosperous  settlement. -ft 

Thus  in  the  present  day  the  Christian  Church,  lthe  Israel  of  GW,1 

is  looking  with  more  or  less  of  hope,  for  the  time  when  the  promise 

Present  aspect  of  shall  be  fulfilled,  *J  will  give  [thee']  the  he* 

Christian  affairs.  then  [/or]  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 

parts  of  the  earth  [for]  thy  possession.9  J  J    The  whole  world  of  mankind  is 

•  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6.  p.  642.  n.  J  J.  f  p-  196.  n.  J. 

J  1  Sam.  vii.  15—17.    viii.  11—18.    xiv.  62.    xxii.  6—8.  Ac. 

§  p.  266.  nn.1T,  *M|. 

H  In  1  Sam.  xxii.  18.,  the  number  of  priests  mentioned,  is  eighty  five;  add 
to  these  their  families,     r.  19. 

tT  1  Sam.  xxiii.  16 — 18.     1  Chron.  xi.  15.     <frc.     drc, 

••  1  Sam.  xvi.  1—13. 

ft  1  Sam.  xxii.  3.  xxvii.  1—3.  The  following  just  remarks  by  Mr. 
Davison  on  the  train  of  events  by  which  David  was  raised  to  his  eminent 
position,  will  interest  the  reader,  and  be  a  sanction,  in  some  degree,  of  the  use 
nere  made  of  the  history. — %t  I  believe  that  no  other  single  narrative  of  Scrip- 
ture is  so  prolix  and  circuitous  as  that  which  describes  the  accomplishment 
of  this  particular  prediction  [of  David's  elevation.]  The  sequel  of  thing! 
described  is  protracted;  often  retrograde  in  the  expectation,  and  apparently 
receding  from  the  event;  and  it  fills  many  chapters  (from  1  Sam.  xvi  to  2 
Sam.  v.)  before  it  is  brought  to  a  close.  Upon  which  I  would  observe,  that 
it  offers,  and  seems  to  be  designed  to  offer,  an  example,  in  tht»  actual  develop- 
ment, of  the  progress  of  prophecy  to  its  completion,  whatever  may  be  the 
mazes  and  flexures  through  which  it  has  to  work  its  way;  and  suggests  to  a*, 
in  other  cases  not  so  particularly  narrated,  how  the  divine  prescience  penetrate* 
through  the  perplexity  of  human  affairs,  and  its  predictions,  without  a  sensible 
miracle,  pass  to  their  near  or  their  remote  fulfilment.  The  complicated  nar- 
rative is  the  exposition  of  the  prophetick  prescience.  In  that  sense  it  ou*at 
to  be  read,  and  its  import  and  reference,  which  otherwise  might  be  orerlooked, 
will  be  seen.    Davison's  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  3rd  Edit.  pp.  188,  9. 

tt  PB.ii.8. 
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Christian:  but  as  yet,  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  even  nominally  appkn- 
Also  in  what  we  may  call  the'  home  territories  of  Israel,  in  D^_  ; 
tries  that  have  longest  borne  the  Christian  name,  the  'enemies 
trots  of  Christ '  are  numerous  and  powerful.    The  imperfections 
divisions  of  the  Christian  community,  the  unauthorized  inter- 
of  the  civil  power  in  things  sacred,  and  the  impossibility  of 
immediately  bringing  the  Church  to  the  prescribed  standard,  present 
t>  mtrflring  parallel  to  the  disorders  of  the  ancient  Israel  before  David 
in  Jerusalem. 
The  change  in  the  former  instance  was  rapid,  though  without 
e,*  and  completed  within  the  life-time  of  one  single  generation. 
prediction  of  Judah's  precedence  was  Sudden  change 

WllflUud  in  the  establishment  of  David  and  under     David, 

**•  line,f  and  that  of  the  perpetual  high  priesthood  of  Eleazar  and 
j^roit&ehas,  in  the  elevation  of  Zadok  to  the  exclusion  of  Abiathar.  % 
*P**le  lmat  fortress  held  by  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  conquered, 
ff^ftd  Jerusalem  rose  upon  its  site.§    The  Philistines  to  the  west,  and 
M*to  other  idolatrous  nations  to  the  east,  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
£**phrates  were  made  tributary  to  Israel,  and  many  of  them  became 
^htearo  converts  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  ||     The  twelve  tribes  were 
doited  under  a  vigorous  government,  the  spirit  of  piety  was  raised 
■fcyond  all  experience  since  ^Aie  days  of  Joshua,  and  the  religious 
*&owledge  of  that  bright  period  was,  under  David,  greatly  surpassed-^! 
*he  Temple  was  constructed  of  the  spoils  of  the  subjected  peoples;  ** 
sod  Israel  was  the  greatest  and  happiest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Many  who  in  childhood  had  wept  and  trembled  at  the  slaughter  of 
£    tkb  priests  at  Nob,  beheld  in  age  the  nobler  sanctuary  on  Moriah, 
£  *  crowded  by  an  honoured  priesthood,  and  a  prosperous  and  adoring 
people* 

In  this  auspicious  change,  that  which  gave  impulse  to  all  the  con- 
current  movements  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  was  both  a  chief  part 
of  the  blessedness  then  bestowed  on  Caused  by  the  spiritual 

them  by  God,  and  one  of  the  most  manifestation  of  J  AH. 

important  steps  in  the  long  series  of  preparations  for  the  future  incar- 
nation ot  his  Son,  was  that  revival  of  the  devout  remembrance  of  the 
Almighty  Angel's  interpositions  on  behalf  of  Israel,  and  that  belief  of 


r 


•• 


•  See  p.  644,  n.  ff.  f  p.  643.  n. 

X  p.  198.  n.  H,  IT.     1  Kings  ii.  26,  27.  §  p.  643.  n.  1T1T. 

(I  pp.  268,-9.    273,  n.  f.  1T  pp.  263—280.  ••  2  Sam.  viii.  10—12. 
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APPiN-  hit  presence  with  them,  which  were  connected  with  the  removal  of  the 
Dl*^;  Ark  from  obscurity  to  the  most  publick  and  reverential  honour  in  the 
newly  built  Jerusalem.*  Jah,  the  Divine  Angel,  was  the  Object  of 
David's  hopes  and  aspirations,  in  the  eventful  years  of  his  vouth-t  It 
was  Jah  who  conducted  him  to  the  throne,  was  the  Object  of  his 
profound  adoration,  his  people's  confidence,  and  the  terrour  of  his 
enemies.  X  This  mysterious  and  almighty  Presence,  manifested 
visibly  in  the  days  of  Moses,  but  now  invisible  until  the  consecration 
of  the  Temple,  §  had  conducted  the  nation  to  its  highest  pitch  of  pros- 
perity and  power;  and  the  triumphant  word  Hallell-JAH  [|  was 
echoed  from  Lebanon  to  Idumea,  and  was  caught  by  the  tributary 
nations.  Thus  is  the  Divine  Son  "the  ROOT"  as  well  as  *tkt 
Offspring  of  David:  If 

This  connexion  between  the  manifestation  of  the  Second  Divine 
Person,  and  the  advancement  of  Israel's  prosperity,  which  we  have 
Former  happy  changes  intro-  traced  in  the  time  of  David, 

duced    by    his  manifestations.  may  be  seen  also  in  several 

preceding  periods.  His  appearance  to  Moses  at  the  bush,  preceded 
their  liberation  from  Egypt ;  and  his  guidance  in  the  pillar  of  dood 
and  fire,  their  passage  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  wilderness.  H  is  coming  es 
an  armed  warriour  to  Joshua,"  preceded  Israel's  conquest  of  Palestine; ' 
his  manifestation  to  Gideon,  ft  the  conquest  of  the  Midianites;  and  his 
interviews  with  the  parents  of  Samson,^  that  hero's  victories  over  the 

m 

•pp.207.     193—206.     263—282.  f  p.  266.  J  pp.  363-  274. 

§  pp.  274—276.  []  pp.  358,-9. 

U  Rev.  v.  6.  xxii.  16.  The  phrase  ''Root  ofjeste*  is  found  in  Ira.  xi.  10, 
where  Ijowth  has  'THE  Root  '-not  'A  Root'  'in  Section  viiL  (p.  264.)  have 
been  noticed  some  indication:)  of  special  regard  to  the  Divine  Angel,  among 
the  ancestors  of  David,  which  may  perhaps  explain  the  phrase.  That 
Sublime  Personage  wns  the  Object  of  their  trust  and  homage,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged Source  of  their  prosperity.  They  contemplated  him,  of  count, 
according  to  the  manifestations  he  had  given  from  Abraham's  to  Manoah't 
time.     Lowth  translates  the  verse  uiub: 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pas*  in  that  day, 

The  root  op  JKSSE,  which  Atandeth'  for  an  ensign  t<»  th<>  people*, 

I'nto  him  ahull  the  nations  repair, 

And  hiM  renting-place  shall  be  glorious." 

The  time,  as  v.  9.  dhows,  is  that  in  which  Christianity  shall  l>e  universaUv 
prevalent.  Can  it  be  that  we  have  here  a  prediction  that  the  records  of  those 
ancient  manifestations  shall  attract  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  produce  the 
benign  effects  foretold  ?  The  thought  has  occurred  too  recently  to  admit  o' 
my  now  attempting  an  answer  to  this  question. 

••  Josh.  v.  13—16.  pp.  269,  260.  ft  Judges  vi.  11—24. 

H  Judges  xiiL  3 — 6.  9—23. 
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Philistines.  It  may  perhaps  be  stated  as  a  law  of  the  Divine  pro-  appen< 
cecdings,  that  a  signal  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  DlJ^J^\ 
God  is  preceded  by  some  remarkable  manifestation  of  his  Son.* 

So  also  in  the  auspicious  change  already  in  progress  from  the 
Church's  apathy  and  deadness  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century, 
to  the  triumph  of  the  truth  in  the  A  spiritual  manifestation 

approaching  millennium,  the  glori-  to    be    expected    now. 

ous  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  souls  of  men,  is  to  be  the 
great  impulsive  cause.  The  Scriptures  noticed  in  this  Section  all 
point  to  this;  the  visions  to  Daniel f  and  to  John  in  Patmos,  of  the 
Ancient  of  days,  and  of  Him  that  is  called  Faithful  and  True,  on  a 
white  horse,  and  wearing  many  crownB,{  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  and 
of  Paul,§  all  denote  the  same  truth, — that  the  Son  of  God  is  to  be  mani- 
fested, Antichrist  is  to  be  ruined,  the  world  is  to  be  converted,  and  the 
chorus  iB  to  be  raised, ' Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he 
will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall 
be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.y\\—'  Come,  Lord  Jesus.'H 

The  change  may  not  be  so  speedy  as  in  David's  time  (though  I 
lcnow  not  that  any  can  warrantably  affirm  that  it  will  not)  but  there 
is  strong  reason  to  anticipate  such  a  rate  of  progress,  and  such  a 
brightness  of  biblical  and  evangelical  knowledge,  as  shall  fill  all 
hearts  with  joy  and  gratitude.    The  Lord  hasten  it  in  his  time  !•• 

9  The  Lutheran  Reformation  is  no  exception  to  this  law,  but  rather  a 
confirmation  of  it.  At  that  period  the  office  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  great 
high  priest  of  the  church,  was  the  capital  truth  displayed  to  the  nations ;  now, 
his  office  as  king,  and  the  glory  of  nw  person,  have  to  be  declared.  Then, 
the  right  of  private  judgment  was  asserted ;  now,  the  Scriptural  use  of  the 
imagination  and  emotions,  is  to  he  inculcated. 

The  fullest  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Son,  in  his  incarnate  ministry,  and 
in  the  apostolick  teaching  and  success,  was  followed  by  the  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  state  and  temple ;  that  Venerable  establishment'  founded  by  God  him- 
self, and  sanctioned  by  the  reverent  attendance  of  his  Son.  Time  will  show 
what  ancient  establishments  and  venerated  hierarchies  are  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  prevalence  of  Millennial  light  and  love. — See  note  f,  on  pp.  112,  113,  of 
die  Appeal  in  favour  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity. 

f  See  the  Note  appended  to  this  Section,  and  beginning  on  p.  648. 

X  pp.  609—611.  §  p.  568,  fi.  ||.  ||  Rev.  zxi.  3. 

IT  Rev.  xxii.  20.  ••  Isi.  lx.  22. 
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NOTE   TO   SECTION    XV. 


On  the  questions,  What  Divine  Person^  and  what  Event,  are  denoted  it 

Daniel  vii.  9,  10;  13,14? 

(  Referred  to  on  p.  647. ) 

It  has  been  a  common  opinion  among  evangelical  divine*,  that  the 
visible  appearances  of  Jehovah  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  are  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  the  Father,  but  to  the  Son :  in  proof  of  which  they  have 
quoted  *  John  i.  18.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten 
Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.  CJL  v.  37. 
Ye  have  neither  heard  his  (the  Father's)  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  kis 
shape.  These  passages,  if  they  apply  to  the  case  at  all,  must  prove  that 
all  those  manifestations  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Son :  for  the  terms  are 
universal  negatives.  If  there  be  one  visible  manifestation  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Father,  there  may  be  more;  and  then,  these  texts  must  be  allowed 
not  to  refer  to  the  case  at  all. 

Now,  in  the  vision  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  (where  indeed  a 
sublimity  unparalleled  even  in  Scripture,  and  the  distinct  representations 
of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  of  the  Son  of  man,  seem  at  first  to  warrant  the 
opinion,)  the  visible  appearance  of  the  Deity  has  been  understood  by 
almost  all  to  represent  the  Father :  f  which  threw  uncertainty  over  the 
interpretation  of  all  the  rest,  so  far  as  it  was  founded  on  those  texts ;  for 
the  rule  must  apply  to  all,  or  none. 

This  uncertainty  is  removed  by  the  view  of  that  sublime  vision  which 
Dr.  Smith  (perhaps  without  adverting  to  this  effect  of  it)  has  proposed 
with  equal  ability  and  modesty.  He  compares  the  principal  figure  in 
Daniel's  vision  with  that  recorded  in  the  opening  of  the  Revelation,* 
pointing  out  their  exact  coincidence;  he  shows  that  the  word  denoting  the 
near  approach  §  of  the  Son  of  man,  may  be  understood  of  a  personal  union; 
and  proposes  "as  a  fair  and  rational  interpretation  of  the  whole  passage, 
to  view  it  as  declaring  in  the  symbolical  language  of  prophecy,  an  at* 
sumption  of  the  frail  and  humble  nature  of  a  child  of  man  into  an  absolute 
union  with  the  Great  Eternal;  and  that  this  union  is  the  basis  of  the 
Messiah's  office  as  the  Sovereign  and  Saviour  of  the  world."  || 

•  As  specimens,  may  be  adduced  the  passage  from  Edwards*  on  p.  533. 
m.  I  that  from  Smith,  on  p.  627*  and  the  reference  to  John  v.  37.  in  Dr. 
Jamie  son's  4  Vindication,  <fcc.'  Vol.  i.  ;>.  272. 

t  Sa:  Test.  I.  412.  J  Rev.  i.  13-16. 

§  Dan.  vii.  13.  |  Scr.  Test.  I.  414. 
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mark  or  two  may  be  allowed,  not  in  correction  of  Dr.  S.,  bat  in  appen 
to  his  observations.  The  predicted  event,  whatever  it  be,  belongs  DIX  ^ 
m,or  a  future  age.  For  it  is  subsequent  to  the  partition  of  the 
i  Roman  Empire  into  independent  governments,  (represented  by 
horns  of  the  beast,  vv.  7. 20,-1)  to  the  establishment  of  the  Pope- 
id  the  long  duration  of  its  influence  over  the  European  kingdoms ; 
>  transpire  amidst  the  shaking  or  falling  of  their  thrones,*  and  the 
if  Anti-Christ  that  will  bring  on  his  speedy  ruin.f  Therefore  I 
that  the  vision  should  be  interpreted  as  predicting  not  the  fact 
learnation,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  doctrine;  that,  however  just 
Dr.  Smith's  translation  in  v.  13,  "and  was  brought  near  into  his 
s,"  there  is  no  urgent  need  to  depart  from  the  common  one, 
rought  him  near ; "  that  the  persons  meant  are  they  who  success- 
libit  the  evidence  of  this  doctrine,  either  in  their  scriptural  reason- 
in  its  influence  on  their  spirit  and  lives;  that  Dr.  Smith  was 
;  the  prophecy  while  he  was  explaining  it;  that  it  affords  animating 
success  to  the  feeblest  labourer  in  this  argument,  "  a  field  which 
I  hath  blessed ; "  and  that  its  fulfilment  will  be  complete  when,  by 
rts  of  pastors,  catechists,  and  others,  under  the  influence  of  the 
ie  Scripture  idea  of  the  Christ  shall  be  familiar  to  all  who  bear  his 
id  his  doctrine  be  universally  triumphant 


ion    XVI.       Textual    Variations    affecting    the  preceding 

Arguments. 

5  will  say,  Men  of  eminent  learning  and  piety  have,  during 
mturies,  had  the  Bible,  in  its  originals  and  its  versions, 
obability  presented  to  their  free  examination,  and  have 

iiscovery.  searched  it  with  prayerful  diligence.    Is  there 

outrageous  improbability  and  absurdity  in  the  supposition 

f .  viL  0.  Gesenius  and  some  others  have  ascribed  to  the  verb  rendered 
f  down*,  in  this  verse,  the  meaning  were  set  or  placed ;  but  he  ac- 
es that  it  has  the  former  meaning,  or  one  very  like  it,  in  Dan.  iii.  6, 
I.  vi.  16,  in  Chaldee,  17.  Dr.  J.  F.  S.  preserves  the  common 
ere.  Was  there  ever  a  time  more  remarkable  for  the  casting 

hrones,  than  the  present  year,  1848  ? 

<f .  viL  1 1.  See  the  Appeal,  pp.  1 04— 1 1 7,  and  this  Essay,  pp.  608 — 
Issay,  p.  469.;  G  9 
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appen-  that  this  almost  unknown  writer  has  brought  forth  any  thing  of  im- 
Dl^J^i  portance?   If  these  things  had  been  true,  others  would  have  seen 
them  long  ago ;  for  they  have  all  had  the  same  Bible. 

To  this,  several  answers  might  be  given ;  *  and  though  the  objection 
is,  perhaps,  not  worthy  of  even  one,t  yet  one  only  will  I  give  here. 
The  learned  and  pious  of  the  last  three  centuries  hate  NOT  had 
Recent  corrections  all  the  same  Bible.    For  a  long  time 

of  the  Scriptures.  they  had  incorrect  Bibles ;    we  have  now 

more  accurate  copies,  especially  of  the  New  Testament*  Though 
scarcely  any  of  the  reasonings  of  this  Essay  are  founded  upon  critical 
emendations  of  the  text,  the  recent  revisions  have  removed  very  serious 
obstacles.  There  are  passages  in  the  commonly  received  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  in  my  studies,  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
would  have  been  great,  perhaps  insurmountable,  objections;  and 
which  might  very  probably  have  led  me  to  abandon  the  whole  re- 
search. But  on  examination  of  GriesbacK's  edition,  I  found  that  the 
text  in  those  places  was  corrupt  *,  and  I  was  the  more  encouraged  to 
proceed. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  thoughts  contained  in  this  Essay  may 
have  entered  other  minds  long  ago;  %  and  that  these  may  have  been 
hindered  from  pursuing  them,  by  what  would  certainly  have  embar- 
rassed, or  perhaps  would  have  entirely  hindered  myself,  if  there  had 
not  been  now  a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  of  generally 
acknowledged  accuracy,  and  of  so  moderate  price  that  almost  any 
student  may  obtain  it. 

*  As,  That  the  Scripture  itself  predicts  advances  in  knowledge ;  that  as  the 
reformation  from  popery  required  a  doctrinal  basis,  so  must  the  reformation 
from  sectarism  ;  tnat  the  present  age,  being  helped  by  the  labours  of  all  pre- 
ceding times,  may  make  greater  advances  than  any ;  «fee. ;  <fec. 

t  For  it  is  the  part  of  reasonable  men,  to  examine  the  evidence  actually  pro- 
duced ;  not  to  debate  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  any,  when  they  hare  it 
already  laid  before  them. 

X  The  most  important  of  the  inquiries  recorded  in  it  was  first  suggested 
to  me  by  a  sentence  of  an  eminent  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  p. 
188.     See  also  the  honest  confession  of  good  Isaac  Ambrose*  in  bis  treatue 

entitled,  « Looking  unto  Jesus ; '  B.  III.  Ch.  i.  Sec.  4. a  For  my  part  it  hath 

puazled  me  at  times  whether  of  these  opinions  to  take ;  but  others  say  (  and  I 
am  now  as  apt)  to  join  with  them  as  with  any  of  the  former)  that  Jesus  Christ, 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  to  be  incarnate,  who  is  called  the  angel  ef 
the  covenant,  Mal.  iii.  1.  and  the  angel  of  his  presenee,  Ib  a.  lxiii.  9.  was  he 
that  uttered  and  delivered  the  law  unto  Moses,"—  Glasgow  edition,  1796. 
/>.  156. 
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The  following  passages  are  given  in  one  column  as  they  stand  in  appen- 
m  Publick  Version,  corresponding  with  the  Greek  Received  Text;  in  ^^% 
sj*  other  with  the  alterations  which  Griesbach  has  sanctioned. 

Common  Text.  Griesbach. 

-  Matt.  xvL  20.    Then  charged  he  Matt.  xvi.  20.   Then  charged 

!►  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no  he  his  disciples  that  they  should 

!■  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ  tell  no  man  that  he  was  the  Christ." 

feAcTS  Tin.  36—38. — the    eunuch  said,  See  Acts  viii.  36.  38. — 

ite  is]  water;  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  the  eunuch  said.  See 

[itilid?    And  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  [nereis]  water;   what 

jtt  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest      Amd  he  doth   hinder  me  to  be 

rered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  baptized  ?       And    he 

8on  of  God.    And  he  commanded  the  commanded  the  chariot 

Knot  to  stand  still:—  to  stand  still: — 

Acts  ix.  20.  And  straightway  he  Acts  ix.  20.  And  straightway 
Cached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  he  preached  Jesus  in  the  syna- 
«t  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  gogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  GedVf 

It  was  not  perhaps  imagined  by  the  editors  of  the  Greek  text,  or 

y  the  learned  who  have  approved  their  labours,  that  the  smallest 

tint  of  doctrine  could  be  involved  in  the  above  alterations:  their 

Influence    of  critical  judgment  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 

thete  corrections.  been  warped  by  any  theological  bias.    Yet  if 

he  reasonings  of  the  preceding  sections  be  correct,  the  importance  of 
Eiese  alterations  is  not  slight.  If  a  person  acquainted  with  the 
Detent  Israelitish  doctrine,  after  admitting  on  the  evidence  of  the 
■orrection  .of  Jesus,  that  he  was  the  Christ,  found  it  a  further  and 
1  important  step  in  the  progress  of  his  faith,  to  own  that  Christ  is 
te  Son  of  God,  which  is  implied  in  Acts  ix.  20,  in  the  ordinary 
ipies,  it  would  have  proved  that  these  titles,  at  least  as  used  by  some 
arsons,  were  not  so  nearly  alike  in  their  meaning,  as  may  be  con- 
uded  from  the  form  in  which  Peter's  confession  is  given  bj  Mark 
d  Luke,  J;  and  from  other  proofs  stated  in  this  Essay,  §  But  the 
aendation  removes  all  the  difficulty.  The  other  passages,  in  like 
aimer,  would  have  furnished  objections,  which  are  now  precluded* 
hree  other  emendations,  of  little  effect,  however,  on  my  own  mind, 
e  noticed  on  p.  547. 

*ju21b.$n.  f.  fj?.622.  J  p.  215.  $fl».490— 403* 
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appsn-  To  the  above  may  be  appended  the  remark  that  a  few  particulirs 
dix  E.  in  our  publick  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  very  trifling  in  themselves, 
have  had  the  effect,  in  some  degree,  of  concealing  the  troth.  The 
titles  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  each  Person  in  the  Godhead,  are 
Variations  in  the  printing  customarily  printed  with  an  initial 

of  the   Publick   Version.  capital  letter.      So   was  the  word 

"Angel,"  wherever  it  occurred,  iu  the  oldest  editions;  although 
neither  in  the  Geneva  Bible,  nor  in  the  present  version,  was  the  rule 
ever  observed,  which  was  so  carefully  adhered  to  in  other  books  in 
Queen  Anne's  time,  of  beginning  every  noun  with  a  capital  letter.  The 
phrase  thus  printed, u  The  Angel  of  the  Lord,"*  readily  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  Almighty  Angel,  afterward  called  the  Son  of  God.  Butia 
recent  editions  it  has,  for  many  years,  been  printed  thus, "  The  angel  of 
the  Lord;"*  and  the  mere  absence  of  a  capital  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
created  spirit.  Thus  some  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  Second 
Divine  Person  have  been  overlooked. 

The  recognition  of  this  glorious  Personage  hath  been  still  more 
decisively  prevented  in  other  places  t  by  the  use  of  the  indefinite 
Effect   of  article  "an,"  where  the  translation  "The  Angel 

articles.  of  the  Lord,"  would  have  equally  agreed  with  the 

Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  J  and  would  have  more  faithfully  repre- 
sented the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer.  The  change  of  a  small 
letter  into  a  capital,  especially  where  it  was  such  in  the  earliest  editions, 
might,  I  suppose,  be  made  by  any  printer  of  the  Bible:  but  that  of 
"an"  into  "the,"  probably  not  without  a  revision  under  parliamen- 
tary, or  royal  authority. 

The  word  "anointed"  too  was,  in  the  first  publication  of  the 
present  version,  and  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  alter,  usually  begun 
The  title  with  a  capital;  but  now  it  is  uniformly  seen  with 

'Anointed.1  a  small  letter.     It  is  probable  that  this  circum- 

stance, slight  as  it  is,  hath  had  a  share  in  preventing  the  recognitioB 
of  the  Second  Divine  Person  in  Psalm  ii.  2,  and  other  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament.  That  the  Hebrew  term  is  in  all  places  but  two, 
translated  "  anointed/1  §  (whereas  the  corresponding  Greek  term,  in 

*  Gen.  xvi.  7»  9, 10, 11.    xxii.  11,  15.  &c,  <fec 

t  Judges  vi.  11,  22.    Acts  vii.  SO. 

I  In  Greek  there  is  no  article  before  the  word  for  Spirit  in  the  following 
places;  yet  the  proper  translation  is  not  A,  but  The  Holy  Ghost.  Matt, 
l  18,  20.  hi.  1 1.  Mark  i.  8.  Luke  i.  15.  35.  41.  ii.  25.  John  i.  S3,  in. 
5.     xx.  22.  <fec  <fec.  §  p.  205. 
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the  New  Testament,  is  not  translated,  but  abbreviated  into  "Christ,"  appen- 
and  that  the  relation  of  these  to  each  other  is  indicated  in  only  one  DIX  **• 
marginal  note,  have  been  noticed  already,  and  the  effect  of  these 
things  in  making  the  truth  less  obvious  has  been  intimated.  * 

The  plan  adopted  by  our  Translators  of  representing  the  names 
Jehovah  and  J  ah  by  the  word  Lord,  may  be  defended  by  the  ex- 
amples of  the  ancient  versions  in  Greek  and  Syriack,  and  of  the 
Redeemer  himself,  and  his  Apostles,  in  quoting  4}xe  Old  Testament. 
If  it  has  some  disadvantages,  it  has  also  some  Distinction  of 

important  advantages ;  and  perhaps  the  lat-  Divine  Names. 

ter  preponderate.  The  plan  adopted  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  print- 
ing the  word  Lord,  where  it  stands  for  either  of  these  names,  in 
capitals,  is  doubtless  an  excellent  one;  but  from  the  first  it  has  been 
very  carelessly  observed  by  the  editors.  Until  of  late  years,  there  was 
scarcely  one  bible  in  ten  that  had  "  Lord,"  in  small  letters,  in  all  the 
four  places  f  where  it  occurs  in  the  words  of  Abraham  pleading  for 
Sodom.  Some  mode  of  distinguishing  the  word  where  it  stands  for 
Jab,  t  fr°m  the  very  far  more  numerous  cases  where  it  represents 
Jehovah,  is  now  desirable ;  either  by  printing  the  initial  letter  in 
jtfioee  cases,  of  the  same  size  as  the  others,  thus  "lord,"  or  using  one 

4>f  the  Old  English  character,  thus"XoRD,"  or  by  printing  the  whole 
word  in  capitals  of  that  character.  Any  of  these  changes  might  be 
accounted  a  partial  return  to  a  former  practice,  and  perhaps  might  be 
made  by  a  printer,  without  any  higher  authority. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  conclude  this  collection  of  textual  varia- 
TexUfrom  the  (ions,  with  a  literal  translation  of  three  or 

Septuagint.  four  passages  from  the  ancient  Greek  version, 

or  Septuagint,  contrasted  with  the  words  of  our  English  Bible. 

Septuagikt.  English  P.  Y. 

Ps.  xlv.  1. 

My  heart  hath  eructed  ||  the  good    My  heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter.. 

Word  [or  Logos.]  Heb.  boUetk,  or,  bubbleth  vp. 

*  p.  493.  f  Gen.  xviii  27,  30,  31,  32.    See  p.  264,  *.  J.  \  p.  367. 

||  Johnson  has  this  word  though  without  any  example.  The  homely 
English,  belch y  would  be  insupportable ;  yet  it  gives  the  idea.  The  version  in 
-die  old  Roman  Psalter  contained  in  the  Vulgate,  and  in  the  quotations  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  is  "  Eroctavit  cor  meum  verbum  bonum."  That  a  proof  should 
have  been  sought  here  of  the  Ante-mundane  Sonship,  if  strange  enough ;  but 
not  unaccountable.. 
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Af»PE!«-  P*«  c*.  3. 

ditl  E.  prom  the  womb,  before  the  morn-    — from  the  womb  of  the  morning, 
ing  star,  I  hare  generated  thee.  thou  haet  the  dew  of  thy  youth. 

Or,  awe  tkam  tkewmmkofthemf. 
ing  :  them  tkmlt  jkave,  ifc, 
Pmov.  YiiL  22,  25. 
The  Lord  produced  me  [in  or  to  be]    The  Loan  possessed  me  in  the  be- 
the  beginning  of  his  ways,  for  his        ginning  of  his  way,  before  bit 
works.*  works  of  old. 

Before  the  mountains  were  founded*  Before  the  mountains  were  settled, 
and  before  all  the  hills,  he  gener-  before  the  hills  was  I  brought 
ateth  me.  fortkvf 

Isa.  ix.  6. 
And  his  name  is  called  Messenger    And  his  name  shall  be  called,  Woo- 
[or  Angel]  of  the  great  counsel.        derful,  Counsellor,    The   mighty 
For  I  will  bring  peace  to  the        God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The 
rulers,  and  health  to  [or  by]  him4        Prince  of  Peace. 

The  above  four  passages  were  made  of  great  importance  in  the 
discourses  and  writings  of  the  oldest  Christian  authors;  and  will 
therefore  be  referred  to  in  the  next  section. 


*  The  preposition  here  rendered  "for",  is  eis,  unto. 

f  Mr.  Holden's  translation  of  these  verses,  which  he  has  defended  at  coo* 
siderable  length  in  his  Notes,  is  as  follows. 

22  "  Jehovah  possessed  me,  the  Beginning  of  his  way, 

"  Before  his  works  of  old. 

•  •  •  •  • 

25  u  Before  the  mountains  were  settled, 
"  Before  the  hills  were,  I  was  born. 

I  The  above  translation  is  from  the  Vatican  text  of  the  LXX.  Trans- 
lations from  the  Alexandrine  and  Aldine  editions,  maybe  seen  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Scr.  Test.  I.  381,  in  the  large  note  following  his  section  on  Is  a.  ix.  5,  6.  The 
text  of  this  ancient  version  is  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  in  great  conrotioa. 

Dr.  Ebenezcr  Henderson  remarks,  u  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
ancient  Greek  translator  of  Isaiah,  in  rendering  the  words  (  c.  ix.  6.)  P?Le(A) 
JOnGmtZ  EL  "the  angel"  or  messenger  "of  the  great  counsel",  wis 
influenced  by  some  ideas  which  floated  in  his  mind  respecting  the  Person  who 
had  appeared  to  the  ancients,  combined  with  the  expectations,  which  at  that 
time  began  to  be  more  strongly  entertained  of  the  promised  Messiah  as  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant."     Henderson  on  Divine  Inspiration,  p.  98. 

This  remark  interposes  a  welcome  limitation  of  one  in  p.  395.  n*  ||. 

The  passage  is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr- — C  Dial.  p.  301,  C.  365,  B,C. 
Burton,  34. ;  and  by  many  other  Fathers.  1  have  inserted  it  here  only  becaas* 
it  is  a  memorial  of  ancient  opinions ;  not  from  any  impression  that  serious 
«*rznnr  was  propagated  by  the  mistranslation. 
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APPEN- 

ection  XVII.     Hints  of  the  Gradual  Obscuration  and  Recovery  of  \^y^j 

the  Truths  advocated  in  this  Essay* 


It  has  been  excellently  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  successful 
writers  of  secular  history,  "that  at  whatever  period  Christianity  had 

*  entered  the  world,   whether  two  thousand  years  earlier,  or  two 

*  thousand  years  later,  it  must  have  found  that  world  full  of  other 

*  opinions,  prepossessions,  habits,  systems,  Inevitable  conflicts 
14  hierarchies,  governments,  and  individual  of   Christianity. 

"  manners,  with  many  of  which  it  must  have  allied,  and  with  many 
u conflicted,  and  by  most,  if  not  by  all,  of  which  it  would  be  perverted. 
14 Some  it  would  change,  and  others  modify;  but  with  the  larger  mass 

*  of  existing  feelings,  customs,  reasonings,  and  prejudices,  even  though 
M  erroneous,  it  must  hare  associated,  and  by  them  have  been  deteriora* 
14  ted.  The  tares  and  the  wheat  must  have  grown  up  together.  No* 
"thing  but  another  universal  destruction  of  mankind,  and  a  new 
14 created  world,  could  have  presented  to  it  a  fair,  clear,  und  unspotted 
14  tablet,  either  in  the  heart  or  in  the  mind,  for  its  uncontaminated 
u impressions;  and  such  a  world  would  have  been  without  the  cultiva- 
M  tion,  the  knowledge  and  the  judgment,  which  are  requisite  for  human 
u  improvement,  and  which  experience  only  can  supply."  ....... 

"Christianity  came  into  the  world  at  a  period  more  full  of  excited 
u intellect  than  any  preceding  age  had  witnessed;  and,  therefore,  at  a 
M  time  the  best  fitted  for  its  mental  Intellectual  state  of  men 
"  reception,  comprehension,  and  cir-  at  the  Christian  epoch. 
M eolation.  But  it  was  intellect,  which,  even  in  the  most  cultivated, 
M  was  marked  with  many  singular  and  erroneous  habits  and  preju- 
44  dices,  and  which,  in  the  bulk  of  the  human  population,  was  every- 
44  where  disfigured  by  passions  and  mistake."  * 

Such  was  the  world  to  which  a  new  impulse  was  given  by  the 
entrance  of  Christianity ; — an  impulse  felt  by  its  opponents  and  cor- 
rupters, and  even  by  the  heedless  multitude;  'yet  chiefly  by  its 
humble  disciples.    That  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  some  degree  the 


*  The  above  extracts  are  from  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  *4  History  of  England 
during  the  Middle  Ages",  Part  iv.  ch.  l.—Fof.  V.  pp.  3 — 6.  A  passage  of 
surpassing  interest  and  eloquence,  and  which  has  a  close  connexion  with  the 
present  subject,  occurs  on  pp.  20,  21,  beginning,  "  But  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  important  victory" — See  also  some  excellent  remarks  in  Mr.  Conybcare'* 
Bampton  Lectures,  for  1839,  pp.  181—185.  283. 
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afpen-  Gentiles,  had  been  prepared  for  this  great  advent,  bj  an  unintermiued 
dix  E.  course  of  events,  extending  through  twenty  centuries,  from  the  Call  of 
Long  preparation ,  and  Abraham  to  the  ministry  of  the  Apot- 

miraculotu     support.  ties,  may  be  proved  by  various  argu- 

ments, some  of  which  appear  in  the  preceding  pages:*  and  die 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Almighty  Spirit,  correcting  the  mental  obliqui- 
ties of  many  converts,  Jewish  or  Gentile,  enabled  them  to  adopt 
Scriptural  methods  of  thought  and  expression,  f  But  about  the 
middle  of  the  Second  Century  these  supernatural  aids  had  gradually 
disappeared :  J  and  the  preservation  of  Christianity  §  was  left  to  the 
students  of  the  Scriptures,  in  costly  manuscripts,  possessed  by  com- 
paratively  few,  under  such  gracious  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  u 
are  promised  to  the  pious  of  all  ages. 

*  pp.  243,-4.    362,-3.    281,-2.    366.    380—382.     <fcc  <fcc 
flCon.i.6.    xii.8— 10.    xiv.  26—31. 

X  Of  this  event,  the  view  given  by  Dr.  Kaye,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  in  bit 
"Ecclesiastical  History  illustrated  from  Tertnllian*9  2nd  Edit.  1826:  ck.  n\a 
98,  is  to  me  perfectly  satisfactory.  His  words  are  "My  conclusion  is,  dot 
the  power  of  working  miracles  was  not  extended  beyond  the  disciples,  up* 
whom  the  Apostles  conferred  it  by  the  imposition  of  their  hands.  At 
the  number  of  those  disciples  gradually  diminished,  the  instances  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  miraculous  powers  became  continually  less  frequent;  and  ceased 
entirely  at  the  death  of  the  last  individual  on  whom  the  hands  of  the  Apostle* 
had  been  laid.  That  event  wonld,  in  the  natural  course  of  things  take  pbes 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century :  "  <fec.  Ac.  <fcc 

The  same  opinion  had  been  expressed  by  an  eminent  nonconformist  divine, 

several  years  before,   in  this  brief  sentence. "after  his  apostles  had 

finished  their  ministry,  and  those  apostolical  men,  who  received  extraordinary 
gift*  from  them  had  entered  into  rest — miracles  ceased  ;  "  <fcc.  Ac  Dr. 
David  Boyuc's  Discourses  on  the  Doctrine  qf  the  Millennium,  Discourse  vol 
Vol.  i.    />.  218. 

§  Mr.  W.  Osburn  has  said,  "  Never,  so  far  as  I  understand  ecclesiastical 
history,  was  the  very  existence  of  Christianity  upon  earth  in  such  instant  peril 
as  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century."  (Doctrinal  Errors  of  tkt  Apostolkd 
and  early  Fathers.  18.  6.  p.  20H.J  With  this  just  remark  may  be  connected 
another  by  I  r.  John  Owen,  concerning  the  methods  found  effectual  m  ths 
earliest  times  for  resisting  errours;  it  is  in  the  Preface  to  his  work,  On  thi 
Person  of  Christ.  Works,  Vol.  XII.  p.  xiii.  "All  true  believers,  in  their 
several  ftations,  by  mutual  watchfulness,  preaching  or  writing,  according  unto 
their  calls  and  abilities,  effectually  used  the  outward  means  for  the  presemtioa 
and  propagation  of  the  faith  of  the  church.  And  the  same  means  are  foil 
sufficient  unto  the  same  ends,  were  they  attended  unto  with  conscience  and 
diligence.  The  pretended  defence  of  truth  with  arts  and  arms  of  another  kiniL 
hath  been  the  bane  of  religion,  and  lost  the  peace  of  Christians  beyond 
recovery.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  whilst  this  way  alone  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  truth  was  insisted  on  and  pursued,  that  although  innumerable 
heresies  arose  one  after  another,  and  sometimes  many  together,  yet  they  never 
made  any  great  progress,  nor  arrived  unto  any  such  consistency,  as  to  make  a 
stated  opposition  unto  the  truth  ;  but  the  errors  themselves,  and  their  authors, 
were  as  vagrant  meteors,  which  appeared  for  a  little  while,  and  vanished  away. 
Afterwards  it  was  not  so,  when  other  ways  and  means  for  the  suppression  ef 
heresies  were  judged  convenient  and  needful." 
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Whatever  may  have  been  sometimes  affirmed  to  the  contrary,  the  afpen- 
careful  inquirer  into  ecclesiastical  history  in  its  originals,  will  find  ™J^^] 
*     that    the    opinions  of    Orthodox    and  Views  of  the  orthodox 

Catholick  Christians  were  always  under-  gradually   modified. 

going  a  change  imperceptible,  it  might  be,  to  themselves,  but  suffici- 
ently evident  to  modern  students;  •  a  change  in  which  some  truths, 
especially  of  the  abstract  kind,  were  evolved  into  greater  clearness ; 
and  the  evidence  of  others  stated  with  more  strength ;  while  other 
truths  again  were  sinking  into  comparative  obscurity,  and  unauthor- 
ised additions  and  intermixtures  of  errour  were  unconsciously  intro- 
duced. This  gradual  change,  extending  through  many  centuries,  it 
was  long  the  writer's  intention  to  ex-  This  change  not  to  be 

amine  and  display  here,  to  a  much  fully  examined  here. 

greater  extent  than  is  now  possible.  \  A  few  brief  hints,  with  fre- 
quent references  to  the  Fathers,  or  to  the  extracts  from  them  given  to 
the  English  publick  by  Dr.  Edward  Burton^  or  Mr.  Richard  Treffry,§ 
will  accomplish  all  that  has  been  promised  in  preceding  pages,  ||  and 
will  sufficiently  intimate  the  causes  which  have  rendered  the  recovery 
of  some  Pentecostal  truths,  a  process  of  laborious  research  and 
patient  meditation. 

In  the  whole  of  this  gradual  change,  there  was  no  event  so  impor- 
tant for  ascertaining  the  faith  of  the  Church,  or  for  influencing  the 

*  In  the  translation  by  Dr.  L.  Woods,  of  Knapp's  Christian  Theology, 
Art.  iv.  ch.  2.  is  a  *  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  in  which  some 
important  particulars  of  this  change  are  noted,  and  many  Continental  works 
illustrating  special  portions  of  it  are  mentioned.    Seep.  182,  Ac. 

The  variations  of  the  Fathers  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Calvin.  Instit. 
I.  xiii.  6.    C.T.S.  Vol.  I.  p.  161. 

t  He  has  been  so  desirous  of  keeping  this  very  inferiour  kind  of  evidence 
derived  from  the  Fathers,  distinct  from  the  other,  that  while  composing  the 
last  five  sections,  he  has  abstained  (with  some  inconvenience  to  himself)  from 
pursuing  his  intended  course  of  reading  in  the  Fathers,  lest  he  should  uncon- 
sciously mingle  their  views  with  those  he  was  seeking  to  derive  from  the  Bible 
alone.  He  is  therefore  less  prepared  than  he  expected  to  be,  for  entering  here 
en  the  history  of  certain  doctrines  in  the  Christian  Church;  which  is  the  less 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  other  parts  of  his  work  have  extended  to  so  great  a 
length,  that  it  could  not  have  been  included  in  the  present  publication. 

t  The  title  of  this  very  valuable  work  is,  "Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  M.  A., 
Oxford,  1826."  8vo.  In  referring  to  it,  I  mention  the  number  of  the  testi- 
mony, not  the  page. 

§  In  the  work  mentioned,  p.  336.  I  shall  use  one  or  two  of  his  transla- 
tions of  extracts  from  the  Fathers,  prefixing  the  name  Treffry  to  the  number 
of  the  extract,  and  the  page. 

II  pp.  334, 336,-7.    340. 
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appen-  minds  of  studious  men  in  that  and  following  ages,  as  the  decree  of  the 
DI*  E;  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  of  which  a  literal  translation  hath  been 
The  Ante-Nicene  pe-  given  on  pp.  330,-1.      Though  some 

riod  to  be  reviewed.  progress  in  thought  may  he  distinct!? 

traced  before  that  time,*  I  shall  not  attempt  to  state  the  particulars  of 
it,  except  in  a  very  few  instances;  but  shall  speak  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
writers  as  a  body  whose  views  were  on  the  whole  harmonious. 

First,  then,  there  is  ample  and  redundant  evidence  that  they  all 
believed  the  ancient  manifestations  of  the  Deity  to  have  been  made 

Divine  manifestations  to  the  by  the  Son  of  God.     Proofs  of 

ancients,  made  by   Christ.  this,    from    Novation   and  Dr. 

Waterland,  have  already  been  given  in  the  Appendix  C  to  the  Appeal 
in  favour  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity  ;  f  and  for  the  further  satisfaction  of 
the  English  reader,  the  following  are  extracted  from  Dr.  Burton^ 
i%  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  ChristSt 
His  words  are  as  follows. 

"  Having  stated  that  all  the  early  Fathers  agreed  with  Justin  Martyr 
in  referring  these  manifestations  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament  to  God 
the  Son ;  I  must  interrupt  the  series  of  quotations  for  a  short  time  is 
order  to  prove  this  point:  but  the  instances  being  so  many  I  shall  oar/ 
mention  a  few  of  them,  marking  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  sad 
giving  references  to  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  in  which  these  interpreta- 
tions may  be  found." 

[Instead  of  copying  the  references  iu  full,  a  mere  initial,  or  a  small  put 
of  the  name,  is  given  here.  J.  means  Justin  Martyr,  I.  Irenaras,  Th. 
Theophilus,  CI.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ter.  Tertullian,  O.  Origen,  N.  No* 
vatian,  Cy.  Cyprian,  Co.  Council  of  Antioch.] 

"  It  was  Christ  who  talked  with  Adam,  Gsn.  iii.  8, 9.  where  the  penoa 
is  said  to  be  the  Lord  God.    Th.     Ter.    I. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  spoke  to  Noah,  Gin.  vi.  13.    I. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  went  down  to  confound  the  tongues  at  Babel,  Gas. 

xi.  5.  where  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  Lord.    J.    Ter.    N. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  "  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  Iemtkt 
Almighty  God."    Gen.  xvii.  1.      J.      CI. 

•  A  hint  of  one  particular  of  this  progress  has  been  given  on  pp.  334—7; 
another  on  p.  600.  n.  J.  See  also  Hagenbach's  History  of  Doctrines,  Sec.  66. 
Vol.  i.  p.  167. 

f  pp.  163—175. 

I  A  fdmilar  list,  containing  also  passages  of  a  later  date,  may  be  *een  is 
Dr.  Waterland's  Vindication,  under  Query  ii.  pp.  88 — 38. 
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I  "It  was  Christ  who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  appbn- 
jj  Gmv.  xviii.  1.  where  he  is  called  the  Lord,  and  the  Judge  of  ail  the  earth.  DIX  E. 
rjsu«5.    J.    Cl.    Ter.    0. 

**  It  was  Christ  who  rained  fire  upon  Sodom,  Gin.  xix.  24.   The  Fathers 
.-.  perticularly  mention  the  expression  "then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom 
~".  did  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord"    J.    I.    Ter. 
M  It  was  Christ  who  tempted  Abraham,  Gen.  xxii.    O.    Cy. 
M  It  was  Christ  who  appeared  to  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  13.,  when  the 
feraon  calls  himself  "  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac." 
]  X    Cl. 

M  It  was  Christ  who  spoke  to  Jacob  in  a  dream,  Gen.  xxxi.  1 1 ,  13.,  when 
"■  he  calls  himself  the  Qod  of  Bethel,  (see  Gen.  xxviii.  13;  19.)  J.  Cy.  N. 
M  It  was  Christ  who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxii.  24.,  where  it  is 
f  expressly  said  that  he  was  God.  v.  28,  30.  J.  I.  Cl.  Co. 
4*  "It  was  Christ  who  appeared  to  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxv.  1,  9.  (J.)  Justin 
-  seys  "he  is  called  God,  and  is  God,  and  will  be."    Cy. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  Exod.  iii.  2.,  where 
the  person  calls  himself  "  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
G*d  of  Jacob :  "  and  at  v.  14.  "/  am  that  I  am."    J.     I.     CL    Ter. 

M  It  was  Christ  who  said  to  Moses,  (Exod:  xx.  2.)  lJ  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt"    Cl. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  spoke  to  Moses,  Levit.  vi.  1.,  and  consequently 
who  delivered  the  whole  of  the  Law.    O. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  appeared  to  Joshua  near  Jericho,  Josh.  v.  14.    J. 

M  These  instances  might  be  multiplied  so  as  to  make  a  volume ;  but 
enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  show  that  all  the  Fathers  *  agreed  in 
entertaining  the  same  opinion.  I  again  repeat,  that  I  am  not  concerned 
to  inquire  into  the  soundness  of  this  opinion  :  but  the  Fathers,  who  held 
it,  could  not  have  believed  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  nor  even  an  angel : 
they  assert  over  and  over  again,  that  the  person  who  appeared  to  the  patri- 
archs could  not  be  an  angel,  because  he  is  called  God  and  Jehovah :  and 
they  as  expressly  assert  that  he  who  revealed  himself  as  God  and  Jehovah, 
was  not  the  Father,  but  the  Son.  See  Bull,  Defens.  Sect  IV.  3.,  and 
Waterland's  Works,  II.  p.  20."  t 

*  Dr.  B.  means,  of  course,  the  early  Fathers ;  see  p.  657.  ft.  t,  and  tho  first 
line  of  these  extracts,  p.  668.    The  later  Fathers  lapsed  into  other  views. 

t  Not  having  at  present  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  uniform  edition 
of  Dr.  Waterland's  collected  Works,  I  can  only  guess  that  the  passage  here 
referred  to,  is  what  has  been  copied  by  me  in  Appendix  C,  p.  1  /l.  It  must 
not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  Fathers  used  the  word  Jehovah ;  but  they, 
like  the  Apostles,  applied  to  the  Redeemer  passages  where  that  word  is  used 
in  the  He  Drew.  See  Dr.  Waterland's  remarks  on  Heb.  i.  10 — 12,  in  his 
Sermon  on  John  i.  3.  preached  at  Lady  Mover's  Lecture. 
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avpen-        Confirmations  might  be  added  from  other  modern  authors ;  •  but 
DIX  _?.'  >l  is  not  necessary.    For  the  above  statements  will  not  be  disputed  by 
any  one  who  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Christian 
antiquity. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  truth  in  question  was  not  only  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  but   that  in  their  system  it  was  fundamental. 
Semisck  well  observes,  "  Justin  considered  the  true  understanding 
This  accounted  a  fun-  "  of  Scripture  to  rest  on  the  Christo- 

damenlal      principle.  M  logical  mode  of  Tie  wing  it;  every 

"  scheme  of  biblical  interpretation  which  did  not  include  this  element 
"  appeared  to  him  essentially  erroneous :  "  t  and  elsewhere,  "  The 
"ancient  Church  attached  its  demonstration"  [of  the  divinity  of  the 
Redeemer]  "to  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Logos;"  J  which  "idea"  ii 
shown  in  the  present  Essay,  to  have  been  founded  on  his  visible 
manifestations,  miracles,  and  inspired  messages,  as  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  §  The  importance  attributed  to  it  may  be  seen  in 
many  passages  of  Iren&us,  to  some  of  which  references  are  given 
below. 


II.  In  a  few  passages  of  those  ancient  writers,  the  name  Christ  is 
given  to  the  divine  nature  of  the  Redeemer,  contemplated  as  be 

•  See  the  works  of  Bp.  Kaye.  On  Justin  Martyr,  2nd  Edit.  pp.  34,  35. 
61,  62.  On  Tertulliati,  2nd  Edit.  pp.  543,  644.  On  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
pp.  58,  65. 

The  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  have  lately  undergone  a  still  more  searching 
examination  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Semisch,  of  Trebnitz,  in  Silesia ;  of  whose 
elaborate  and  candid  work  an  English  translation  is  contained  in  Vols.  4J  and 
42  of  the  (  Edinburgh)  Biblical  Cabinet  This  author  remarks, u J  us  tin  •  * 
44  places  the  commencement  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  far  back  in  the 

44  patriarchal  f  age] he  makes  Christ  as  Logos  the  performer  of  the  Old 

4i  Testament  Theophanies he  supposes  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  which 

44  was  to  be  effected  by  his  personal  incarnation  to  have  been  unfolded  to  the 
44  world  through  tho  prophets,  and  hence  gives  to  Christ,  after  his  incarnation, 
44  only  the  part  of  an  interpreter  and  fulhller  of  Old  Testament  prophtcr." 
Vol.  i.  p.  203.  r    r     > 

These  works  are  mentioned  as  being  among  the  latest  and  the  most  learned 
on  this  subject.  To  refer  to  all  the  English  works  where  confirmations  may 
be  found,  would  be  a  task  as  endless  as  it  is  unnecessary. 

1    Vol.  i.  p.  333.  %  Vol.  ii. ;».  165. 

9  pp.  380,-1,  1DO— 493.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add  that  Scmixh 
accounts  in  a  different  way,  but  very  insufficiently,  for  the  prevalence  of  this 
idea. 

II  I  refer  to  Grabc1*  edition,  as  in  p.  470.  n.  •.    222 . .  33.    III.  1 1 .—301.  1 

25.     IV.  17. 
1  and  translated 
may  be  quoted 


II  j  reier  to  urattc'f  edition,  as  m  p.  470.  n.  m.    VT2 . .  33.    III.  1 1 .—301.  I 
33;    IV.  14.--302.  1.17.     IV.  14.— 303.  1.  25.     IV.  17.      Tn:ffn,  3U.  p.  434. 

307.  1.  1.     IV.  21.     This  passage  is  copied  and  translated  in  />.  631.  h.  I 

308.  I.  13.     IV.  22.— dec.  &c.  <fec.    Moie  may  be  quoted  hereafter. 
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existed,  or  as  he  was  manifested,  in  the  ages  before  his  incarnation,  appen- 
Bishop  Bull's  remark  to  this  effect,  is  given  in  the  note  below.'     It  p^  Jv 

•  As  Bp.  Bull's  treatise  is  in  the  Latin  language,  and  most  of  those  who 
would  be  benefited  by  giving  his  words  may  easily  refer  to  the  original  work, 
instead  of  copying,  I  translate  them,  for  the  benefit  of  a  more  numerous 
class,  who  I  hope  will  be  my  readers.  They  conclude  his  remarks  on  a  pas- 
sage of  Justin  Martyr's  Second  Apology,  (which  Bp.  Kaye  has  copied,  jy>.  9.  n. 
1,  68.  n.  1,  and  translated  on  />.  9,)  in  which  he  teaches  that  the  Deity  being 

the  most  ancient  of  beings,  has  no  proper  name. "  And  yet"  (says  Dr. 

Bull)  "  Justin  gives  the  name  of  Christ  to  his  Divinity,  as  if,  so  to  speak,  the 
Logos,  the  Son  of  God,  coexisting  with  the  Father,  and  from  eternity  emailing 
[  nascent]  from  him,  ( as  being  the  eternal  Radiance  of  the  eternal  Light,)  had 
then  possessed  the  name  of  Christ,  when  the  Father  formed  and  adorned  all 
things  by  his  instrumentality.  This  view  of  the  name  Christ,  indeed,  I  should 
myself  hardly  have  ventured  on ;  but  I  adduce  these  things  to  show  the  senti- 
ment of  Justin  concerning  the  divine  and  eternal  nature  of  the  Logos,  and  his 
being  (if  it  is  right  to  say  so)  without  a  name.  Although  also  others  of  the 
ancients  apply  the  sacred  name  of  Christ  to  his  Divine  nature ;  as  Caius  the 
Presbvter,  (apud  Photium  Cod.  48.)  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  (in  Oratione  36)." 
BulU'Dtfens.  Fid.  Nic:  Sect.  III.  Cap.  ii.  1.  *».  167. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  this  use  of  the  title  Christ  by  Justin,  occurs 
in  hi?  Fir»t  Apology,  (often  called  the  Second)  See,  81.  p.  95.  u.  where  he  says 
that  **  our  christ"  was  the  Speaker  in  Exon.  iii.  5.— See  also  the  other 
Apology,  p.  48.  c.  46.  d.  and  the  Dialogue  p,  267.  b.  303.  b.  367.  d,  e.  Another 
by  Tertullian  occurs  in  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,  c.  1 4,  in  this  sentence ; 
**  Nobis  oiunes  Scrip  tunc,  et  veteres  Christum  Dei.  et  novre  Filium  Dei  prapfi- 
niiuit."  p.  424.  "  He  is  exactly  declared  to  us  in  all  the  Scriptures ;  in  the 
Old,  as  the  Christ  of  God;  in  the  New,  as  the  Son  of  God."  Compare  the 
beginning  of  c.  11.  p.  416. 

In  Irenarus  this  use  of  the  word  Christ  is  very  seldom  found ;  and  where  it 
is*  the  language  seems  to  have  been  modified  by  that  current  among  enemies 
of  the  truth.  The  instances  are, p.  219.  1. 11,  13.  III.  11.  -246.  1.  16.  III. 
30.-~ln  p.  438.  1.  27.  V.  26.— treating  of  Antichrist*  and  alluding  to  the 
words  of  Paul*  (2  Thess.  ii.  4.)  "shewing  himself  that  he  is  God,'*  lie  has 
"tentans  semetipsum  Christum  ostendere,"  *  trying  to  show  himself  to  he 
Christ.'  This  change  of  the  word  both  shows  hi.*  conviction  that  Christ 
might  be  used  as  a  Divine  title  ;  and,  as  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  mentioned 
in  the  same  sentence,  that  the  Divine  Person  anciently  manifested  in  that 
Temple  rightly  bore  that  title.  It  is  found  again  in  the  next  page,  439. 1 .  28. 
in  the  same  sense. 

Two  passages  of  Tertullian  compared,  show  his  readiness  to  use  Christ  as  a 
divine  title,     Burton,  123. 

This  use  of  the  word  Christ  is  found  several  times  in  the  treatise  of  Novatian 
De  Trin.;  viz.  in  ch.  xvi.  after  John  xvii.  6.  Ed.  Jackson,  1 728. p.  1 23 ;  in  the  end 
of  chapters  xviii.  xix.  and  xxii.  pp.  147,  168,-9,  179:  and  less  clearly  in  a  few 
pages  of  ch.  xiv.  102—106.  It  is  seen  still  more  remarkably  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius ;  see  also  his  Demonstr.  Evan. 
Lib.  i.  c.  v.  p.  10.  n.  also  JL.iv.  c.  16.  p.  194,  b,  c.  and  the  title  of  c.  6.  in  thar 
Book,  Cp.  163,  d  )  of  which  a  translation  was  given  in  Appendix  C  to  the  Ap- 
peal, p.  172,  In  reading  Origen,  whose  works  I  am  very  far  from  having 
thoroughly  examined,  I  have  not  found  any  clear  instance  of  its  occurrence. 

In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  we  have "  John  the  herald  of  the  Word 

exhorted  them  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  God  the  Christ:''  (Cohort,  ad 
Gent.  c.  1.  Burton,  71,)  and  in  alluding  to  2  Con.  xL  2,  ho  mentions  as  the 
husband,  the  Almighty  God,  implying  that  Christ,  used  by  the  Apostle,  was  an 
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appen-  must  be  owned,  however,  that  this  use  of  the  title  Christ,  is  not 
D^_ ;  accompanied  with  any  very  express  reference  to  the  Oracular  Pre- 
"  Christ"  used  as  sence,  nor  often  to  the  ancient  visible  manx- 

a    divine   title.  festations :  and  of  those  early  applications 

of  the  tide  to  the  Oracular  Presence,  which  are  proved  in  the  thud 
Section  of  this  Essay,  *  there  is  no  clear  trace,  I  beliere,  to  be  found 
in  the  Fathers,  f 

equipollent  term.  Clem.  Peedag.  III.  7-  Burton*  86.  See  also  a  patnge  of 
Dionysius  Alexandrinu*f  Burton,  320. 

The  little  attention  given  by  the  Fathers  to  the  higher  sense  of  the  word 
Christ,  may  be  seen  in  the  passages  where  they  professedly  explain  it ;  (e.  g. 

hcnitusi  213.  2.  31 ;  III.  10. 246.  1.  25.    111.  20.—)  and  in  their  wfflinff- 

ness  to  adopt  the  mistake  of  the  heathen,  who  confounded  the  Greek  worm 
CAmstos  Anointed,  and  c  An  Estop,  good,  meek,  gentle.  See  Justin  M.  p.  55.  a. 
and  the  beginning  of  B.  i.  of  Theoph.  ad  AutoL  p.  69.  b.  77.  b  ;  also  Burton,  72. 

*  pp.  103—205. 

t  On  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  it  from  some  passages  is 
truly  remarkable.  In  his  Dialogue  with  Tryvho%  Justin  quotes  Pa,  xnv.  of 
wliich,  according  to  the  scheme  of  interpretation  propounded  in  this  Essay,  tat 
most  natural  application  in  primarily  to  the  Oracular  Presence  accompanying 
the  Ark,  when  it  was  brought  in  a  solemn  national  procession,  into  the  newly 
built  Temple,  on  the  day  of  its  consecration;  (pp.  275—278)  and  a  mow 
distant,  but  fur  more  elevated  and  important  application  is  to  the  Incarnate 
Redeemer,  ascending  to  glory,  and  entering  the  city  and  palace  of  his  Father 
above,  (pp.  203— 206.  003— W)6.)  Justin  tells  Trypho  that  the  Jewish 
interpreters  said  that  the  psalm  "  related  to  Solomon,  when  he  brought  up  the 
Tabernacle  of  witness  into  the  Temple  which  he  had  built;"  (Justin.  Opp. 
Colon.  KiHO.  p.  254.  i:.  Burton,  26.)  without  once  mentioning  the  Ark.  of 
which  far  more  is  said  in  each  of  the  two  inspired  narratives  of  that  transaction, 
thnn  of  the  tabernacle,  (  1  Kings  viii.  1  —  11,  21.  2  Chron.  v.  2 — 10.  ri.  11.) 
and  without  the  smallest  allusion  to  the  Oracular  Presence.  This  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  mind  observed  elsewhere. 
( pp.  409.  410.  459—  463.  4  75,  6.)  Those  commentators  were  probably  aware 
that  there  was  an  older  interpretation,  from  which  they  wished  to  lead  off  the 
people'*  minds,  and  which  had  applied  the  ode  to  the  time  indeed,  but  nut  to 
the  prrwn  of  Solomon,  and  to  the  Divine  Presence  anciently  manifested  in  the 
Mosairk  Tabernacle :  but  not  to  the  boards  and  gold  of  it. 

JnMiu  shows  his  contempt  for  the  Jewish  gloss  in  the  following  word*: 
"  Any  man.  be  he  who  he  may.  will  confess  that  neither  concerning  Solomon, 
who  wa<  truly  a  glorious  king,  nor  concerning  the  Tabernacle  of  witness, 
would  any  of  those  who  stood  at  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  have 
dared  to  say.  Who  i<*  this  King  of  glory:  v  (/».  256.  c,  n.)  But  he  applies  the 
passage  exclusively  to  the  ascension  of  the  Incarnate  Redeemer,  (p.  265.  a.  c.) 
without  any  indication  that  the  idea  of  the  Oracular  Presence  I. ad  ever 
entered  his  mind.  That  Justin  could  come  so  near  to  this  idea  without  noticing 
it.  mav  show  how  little  attention  was  often  given  to  it  in  his  time.  Similar 
inattention  appears  in  p.  SG0.  k.  361.  d.  Vet  see  Justin,  p.  357.  d — n,  whew 
the  Ark  is  distinctly  mentioned:  and  from  his  quotation  just  after  of  Ps.  xxiv. 
7.  it  may  be  wfrrretl  that  he  believed  a  Divine  Presence  accompanied  it.  and 
that  this  presence  was  not  the  Father's,  but  the  Son's. 

Another  instance  of  such  omission  in  a  later  age,  we  have  in  a  passage  nf 
r.usvbius  (  referred  to  in  the  note  ending  on  p.  200.— Demonstr.  Evan.  L.  iv.  e, 
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III.    An  acknowledgment  nearly  similar,  must  be  made  concern-  api-en- 
ing  the  padayogial*  method  of  instruction.      Of  its  having  been  ^™J?"t 
practiced  in  the  first,  or  in  any  succeeding  age,  the  indications  in  the 
remaining  works  of  the  Fathers  are  Indistinct  traces  of  the 

few  and  doubtful.    The  eager  contro-  *  Pcedagogial '  method. 

versies,  and  the  cruel  persecutions  of  those  times,  left  the  Christian 
teachers  little  opportunity  to  pursue  either  that  or  any  other  regular 
system  of  instruction. f  There  are  however  a  few  traces  of  the  for- 
mer existence  of  some  such  method.  Mosheim  has  summed  up  their 
testimony  in  the  extract  copied  below. }    Indications  of  it  may  be  seen 


JL6.  p.  191,  c.  d.  192,  a.)  where  he  taken  distinct  notice  of  1  Sam.  ii.  35,  a 
place  of  prime  importance  in  proving  the  ancient  higher  meaning  of  the  word 
Christ.  He  makes  not  the  slightest  mention  of  Zadok  and  his  descendants, 
whose  elevation  was  plainly  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy ;  (see  p.  198.)  but 
understands  it  as  a  prediction  of  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  alto- 
gether, and  the  introduction  of  every  member  of  the  New  Testament  Church 

to  a  priesthood  under  the  Redeemer. 1  know  not  whether  some  divine 

before  his  time,  might  not  have  been  led  to  this  interpretation  by  meditating 
on  Ezek.  xl.  46.  xliii.  19.  xliv.  15.  xlviii.  11.  But  no  hint  of  this  is  given 
by  Eusebius. 

•  p.  630. 

t  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  degree  of  establishment  and  widely 
extended  belief  which  Christianity  had  obtained  in  the  Second  Century,  would 
igreatly  modify  the  work  of  an  instructer ;  as  now,  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
doctrines  generally  diffused  through  our  own  country,  renders  it  unnecessary 
and  even  impossible  to  proceed  in  the  padagogial  method  exactly  as  the  Apos- 
-fles  did.  With  what  degree  of  closeness  their  plans  ought  to  have  been  copied 
in  the  Second  Century,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain :  but  Divine  guidance 
is  promised  to  those  who  humbly  supplicate  it,  that  they  may  make  a  proper 
use  of  these,  in  the  Nineteenth. 

X  The  part  of  Mosheim' s  note  which  describes  a  method  nearly  identical, 
is  as  follows. 

44  Another  species  of  secret  discipline  had  relation  to  those  whom  the 
Christians  were  desirous  of  rescuing  from  the  dominion  of  superstition,  and 
initiating  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  With  these  they  found  it  necessary 
to  proceed  somewhat  cautiously,  lest,  by  a  premature  communication  of  the 
truth,  their  minds  might  receive  impressions  unfavourable  to  the  Christian 
religion.  They  therefore  observed  at  the  first  a  total  silence  with  regard  to 
the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Scripture  respecting  the  person,  merits,  and 
functions  of  Christ;  as  well  as  those  other  mysteries,  to  the  right  comprehend- 
ing of  which  the  human  mind  is  of  itself  unequal ;  and  confined  themselves 
wholly  to  such  things  as  right  reason  points  out  concerning  the  Deity,  the 
nature  of  man,  and  his  duties.  When  these  had  been  sufficiently  inculcated, 
and  suitably  received,  and  not  before,  they  proceeded  to  points  of  a  higher  and 
more  abstruse  nature.  Respecting  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians  in  re- 
gard to  this,  the  leader  will  find  a  notable  passage  in  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  Patrum  Apostolic,  torn.  i.  p.  280,  281.  In  either  of 
these  species  of  secret  discipline  there  should  seem  to  have  been  nothing  at 
which  any  one  of  an  impartial  and  well-informed  mind  can  take  any  serious 
offence.    Entirely  distinct  from  these,  there  existed  another  species  of  secret 
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.%1'PEN-  in  the   writings  of  Irenarns,*  Ttrlullian,\  Sovatiann  {  (author*  the 
Di x   K. 

disci] dine,  which  regarded  Christians  alone,  and  had  respect,  in  part,  to  tb* 
catechumens,  or  those  who  had  not  yet  been  received  into  the  church,  and  in 
part  to  the  regular  members  ol"  the  chnrch."  •  •  •  •  V idol *#  translation 
of  Mosheiin's"  Comm.  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians  before  Constantine  the 
(ireat ;  Vol.  ii.  (1-13;.  pp.  162,  1G3.  Note  appended  to  the  words  Dixipli** 
A  mini,  in  p.  ICO.     Cent.  II.  xxxiv. 

•  irenefu*  frequently  mentions  with  remarkable  distinctness  the  mode  in 
which  the  Apostles  instructed  the  Jews,  and  that  in  which  they  tausht  uV 
(i  entiles.  In  speaking  of  the  former  he  gives  to  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jen*, 
and  in  describing  the  latter,  to  the  doctrine  of  One  Creator,  anl  the  future 
judgment,  that  prominence  which  is  proved  from  Scripture  in  this  Essay,  to 
have  been  given  in  their  instructions.  He  states  at  some  length  the  cause  of 
this  difference,  in  p.  340.  1.  24,  <fcc.  IV.  41.  and  in  another  passage  is  un- 
derstood by  his  anuotator  to  refer  to  some  former  work,  now  lost,  in  which  be 
had  traced  Paul's  mode  of  instruction,  by  comparing  his  discourses  in  ths 
Acts,  with  his  Epistles ;  (230.  1.  27.  III.  12.)  the  very  tine  of  research  adopted 
in  this  Essay,  ana  which  appears  to  have  been  greatly  neglected  from  the  tinv 
of  Ircnaus,  down  to  the  present.  The  other  passages  are  207-  2.  25,  30, 4e. 
III.  5.-227.  1-  17,  to  228.  1.  34.  III.  12.— 232.  1.  12.  III.  12.— 233,  1.  *>. 
111.13. 

He  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  perfect  or  thoroughly  instructed,  whoa 
ho  also  often  calls  spiritual,  (spiritaks  J  {237.  2.  24.  III.  15. — Arc.)  but  does  not 
use  these  terms  with  a  rigid  uniformity  of  application.  Tn  some  places  he 
seems  to  speak  of  these,  as  if  all  were  such  wno,  on  or  after  the  memorable 
Pentecost,  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  incarnate,  especially  if  making 
evident  progress  in  piety.     227. 1.  4,  27.  HI.  12.-407,2.  2,  13.  V.  6.-411. 

1.  31;  2.  1G.  V,  9.— 413.  1.  23;  2.  32.  V.  10.— In  onepassage  he  applies  these 
terms  to  those  who  had  received  some  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit    406. 

2.  20.  V.  G. In  other  places  he  seems  to  intimate  that  perji'vti'in  included  a 

much  more  comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  div.ne  dispensations 
than  many  of  the  Pentecostal  converts  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  at  their 

bantism.      231.  2.  31.  III.  12. 343.  .   3,  to  2.  13.   IV.  43. 3G4.  2.  13. 

l\  .  GG. — An  important  part  of  this  last  named  passage  is  copied  on  p.  192. 
which  should  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  previous  brief  chapters  from  the 
52m/,  in  all  which  the  current  subject  is  the  elevation  of  the  truly  spiritual 
disciple  above  the  errours  of  the  simple,  and  the  arts  of  cunning  sr-dacers. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  none  of  these  uses  of  the  word  pn  /» «7ion  accord? 
any  more  with  the  view  copied  from  Dr.  Arnold  on  p.  594.  «.  t+.  than  wi:h 
the  views  advanced  in  this  Es<ay.  Though  they  may  not  amount  to  a  full 
continuation  of  these  in  all  particulars,  they  agree  with  them  in  several  point*; 
and  especially,  they  show  the  great  attention  Mill  paid  in  the  Churcn  U*  4 
certain  stage  of  progress  which  was  called  becoming  spiritual. 

In  p.  378.  .  15.  IV.  74.  it  is  intimated  that  the  Louos,  by  his  humilianou 
as  man,  adapted  himself  to  the  infantile  state  of  men's  minds;  which  a*n*e* 
with  tin:  >tatemout  educed  in  pp.  55 1 — 571,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  iii  uV 
/'f/-r/f/#/<j;/ffi/  system,  the  Lord's  human  nature,  and  his  history  and  character  as 
«  man  were  taught  long  before  bis  ancient  manifestations  and  his  Divinity. 

No  \alid  option  can  be  founded  upon  the  passage  in  ;>.  200.  2.  24.  II.  3. 
—  The  author  is  there  refuting  the  pretences  of  certain  heretick*.  wlrt 
ilTinn»>d  that  they  wore  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  which  wa>  no'  Co::- 
■  •lined  in  the  writing  imw  received  as  canonical;  (200.  1.  17.  II.  2.j  MT 
A-irhiiiii  .»nv  n-li-rence  in  that  passage  to  the  order  in  which  the  Apostle-  LiU-rb". 
The  iniilm  t|,..y  wi.,1,..  ,„  J,,  ;,ny  «,ber  attempt  to  asciitain  fruiii  thi-ir  letti's. 
■it hex  ihit<u  .my  mi  her  knowledge. 
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latest  of  whom  flourished  within  two  centuries  of  the  first  propagation  appen- 
dix E. 

t  There  is  a  celebrated  passage  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  Tertullian' s 
treatise  against  Praxeas,  concerning  which  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  remarks  that  it 
M  certainly  involves  great  difficulty."  Scr.  Test.  III.  424,-5.  It  rt  copied  and 
translated  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wilson,  in  his  Illustration,  $c.  ( 1838.)  p.  814,  and  with 
some  slight  difference*  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  Scr.  Test.  III.  424,-5.  It  is 
noticed  also  at  some  length  by  Bp.  Kaye,  in  his  work  on  Tertullian,  ch.  vii. 
pp.  530—532.  While  1  readily  admit  that  the  remarks  of  these  able  writers 
greatly  abate  the  difficulty,  I  venture  to  inquire  whether  it  may  not  be  reduced 
•till  further,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  Scriptural  evidence  of  the 
Pttdagogial  System  of  instruction ;  and  whether  this  circumstance  will  not 
involve  a  considerable  probability  that  that  gradual  method  of  Christian 
institution  was  still  in  use  in  the  close  of  the  Second  Century.  He  speaks  of 
some  whom  he  calls  simple  ("simplices")  and  of  some,  either  the  same  or 
different  persons,  whom  ho  calls  '  vn informed  and  ignorant,  (imprudentes  et 
idiots)  who  always  constitute  the  greater  part  of  believers,*  who  shrink  with 
awe  from  receiving  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  ''expavescunt  ad  oeconomiam." 
Might  not  these  be  persons  instructed  only  about  as  far  as  the  Thessalonians 
were,  when  Paul  wrote  to  them,  (pp.  656-— 571.)  and  who  felt  a  reluctance, 
which  might  in  a  little  time  be  overcome,  to  advance  further  in  the  knowledge 
of  Christian  truths  ?  I  propose  this  as  a  query,  because  I  have  not  had  time 
to  examine  the  other  writings  of  Tertullian  sufficiently  to  ascertain  whether 
other  passages  will  contradict  or  confirm  this  supposition.  The  sentence  in 
the  same  treatise,  c.  12.  beginning,  u  Ignorantes  enim  a  primordio— (p.  417*) 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  it. 

X  The  treatise  of  Novatian  on  the  Trinity  contains  in  the  first  eight  chap* 
ten,  a  very  eloquent  and  deeply  reverential  view  of  the  Deity  as  creator  and 
ruler  of  all  things.  Some  parts  are  exceedingly  like  the  striking  passage  by 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  referred  to  in  p.  655.  n.  ".  Among  other  titles  he  gives 
him  those  of  Father  and  Parent ;  but  in  this  part  says  nothing  whatever  of  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  Supreme  Essence.  He  even  uses  words  uttered  by 
the  Son,  simply  as  expressing  the  grandeur  of  the  invisible  Deity.     See  the 

2 notation  of  Exon.  xii.  14.  in  c.  iv.  p.  35.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
hapter,  he  makes  the  first  mention  of  the  Redeemer,  thus :  *'  The  same  rule 
of  truth  teaches  us  to  believe,  after  the  Father,  also  in  the  Son  of  God,  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Lord  our  God,  but  Son  of  God ;— of  this  God,  who  is  the  One  and 
only  [Deity],  namely  the  Maker  of  all  things,  as  hath  already  been  declared." 
p.  68.  He  speaks  of  him  as  promised  in  many  passages  which  he  quotes 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  brought  to  view  m  the  New ;  closing  a  long 
series  of  quotations  with  Ps.  ii.  8.  lxxii.  1.  ex.  1.  as  foretelling  his  enthrone- 
ment and  reign,  but  without  asserting  his  divinity.  In  ch.  x.  he  commences  a 
refutation  of  heretical  opinions  concerning  Christ,  appealing  with  great  force, 
and  profound  reverence,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ilis  order  is  instructive. 
First,  he  refutes  those  who  said  that  Christ  was  sent  by  some  other  Deity 
than  the  Creator  of  the  world ;  (pp.  67 — 71*)  next,  those  who  said  he  had  not 
a  real  body,  but  was  only  a  phantom.  (71 — 76.)  In  this  part  (p.  74.)  is  the 
first  mention  of  his  superiour  nature,  in  the  words  of  John  i.  14.  which  is 
quoted  not  so  much  to  prove  that  he  is  divine,  as  that  he  had  a  real  human 
body.  kThc  Word  was  m^de  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.1  In  ch.  xi.  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  confutation  of  those  who  held  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man ;  which 
is  continued  through  several  chapters  before  he  begins  to  exhibit  in  ch.  xvii — 
xix.  the  series  of  the  Son's  ancient  manifestations.  From  this  part  several  ex- 
tracts are  given  in  Appendix  fC]  to  the  Appeal,  pp%  164 — 168.  Ch.  xxii.  is 
occupied  by  an  exposition  of  Phil.  ii.  6 — 11.  agreeing  on  the  whole  with  that 

given  in  pp.  542,-3  of  this  Essay.    Thus  his  real  humanity,  his  incarnate 
istory,  and  his  fulfilment  of  prophecy  are  first  taught,  and  afterward  his 
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appem-  of  the  Gospel  among  Gentiles;  in  Clement  of  Alexandria;  *  probablr, 
P^  _  '  also,  in  others  of  the  Ante-Xicenc  fathers,  f 

ancionl  manifestations  and  glorious  divinity.  Of  the  very  elevated  character  of 
thin  truth  Novatian  shows  his  deep  and  reveient  impression,  by  calling  it  **tam 
magnum  sacram^tntn/'  (p.  190.)  and44 Hoc  atassimum  atque  reconditnm 
sacramentniTu''  (p.  185.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  stated  till  the 
ck$r  of  his  treatise,     r.  x-xxi. 

The  reader  has  only  to  turn  back  to  pp.  555,-6.  571 ,  673,  680,  592,-3, 6S0 
of  this  Essay,  to  see  how  much  this  agrees  with  the  p*dagogial  method  of 
initiation. 

Though  Novatian  nowhere  mentions  the  apoetolick  order  of  instructing 
converts*  his  own  instructions  are  arranged  in  a  method  agreeing  well  win  it: 
which,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  his  own  good  judgment,  or  of  some 
traditional  knowledge  of  the  ptttlagogial  method,  is  a  confirmation,  to  a  snail 
extent  at  least,  of  what  is  advanced  concerning  it  in  thu  Essay. 

*  It  appears  from  the  lucid  account  of  his  writings  by  the  Bp.  of  Lincoln, 
that  he  frequently  speaks  of  the  progress  of  individual  Christiana,  in  each  a  war 
as  I  think  cannot  well  be  accounted  for,  without  tracing  it  in  putt  to  a  tradi- 
tional knowledge  that  the  Apostolick  method  of  imparting  Christian  truths 
was  carefully  graduated,  in  several  particulars  according  to  the  view  given  in 
this  Essay,  of  the  jktdagoqinl  method.  I  might  copy  many  parages ;  bat 
content  myself  with  referring  to  the  following  pages  of  that  valuable  work, 
published  in  1835 ;  where  this  is  indicated  either  by  some  brief  expression,  or 
some  more  extended  statement.  See  pp.  (51,-2.  54.)  68.  105.  114.  121.131 
138.  161.  1G4.  160.  169.  174.  183.#  184.*  187. 193.  198.*  213.  215.*  216.  219. 
239.241,3.  244.  246.*  263.  (260.)  422.  424.  427-  428.  431.  437.  444.  The 
asterisks  denote  pages  worthy  of  special  attention. 

To  these  references,  I  append  the  following  sentences  from  Dr.  Bwrio* 
and  Mr.  Conybcnre.  The  former  remarks,  "Clement  of  Alexandria  ha* 
described  the  progress  of  a  Christian  from  faith  to  knowledge,  and  from 
knowledge  to  charity,  bv  which  he  means  the  practical  exercise  of  all  Christian 
graces."  C/.'wi.  Strom.  VII.  10.  Burton,  94.  The  latter  says,  *•  The  princi- 
pal extant  works  of  Clemens  consist  of  three  consecutive  compositions,  intended 
for  the  use  of  persons  considered  in  three  different  stages  of  progress,  with 
regard  to  the  Christian  life. 

J .     Inquirers  not  yet  decided  convert*. 

2.  Catechumens,  or  the  young  in  the  faith,  requiring  progressive  instruction. 

3.  Confirmed,  advanced,  and,  as  it  were  adult  Christians. 

We  shall  find  comparatively  little  that  will  strike  us  as  ob- 
jectionable in  the  earliest  and  mast  elementary;  and.. our  favourable  opinion 
will  probably  decline  in  exact  proportion  with  our  advance  to  those  professing 
a  higher  character.''     Hampton  Tortures/or  1839.  pp.  193,-4. 

t  In  the  Epistle,  preserved  among  the  writings  of  Justin  Af.,  by  in 
unknown  author  in  the  Second  Century,  addressed  to  Dio</nctus.  a  person  who 
desired  information  concerning  Christianity,  the  writer,  who  was  evidently  t 
man  of  vigorous  thought  and  holy  feeling,  proceeds  according  to  the  p*dag*fi*l 
method ;  inasmuch  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Old  Testament  manifestation!, 
or  any  of  the  Divine  preparations  for  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  :  (p.  499.  *. 
Semhrh,  I.  203—6.)  and  his  mention  of  the  Ancient  Scriptures  w  brief.  p.50t 
a.  lie  does  however  speak  of  the  Son  of  God  in  very  elevated  terms,  as  sfr 
penour  to  ail  the  intelligences  that  have  power  in  earth  or  heaven,  being  uV 
Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things;  p.  498,  c,  o.  as  does  also  Justin  M.  in  h» 
Apologies.  There  is  a  brief  mention  of  the  future  coming  of  the  IahA  to 
judgment;  but  a  chasm  in  the  manuscript  has  prevented  our  knowing  wh»t 
•nwe  he  inserted  on  this  rousing  topick.  />.  499.  a.     On  the  whole  the  Epifrit 
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IT.    Of  the  general  plan  of  the  ancient  dispensations,  wherein  the  appen- 
Tirst  Person  was  usually  represented  as  dwelling  in  the  heavens,  and  ^^Lf1; 

to  Diognetas  agrees  with  oar  conclusions  concerning  the  Apostolick  method 
of  instructing  Gentiles. 

.  A  more  foil  agreement  may  be  seen  in  the  Ociavius  of  Minucius  Felix 
(written  a  few  years  before  or  after  A.D.  200.  Dr.  Burton  says  210,)  inasmuch 
a*  he  "does  not  go  beyond  the  negative  definition,  that  Jesus  was  more  than  a 
mm  ;  generally  speaking  we  find  m  his  writings  little  or  nothing  of  positive 
Christology.  Octav.  29.  §  2,  3.  ( comp.  with  9.  6.)"  Hagcnbach's  History  of 
Doctrines,  tr.  by  Buck.  Edin.  1546.  Vol.  I.  p.  166.  He  is  diffuse  on  the  topic ks 
of  creation  and  providence,  and  the  folly  of  the  reigning  idolatry ;  (Acts  xiv. 
Xvii.)  and  from  the  speeches  of  both  the  Heathen  and  the  Christian  Advocate, 
it-appears  that  the  predicted  conflagration  of  the  universe,  the  general  resur- 
rection, and  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  were  inculcated  among  the  first 
Christian  lessons  to  the  Heathen.  Minuc.  F.  Octav,  Lu<jd.  Batav.  1672.  pp. 
•6— 106,  320—333.     In  this  edition  the  passage  above  quoted,  is  pp.  280,-1. 

So  Justin  M.  also  in  both  his  Apologies  passes  immediately  from  the 
mention  of  the  Logos  as  Creator,  or  as  adored  by  Christians,  to  his  incarnation. 
jp.  44.  e.  61.  d.  In  other  places  he  refers  summarily  to  the  train  of  his  ancient 
manifestations  and  predictions,  pp.  73.  a.  b.  96.  b.  96.  a.  Yet  both  the  fewness 
and  the  nature  of  his  quotations,  from  the  O.  T.  in  his  Apologies  form  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  their  abundance  and  significance  in  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho.  Justin's  references  to  the  tenets  of  Plato,  (pp.  51.  u.  66.  d.)  make  it 
m  some  degree  probable  that  when  he  freely  declared  to  heathens  the  Christian 
belief  concerning  the  Logos,  he  thought  them  prepared  to  receive  it  by  their 
regard  to  that  philosophy.  Perhaps  also  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
may  have  been  influenced  by  this  consideration. — There  is  a  celebrated  passage 
of  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue  with  Trypho ,  p.  267*  E.  Burton,  27.  of  which  a 
copy  and  translation  is  given  by  Dr.  Waterland,  Importance  of  the  Trinity, 
U34.  Ch.  vi.  pp.  282—290.,  by  Mr.  \\\  Wilson,  pp.  113,-4.,  by  Dr.  J.  Pye 
Smith,  S.  T.  HI.  423,  and  by  Bp.  Kaye3  p.  61,-2.  which  with  the  context 
■hows,  us  Dr.  S.  observes,  that  "Justin  regarded  it  as  far  better  to  be  a 
Christian  of  this  defective  kind  "  [  believing  only  his  human  nature]  "  than  to 
continue  in  Judaism  or  heathenism."  Bp.  K.  remarks  "  The  passage  is  not 
without  difficulty." — May  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  difficulty  is  m  some 
degree  abated,  by  the  view  of  the  padagogial  method  presented  in  this  Essay  ? 
If  so,  the  view  itself  will  be  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  that  circumstance. 

The  following  sentence  by  Dionysius  Romanus,  ( though  there  is  a  slight 
difference  in  the  word  rendered  spiritual,)  is  in  striking  agreement  with  this 
Ktsay.  p.  613.  "  And  why  should  I  discuss  this  matter  more  at  length  to  you 
who  are  spiritual,  and  clearly  understand  the  absurdities  which  arise  from 
calling  the  Son  a  creature  f  Athanas.  Opp.  ( 1686)  1.  276.  Burton,  324. 

Observe  also  the  words  in  Burton,  329. — **  he  will  explain  by  degrees  that 
he  ^Christ]  is  the  only  God." 

The  passage  quoted  from  Eusebius  and  Clement  A.  an  p.  623.  n.  *.  is  plainly 
m  agreement  with  what  has  been  advanced  in  this  Essay  concerning  the 
pttdagogial  method :  and  so  also  are  several  passages  from  various  authors 
quoted  bv  Mr.  IV.  Wilson  in  ch.  xx.  of  his  Illustration;  pp.  312,-3.  316,  Ac. 
The  distinction  between  faith  and  knowkdge  current  in  the  third  century, 
differed,  no  doubt,  considerably  from  that  recognised  by  the  Apostles,  between 
the  incipient  belief  of  gentile  converts  and  their  '  w  til  knowing,'  ( p.  624  n.  t.) 
or  *  perfection.'  Hut  a  vigorous  examination  of  the  whole  subject  may  perhaps 
show  that  the  distinction  current  in  the  later  of  these  periods  is  only  a  modifi- 
cation of  what  had  prevailed  in  the  former.  I  content  myself,  however,  with 
thus  briefly  indicating  this  line  of  research ;  it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  <>\% 
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appen-  the  Second  as  frequently  manifested  to  men  upon  earth ; #  and  of 
D^  J^;  the  gradual  advance  of  the  ancient  Church  in  knowledge,  preparatory 
to  the  coming  of  the  Incarnate  Mediator,  f  these  are  clear  and  forcible 
statements,  strikingly  accordant  with  the  scheme  of  Biblical  interpre- 
tation advocated  in  this  Essay.  As  specimens,  the  following  passages 
are  given  from  Iretutus  and  Tertullian. 

The  former  says:  "The  Son,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Father,  performs  aD 
things  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  [of  the  world] ;  and  without  bin 
none  can  know  God.  For  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  is  [imparted  by] 
the  Son :  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  is  in  the  Father,  and  is  revealed 

have  leisure,  or  some  other  necessary  advantages,  for  its  successful  proseearion. 

Since  the  ubove  was  written,  a  work  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  by  Mr. 
Radcliffe,  Rector  of  Limehouse,  has  come  into  my  hauds.  From  this  I  coot 
the  following  from  Basil  (  Mr.  R.  says)  "Bishop  #/  Scleueii,  Orat.  ix.  on  tor 
reason  why  Moses  did  not  more  clearly  preach  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity to  the  Jew*."  (Is  not  this- Basil  of  Carsaroa,  who  died  A.D.  379 :)  Though 
he  lived  not  in  the  Ante-Nicene  period,  and  his  remarks  relate  to  Mom. 
rather  than  to  Christian  instructed,  they  have  a  very  evident  bearing  on  tbf 
subject  in  hand. 

'•  It  was  not  yet  the  proper  time  to  preach  the  Trinity :  he  could  not  vet 
preach  the  persons :  up  to  this  period  he  feeds  the  babes  in  understanding  witfe 
the  milk  of  divine  knowledge:  lie  was  satisfied  with  the  simple  doctrine  of 
Godhead ;  expounding  to  them  that  the  nature  of  Godhead  was  one,  in  order 
that  he  might  banish  from  the  soul  the  whole  multitude  of  gods.  For  the  fint 
rudiment  of  the  knowledge  of  Godhead  was  sufficient  for  those  who  w«* 
rescued  from  such  errour.  For  this  reason,  having  taught  the  unity  of  thv 
nature,  he  deferred  for  a  time  to  teach  the  trinity  of  persons :  for  an  obstinate 
temper  of  mind  is  unfavourable  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  For  he  i? 
afraid  lest,  if  lie  taught  a  trinity  of  godhead,  he  may  be  understand  as  preaching 
mauy  several  gods  among  the  Jews :  he  leads  therefore,  his  hearers  on  so  tar 
hy  enigmas  only,  and  stops  when  within  a  little  distance  of  opening  the  toll 

blaze  ol  light.'' %Thr  runf'tssion  v/our  Christian  Faith,  rummonly  railed  the 

Cm  J  of  St .  Athanasius,  illustrated  S'c-     By  the  Rrv.  John  Radrliflc   M.A.  \' 
London ,  1844.'    pp.  5  7,  59. 

♦  /»/».  194,-5.  2G0,-1  355.  380.  393.  397.  434.  4S6— 500. 

t  pp.  213,-4.  2ti2,-3.  280.  282.  317.  355.  3b0,-l.  393.  This  idea  of  & 
education  of  the  Church  for  the  liberty  it  enjoys  uuder  the  Gospel,  is  plainly 
taught  by  Paul  in  Gai..  iv.  1 — ?.  And  1  would  add  the  inquiry,  which  thoss 
who  have  a  better  acquaintance  with  ancieut  literature  may  perhaps  answer, 
whether  thi*.  passage  by  Paul,  be  not  the  most  nncicut  oiu-  in  m-i's/ccy,  •■!  *&} 
writer,  in  which  the  cheering  idea  of  a  progression  for  the  good  of  man  from 
ago  to  age.  m  intimated  ?  The  ancients  seem  to  have  been  ready  to  atcouct 
fhf  human  race  as  retrt'yradmtj  rather  than  advancing  from  infancy  "to  maturity. 
Rvery  classical  scholar  will  remember  the  legend  of  the  Four>\ir»»s.  tin  (i'oiW.* 
S'h-cr.  BrnznK  and  Imn  ago  ;  and  Horace's  stanza, 

Dumnosn  quid  uon  iunninuit  dies  ? 
.Etas  paretitum  pejor  avis  tulit 

Nos  nequiores,  inox  daturos 
Progeuiem  vitiosiorem. 
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ftroogh  the  Son.  And  therefore  the  Lord  said,  Xo  one  knoweth  the  Son,  appes- 
Kteapt  the  Father,  neither  the  Father,  except  the  Son,  and  they  to  whom*-  0IJt  J*" 
iter  the  Son  may  reveal  him,  *  Now  lmay  reveal  him'  is  not  said  merely 
with  reference  to  the  future,  as  if  the  Word  then  began  to  manifest  the 
Father,  when  he  waa  born  of  Mary ;  but  it  is  used  with  a  general  refer- 
ence  to  every  period  of  time,  f  For  from  the  beginning,  the  Son  tending 
Us  own  creation,  reveals  to  all  the  Father ;  to  the  persons  whom  the 
father  chooses,  and  in  the  time  and  manner  that  he  chooses.  And  there- 
fore in  all  [persons],  t  and  through  all  'times],  there  is  One  God,  the 
Father,  and  one  Word,  and  one  Son,  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  faith,  and 
salvation  for  all  that  believe  in  him.    p.  302.  1.  17.  to  2.  17,  IV.  14  § 

"  Wherefore  the  Jews  ||  have  departed  from  God,  not  receiving  the 
Word  of  God,  but  imagining  that  they  could  attain  unto  a  knowledge  of 
God  the  Father  without  his  Word,  that  is,  without  bis  Son;  being  ignorant 
of  him  who  spake  unto  Abraham,  and  Aaron,  and  onto  Moses.  (Exod.  iii 
7,  8.)  These  things  the  Son.  who  is  the  Word  of  God,  effected  %  from  the 
beginning ;  the  Father  not  needing  [the  ministry  of]  Angels, — since  unto 
aim  in  all  things  ministered  his  offspring  and  his  image,  that  is,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  Word  and  his  Wisdom,  whom**  all  angels  serve, 
and  unto  whom**  they  are  subjected/1  p.  303. 1.  25,  to  304.  2.  4  ;  IV.  17. 
— Trefry,ZO.p.  434, 

"Thus  to  the  people  [of  Israel,  the  Word]  ordained  the  making  of 
Abe  Tabernac le,  and  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  the  official  distinction 
4f  the  Levftes,  the  sacrifices  also,  and  oblations,  and  the  memorials,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  Legal  servitude.  He,  indeed,  is  in  no  want  of  any  of 
-these  things ;  for  he  hath  always  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  good,  possessing 

Is  it  true  that  though  the  Israelitish  Church,  and  in  some  respect*,  the 
human  race,  had  been  under  training  for  many  ages,  for  unprecedented  good, 
and  some  advance  made  in  every  age,  yet  none  could  so  far  comprehend  the 
divine  proceedings  as  to  make  out  this  exhilarating  fact,  until  an  inspired 
apostle  declared  it  ?  A  ter  him,  the  Christian  writers  frequently  allude  to  it 
See  the  places  hereafter  quoted  from  Irenauu,  and  the  passage  from  Notation^ 
translated  and  commented  on  in  Appendix  C,  pp.  166,-7.  168,-9. 

•  /.  6.—  '*  et  quibusounque  Filiua  revelaveriL" 

t  /.  10. '•  sed  communiter  per  totum  tempus  positum  est." 

I  I.  14. "in  omnibus,  et  per  omnia  unus  Dens  Pater,"  — 

§  For  the  mode  of  referring  to  /rtiMevs,  see  p.  470.  n.  *. 
||  The  Jews,  that  is,  of  the  Apostolick  and  subsequent  time*. 

IT  Or  pre-arranged, — "ab  initio  prestruebat," 

••  c.  2.  /.  3,  4. "  quibus  serviunt,  et  subject!  sunt  omnes  Angeli. 
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AiM'tN-  himself  in  every  source  of  pleasure,*  even  before  Moses  had  existence 
01  x  k.  But  he  was  educating  a  people  prone  to  return  to  idols,  forming  them  bj 
numerous  demands  on  their  attention  t  to  persevere  in  the  service  of 
God ;  inviting  them  by  means  of  things  secondary,  to  those  which  aie 
primary ;  that  is,  by  typical  things,  to  the  true ;  by  temporal,  to  eternal 
things ;  by  carnal,  to  the  spiritual ;  and  by  earthly,  to  heavenly,  p.  316. 
2.21  to  317.  1.4;  IV.  28. 

"Certain  of  them  (i.  c.  of  the  prophets)  saw  [beforehand]  the  Pro- 
.  phctick  Spirit  shed  forth,  and  his  operations  in  imparting  all  Jamb 
of  miraculous  gifts  ;  others  again,  the  Advent  of  the  Lord,  and  that  ad- 
ministration from  the  beginning,  extending  both  to  heaven  and  earth,  by 
which  he  hath  executed  the  will  of  the  Father:  others  again,  [beheld]  the 
Paternal  manifestations  of  glory,  suited  both  to  the  respective  periods, 
and  the  beholders ;  and  to  those  who  heard  of  them  at  the  time,  and  all 
who  were  to  hear  of  them  afterwards.  Thus,  then,  was  God  manifested; 
for  by  all  these  things  is  revealed  God  the  Father;  the  Spirit,  indeed, 
being  the  'immediate]  Operator,  and  the  Son  the  Administrator;  the 
Father  giving  his  approval,  and  man  receiving  a  more  complete  fitness 
for  salvation,  p.  332.  2.  40  to  33d.  1.  13 ;  IV.  37.  See  much  more  of  ike 
same  kind,  in  t hit  chapter,  including  the  pautge,  Treffiry,  $\.p.  435. 

Many  more  passages  might  have  been  extracted  from  Iren<?us,*ho 
delighted  in  these  topn-ks.  and  from  other  writers  of  that  Century: 
but  reli1  remx's  to  them  will  be  sufficient.  J     From    Tertuliian,  where 

*  Mere  I  have  nut  translated  literally.     The  words  .are,  in  ailuaiun  to  the 

Mosaic  k  (•»•  emonie*. '°ninnemqne  odorem  suavitatis.  vi  omues  buriveolea- 

tium  vapomtiones  hahens  in  se,  etiain  antequam  Moyses  es»et :'' /.  31—33. 

t  /.  35 •*  ]ht  multuji  avocationes  prrrsttuens  eos  perse  vernre." 

I  I  copy  without  arrangement  the  references  I  have  noted  while  reading 
throuirh  the  invaluable  work  of  IrenaMis.  There  mar  be  other  place*,  to  which 
I  have  not  preserved  any  reference. 


185. 

'2.  5-U; 

II.  55. 

3»'2. 

1.  17; 

IV.  14. 

315. 

1.  17; 

IV.  27. 

J1/). 

2.   1    j2; 

— .  00. 

303. 

2.  12; 

— .  10. 

— .. 

2.  1; 

"""•  "" ■ 

220. 

1     l   • 

HI.  11. 

304. 

1.  1; 

— .  17. 

ZM. 

1.  MM; 

OH 

.j.».»_ 

..    31.; 

-  .   11. 

307. 

1.  1;  2. 

9;  — 21.6 

^^^^™ • 

0     ;»i  . 

^™  »     "^' 

.)'M 

1.  3.; 

-    .   12. 

™"  ™  "*  "• 

1.  23; 

317. 

2.  4; 

^— ,     ■""■ 

" "—  ™ ™  ■ 

2.   IT).  31 

— .   12. 

308. 

1.  13: 

m    *22. 

318. 

1.  4; 

211. 

2.   10; 

- -.   lb. 

301). 

1.  8; 

— .  23. 

■  ■       "• 

2.  9; 

*"■■  .      ~~ "• 

2*0. 

-.  3; 

IV.     7. 

310. 

1.  20; 

— .  24. 

319. 

1.  30; 

— .  JO. 

^^~     • 

1.  23  : 

--.     8. 

311. 

l.  l; 

— .  24. 

^^^™"^» 

»>     'IT  • 

— .   — • 

282. 

•J.  9 ; 

.1     M 

^          • 

2.   19; 

~"  "•      ~  "     • 

320. 

0     •*  . 
—   0  , 

— .  3i« 

MOW. 

1.  23; 

— .  14. 

312. 

1.  30; 

— .  20. 

331. 

2.  28 : 

— .  37- 

J01. 

1.  20; 

_      »     ^™*  • 

311. 

1.  30'; 

07 

— .  —  i . 

332. 

-  24; 

—  .37. 

./   burton*  02.  See  p.  591.  n.  ||. 


h  See  the  note  be^inuin^  on  ;».  531.  p.  J- 
c  Burton*  65. 
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many  may  be  found,  the  reader  will  be  content  with  the  follow-  appen- 
dix E. 

iter  quoting  Rom.  ix.  5.  1  Tim.  vi.  15,  16.  Exoo.  zxxiii.  20.  and 
ing  to  other  places,  he  adds,  "  If  these  things  are  so,  it  follows,  that 
the  beginning  it  was  he  [the  Word]  *  who  was  seen ;  the  same  who 
leen  in  the  close  [of  the  series  of  dispensations]  :  and  that  he  [i.  c. 
Father]  was  not  seen  in  the  close,  who  from  the  beginning  was  not 
And  so  there  are  Two,  One  teen,  One  unseen.  The  Son  therefore 
ilways  the  One  seen ,  and  the  Son  made  all  the  communications,  and 
Son  performed  all  the  works  by  the  authority  and  will  of  the  Father : 
use  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  unless  he  see  the  Father 
g  it ;  that  is,  doing  it  in  thought.  For  the  thoughts  of  the  Father  are 
a,  Now  the  Son  who  is  privy  to  every  thought  of  the  Father,  while 
sea,  executes.  So  all  things  were  made  by  the  Son,  and  without  him 
lothing  made.  And  think  not  that  the  various  operations  [  included  in 
Creation]  of  the  World,  are  all  that  the  Son  hath  performed ;  but  [add 
ete]  whatsoever  things  have  since  been  done  by  God.  For  the  Fa- 
who  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  his  bosom,  as  he 
1  him  from  the  beginning,  also  hath  from  the  beginning  committed  [all 
51  to  himj.f  Wherefore  from  the  beginning,  the  Word  was  with  God, 
the  Word  was  God ;  to  whom  is  given  by  the  Father  all  power  in 
en  and  in  earth.    The  Father  judgeth  no  one,  but  hath  committed  all 


1.  13;       IV 
-  27-38;  — 

2.  1-15;  — , 

1.4J 
2.  20; 

1.  8; 

-*  13;        - 

1.  19; 

1.  20; 

2.  14; 


37. 


38. 


339. 
341. 
342. 

34s! 
345. 
346. 

347. 
349. 


1.  34 ; 
1.  29; 

1.  6; 

2.  1; 
1.  12; 
1.  20: 

1.  22; 

2.  18; 
1.  3; 

1.  17; 


IV.  40. 
— .  42. 
— .  42. 


43. 
45. 


— .  47 


355.  2.  15; 

oOvi  .  .    Jt5  , 

372.  1.  32; 

374.  2.  5; 

377.  2.  17; 

378.  ..12; 

379.  ..18; 
395.  2.  4; 
439.  2.  28 ; 
441.  2.  2-9; 


IV.  52. 
— .  62. 
— .  70. 


V. 


72. 
74. 
75. 
2. 
25. 
26. 


lis  admiration  of  the  wise  arrangement  of  the  whole  series  of  Divine  pro- 
ings,  is  expressed  in  the  following  places. 


2.  8*;  II.  66. 

].  5;        III.  12. 
2.26-31;  — .  18. 


242.     1.5; 
280.    -.  27; 


III.  18. 

IV.  8. 


316.     2.  11;        IV.  28. 
378.    ..  5-30;     — .  74. 


'he  above  references  point  out  the  line  which  begins  the  passage  quoted ; 
it  may  extend  througn  several  following  lines;  and  be  closely  connected 
those  which  precede  it 
lee  also  Justin  M.     Dial.  p.  275.  a.  c.     279,  a.    358.  e. 

The  word*  "  Sermonem  Dei'*  occur  a  few  lines  before,  and  show  thr 
jet  of  discourse. 

t  John  iii.  35. 
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apprn-  judgment  unto  the  Sen;  from  the  beginning,  that  is.*  For  when  te 
nix  fc.  Raith  all  power  and  all  judgment,  and  all  things  were  made  by  him,  and  at* 
v^'v'  /A^j  are  delivered  into  hie  hand,  he  allows  no  exception  of  time ;  for  they 
would  not  have  been  all  things,  if  they  had  not  been  the  things  of  every 
period.  1  he  Son  therefore  it  is,  who  from  the  beginning  hath  executed 
judgment ;  [as  when]  striking  down  that  most  proud  tower  [at  Babel], sad 
■confounding  the  languages,  or  punishing  the  whole  world  by  the  violaat 
irruption  of  waters,  or  raining  down  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fire  tad 
sulphur,— God  [raining]  from  God.-f  For  it  wis  he  always  who  descended 
to  hold  converse  with  men,  from  Adam,  down  to  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, in  vision,  in  sleep,  in  manifestation,}  in  enigma,  always  from  the 
beginning  preparing  for  his  [incarnate]  course. §  The  momentous  thing* 
he  was  to  execute,  he  was  always  learning ;  and  he  who  was  as  God  to 
hold  intercourse  on  earth  with  men,  was  no  other  than  the  Word,  who 
was  to  be  made  flesh.  Now  he  learned  [these  things,  of  the  Father]  that 
he  might  pave  a  way  for  our  faith,  that  we  might  more  readily  believe 
that  the  Son  of  God  had  descended  into  the  world,  since  we  find  (bat 
even  in  former  times,  something  of  this  kind  had  been  [the  usmal  course].! 
For  as  the  things  were  written,  so  also  were  they  transacted  on  our  ac- 
count, who  see  the  world's  latest  ages  arrived,  f  So  also  he  was  eves 
then  acquainted  with  human  feelings,  having  to  assume  the  essential  pans 
themselves  of  human  nature,  a  body  and  a  soul.  Thus  he  asked  Adam,  ar 
if  he  had  not  known,  "Where  art  thou,  Adam?"— and  grieved  that  he  had 
made  man,  as  if  he  had  not  foreseen  [the  result].  &c.  &e.  &c.  Ato. 
Praxetn.  c.  11.     (Basil,  lbbO.pp.  416,-7.) 

A  little  before  he  had  said ;  "God  was  seen  according  to  the  capaeitiei 
of  men,  not  according  to  the  plenitude  of  his  divinity.  For  the  Patriarchs 
are  related  to  have  seen  God,  as  Abraham,  and  Jacob ;  and  the  Prophets, 
as  Isaiah,  as  Ezckicl,  &c.  &c.  &c.    e.  10.  p.  414. 

In  another  treatise  he  says,  "that  God  could  not  have  entered  into 
"  conversations  with  men,  unless  he  had  assumed  human  feelings  and  aflee- 

*  John  v.  22.  Compare  the  use  made  of  this  passage  in  p.  359.  of  this 
Kssay. 

t  Gen.  xix.  24. 

I  — "in  speculo,"'  I  do  not  profess  to  know  his  exact  meaning  in  thw 
Hord ;  his  general  drift  is  sufficiently  plain. 

§  "ordinem  snum  pnestruens  ab  initio  sempor." 

II  The  whole  sontenco  is  this:  "  Ediscebat  antexn  ut  nobis  fidem  steraeret 
'.it  facilius  crcder»nniM  Filiam  Dei  descendisse  in  seculum,  si  et  retro  tale  quid 
*estum  coenoscPremua.'' 

^T   u  in  41108  a*vornm  fines  deencurrernnt." 
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"tiona,  by  which  he  could  temper  the  greatness  of  his  majesty,  that  would  apfen- 
44 have  been  intolerable  to  human  weakness,  with  a  humility  which  might  D,JC_  ; 
•'be  unworthy  of  him,  but  necessary  for  man,  and  so  far  therefore  worthy 
M  of  God,  because  nothing  is  so  worthy  of  God  as  the  salvation  of  man." 
And  a  little  after ;  "  For  we  hold  that  Christ  always  acted  in  the  name  of 
"God  the  Father;  that  he  conversed  with  Him*  from  the  beginning;  that 
**it  was  ha  who  talked  with  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  the  Son  of  the 
M Creator,  His  Word,  whom  he  made  his  Son  by  production  out  of  him- 
**aelf,  and  thence  placed  him  over  the  whole  of  His  dispensation  and  will, 
"making  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  as  David  writes ;  (Ps.  viii.  5.) 
"  by  which  lowering  he  was  also  ordained  by  the  Father  to  perform  those 
•*  things,  which  you  object  to  as  human,  that  he  might  learn  even  from  the 
"beginning  what  was  that  human  nature,  which  in  the  end  he  was  to 
«-be."f    Adv.Marcion.Ub.il.    (Batil.  1550.  p.  189.)    Burton,  119. 

Much  more  might  be  quoted  from  Tertullian,  but  I  forbear :  re- 
minding the  reader,  however,  of  his  widely  applicable  maxim,— 
**  Habes  Filium  in  terris,  habes  Patrem  in  coalis :  "  '  You  have  the  Son 
am  earth,  you  have  the  Father  in  heaven.1  X 

V.  These  ancient  writers  give  great  prominence  to  the  office  of 
the  Son  as  the  Revealer  of  the  Father ;  some  of  them  believing  that 
the    ancient  gentile   philosophers, §  and  The  k  Logos'  the 

others,  that  the  angels  and  loftiest  intel-  revealer  of  Deity, 

ligenccs  of  heaven,  received  from  Him  their  knowledge  of  the  Deity. 

*  The  words  here,  with  Him,  are  inserted  by  Dr.  E.  Burton ;  from  whose 
pages  (198, 199)  this  paragraph  is  copied  without  alteration.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  in  this  case  he  is  right  or  wrong.  Tertullian's  words  are, — "ipsum 
ab  initio  conversatnm,  ipsnm  congressum  cum  Patriarchis"  Ac.  In  a  passage 
of  his  book  against  Praxeas,  at  the  foot  of  p.  416,  **  conversatus  "  denotes  his 
intercourse  with  men.    It  is  translated  on  p.  671,  "made  the  communications." 

t  To  the  above  extracts  I  will  add  the  following  from  Origen  on  Jh. 
xi.  1.  (Dr.  Burton  remarks,  "Wherever  it  is  said  that  the  Word  came  to  Jere- 
miah, or  to  any  of  the  prophets,  Origen  understands  it  of  Christ  the  Word  of 
God.)  "There  is  the  same  God  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel,  the  same 
Christ,  both  then,  and  now,  and  for  ever.  There  are  some  who  separate  the 
divinity,  which  preceded  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  according  to  their  own 
conceptions,  from  the  divinity  which  was  announced  by  Jesus  Christ:  but  we 
know  one  God  both  then  and  now,  one  Christ  both  then  and  now."  Burton, 
241.    Orig.  Cotnm.  a  Hurt.    1668.    Tom.  I.  p.  103.  c,  d. 

t  The  English  reader  may  see  a  version  of  the  passage,  (which  occurs  in 
Ida  work  Adv.  Prax.  p.  423.  a  lew  pages  from  the  close,)  in  Bp.  Bull's  Sermons 
and  Discourses,  edited  by  R.  Nelson,  Esq.,  1713.    Vol.  iii.  p.  976. 

§  Justin.  M.  Apol.pp.  51.  b,  c.  55.  s.  56.  a.  83.  c*  n.  secc.  5,  61. 
Clement.  A.  Strom,  i.  7.  Compare  Athenag.  Legal. pp.  7.  n.  8.  a.  Justin.  M. 
Apol.p.  61.  d.  and  Mr.  W.  Oslrarn's  Doctrinal  Errors  +c.  pp.  32—34, 
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4*pek-  Among  the  latter  were  /return*,*  and  Eutebius.1  They  seem  to  ha* 
dix  E.  thought  that  the  office  of  Mediator  was  rendered  necessary,  not  pri- 
marily by  the  sinfulness  of  man,  but  by  the  essential  feebleness  and 
ignorance  of  all  created  spirits. J  Thus,  instead  of  dating  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  mediatorial  operations  from  the  fall  of  Adam,  as 
some  moderns  have  done.§  they  made  it  coeval  with  the  creation. 
These  views  evidently  agree  with  the  doctrine  maintained  in  this 
Essay,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  the  great  Instructer  and  Ruler  of  the 
ancient  church ;  and  they  probably  arose  from  the  contemplation  of 
that  fact,  either  as  taught  in  the  Scripture,  or  as  modified  by  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  \\  or  Philo.H 

VI.  Bv  the  later  Fathers,  the  Divine  "  Wisdom "  mentioned  in 
Prov.  viii.  was  with  considerable  uniformity  understood  to  be  a  title 
of  the  Son  of  God.      But  this  uni-  'Wisdom1  in  Pr  or. tu\. 

formity  is  not  found  in  the  writings  of  variously    understood. 

the  Ante-Xicene  period.  In  Irenaus,  and  others,  we  occasionally  find 
that  title  as  an  appellation  of  the  Third  Person,  the  Holy  Spirit;  some- 
times single,  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  other  titles.*4     This 

•  Grains  frcnarus,  />.  185.  2.  4—13 ;  If.  65.  Trtffry,  25. p.  433.  See  also 
hen.  p.  241.  2.  19;  III.  18; 

t  Sis  the  passage  translated  from  Eusebius,  in  Appendix  C,  pp.  172— 174* 
and  other  parts  of  his  Evangelical  Preparation  and  Demonstration. 

X  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  in  hi*  Compendium  of  the  History  nf  Dottrinet, 
ir.  by  Buck,  (  Edin.  1846.)  has  the  following  wordis,  in  s*c.  64.  »•  The  incanta- 
tion of  the  Godmaii  is  tbe  principal  dogmatick  idea  of  this  period.  (  A.l).  80 
— 254.)  The  Fathers  of  the  primitive  church  regarded  it  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  tree  grace  of  God,  as  the  most  glorions  of  all  revelations  and  developments, 
and  as  the  per  feed  on  and  crown  of  creation,  rather  than  as  the  mere  effect  of 
the  sin  of  man."    p.  163. See  Burton,  78. 

§  As  numerous  instances  will  he  remembered  by  many  readers,  I  need  not 
quote  more  than  the  following.  Dr.  John  Owen  on  the  Person  of  Christ :  rh. 
vii.  Works,  (1824)  xii. p.  1 1 2.  Dr.  John  Scott's  Christian  Life]  Part  II.  Vol. 
ii.  ( 2nd.  Edit.  1687.)  p.  43.     See  also  pp.  7—42. 

U  p.  280.  IT  pp.  424—428. 

••  A  eeiitence  from  Irenaus  (304.  2.  3;  IV.  17.  Trtffry  30,  p.  435.)  in 
vhich  tho  Third  Person  is  distinguished  as  the  u  Wisdom"  of  God,  is  copied  in 
/>.  669.  See  also  lrcn.p.  267.2.6;  III.  40.— 425.-.12,  V.  17-— 331.  1.  39; 
2.20;  IV.  37.  Burton,  66.      Similar  instances  occur  in  the  three  following 

places.    />.  184.  2.  27;  11.65. 186.  1.  8;  II.  65. 330,2.   18;    IV.  37. 

Bp.  Bull,  who  has  commented  on  these  last  three  passages,  and  on  one  of  the 
same  kind  fnnn  Theophilus  (ad  Autol.  lib.  ii.  p.  94.  \>.J  and  another  from 
Orhjm.  (v.  Crh. ;».  323.)  Bnlli  De/ms.  Fid.  Nic :  Sec.  II. cav.  iv.  10.  c.  t.  7.& 
Sn:  IV.  v.  iii.  ]  i.  jn  this  last  place  conies  the  suggestion  of  Petao,  that  thtf 
name  may  have  been  given  to  the  Third  Person,  because  he  is  the  Instructer 
of  men.— Dr.  Waterland  says  "  The  Christian  Church  from  the  begixuung, 
mderstood  Pro?,  viii.  22,  30.  of  a  Person,  the  Substantial   Wisdom  of  CA 
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"Uncertainty  of  its  use  in  the  earliest  period  is  very  unfavourable  to  appeh- 
the  supposition  that  inspired  men  had  interpreted  the  passage  as  the  ?™_  \ 
later  Fathers  did ;  but  is  far  less  opposed  to  the  interpretation  of  it 
given  in  this  Essay.* 

VII.  Many  passages  may  be  found,  more  or  less  accordant  with 
particular  interpretations  of  Scripture,  or  with  the  general  scheme, 
given  in  the  preceding  pages.     Without  any  at-  Other  par- 

tempt  to  enumerate  them  all,  those  referred  to  ticulars. 

below  may  be  taken  as  specimens,  t 

either  the  Word,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  generally  the  former."  Sermon  on 
John  xvi.  15.  p.  241.  Dr.  James  Bennett,  in  his  Theology  of  the  Early  Church, 
having  noticed  that  Irenams  quotes  as  a  (sanction  for  his  application  of  the  term 
Wisdom,  in  IV,  37.  Pro  v.  vih.  22.  adds, — "so  that  what  is  now  appealed  to, 
as  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  is  here  applied  to  the  Spirit"  Led.  ii. 
p.  131 .  Dr.  J.  Pife  Smith  admits  that  the  passage  in  Prov.  viii.  *'  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  proved  to  bo  a  designed  description  of  the  Saviour's  person." 
8.  T.  Vol.  i.  p.  531.  How  cordially  I  agree  in  this  admission,  may  be  seen  in 
pp.  292—206.  625,-6. 

*  pp.  294,-5. — Consider  also  the  suggestion  of  Petau,  in  the  last  note. 

t  Of  course  only  a  very  few  of  the  numerous  passages  where  visible  or 
prophet'ek  manifestations  of  Deity  are  ascribed  to  the  Divine  Son  will  be 
mentioned  here ;  this  point  having  received  attention  already  in  ihejirst  of  this 
■eries  of  observations.  Also,  nothing  like  a  full  list  of  references,  or  a  general 
•ketch  of  early  patristick  views  of  patriarchal  or  Israelitish  history  and  theology 
will  be  attempted.  I  merely  give  some  references  to  passages  which  have  at 
different  times  arrested  my  attention,  in  a  too  cursory  and  interrupted  perusal 
of  particular  works  of  the  Ante-Kicene  period.  For  the  convenience  of 
future  re ference,  each  remark  will  be  distinguished  by  an  italick  letter. 

«  That  which  is  now  the  common  interpretation  of  Gen.  xviii.  xix.  that 
Abraham 's  three  visiters  were  the  Divine  Logos,  and  two  created  angels,  and 
is  briefly  mentioned  a«  such  in  p.  239  of  this  Essay,  is  given  by  Justin  Martyr 
in  hi*  Dialogue,  (p.  23)6.  d.  313.  d.  357.  e.  358.  e.)  and  is  argued  at  con- 
siderable length  from  p.  275.  a.  to  279.  n.  With  these  views  of  Justin,  per- 
fectly a^ree  those  of  Iremtus,  (p.  309,  1,  13;  IV.  23.)  of  TertuUian,  (dc 
Carne  Christi,  p.  22.  Burton,  109.  adv.  Marc.  II.  xx.  III.  ?.  pp.  188,  200.) 
said  of  Xovatian,  (c.  xviii.  pp.  143 — 146.)  from  whose  work  a  sentence  proving 
this  is  copied  in  Appendix  C  to  the  Appeal,  p.  168.  This  unanimity  of  the  early 
fathers  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  because  a  different  interpretation  is 
given  by  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  later  writers. 

b  The  ]>o.sition  that  Abraham's  knowledge  of  the  Great  Invisible  Supreme, 
was  based  on  the  manifestations  he  had  received  of  the  Logos,  which  is  inti- 
matoHl  in  pp.  236—240.  (306.)  379.  385,-6.  is  sanctioned  by  Irentcus,  p.  302. 
1. 18.  IV.  15.  and  Novation,  c.  xviii.  pp,  135—139.    See  Jppx.  C.pp.  166,-7. 

c  The  principle  that  these  and  subsequent  revelations  were  given  in  forme 
wisely  and  kindly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  receivers,  and  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  times  and  seasons,  is  taught  in  the  pages  of  Novation  last  quoted, 
and  before  his  time  by  J r emeus  (p.  195.  2.  8;  II.  66.-231.  1.  5;  III.  12.— 
Ac.  drc.)  and  TertuUian.  (adv.  Prax.  x.  p.  414.  u  Visum  quidem  Deura  secun- 
dum hominum  capacitates,  non  secundum  plenitudinem  Dignitatis.'' — Jdr 
Marc.  xx.  p.  189.  Burton  119.)    See  above, pp.  672,-3. 
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appen-        The  facts  stated  in  these  seven  observations  may  be  regarded  u 
dix  £.  satisfactory  confirmations  of  much  that  is  advanced  in  this  Essar. 

The  traces  of  agreement,  if  fewer  and  fainter  than  some  may  require. 

arc  yet  as  clear  as  can  reasonably  be  demanded.    When  we  consider 


d  The  opinion  expressed  in  p.  239.  if  n.  §§ ,  that  in  the  patriarchal  age  the 
L Odos  was  viewed  as  a  Messenger  descending  on  occasion  from  the  lofty  habi- 
tation of  the  Supreme ;  and  repeated  afterwards  with  reference  to  subsequent 
ages  (pp.  242-244.  248—251.  257.  261—263.  268.  278.  Ac..  497-) 
is  sanctioned  by  Justin,  (pp.  356.  E.  to  358.  c.  Burton,  36.)     Irenanu,  (209. 

1.2;  III.  6.  Burton,  49. 313.1.9;  IV.  26.— )      Tertullian,  (adv.  Mart, 

II.  xxi.  "I lie  est  qui  descendit," — p.  189.  Burton,  119.— arfr.  Prax.  xi.  p. 
417.  a  translation  of  this  last  passage  is  given  on  pp.  671,-2.)  and  Xocitian< 
whose  words  are  given  p.  497.  n.  *t. 

e  The  principle  stated  in  pp.  251—253,  that  both  the  Supreme  Father  and 
the  Son  entered  into  covenant  with  Israel  at  Sinai,  is  distinctly  affirmed  by 
Irenmts,  (208.  2.  6,  26;  III.  6.  Burton,  49.— —282.  1.  17;  IV.  11.)  who 
accordingly  in  some  places  speaks  of  the  Law  as  given  by  the  Father,  (278.  I* 
20.  IV.  6.-338.  2.  5.  IV.  3s— 439.  2.  30.  V.  25.)  in  others  as  given  by  the 
Son.  or  as  he  oftener  calls  him  when  speaking  of  his  pre-incarnate  manifesta- 
tions, the  Word,  or  Logos.  320.  1.  33 ;  IV.  31.— 328.  2.  4.  IV.  34.-334. 1. 
20.  IV.  37. 

/  The  idea  of  the  Divine  Paternity  has  been  traced  in  this  Essay  as  existing 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  as  expressed  in  the  communications  of  the  Almighty 
Angel  by  him  to  Pharaoh  and  the  people  of  Israel,  pp.  257,-8, 271.  (288,-9.) 
354.  494,-5. — In  agreement  with  this  Irenmus  quotes  Deut.  xxxii.  6.  *»/* 
not  he  thy  Father,"  *,v.  as  a  proof  that  the  Word  or  Logos  had  from  the  be- 
ginning formed  and  moulded  Israel ;  (310.  2.  5 ;  IV.  23.)  yet  in  another  plsct 
quotes  the  same  passage  as  a  proof  that  the  Lor.os  is  the  Father  of  the  huiua 
race;  (354.  1.  29;  IV.  51.)  acknowledging  however  in  another  place  (£t>7.  i. 
15.  III.  41.)  that  the  regard  to  the  Creator  of  the  universe  as  the  Father  of  aD, 
had  originated  among  the  heathen,  among  the  very  best  of  their  philosophers. 
See  also  209.  2.  3> ;  HI.  6.  and  Efh.  iv.  6. 

g  In  pp.  250, 258.  it  is  remarked  that  Israel's  victory  over  Aroalek  was  ow 
of  two  occasions  that  occurred  within  a  few  week*,  and  are  the  earliest  in  con- 
nexion with  which  the  Divine  Name  J  ah  stands  in  the  in>pired  record*;— a 
name  which  either  then,  or  shortly  afterward,  became  part  of  the  name  ./•»/;■•. 
Jehoshua,  or  Jesus. 

Of  these  facts  there  is  not  in  the  early  fathers  any  explicit  or  precise  men- 
tion; but  there  are  so  many  references  to  the  victory  over  Amalek,  to  the 
accompanying  prediction,  and  to  the  change  of  (Mica's  name  into  .Autoi. 
which  some  supposed  (probably  enough)  to  have  been  made  <m  that  •►ccasii*. 
though  this  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  that  the  importance  attributed  f1 
this  part  of  the  Mosaick  history  in  the  teaching  of  their  predecessor.-,  and  ■.*•■ 
bably  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  may  be  interred  from  the  number  and  em- 
phasis of  their  references. 

The  places  in  which  I  have  observed  them  are  the  Episll*  of  liimnbit, 
r.  12.  AifWiiN,  84.  Justin.  M.  Dial.  pp.  209  c,  n.  300.  t,  i«,  i;.  .117.  r 
319.  a.  334.  a.  338.  a,  h.  340.  a.  .143.  u.  3.">7.  e.  301,  b.  c.  In /..  75... 
Justin  interprets  Jesus  to  mean  simply  a  Sarimtr  ;  in  300  c.  n,  ln>  has  fuRntJ 
a  strange  argument  to  prove  that  Je*u*  was  used  as  a  Divine  name  ;  but  ay* 
pears  quit*?  ignorant  of  the  real  proof,  which  was  its  mntaiuini;  the  iiiivinuw 
nicable  Divine  name  J  Ail.  1  he  import  of  hoth  these  uaiin*.>  Im.-*  U*en  ex- 
amined at  some  length,  in  the  large  AWr  appended  u>  Srefinn  ix.  pp.  :0.~i-37i 
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the  numerous  hostile  and  deleterious  influences  against  which  Christ-  appen- 
anity  had  to  struggle  in  the  age  which  followed  the  period  of  its  Ul*  _ ; 
miraculous  support,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  truth  should  appear 
in  these  writing**,  faded,  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  errour.  It  is 
incumbent,  therefore,  to  notice  some  specific!  defects  in  the  views  of 
the  early  Fathers. 

Itchgux  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  by  a  very  different  argument,  bnt 
equally  baseless ;  (104.  1.  J  ;  II.  41.)  he  mentions  the  war  against  Amalek  in 
three  places ;  (240.  2.  26;  III.  18.— 340. 1.32;  IV.  41.— .356.  J.  17;  1V.56.) 
in  the  last  two  of  which  it  is  the  posture  of  Moses*  exhibiting  the  form  of  a 
cross,  that  is  the  point  regarded ;  as  it  is  in  several  of  the  places  in  Justin,  and 
in  two  of  Tertullian*  along  with  the  name  Jesus.  Adv.  Judaos,  p.  134.  Adv. 
Marc.  III.  12.  p.  208. 

These  numerous  quotations  evidently  show  a  conviction  that  the  section  of 
Scripture,  Exor.  xvii.  8-16,  was  important  from  its  relation  to  the  Redeemer  ; 
but  how  that  relation  was  to  be  made  out,  they  did  not  know;  and  therefore 
tried  to  make  it  out  according  to  their  fancy,  in  the  best  way  they  could  think 
of  at  the  moment.  * 

h  The  notion  of  a  heavenly  temple  and  altar,  mentioned  in  pp.  195. 206. 597 
— 600.  Ac.  is  sanctioned  by  Irenmts.  (328.  2.  9.  IV.  34.)  And  in  a  fragment  of 
his,  (471-2)  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  Angel  who  appeared  to  Balaam  was 
the  Divine  Word.     See  p.  257. 

i  Origen  quotes  Is.i.  xlviii.  16.  in  his  work  Aaainst  Celxus,  Hook  i.  (Ed. 
Cantab.  1677. /».  36.J  with  a  comment  agreeing  with  one  on  p.  347. 

Alt  was  a  maxim  acknowledged  of  old,  ( as  well  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Owen. 
and  advocated  in  this  Essay,  pp.  187,-8,  381,  610.  &c.)  that  in  large  portions  of 
die  Old  Testament  we  have  the  words  of  the  Son  of  (Jod.  This  appears  from 
the  quotation  of  Pb.  xxxiv.  11  — 17,  ns  his  language,  by  Clement  of  Home,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian*,  (c.  22.  Burton.  7.)  and  by  CUment  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  (  Burton,  72.)  also  from  quotations  of  a  similar  character  by  other  fathers, 
to  which  I  have  not  preserved  references.  In  one  place  /».  96.  b.  Justin  might 
ai-pi^i  to  quote  Is.t.  i.  3.  as  the  .Son's  language;  but  in  smother,  (p.  77*  a.) 
that  passapr*.  and  in  a  third  (p,  81.  c.)  part  of  the  same  message  (vr.  16—  20) 
are  quoted  as  the  words  of  the  Divine  Father.  Perhaps  Justin  thought  they 
might  be  ascribed  to  either  Pehoii,  or  to  IJoth. 

Tertu/linn.  distinctly  ascribes  Ira.  i.  \V.(Adv.  Marc  IV.  p.  233.)  to  th»»  Son, 
44 ex  ipsiun  Domini  persona;"  and  as  Dr.  Burton  has  iemarked  (/'.  137«)  "he 
explains  by  the  content  that  the  Lord  means  Christ:  "  he  also  advances  the 
principle  (adv.  Prax.  p.  412.)  that  almost  all  the  Psalms  exhibit  the  language 
of  Christ  to  the  Father.  Irenawx  says  that  the  whole  Old  Testament  was  in 
various  modes  ^iven  by  the  Son,  (310.  1.  20;  IV.  24.)  and  the  prophets  were 
inspired  by  him;  (331.2.32;  IV.  37.  Burton,  65.)  which  agrees  with  the 
remarks  un  1  Prni:;:,  i.  10,  1 1.  in  pp.  534,  535.  Accordingly  he  argues  (374. 
3.  2  ;  IV.  70.;  that  the  Redeemer's  pathetick  exclamation  to  .Jerusalem,  How 
often  would  I  have  ;/athered  thy  children  together,  V<\  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  refers 
not  merely  to  his  own  incarnate  ministry,  but  to  the  long  series  of  pn.phetick 
messages  to  their  ancestors,  which  were  all  sent  by  himself.  And  Tertullian 
quotes  John  \.37.{adv  Prax.  p.  421.)  as  a  proof  that  the  Divine  Person 
Who  had  appeared  of  old  was  not  the  Father,  but  the  Son ;  and  on  Isa.  xliv.  8. 
remarks  (p.  419.)  that  the  language  is  that  of  the  Father  along  with  the  Son. 
**  se  unicum,  sed  cum  Filio  ostendit." 

/  Hippolytw  quotes  Mal.  iv.  2.  as  the  words  of  Christ  Burton,  142.  Se* 
also  Burton,  323. 
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appen-  VIII.  Almost  all  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language.* 
nix  E.  They  were  therefore  unable  to  profit  by  the  uncommon  clearness  and 
force  with  which  the  unity  of  God  is  taught  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
Ignorant*  of  Hebrew  by  means  of  the  word  "  Jehovah  " ;— » 

names  of  the  Deify.  force  which  was  not  preserved  in  the 

anoient  Greek,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  translation.  The  assistant* 
which  the  name44  J  a  li "  seems  designed  to  give  in  proving  the  Saviour*! 
divinity,  and  the  word  "  Klohim  "  t  in  proving  a  plurality  in  the  Deity, 
were  also  unknown.  Deprived  of  these  helps,  J  they  were  thrown  on 
other  arguments,  some  of  them  of  doubtful  validity,  for  the  support  of 
momentous  doctrines,  which  by  a  short  and  clear  tradition  from  the 
Apostles,  they  knew  to  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  Both  Testa- 
ments. 

I X.     The  Christians  of  the  Second  and  the  Third  Century,  did  not 


TO 
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Vol.  xii.  p.  45.)  and  the  Lord's  saying  of  the  Temple— *  »i?/  house' — as  related 

in  Matt.  xxi.  13.  &a  noticed  on  p.  601,  viewed  by  Jrenaus  (278.  1.  18;  IV. 

5.)  as  a  declaration  that  the  Temple  was  his  own.     Soratian's  comment  on 

Phil.  ii.  6 — 1 1.  in  his  2 2d  chapter,  is  noticed  in  p.  G65.  n.  J. 

Many  more  references  might  he  collected,  to  passages  showing  more  or 
less  of  agreement  with  the  opinions  and  conclusions  stated  in  this  Essay ;  bat 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  would  not  repay  either  the  reader  or  the 
writer  for  the  time  they  would  require.  A  sufficient  number  has  been  given 
to  show  that  in  the  AnteSicene  period,  not  merely  the  views  concerning  the 
Divine  appearances,  but  the  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scripture  in  other  par- 
ticulars, advocated  in  this  Kssny,  was  general  among  those  wbo  are  accounted 
orthodox  Christians  and  this  is  more  plainly  discernible  the  nearer  we  ascend 
to  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 

May  the  Father  of  lights  give  wisdom  to  the  student*  of  Christian  antiquity, 
that  instead  of  attempting  to  revive  its  mistakes,  and  superstition*,  and  hier- 
archal  principles,  in  an  age  that  is  happily  destined  to  better  influences,  thuj 
may  discern  in  those  half  known  writings  what  is  trory  valuable,  and  bring  it 
to  open  view,  to  illustrate  the  history  of  great  evangelical  principles,  and  assist 
in  restoring  the  primitive  knowledge  of  Jesus  to  his  Church. ! 

•  This  fact,  which  is  generally  acknowledge,  may  be  proved  by  their 
omitting  to  quote  it  in  certain  cases;  by  their  mistakes  in  others;  by  their 
confessions ;  and  by  the  statements  ofEusebius  and  Augustine  concerning  Grift* 
and  Jerome,  relened  to  in  Appendix  C  to  the  Appeal,  p.  169.  ».  J. 


on  another  of  the  Divine  names,  Shnddau  appears  in  the  Biblical  lleview  for 
January,  1849.     No.  XXV.  pp.  304—316. 

J  The  serious  loss  thus  incurred  has  been  intimated  in  pp.  32G.  397.-4 
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Mcribe  so  freely  to  the  Son,  as  to  the  Father,  all  the  essential  per-  appe*- 
factions  of  the  Divine  nature;  especially  omnipresence  and  pure  DIX  **• 
Invisible  spirituality.*      Their  thoughts  Inequality   of  the 

dwelt  much  on  the  facts  and  scenes  of  the  Son  and  the  Father. 

Lord's  incarnate  ministry,  and  of  his  ancient  manifestations.  His 
possession  of  all  divine  perfections  equally  with  the  Father  was  doubt- 
less implied  in  their  belief  that  it  was  the  Son  who  said  to  Moses,  "  I 
*M  that  I  am"  ;  f  but  they  had  not  yet  traced  out  their  principles  to 
the  legitimate  consequences,  as  was  done  afterward  by  Athanasius  and 
Augustine.  %  On  the  contrary,  in  commenting  on  one  or  other  of  the 
frisible  manifestations  of  Deity,  they  often  adduce  in  proof  that  it  was 
made  by  the  Son,  the  admitted  position  that  the  Father  is  in  his  nature 
invisible,  and  had  never  been  visibly  manifested  to  man  at  all;§  or 
they  allege  that  the  manifestation  was  local,  whereas  the  Father  fills 
and  encompasseth  all  things.|l 

9  Semisch  has  remarked  that  the  same  kind  of  imperfection  appears  also 
fak  the  idea  formed  of  the  First  Divine  Person  by  the  Christian  Fathers  in 
general;  and  as  he  was  commenting  on  Justin,  the  remark  must  apply 
especially  to  the  early  writers.  He  concludes  a  paragraph  on  this  subject, 
thus :  —  M  they  had  not  attained  to  free  their  idea  of  God  from  all  limitations 
of  space  and  time.  Involuntarily  they  attempted  to  bring  the  Ineffable,  the 
Inconceivable,  within  the  bounds  of  a  circumscribed  ana  circumscribing  re- 
presentation of  the  understanding ;  the  idea  in  itself  essentially  spiritual,  ac- 
quired in  passing  through  their  minds  a  tincture  of  anthropomorphism,  or 
asrihropopathism."  VoL  ii.  f».  161.  (See  also  Gieseler's  Ectl.  Hist.  ta\  by 
Davidson,  I.  266.) 

I  do  not  stay  to  examine  whether  this  remark  be  true,  or  not.    If  it  be,  it 

Kints  to  another  proof  of  the  slowness  of  that  process  by  which  the  rays  of 
ith  dissipate  the  mists  and  darkness  of  the  human  understanding.     But  see 
die  extract  from  Athenagoras,  in  Mr.  Conybeare's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  174. 

t  Exod.  in.  14:    Justin  M.  Dial.  282.  c-*e.    Ac.  dec. 

J  In  proof  of  the  more  philosophically  correct  views  of  these  great  authors, 
I  content  myself  here  with  referring  to  a  single  passage  of  each :  the  fact  is 
frtniliM  to  all  students  of  patristick  theology.  Athanas.  De  Incarn.  Verb. 
Dei,— Opp.  Colon.  1686.  {juxta  Ed.  Paris.  1629.)  Tom.  I.  p.  69.  c,  D.  Au- 
gostin.  De  Fide  et  Symbofo ;— Opp.  Paris.  1685.  Tom.  III.  p.  62.  coL  1.  n. 

§  Justin  M.  Dial.  Opp.  p.  367.  b,  c.  TertuU.  adv.  Jud.  Opp.  p.  132. 
Burton,  122.  Adv.  Praxean,  pp.  414—418.  especially  the  lower  part  of  p.  417. 
quoted  by  Bp.  Bull,  D.  F.  N.  Sec.  IV.  c.  iii.  3.  p.  236.  Novation  de  Trin.  c. 
xvm.  p.  135—137.  translated  in  Appendix  C  to  the  Appeal,  p.  166.— See  also 
Novation,  c.  xviii.  pp.  144, 146. 

II  Justin  M.  pp.  2£3.  b.  366.  e,  367.  a.  Novation,  c.  xvii.  pp.  130-136. 
Appendix  C  to  the  Appeal,  p.  166.  Several  passages  of  other  early  Fathers  arc 
referred  to  in  note  2,  on  p.  130  of  Jackson's  edition  of  Novation,  London,  1728. 
Instead  of  multiplying  references  here,  I  copy  the  following  sentence  from 
Bp.  Bull,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  whole  paragraph,  and  chapter  whence  it 
is  taken.  "  Veteres  catholici  pene  omnes,  qui  Anum  pnecessere,  Filii  Dei 
mvisibflem  atque  immensam  natoram  ignorasse  videntur.  Scilicet  de  Filio 
~  i  ita  aHquoties  loquuntur  quasi  is  etiaxn  secundum  divinam  ipfius  narnram 
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ai'I'kn-        Bishop  Hull  iudeed  has  argued  from  olhcr  expressions  of  the  re- 

1,1  x        spec  live  writers,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  ascribe  to  the  Son  any 

natural  inferiority  to  the  Father,  but  onlv  an  inferionr  office,  and 

lip.  Hull  manifestation!  suited  to  that  official  inferiority.* 

corrected.  But  the  learned  prelate  has  been  thought  by  liter 

writers, (whose  opinions  arc  given  below,)  not  to  have  entirely  succeeded 

in  these  arguments. t     Probably  these  fathers  were  not  alwaTS  cod- 

sistent  with  themselves.    Their  private  meditations,  or  the  course  of 

fiuitu*  esset,  visibilis.  et  certo  aliquo  in  loco  inclusu*,  ac  veluti  cancellif  qtd- 
busdam  circumscriptus.  Dr/ms.  Fid.  Sic. — Sect.  IV.  cap.  iii.  §.  J.  See  also 
Mr.  R.  Trcffhf*  remark  concerning  Solution, copied  in  p.337.Trtjfry^. 451. 

•  Defens.  Fidei  Nic.  Sect.  IV.  cap.  ui.pp.  236—246. 

t  In  Dr.  Knapp's  Lectures  on  Christian  Thcolvay^  translated  by  Dr.  F- 
Woods,  junr.  Up.  Hull's  elaborate  work  is  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  .SV<7.  xi. ii,  ana  again  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  hu  Dr.  K.  in  the  di- 
vision numbered  n,  in  that  section  :  in  both  places  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
poiiing  sources  of  partial  errour.  into  which  Up.  B.  had  lapsed.  Bp.  Kaye.  too, 
has  candidly  acknowledged  that  most  of  the  passages  quoted  from  Justin  M. 
by  Bull,  to  prove  a  point  closely  connected  with  that  now  under  discussion, 
art*  not  conclusive.     That  I  may  not  misrepresent  him,  I  copy  his  words. 

Bp.  K.  has  been  stating  (p.  57.)  the  opinion  of  Justin  on  the  Autc-muniam 
procession  of  the  Logos,  and  continues  on  p.  68.  *•  The  general  opinion  of  ts« 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers  appears  to  have  been  that,  previously  to  this  generaooa 
or  emission,  the  Logos  subsisted  from  eternity  in  a  state  of  moat  intimatt 
union  with  the  Father,  though  personally  distinct  from  him  :  being  hi*  Intel- 
ligence and  his  Counsellor,  in  deviling  the  plan  of  Creation.  Bat  though  wt 
find  in  Justin's  writings  nothing  decidedly  at  variance  with  this  opinion,  he 
nowhere  expresses  it  in  ch»ar  and  explicit  terms.  For  most  of  the  passage! 
quoted  by  Bull  and  Grabe,  in  order  to  prove  that  Justin  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  co-eternity  of  the  Logos  with  the  Father,  are  capable  of  a  different  inter- 
pretation, and  may  be  understood  merely  of  an  existence  prior  to  the  crea- 
tion  of  all  things.''  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  this  idea,  in  the 
present  Essay.///;.  331—337.    626.    663,-4. 

But  the  writer  who  has  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  ea-uestnes*  to 
expose  what  he  considers  the  mistakes  of  Bp.  Bull  concerning  Justin  Martyr* 
is  the  /?,t.  Charles  Srmisch,  of  Trehnitz,  Silesia.  The  following  are  his 
words.  "The  quantitative  inequality  of  being,  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  of  which  Tertullian  professes  his  belief  in  the  harsh  terra*,  '-Patrr  tot* 
substantia  est,  Filius  vrro  deriratio  totius  et  portio"  is  expressed  by  Justin  not 
so  clearly  and  unequivocally,  yet  intelligibly  enough.  •  ••■•■■ 
W  hen,  moreover,  he  considers  the  personal  appearance  of  tin?  Supreme  God  on 
earth  as  impossible  and  absurd,  because  such  an  appearance  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  unchangeableness  and  infinitude  of  (Sod:  he  betrays,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  the  slightest  scruple  to  make  the  Logos  the  subject  of  the  Old 
1  estament  Theophanies :  when  he  gives  as  an  additional  pn*of  of  the  asserted 
impossibility,  that  men  were  utterly  incapable  of  enduring  (Justin,  pp.  2*3.  s. 
35ij.  p.  357.  a.  ii.)  the  consuming  splendour  of  the  appearance  of  the  Creator, 
vet  he  colliders  the  appearance  of  the  Son,  a  few  instances  excepted.  :is  rtsj 
to  be  borne :  when,  lastly,  he  disputes  the  admissibility  of  giving  a  pn*|#r 
name  to  the  Supreme  God,  among  other  reasons,  l>ecause  no  name  can  I* 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  express  the  infinite  glory  of  the  Divine  Beinc; 
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argument  with  an  opponent,9  might  lead  them  at  times  to  ascribe  appen- 
full  divine  perfections  to  the  Son  with  great  clearness :  whereas  at  iD^^fJ1' 
«ther  times,  and  much  more  frequently,  they  use  a  different  language,  f 

of  the  Logos,  on  the  contrary,  he  says ;  "  He  can  be  addressed  by  names  of  all 
kinds,  because  he  serves  the  paternal  will,  and  is  begotten  by  the  will  of  the 
Father."  (pp.  94.  d.  44.  e.  284.  b.)  Who  can  satisfactorily  explain  these 
aoonter-statements,  without  adopting  the  concession  that  Justin  distinguished 
€bb  being  of  the  Son  quantitatively  from  the  being  of  the  Father  ?  "  Semisch, 
IL  193,-4. 

In  a  note,  near  the  foot  of  p.  194,  Semisch  introduces  the  mention  of  Bull, 
and  shows  the  insufficiency  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  maintained  that  Jus- 
tin believed  the  natural  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  (See  also  another 
note  on  p.  197.)  Semisch  proceeds  (p.  195.)  "From  the  representation  that 
baa  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages  of  Justin's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  it  is 
But  of  all,  evident  that  the  theory  of  this  Father,  when  compared  with  the 
later  Trinitarian  systems  of  the  Church,  has  a  distinct,  though  incomplete,  in- 
lapendency ; — that  Justin  belonged  to  neither  of  the  two  parties  into  which 
Ae  Christian  world,  which  acknowledges  a  specifics:  and  concrete  divinity  in 
fte  person  of  Jesus,  has  been  divided  since  the  time  of  Alius  and  of  the  Nicene 
poonefl,  on  the  question,  what  relation  this  divinity  bears  to  the  original 
affinity;  that  those  persons  are  equally  wrong  who  believe  that  they  can  find 
En  Justin  the  Nicene  or  the  Arian  scheme.  In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  he  may 
be  called  a  forerunner  of  both  creeds,  for  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  has  various 
points  of  contact  with  them."  p.  196.  In  the  next  paragraph  he  states  those 
points  of  contact. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  Justin's  writings  (after  reading,  however, 
lite  statement  of  his  theology  by  Water  land,  an  author  whom  Semisch,  I  think, 
has  not  quoted,)  it  appears  to  me  that  his  remarks  on  this  father  are  just,  on 
(he  whole :  but  yet  I  doubt  whether  he  does  not  sometimes  represent  him  as 
further  distant  from  the  Nicene  faith  than  he  actually  was*  I  should  be  more 
inclined  to  adopt  the  verdict  of  another  eminent  scholar,  Bp.  Kaye,  who  says; 
*We  cannot  doubt  that  he  maintained  a  real  Trinity :  whether  he  would  hare 
txplained  it  precisely  according  to  the  Athanasian  scheme,  is  not  equally 
dear ;  but  1  have  observed  nothing  in  the  Apologies  or  in  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho  which  appears  to  mo  to  justify  a  positive  assertion  to  the  contrary, 
rhose  passages  which  seem  to  imply  an  inferiority  in  Christ  to  the  Father, 
nay  without  any  forced  construction  De  understood  of  the  part  borne  by  Christ 
a  conducting  the  (Economy."     Bp.  Kaye  on  Justin  M.  pp.  73,-4. 

I  conclude  this  note  by  reminding  the  reader  of  Mr.  R.  Treffry's  remark  on 
Sovatian,  and  my  extension  of  it,  on  p.  337.  Mr.  T's  remark  coupled  with 
Milner's  character  of  Novatian,  p.  337,  n.  IT.  will  be  admitted  by  many  as 
avideace  of  the  defective  character  of  much  of  the  Ante-Nicene  theology. 

9  Thus  in  answering  Celsus,  Origen  "  guards  against  the  notion,  that  the 
9en  was  less  incomprehensible,  or  less  invisible,  in  his  divine  nature,  than  the 
Father."  Burton,  201.  Trejiry,  66.  Or.  c.  Celt.  Cantab.  1677.  p.  323.  And  in 
I  former  age,  Tertullian  says  of  Praxeas,  "  He  makes  this  supposition,"  [that 
the  Father  was  seen  in  the  ancient  manifestations]  "  because  the  attributes 
md  titles  of  God  are  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  Him  who  appeared  to  man ;  for- 
getting that  those  attributes  and  titles  equally  belong  to  the  Son,  though  not 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  Father."  Bp.  Kaye  on  Tertullian, 
9.  544.    TcrLcll. 

t  These  remarks  are  much  less  applicable  to  Irenaus  than  to  Justin  the 
Martyr,  and  some  others.  Also  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  should  be  excepted, 
md  perhaps,  too,  the  writings  of  Hippolytus,  A.  D.  220.  of  which  I  know  only 
he  passages  extracted  by  Dr.  Burton.    See  No,  146,  Ac    It  must  be  remem- 
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X.    The  Scriptural  idea  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  as  the  relation  of  apfen 
the  First  Person  to  the  Church,  that  is,  to  "  the  whole  family  in  heaven  Dlx  JE; 
amd  earth"  was  quickly  supplanted  by  the  Successive  views  of 

habit  of  regarding  him  as  Father  of  the  Divine  paternity, 

'  and  then  as  Father  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  the  Redeemer, 


•  In  Clement's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  have  the  expressions, 
•*  [Our]  all-merciful  and  beneficent  Father" — c.  23.  *'  oar  gracious  and  mer- 
aml  Father" — c.  29.  beside  other  references  to  the  christian's  filial  relation. 
cr.  8. 66.  But  no  such  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  as 
translated  by  Abp.  Wake,  nor,  I  believe,  in  Justin  Martyr ;  nor  even  in  Irenams, 
the  disciple  of  one  who  had  conversed  with  the  Apostle  John. 

Clement  has  once,  (c.  19.) — u  Father  and  Creator  of  the  whole  world," — 
*  Creator  and  Father  of  the  wor'ds," — (c.  36.)— "  Sovereign  of  spirits," — (c.  68.) 
^"fag  perhaps  to  H  eb.  xii.  9.  Ignatius  indeed  has  no  expression  of  this 
eort:  he  usually  mentioned  the  Father  by  that  single  term,  without  specifying 
to  whom  he  was  the  parent.    Ep.  to  the  Magnesians,  c.  1. 3.  6, 6, 7. 13.    «fec  Ac. 

In  Justin  Martyr  such  expressions  as  Father  of  the  universe  abound.  The 
following  references  to  passages  of  his  writings  and  a  few  others,  were  made 
chiefly  in  perusing  them  for  other  purposes.  There  may  be  some  which  I 
have  not  minuted :  but  these  give  a  fair  specimen  of  his  usual  mode  of  men- 
tioning the  Divine  Father.  He  is  called — Father  and  Creator  of  all  things, 
(48.  d.)  96.  b.  226.  a.— Father  and  Lord  of  all  things,  60.  a.  74.  B.  76.  e.  79,  a,  ' 
SI.  c,  83.  d.  94.  a,  v.—God  and  Father  of  all  things  y  82  d,  300  a,  301  b,  363  n.— 
Father  of  all  things,  96  c,  97  i>,  277  n,  280  d,  322  e,  332  c,  342  a,  368  a  ; 
Father  of  the  worlds,  80  a. — Father  (of  the  Lord, J  64  a  ;—Fatlier  (of  the  pious,) 
#8  e,  63  a,  h ; — the  Father*  simply,  (62  c.)  77  a,  a.  293  c,  and  once,  in  a  well 
known  phrase  of  heathen  writers,  quoted  as  such,  Father  of  gods  and  men.  67 
A, — In  this  list,  the  small  Italick  letters  referring  to  the  part  of  the  page  where 
each  is  found,  denote  that  the  passages  are  quotations  from  Scripture. 

By  Irenams,  the  First  Person  is  often  called  Father  simply,  and  sometimes 
Father  of  all  things;  (pp.  136.  1.  1 1,  20;  2,13;  II.  16.— 148.  1.  40;  11.24.— 
909.  2.  32  ;  III.  6.-267.  2.  21 ;  III.  41.— also  in  pp.  166.  2.  4 ;  II.  36.— 186. 
1.  19 ;  2.  16 ;  II.  66.— see  also  3:4.  2.  2 ;  IV.  79.— 403.  2.  18 ;  V.  4.-  )  His 
paternal  relation  to  the  Redeemer  is  sometimes  distinctly  expressed,  (as  in  p. 
270.  2.  16 ;  1 II.  46.-372.  2.  26.  39 ;  IV.  70.—)  and  is  far  oftener  implied,  as 
in  p.  240.  1 .  36 ;  III.  18.— 241.  2.  4,  7,  10,  29,  37,  42 ;  III.  18.  Ac.  <fcc.  <fec. 
God's  paternal  relation  to  the  pious  is  perhaps  alluded  to,  though  distantly,  in 
p.  276.  2.  16;  IV.  1. — 426..  13;  V.  17. — The  controversial  design  of  his  work 
naturally  led  him  to  speak  of  the  First  Divine  Person  chiefly  as  the  Father  of 
the  Second. 

This  remark  applies  also  to  Tertmllian.  Instances  may  be  found  in  any 
page  of  his  work  against  Praxeas,  and  in  his  Apology}  (c.  xxi.  p.  849.)  where 
also  he  once  mentions  God  as  the  Father  of  believers,  c.  xxxix.  p.  877.  I 
know  not  whether  Tertullian  has  anywhere  used  the  title  Father  of  the  Uni- 
verse, or  its  equivalents. 

In  the  Octavivs  of  Minucius  Felix  written  only  a  few  years  after,  we  find 
the  word  ( Pater,'  Father,  used  for  the  Deity,  I  think  only  once,  in  the  heathen 
phrase,  Father  of  gods  and  men.  (  EdL  Lugd.  Bat.  1672.  p.  146.  I.  3.)  But  the 
equivalent  term  Parent  is  used  several  times;  once  with  relation  to  Christian 
believers;  p.  313.  /.  1.  elsewhere  with  relation  to  the  'universe,'  p.  139.  /.  6. 


relation  to  the  Redeemer ;  in  two  or  three  places,  however,  in  such  a  connexion 
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X.  The  Scriptural  idea  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  as  the  relation  of  apfen- 
Ufce  First  Person  to  the  Church,  that  is,  to  "  the  whole  family  in  heaven  D^x  _  ; 
amd  earth,"  was  quickly  supplanted  by  the  Successive  views  of 

habit  of  regarding  him  as  Father  of  the  Divine  paternity. 

'   and  then  as  Father  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  the  Redeemer, 


•  In  Clement's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  have  the  expressions, 
•*  [Our]  all-merciful  and  beneficent  Father" — c.  23.  "  our  gracious  and  mer- 
ainl  Father" — c.  29.  beside  other  references  to  the  christian's  filial  relation. 
cr.  8. 66.  Bnt  no  such  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  as 
translated  by  Abp.  Wake,  nor,  I  believe,  in  Justin  Martyr,  nor  even  in  I  renews, 
tfee  disciple  of  one  who  had  conversed  with  the  Apostle  J  oho. 

Clement  has  once,  (c.  19.) — **  Father  and  Creator  of  the  whole  world," — 
*  Creator  and  Father  of  the  worlds," — (c.  36.) — **  Sovereign  of  spirits," — (c.  68.) 
alluding  perhaps  to  Heb.  xii.  9.  Ignatius  indeed  has  no  expression  of  this 
Sort:  he  usually  mentioned  the  Father  by  that  single  teiin,  without  specifying 
to  whom  he  was  the  parent.    Ep.  to  the  Magnesians,  c.  1 . 3. 6, 6, 7. 13.    <fee.  Ac. 

In  Justin  Martyr  such  expressions  as  Father  of  the  universe  abound.  The 
following  references  to  passages  of  his  writings  and  a  few  others,  were  made 
driefly  in  perusing  them  for  other  purposes.  There  may  be  some  which  I 
Bttve  not  minuted :  but  these  give  a  fair  specimen  of  his  usual  mode  of  men- 
tioning the  Divine  Father.  He  is  called — Father  and  Creator  of  all  things, 
(48.  d.)  96.  b.  226.  a.— Father  and  Lord  of  all  things,  60.  a.  74.  b.  76.  e.  79,  a,  ' 
81.  c,  83.  D.  94.  a,  v.— God  and  Father  of  all  things, 82  o, 300  a,  301  D.363  n.— 
Father  of  all  things,  96  c,  97  n,  277  n,  280  d,  322  z,  332  c,  342  a,  368  a  ; 
father  of  the  worlds,  80  a. — Father  (bftfte  Lord  J  64  a ;— Father  (of  the  pious,) 
•8  e,  63  a,  h ; — the  Father,  simply,  (62  c.)  77  a,  a.  293  c.  and  once,  in  a  well 
known  phrase  of  heathen  writers,  quoted  as  such,  Father  of  gods  and  men.  67 
S. — In  this  list,  the  small  Italick  letters  referring  to  the  part  of  the  page  where 
each  is  found,  denote  that  the  passages  are  quotations  from  Scripture. 

By  Irenams,  the  First  Person  is  often  called  Father  simply,  and  sometimes 
Father  of  all  things;  ftp.  136.  1.  1 1,  20;  2,13;  II.  16.— 148.  1.  40 ;  11.24.— 
909.  2.  32  ;  III.  6.-267.  2.  21 ;  III.  41.— also  in  pp.  166.  2.  4  ;  II.  36.— 186. 
1.  19;  2.16;  II.  66.— see  also  3r 4.  2.  2;  IV.  79.— 403.  2.  18;  V.  4.-  )  His 
paternal  relation  to  the  Redeemer  is  sometimes  distinctly  expressed,  (as  in  p. 
270.  2.  16 ;  III.  46.-372.  2.  26.  39 ;  IV.  70.—)  and  is  far  oftener  implied,  as 
in  p.  240.  1.36;  III.  18.— 241.  2.  4,  7,  10,  29,  37,  42;  III.  18.  Ac.  <fec.  <fec. 
God's  paternal  relation  to  the  pious  is  perhaps  alluded  to,  though  distantly,  in 
p.  276.  2.  16;  IV.  1. — 426..  13;  V.  17. — The  controversial  design  of  his  work 
naturally  led  him  to  speak  of  the  First  Divine  Person  chiefly  as  the  Father  of 
the  Second. 

This  remark  applies  also  to  TertmUian.  Instances  may  be  found  in  any 
page  of  his  work  against  Praxeas,  and  in  his  Apology;  (c.  xxi.  p.  849.)  where 
also  he  once  mentions  God  as  the  Father  of  believers,  c.  xxxix.  p.  877.  I 
know  not  whether  Tertullian  has  anywhere  used  the  title  Father  of  the  Uni. 
verse,  or  its  equivalents. 

In  the  Octav'ms  of  Minucius  Felix  written  only  a  few  years  after,  we  find 
the  word  '  Pater,'  Father,  used  for  the  Deity,  I  think  only  once,  in  the  heathen 
phrase,  Father  of  gods  and  men.  (  Ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1672.  p.  146.  /.  3.)  But  the 
equivalent  term  Parent  is  used  several  times;  once  with  relation  to  Christian 
believer?;  p.  313.  I.  1.  elsewhere  with  relation  to  the  'universe,'  p.  139.  /.  6. 
'all  things',  p.  141.  /.  1.  p.  166. 1.  6.  p.  333.  /.  2.  and  kthe  world',  p.  166. 
i.  1.     These  are  all  the  places  where  the  idea  occurs,  1  think. 

The  last  author  I  shall  mention  here  is  Novation  ;  in  whose  tieaowv as  it 
is  a  refutation  of  heresies,  we  find  the  term  Father  used  chiefly  to  denote  Ood  s 
relation  to  the  Redeemer ;  in  two  or  three  places,  however,  in  such  a  connexion 
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appen-  An  impartial  reader  will  perceive  that  equality  with  the  Father  in 
dix  E.  divine  perfections,  is  much  more  freely  ascribed  to  the  Son  in  the 

writings  of  Augustine,9  than  in  those  of  Justin  the  Martyr,  i  A'sss- 

tian,  X  or  their  contempories. 


bered  that  the  authenticity  of  several  of  the  works  published  under  the 
of  Hippolytu*  is  far  from  being  clear.  Dr.  Barton  candidly  remarks,— -  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  two  or  more  bishops  of  the  same  name  have  not 
been  confounded,  and  the  works  of  the  one  attributed  to  the  other."  The  pas* 
sages  alluded  to  in  this  note,  are  not  from  that  work  of  which  Dr.  B.  remarks 
(No.  137.),  "  the  authority  of  the  book  ds  Antickristo  seems  to  be  unques- 
tioned." 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  remarked  of  TertuUian,  that  he  "ascribsi 
ubiquity  to  Chrwt  as  God,  but  not  as  the  Conductor  of  the  [Goanellj tnoanmj* 
(p.  667.)  The  passage  to  which  Bp.  K.  refers  for  proof,  (adv.  Prax.  c,  SB.) 
in  thus  rendered  into  English  by  Bp.  Bull :  "  Yon  have  the  Son  on  earth,  yon 
the  Father  in  heaven.  It  is  not  a  seoaratkm,  bat  a  divine  disposition.  Vet 
you  ought  to  know  that  God  is  also  within  the  abysses,  and  inTrsittt  every- 
where, but  it  in  by  his  might  and  power ;  and  likewise  that  the  Son  is  every 
where  with  him,  ss  not  divided  from  him.  However,  in  the  Dispensation,  the 
Father  would  have  the  Son  to  dwell  on  earth,  and  himself  in  heaven."  Tew 
tuU.  Opp.  Basil.  1660.  p.  423.  Bull's  Sermons,  *c.  pus.  by  Nelson.  Vol  ml 
p.  976.  Jn  all  probability,  Justin  and  the  other  early  father*  agreed  with  Ter- 
tuliian  on  this  subject ;  but  as  they  much  oftener  mention  the  Son  as  the 
**  Conductor  of  the  ceconomy,"  than  as  possessing  all  the  essential  perfections 
of  God,  the  statements  I  have  made  above  do  not  contradict  Bp.  IL's  remark. 

In  reference  to  the  First  Divine  Person  himself,  Semisch  remarks  of  the 
"  fathers  in  general,"— "  Their  idea  of  God  (if  we  except  those  of  the  Akxaa- 
drian  school,)  by  no  means  wears  in  general  the  character  of  pure  spirituality; 
their  God  is  far  from  being  exalted  above  all  the  conditions  of  tlniteness."  sfe, 
Ac.     Vol.  ii.  p.  150.    See  p.  679.  *.  *. 

•  Almost  any  pa§e  of  his  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  and  indeed  of  some  otfcrv 
of  his  voluminous  writings,  might  furnish  evidence  of  his  confident  ascription 
to  the  Son,  of  equality  with  the  Father.  The  following  references  are  to 
passages  in  thejirst  book  of  that  treatise,  begun  ss  he  states  (p.  86.  rot.  9.  c.) 
in  bis  youth,  and  published  when  he  was  old ;  in  all  which  the  equality  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father,  in  the  Divine  Essence,  is  distinctly  asserted.  The  edi- 
tion is  mentioned  in  p.  679.  n.  J.  Tom.  HI.  pp.  86.  c.  2.  b.  89.  I.  c.  p. 
90.  2.  d.  91.  2.  b.  c.  d.  92.  1.  a.  93.  1.  d.  94.  1.  a.  c.  d.  The  passage  at 
the  close  of  p.  91,  shows  his  method  of  viewing  the  subject. 

The  reader  who  cannot  consult  the  latin  works,  may  have  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  above  position,  from  *Tlie  Meditations  of  St.  Augustine,  Sfc 
translated  by  George  Stanhope,  D.  /).,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  dee.  1701.  and 
1818.  From  Book  i.  chap.  12.  of  this  popular  work,  I  transcribe  the  following 
clauses.  "I  acknowledge  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  three  persons,  hot 
one  essence ;  the  true,  the  Almighty  God,  of  one  uncom  pounded,  mcorporesl, 
invisible,  uncircumscribed  being ;  in  whom  there  is  nothing  higher  or  tower, 
greater  or  less,  but  perfect  and  equal  all ;  great  without  quantity,"  deep.  38. 

t  Bp.  Kaye  remarks  concerning  u  the  manner  in  which  Justin  distin- 
guishes between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  we  find  that  there  are  certain 
epithets  and  expressions  which  he  applies  to  the  First  Person  alone ;  snch  ss 
Unbegotten,  Ineffable,  the  Maker  and  Creator  of  all  things.  He  says  also, 
that  the  Father  never  descended  on  earth  or  appeared  to  man,  but  remained 
always  in  the  highest  heaven."    pp.  66—67. 

t  De  Regula  Fidei,  c.  xxxi.  (pp.  236, 238. 240.—"  quando  Pater  w/niT— ) 
and  Mr.  R.  Treffhfs  just  remark,  copied  on  p.  337. 
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X.    The  Scriptural  idea  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  as  the  relation  of  apfen 
the  First  Person  to  the  Church,  that  is,  to  "  the  whole  family  in  heaven  D1^  J2; 
mmd  earthy  was  quickly  supplanted  by  the  Successive  views  of 

habit  of  regarding  him  as  Father  of  the  Divine  paternity. 

'   and  then  as  Father  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  the  Redeemer, 


•  In  Clement's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  have  the  expressions, 
•*  fOnr]  all-merciful  and  beneficent  Father" — c.  23.  "  our  gracious  and  mer- 
mxvl  Father" — c.  29.  beside  other  references  to  the  christian's  filial  relation. 
cr.  8. 56.  But  no  such  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Ignatius*  as 
translated  by  Abp.  Wake,  nor,  I  believe,  in  Justin  Martyr,  nor  even  in  Irenams* 
the  disciple  of  one  who  had  conversed  with  the  Apostle  J  oho. 

Clement  has  once ,  (c.  19.) — "  Father  and  Creator  of  the  whole  world," — 
•*  Creator  and  Father  of  the  worlds,"— (r.  36.)— "  Sovereign  of  spirits,"— (c.  68.) 
^fl™K*»ff  perhaps  to  H  eb.  xii.  9.  Ignatius  indeed  has  no  expression  of  this 
Sort :  he  usually  mentioned  the  Father  by  that  single  teim,  without  specifying 
to  whom  he  was  the  parent.     Ep.  to  the  Magnesians,  c.  1 . 3. 6, 6, 7. 13.    «fec  Ac. 

In  Justin  Martyr  such  expressions  as  Father  of  the  universe  abound.  The 
following  references  to  passages  of  his  writings  and  a  few  others,  were  made 
chiefly  in  perusing  them  for  other  purposes.  There  may  be  some  which  I 
stove  not  minuted :  but  these  give  a  fair  specimen  of  his  usual  mode  of  men- 
tioning the  Divine  Father.  He  is  called — Father  and  Creator  of  all  things, 
(48.  d.)  96.  b.  225.  a.— Father  and  Lord  of  all  things,  60.  a.  74.  b.  76.  e.  79.  a, ' 
SI.  c,  83.  d.  94.  a,  D.—God  and  Father  of  all  thing$,82  d,300  a,  301  b.363  n.— 
Father  of  all  things,  96  c,  97  n,  277  n,  280  d,  322  e,  332  c,  342  a,  368  a  ; 
Father  of  the  worlds*  80  a.— Father  (of  the  Lord,)  64  a ;— Father  (of  the  pious,) 
68  e,  63  a,  b ; — the  Father,  simply,  (62  c.)  77  a,  a.  293  c,  and  once,  in  a  well 
known  phrase  of  heathen  writers,  quoted  as  such,  Father  of  gods  and  men,  67 
S. — In  this  list,  the  small  Italic*  letters  referring  to  the  part  of  the  page  where 
each  is  found,  denote  that  the  passages  are  quotations  from  Scripture. 

By  Irenaus,  the  First  Person  is  often  called  Father  simply,  and  sometimes 
Father  of  all  things;  rpp.  136.  1.  1 1,  20;  2,13;  II.  16.— 148.  1.  40 ;  11.24.— 
S09.  2.  32  ;  III.  6.-267.  2.  21 ;  III.  41.— also  in  pp.  156.  2.  4  ;  II.  35.— 186. 
1.  19 ;  2.  16 ;  II.  66.— see  also  3:4.  2.  2 ;  IV.  79.— 403.  2.  18 ;  V.  4.-  )  His 
paternal  relation  to  the  Redeemer  is  sometimes  distinctly  expressed,  (as  in  p. 
270.  2.  15 ;  III.  46.-372.  2.  26.  39 ;  IV.  70.—)  and  is  far  oftener  implied,  as 
in  p.  240.  1.36;  III.  18.— 241.  2.  4,  7,  10,  29,  37,  42;  III.  18.  <kc.  <fec.  <fec. 
God's  paternal  relation  to  the  pious  is  perhaps  alluded  to,  though  distantly,  in 
s».  276.  2.  15;  IV.  1. — 425..  13;  V.  17. — The  controversial  design  of  his  work 
naturally  led  him  to  speak  of  the  First  Divine  Person  chiefly  as  the  Father  of 
the  Second. 

This  remark  applies  also  to  Tertmllian.  Instances  may  be  found  in  any 
page  of  his  work  against  Proxeos,  and  in  his  Apology ;  (c.  xxi.  p.  849.)  where 
also  he  once  mentions  God  as  the  Father  of  believers,  c.  xxxix.  p.  877.  I 
know  not  whether  Tertullian  has  anywhere  used  the  title  Father  of  the  Uni- 
verse, or  its  equivalents. 

In  the  Octavivs  of  MinucUu  Felix  written  only  a  few  years  after,  we  find 
the  word  4  Pater,'  Father,  used  for  the  Deity,  I  think  only  once,  in  the  heathen 
phrase,  Father  of  gods  and  men.  (  Ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1672.  p.  145.  /.  3.)  But  the 
equivalent  term  Parent  is  used  several  times;  once  with  relation  to  Christian 
believer?;  p.  313.  /.  1.  elsewhere  with  relation  to  the  'universe,'  p.  139.  /.  5. 
'all  things',  p.  141.  /.  1.  p.  166.  /.  5.  p.  333.  /.  2.  and  'the  world*,  p.  J 55. 
1. 1 .     These  are  all  the  places  where  the  idea  occurs,  1  think. 

The  last  author  I  shall  mention  here  is  Novation  ;  in  whose  treatise,  as  it 
is  a  refutation  of  heresies,  we  find  the  term  Father  used  chiefly  to  denote  God's 
relation  to  the  Redeemer ;  in  two  or  three  places,  however,  in  such  a  connexion 
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appen-  believed  to  hare  come  forth  from  Him  before  the  Creation.  •  At  the 
D^  ^"  controversy  on  the  Person  of  Christ  became  more  eager  and  general, 
this  last  idea  nearly  absorbed  both  the  others,  and  reigned  in  the 
Church  for  many  centuries.  What  wonder  that,  along  with  the  feel- 
ing of  filial  confidence  and  love,  t  should  decay  also  the  very  remem- 
brance of  God's  relation  to  his  people, as  their  Father? 

XI .    In  the  second  and  following  centuries,  the  Oracular  Presence 
was  very  partially  remembered.    In  the  Scripture  narratives  where 
visible  Divine  manifestations  are  expressly  mentioned,  it  was  long 
The  earthly  presence  of  recognised ;{   but  elsewhere    it    was 

the  Deity  disregarded.  overlooked  and  forgotten.^     There  is 

scarcely  to  be  found  one  clear  instance  of  its  being  acknowledged* 
where  no  visible  manifestation  is  recorded;  and  there  are  some  eady 
comments  en  Scripture  which  show  how  quickly  the  idea  of  it  had 
vanished.  II    This  is  the  less  surprising,  aa  it  exactly  corresponds  whit 

as  denotes  him  Father  of  the  universe,  (c.  L  iiL  x.  xxxi.  p.  1.  L  %  3.  p.  336.  L 
1.  p.  39.  /.  9.  p.  69.  /.  3.)  of  which  he  is  mentioned  as  the  Parent  in  two 
other  places,  cc.  iii.  iv.  p.  36.  /.  1.  p.  33.  U  6.  There  are  only  two  passages, 
I  think,  in  which  any  allusion  to  the  relation  of  spiritual  worshippers  to  Goi 
as  his  children  can  be  traced,  in  Novation's  use  of  the  word  Fattier,  ft*  m. 
viii.  p.  39.  /.  9.  p.  63.  L  70  Two  applications  of  the  term  had  grown  nearly 
obsolete ;  that  which  had  most  of  Scriptural  use,  of  antiquity,  Apostohck  au- 
thority, and  of  Christian  privilege  in  its  favour,  was  the  most  so.  Henceforward 
the  secrets  of  the  Trinity  were  to  engage  the  minds  of  theologians  when  they 
called  God  the  Father,  mnch  more  than  the  blessings  of  evangelical  adoption. 
Yet  see  the  clause  from  Euseb.  Eccles.  Theolog.  (Colon.  1688.)  I.  xii.  p.  72.  c  d, 
translated  in  Neanderis  General  Church  History,  (Edin.  1849.)  Vol.  iv.  p.  36. 

•  The  proofs  are  reserved,  to  be  referred  to  in  notes  on  the  14/A  and  I7tk 
observations.    Some  evidence  has  been  given  already,  in  pp.  331 — 336. 

f  I  have  already  copied  from  Milner  an  important  acknowledgment  of  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification  from  the  days  of  Justin 
Martyr.  Note  I  on  p.  633,  beginning  on  p.  632.  The  decay  of  that  doctrine 
involved,  of  course,  a  diminution  of  the  personal  enjoyment  of  peace  with  God, 

and  its  attendant  blessings. 

X  Almost  all  the  instances  enumerated  by  Dr.  Burton*  in  the  extract 
copied  in  i>p.  658,-9.  are  of  this  kind. 

§  Of  this  forgetfolness  some  instances  in  Justin  M.  and  Eusebius  have  keen 
noticed  in  n.  f,  pp.  662,-3;  and  others  might  be  collected. 

||  See  the  last  note.  Bp.  Kaye  states  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  compares 
44  the  pillar  of  fire  which  guided  the  Israelites  by  night,  to  a  light  which  con- 
ducted Thrasybulus  when  he  was  bringing  back  the  exiles  from  Phyle  to  tht 
Munychia".  Stromata,  L.  i.  418.  10.  Kaye,  p.  127.  Elsewhere  he  states 
that  Clement  gave  to  it  certain  emblematical  meanings,  but  says  nothing  of  bis 
there  ascribing  to  it  a  divine  presence.  Strom.  L.  i.  418.  37.  Kaye,  p.  379. 
How  different  is  all  this  from  Ps.  xcix.  7.  and  Justin  M.  p.  266.  c.  Clemeat 
also  speaks  of  "the  cloud  which  followed  the  Hebrews  like  a  servant  maid"! 
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^vliat  happened  *  in  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testa-  appen 
ment,  and  the  ministry  of  the  Redeemer.  Dl*Jr'. 

XII.    In  the  course  of  the  Second  Century,  if  not  before,  almost 
all  the  Jews  who  remained  unconverted  to  Christianity,  became  Anti- 
Trinitarians  ;  f   to  which  cast  of  sentiment  The   Jews    de- 
we  have  already  noticed  a  strong  tendency            nied  the  Trinity. 

Kaye,  13.  The  "light  which  conducted  Thrasybulus",  1  have  not  found  men- 
tioned in  Xencphon's  HeUenica,  in  the  Universal  History,  nor  in  any  recent 
Histories  of  Greece,  that  I  have  looked  into.  Whatever  it  was,  it  must  have 
been  infinitely  unworthy  to  be  compared  to  the  solemn  and  adorable  manifest- 
ation of  the  Almighty  Angel.  In  other  places  Clement  says  the  conductor  of 
the  Israelites  was  Christ,    Kaye,  pp.  68.  65. 

There  is  also  a  fragment  of  his,  quoted  by  Dr.  Burton,  No.  97.  commenting 
on  1  Kings  viii.  27.  which  he  applies  to  the  incarnation,  in  such  terms  as  led 
the  English  divine  to  remark,  "  The  heathen  temples  had  lifeless  statues  in 
them :  Christ  was  in  die  Jewish  temple  as  a  living  statue :  he  was  the  very 

God  himself;" an  idea  quite  agreeable  to  the  Pentecostal  system,  but  not 

distinctly  enunciated  by  Clement,  nor  indeed  held  with  any  firmness  by  Burton, 
a»  the  frequent  expressions  of  his  doubt  may  show.    See  p.  669. 

•  See  pp.  393,-4.  397,-8.  409,  410.  469—463.  476,-6. 

f  In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  this  might  almost  have  been  inferred 
from  the  evident  tendencies  ofthe  Jewish  mind  to  errour,  and  its  actual  progress 
In  it,  during  the  previous  century.  But  there  is  direct  and  satisfactory  evidence. 
Justin  M.j  Irenaus,  TertuUian,  and  Origen,  all  state  in  general  terms,  that  the 
Jews  in  their  days,  did  not  acknowledge  the  Son  of  God,  but  ascribed  to 
the  Father  the  Divine  manifestations  and  operations,  which  are  in  the  Old 
Testament  attributed  to  the  Son.  Justin  M.  96.  c.  96.  c.  Treffry,  14.  342.  a. 

366.  e.     Iren.  303.  1.  26.  IV.  17.     Treffry,  30,  copied  above,  on  p.  669. 

410.  2.  24.  V.  8.  Tert.  Adv.  Prax.  p.  412. — "nee  ipsi  FUium  agnoseuut: 
p.  430.  ( within  a  few  sentences  of  the  close  of  the  treatise)  "Cacteram  Judaicse 
-fidei"  <fec.  <frc„  a  translation  of  the  passage  is  given  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his 
work  on  the  Importance  ofthe  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ch.  vi.  (Edit.  1734. 
v.  344.)  Origen  c.  Celsum,  Burton,  187. — They  rejected  the  idea  of  a  plura- 
lity of  Divine  Persons  altogether. 

Beside  these  general  assertions,  the  Jewish  method  of  dealing  with  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  Old  Testament  is  given.  For  a  time,  it  would  seem  from 
Justin  M.  Dial.  p.  277.  e.  they  were  entirely  silent,  in  their  instructions,  con- 
cerning the  earlier  manifestations  of  the  Second  Person :  then  they  introduced 
their  anti-trinitarian  glosses.  In  Gen.  i.  26.  iii.  22,  they  said  that  angels  were 
the  persons  addressed.  Tert.  p.  412.  In  Gbn.  xviii.  1.  Trypho  acknowledged 
a  manifestation  of  God  himself:  but  separated  this  verse  from  all  the  subse- 
quent narrative,  in  which  he  saw  only  three  created  angels.  Justin  M.  276.  d. 
In  Exod.  iii.  2,  Trypho  says  the  Jews  (or,  at  least,  his  companions)  under- 
stood a  created  angel;  in  v.  4,  Ac,  God  himself,  (p.  282.  e.)  Ps.  cx,  Justin 
tells  Trypho,  they  interpreted  as  referring  to  king  Hezekiah,  (260.  e.  309.  d.) 
TertuUian  says  the  same.  Adv.  Mareion.  L.  v.  p.  309.  Other  instances  are 
noticed  in  p.  662.  n.  t. — But  enough  of  these  absurd  and  perverse  glosses ! 

To  the  statement  whereto  this  note  is  appended,  two  objections  may  be 
brought  First ;  Dr .  Edward  Burton  (No.  29.)  has  Riven  a  passage  of 
Justin  M.  (294.  c,  d.)  from  which  he  concludes  respecting  the  Jews,  that  "it 
was  their  belief,  as  it  is  that  of  Christians,  that  the  Messiah,  who  was  to 
come,  was  God."     If  this  had  been  correct,  it  would  have  appeared  that  eve* 
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advocated  in  this  Essay.  *     Such  applications  of  texts  were  probably  appen- 
made  by  those  fathers,  from  their  traditional  knowledge  that   the  ^^^J] 
Apostles  had  used  them;  their  particular  mode  of  applying  them  hav- 
ing, however,  soon  been  lost,  and  the  grounds  of  it  forgotten. 

XIV.  In  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century,  we  find  generally 
established  in  the  Church,  the  doctrine  that  there  had  been,  before  the 
creation  of  this  universe,  what  is  van-  The    Son's  ante- 

ouflly  called  an  emanation,  a  prolation,  pro-  mundane  procession, 

cession,  emission,  or  generation  of  the  Second  Divine  Person  from  the 
First;  whereby  he  who  had  been  from  all  eternity  the  Logos  (Reason 
or  Word)  of  the  First  Person,  became  His  Son.  Justin,  Tatian,  and 
others  make  the  date  of  this  prolation  to  have  been  just  before  the  Crea- 
tion ;  t  Irenaus,  a  far  better  divine,  strongly  censures  those  who  pro- 

•  Semisch,  the  learned,  diligent,  and  generally  candid  explorer  of  Justin 
Martyr's  opinions,  remarks  "  In  a  quite  arbitrary  manner  he  deduced  the  divi- 
"nity  of  Cnrist  from  such  passages  as  Gen.  i.  26.  iii.  22.  xviii.  1.  xix.  24. 
«•  changed  all  the  Theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Christophanies,  and 
"founded  lie  propriety  of  this  change  on  the  idea  of  God,  and  incorrectly 
**  translated  passages  of  the  Sentuagint,  which  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew  pre- 
«* vented  his  detecting".  Vol.  up.  332.  It  is  proved  in  this  essay,  I  think, 
that  Gen.  xviii.  1.  (and  the  proof  may  easily  be  extended  to  the  other  pas- 
sages) is  part  of  a  long  series  of  the  Son's  ancient  manifestations,  and  therefore 
nay  legitimately  be  quoted  in  evidence  of  his  divinity;  however  much  Jnstin 
may  have  failed  to  exhibit  their  argumentative  force. 

Another  instance  may  be  taken  from  Origen.  In  Burton,  1 79,  we  find  that 
lie  quoted  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  as  the  words  of  Christ.  On  this  extract  Dr.  B. 
remarks,  "  This  passage,  .expressly  calls  [the  Son]  God:  and  represents  him 
as  uttering  words  which  were  evidently  spoken  by  G*d  the  Father".  This 
appeared  evident,  no  doubt,  to  Dr.  B. :  but  if  the  reader  will  consider  how  the 
publick  mind  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Moses  was  filled  with  the  splendid  train 
of  the  Almighty  Angel's  manifestations,  known  then  as  his,  (pp.  256 — 259,) 
and  that  in  the  very  song  from  which  Origen  quotes,  some  remarkable  ex- 

Sressions  show  that  the  Divine  Speaker  is  the  Second  Person,  (pp.  240.  n.  IT. 
41.  348.)  he  will  think,  probably,  that  Origen  has  taken  a  more  correct  view 
of  the  passage  than  the  modern  divine. 

t  To  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject  in  pp.  381 — 336,  I  may 
■ow  add  the  declaration  of  Semisch,  first  published  in  Germany,  some  years 
after  those  pages  were  printed.  MTne  [Nicene]  Athanasian  orthodoxy 
wMMnfeMTMi  a  generation  of  the  Son  from  all  eternity,  and  Justin  knew  no  other 
than  what  took  plate  shortly  before  the  creation ;". .  . .  Vol.  ii.  p.  196.  The 
brackets  which  enclose  the  word  Nicene  are  mine,  not  the  learned  author's. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  dogma  mentioned,  is  not  contained  in  the 
Nicene  decree,  and  is  inconsistent,  at  least  in  appearance,  with  its  concluding 
anathema,  p.  331.  See  also  Semisch,  ii.  181. 184,  note.  The  following  sen- 
tence confirms  statements  on  pp.  331—386.  "From  the  instant  when  the 
Logos  came  forth  from  God,  Jnstin  considers  him  as  bearing  the  relation  of  a 
son ;  and  since  no  other  being  has  proceeded  in  the  same  immediate  manner 
from  God,  Jnstin  calls  him  in  a  pre-eminent,  a  unique,  and  exclusive  sense, 
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appen-  fessed  to  know  either  the  time  or  the  manner  of  the  Son's  generation, 
D,x  _E;  declaring  it  inscrutable.  * 

XV.      For  some  ages  the  caiholiek  Christians  held  this  Ante- 
mundane  generation  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  Sonthip  of  the  Second 
Avians  and  Person,  but  not  of  his  existence,  which  was  eter- 

tke  orthodox.  nal.  t    But  in  time  X  there  was  formed  a  party 

of  whom  Alius  was  the  head,  who  affirmed  that  the  ante-mundtnt 

the  Son  of  God,  or  briefly,  the  Only-begotten.  Semisch,  ii.  187.  See  too  the 
lucid  and  candid  statements  of  the  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  in  his  work  on  Justin,  pf. 
67 — 06,  part  of  which  is  copied  here/?.  680.  n.  f. 

*  Dr.  John  Owen  having  mentioned  the  Fathers  generally,  calls  Irenam 
"  one  of  the  most  ancient,  the  most  learned,  and  most  holy  of  them".  Prtfact 
to  his  work  on  the  Person  of  Christ.  Works.  1824.  Vol.  XII.  p.  xxxiv.  To 
this  attestation  1  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  that  of  Hagenbach,  who  calls 
him  "a  clear-headed,  considerate,  philosophical  theologian".  These  epitheb 
had  been  applied  to  him,  it  appears,  by  some  previous  authors  from  whom 
Hagcnbach  quotes  them.  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Doctrines,  tr.  by 
Buck.  Edin.  1846.  Vol.  i.  p.  57.  1  beg  leave  to  add  to  them  another  epithet, 
not  less  important,— devout ;  and  to  refer,  in  support  of  it,  to/*.  209;  2. 10—28. 
III.  6. — We  need  not  wonder  that  a  work  written  amidst  such  prayers,  was 
anciently  productive  of  immense  good. — See  also  Neandcr,  G.  V.  6.  II.  236,-6, 

For  his  censure  of  those  who  professed  to  know  the  time,  see  188.  2.  18; 
II.  18. — Burton,  46.  Treffry,  23 :  of  those  who  professed  to  know  the  m«nner, 
176.  2.  7;  IT.  48.  Treffry,  24.  p.  483.  This  latter  passage  is  well  worth 
.  copying.  "  If  any  one  shall  say  unto  us.  In  what  manner  is  the  Son  produced 
from  the  Father  ?  to  him  we  reply,  that  that  production,  or  generation,  or 
pronouncing,  or  manifestation,  or  by  what  name  soever  you  [otherwise]  describe 
his  ineffable  generation,  no  man  knoweth:  not  Valentinns,  nor  Marcion,  nor 
Saturninus,  nor  Basilides ;  not  angels,  nor  archangels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers ;  but  the  Father  alone  who  begets,  and  the  Son  who  is  begotten. 
Since  therefore  this  generation  is  ineffable,  they  who  strive  to  declare  it  are 
not  of  sound  mind,  in  promising  to  make  known  what  cannot  possibly  be  ex- 
plained." It  suited  his  reverential  and  scriptural  habits  of  thought,  to  mention 
the  Son's  birth  of  the  Virgin,  far  more  frequently  than  any  generation  of  his 
Divine  nature. 

+  The  very  comprehensive  examination  of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Waterland, 
and  his  lucid  statement  of  the  result,  in  the  work  previously  referred  to,  (p. 
334.  ft.  §.)  especially  the  sentences  copied  on  pp.  334,-6,  render  it  quite  un- 
necessary to  add  any  further  references  to  ancient  writers.  The  recent  ex- 
amination of  Justin  by  Semisch  has  verified  the  statements  of  the  English 
divine  in  all  important  points,  though  he  is,  I  think,  nowhere  mentioned  in 
that  work.  Sentences  from  it  bearing  on  this  subject  are  copied  in  «.  t,  pp. 
680,-1,  and  p.  687.  n.  f.  An  account  substantially  the  Fame  is  given  in  Dr. 
Knapp's  Lectures,  (tr.  by  Woods,)  Sec.  XLII.  n.  and  the  facts  may  be  discern- 
ed, though  not  with  equal  clearness,  in  the  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
torv,  by  Dr.  Gieseler,  and  of  the  History  of  Doctrines ,  by  Dr.  Hagenbach ;  both 
published  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library.  See  in  the  former  Sec.  lu 
p.  164,-5.  lx.  p.  217-  Ixiii.  3.  p.  237—239.  lxvi.  p.  266.  in  the  latter.  See. 
xlii.  p.  110— 115.  xliii.  p.  116,-6.  lxxxvii.  p.  240.  The  statements  and 
citations  of  these  eminent  authors  may  well  excuse  me  from  attempting  any 
further  proof. 

t  "  Arianism  existed  in  the  church  long  before  the  time  of  Arius :  he 
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generation  was  "also  the  beginning  of  his  existence;*  thus  making  him  appen 
a  creature.    The  orthodox  also  advanced  in  their  views,  and  began  to  D^x  _  * 
say  that  his  Sonship,  as  well  as  his  existence,  had  been  from  all  eter- 
nity.   At  first  this  idea  was  cautiously  and  timidly  intimated ;f  and 

u  was  only  the  means  of  bringing  to  a  more  foil  development,  and  to  a  more 
M  consistent  and  systematic^  form,  a  doctrine  which  nad  arisen  in  a  much 
"earlier  period."     Knapp's  Christian  Theology,  Sec.  XLII.  ii.  p.  134.  col.  1. 

*  See  p.  331;  also  Hagenbach^  lxxxix.  pp.  246,-7. 

t  See  the  portions  of  Dr.  Burton's  A  nte-Nicene  Testimonies  referred  to  in 
p.  334.  n.  f  ;  and  the  parts  of  Giescler  and  Hagenbach,  referred  to  in  p.  688. 
«.  t. 

Two  circumstances  contributed  much  to  promote  in  the  Church,  the  growth 
of  the  idea  of  an  Eternal  Generation.  One  was  the  habit  of  invoking  the 
First  Divine  Person  as  "  Eternal  Father ;  "  which  form  might  be  used  at  first 
in  this  sense ;  O  eternal  Being,  who  art  our  Father ;  but  came  at  length  to 
have  this  import ;  O  thou  who  hast  been  from  eternity,  Father  of  the  Re- 
deemer. The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  Burton,  206.  Treffry*  61.  Novatian, 
e.  xxxi.  pp.  238,-9.     Waterland's  Defense  of  Queries,  p.  137. 

The  other  circumstance  was  the  introduction  into  the  current  language  of 
the  Church,  of  various  comparisons  from  the  external  world,  to  illustrate  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  First  and  Second  Persons.  Bishop  Kaye  has  rendered 
a  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  showing  that  these  illustrations 
were  first  used  by  enthusiasts  not  sanctioned  by  the  General  Church.  As 
die  matter  is  of  some  interest,  I  copy  his  words. 

•*  We  find  him  (Tertullian)  uniformly  asserting  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Mon- 
tamsts  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity ;  though  with  respect 
to  the  Trinity  they  appear  to  have  introduced  certain  novel  illustrations  of  the 
generation  of  the  Son  from  the  Father. "  Kaye  on  Tertullian,  p.  20.  The 
sense  of  two  passages  containing  these  illustrations,  Bp.  K.  thus  represents, 
on  p.  538.  "  The  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  stand  to  each  other  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  root,  the  shrub,  and  the  fruit ;  of  the  fountain,  the  river,  and  the 
out  from  the  river :  of  the  sun,  the  ray,  and  the  terminating  point  of  the  ray. 
For  these  illustrations  he  professes  himself  indebted  to  the  Revelations  of  the 
Paraclete." 

The  learned  prelate  appends  some  cautionary  remarks  well  deserving  the 
reader's  attention ;  and  the  frank  observation,  "  1  undertake  only  to  state,  not 
always  to  explain  or  comprehend,  Tertullian's  notions."  A  translation  of  the 
pawage  may  he  seen  in  Mr.  Radcliffe's  work  on  the  Athauasian  Creed.  1844. 

p.  67. 

To  the  above  remarks  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
aid,  that  in  the  pages  of  Irenctus,  ( an  older  and  wiser  author  than  TertuUian,) 
the  comparison  of  the  sun  and  his  rays  occurs,  I  think,  just  three  times.  But 
it  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  never  used  by  him  to  illustrate  his  own  view  of  the 
prolation  of  the  Logos,  a  subject  which  he  declared  inscrutable ;  (p.688.  n.  ♦.) 
rat  is  quoted  by  him  from  the  language  of  the  Gnostick  hereticks  he  was 
refuting,  who  used  it  to  explain  the  emanation  of  the  JEons  which  made  so 
great  a  figure  in  their  vain  Theosophy,  from  the  Primal  Divinity.  The  places 
are,  147.  1.5;  II.  22.— 148.  2.  4;  II.  24.— 149.  1.  7;  II.  24.  Hagenbach, 
(xliLp.  110.)  has  remarked  that  I  renews  "  decidedly  opposed  such  figures  and 
analogies.';, 

On  the  -last  of  the  above  comparisons,  the  sun  and  his  effulgence,  Dr.  Burton 
remarks,  after  a  passage  from  Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  (302)  "  This  is  the 
favourite  illustration  which  the  Fathers  used  for  explaining  the  union  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son :  and  though  it  is  better  not  to  pry  too  deeply  into  such 
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*pi»en-  as  it  was  not  universally  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Cockciu 
*"*  E.  this  series  of  observations  may  be  interrupted  here,  by  a  raomentarv 
notice  of  that  important  assembly. 

The  bishops  who  met  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  A.  D.  325,  were  far 
better  qualified  to  state,  as  a  matter  of  clear  tradition,  what  had  al- 
CouncU  ways  been  believed  in  the  oldest  Christian  congrc- 

ofNice.  gations,  than  either  to  adduce*  or  to  estimate  the 

Scriptural  evidence  of  that  belief,  or  to  clear  the  Apostolic!  faith  from 
the  accretions  which  had  fastened  on  it  during  the  controversies  of 
more  than  two  centuries.  As  their  decree  hath  already  been  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  in  pp.  330, — I,  where  was  remarked  the  absence 
from  it  of  any  assertion  of  eternal  generation,  we  may  resume  the 
series  of  observations. 

XVI.    In  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Century,  the  Blessed  Re- 
deemer was  called  Son  of  God  on  two  separate  accounts.  *    Fiat; 
Successive   views  of  Because  he  had  been  "conceived  by  the 

the  Sonship  of  Jesus.  Holy  Ghost"  and  " born  of  the  virgin 

Mary:"  Secondly  t  Because  it  was  believed  that  before  creation  be- 
gan, there  was  a  p rotation  of  his  Divine  Nature  from  the  First  Person, 
whereby  the  Eternal  Logos  became  the  Son  of  God.  Thus  the  idea 
of  an  Ante-mundane  generation  had  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  absorbed 
that  Scriptural  notion  of  the  Theocratick  Sonship,  which  had  prevailed 
in  the  apostolick  age.  And  the  belief  of  this  Ante-mundane  generation, 
was  in  its  turn  to  be  absorbed  by  that  of  an  Eternal  generation;  which 
was  already  growing  in  the  Church,  t 

subject*,"  [most  true!]  **it  is  perhaps  the  closest  and  plainest  illustration 
which  can  be  found."  He  adds  other  remarks,  and  quotes  Heb.  i.  3,  on  whk* 
some  thoughts  are  given  in  p.  322. 

Waterland,  too,  notices  the  frequency  and  the  import  of  such  illustration*. 
Defense  of  Queries,  p.  155. 

•  See  />/».  212,-3;  218,-9;  332,-3;  611— 619.— Observe  also  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  these  two  generations  are  mentioned  by  frenants  and  others ; 

and  in  the  following  words  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451. 

••  before  the  worlds  begotten  of  the  Father  as  to  his  divinity,  and  the  same,  is 
"  the  last  days,  for  us  and  for  our  salvation,  [born]  of  Mary  the  virgin  aoi 

♦•mother  of  God,  as  to  his  humanity;" Forbes.  Instruct.    Historic^ 

Theol.  L.  ii.  c.  12.  p.  86.     Knapp's  Christian  Theology,  sec.  cii.  iv.  p.  324. 

t  That  it  was  not  yet  universal,  (if  indeed  it  ever  became  so,  which  1 
doubt,  ;>.  328.)  appears  from  there  being  no  explicit  profession  of  it  in  tl* 
.Nicene  decree ;  afco  it  is  not  found  in  the  declaration  of  faith  adopted  by  tfctf 
/Jouncil.of  Chalcedon,  nor  in  the  Athanasian  creed  itself,  p.  332.     It 
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XVII.    The  Fathers,  supposing  that  the  Septuagint  Translation  appen 
wf  the  Old  Testament  had  been  made  under  inspiration,  and  attribu-  D^  J7 
ling  to  it  the  authority  of  an  original,*  The  Septuagint  quo- 

conceived;  that  they  had  ample  Di-  ted  in  support  of  them. 

vine  testimony  on  which  to  found  their  belief  of  the  Ante-mundane 

i  generation  of  the  Looos,  in  three  of  the  passages  copied  on  pp>  653,-4. 

=  The  third  of  these  relates  in  ail  probability  to  a  different  topiek ;  f  -the 
$econd  is  a  mistranslation  or  corruption  of  the  text;  J  and  as  to  the 


Mrve  examination  whether,  in  the  places  where  this  Eternal  Generation  is 
mentioned  by  writers  of  the  Fourth  Century,  it  is  not  lather  as  a  dogma  to  be 
•  reasoned  out,  propagated,  and  defended,  than  as  an  acknowledged  principle 
bettered  by  the  whole  Church. 

*  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  L.  xv.  c.  14.  L.  xviii.  c.  43.  See  Appendix  C  to 
the  Appeal,  p.  169.  n.  J. 

t  Prov.  viii.  22,  25.     See  pp.  292—295.    626.    674.  ft.  ••. 

t  Ps.  ex.  3.  The  marginal  reading  here,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  that 
in  the  text  of  our  Bibles.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  given,  as  a  literal  version,  this ; 
••Thy  progeny"  [shall  be]  "as  dew  from  the  womb  of  the  morn."  The 
poetical  versions  of  Geo.  Buchanan,  Merrick,  and  Watts,  have  well  expressed 
the  force  of  the  original.  The  last  of  these  gives  it  thus :  "  And  converts  who 
•*thy  grace  obey  Exceed  the  drops  of  morning  dew."  Bp.  Mant,  in  his 
beautiful  stanza  includes  both  the  textual  and  the  marginal  reading,  yet  like 
Brady  and  Tate,  abates  the  force  of  the  latter,  by  saying,  "Like  dew-drops," 
not  '■more  than' ;  but  in  his  note  gives  an  excellent  view  of  the  sense,  from 
Bps.  Lowth  and  Home. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  furnish  a  list  of  all  the  nassages  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
fathers  where  this  text  is  quoted ;  but  insert  the  following  hints. 

Bp.  Kaye  (p.  59.)  has  referred  to  the  following  places  in  which  Justin 
quotes  ibis  Psalm;  pp.  82.  e.  250.  c.  310.  a.  but  they  do  not  show  how 
fete  interpreted  the  close  of  v.  3.  Bp.  K.  also  remarks,  "Commentators  gener- 
•*  ally  understand  this  verse  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  to  create  the  aniverse : 
•*but  in  p.  286.  b.  Justin  refers  it  to  his  birth  from  the  Virgin." 

Tertullian  does  the  same,  curiously  enough  interpreting  the  words  A  before 
the  morning  star '  to  refer  to  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  by  night,  long  before 
the  dawn  ;  yet  in  the  next  words  intimates  that  there  is  a  reference  in  the  star 
to  that  whieh  the  three  Magi  saw.     Matt.  ii.  2,  3.    Adv.  Marc.  1.  p.  309. 

Thus  in  the  Second  Century,  the  Septuagint  reading  of  Ps.  ex.  3.  was  in- 
terpreted of  the  human  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The  case  was  different  in  the 
Third;  as  the  reader  will  see  from  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Burton, 
under  the  236tA  of  his  Testimonies. 

"  Origen  translates  this  verse  according  to  the  Septuacrmt,  the  last  words  of 
which  are,  t%  Out  of  the  womb  before  the  morning  have  I  begotten  thee,*'  upon 
which  he  observes,  '*  Instead  of  /  have  begotten  thee  before  every  reasonable 
creature :  for  to  inquire  deeper  into  the  birth  of  Christ  and  of  the  morning  is 
not  within  our  ability :  for  reasoning  upon  the  subject  is  vast  and  incompre- 
hensible." 

Yet  neither  Origen,  (p.  334.  Burton,  206.  Treffmj,  61.)  nor  his  successors 
adhered  to  this  caution.  The  foolhardy  dogmatism  of  Arius,  and  the 
soaring  mind  of  Athanasius,  as  well  as  the  restless  activity  of  Origen,  ill 
brooked  such  limits.  The  second  of  these  divines  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Generation,  and  has  several  times  quoted  the  above 
elause  in  <K>nfirmation  of  k.    Athanas.   Opp.   Colonic,   1686.    I.  p.  133. -ca 
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appen-  first*  it  may  well  excite  surprise  that  men  in  their  senses,  should  ever 
dix^E.  haTe  applied  it  to  such  a  subject.  Perhaps  it  was  a  current,  as  it  was 
doubtless  a  correct  tradition,  that  the  Apostolick  teachers  had  found 
some  of  the  strongest  evidence  concerning  the  Divine  Son,  in  P*.  xb« 
Having  forgotten  the  Theocratic*  y  in  their  attention  to  the  A*k- 
mundane  Sonship,  they  had  now  to  find  this  latter  in  that  composi- 
tion :  and  as  no  part  suited  them  so  well  as  the  opening  words,  these 
were  forthwith  quoted  on  all  sides,  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  that 
mysterious  prolation.  t  One  may  judge  from  these  specimens,  what 
respect  is  due  to  the  **  Consent  of  the  Fathers." 

261.  c.  270.  c.  538.  a.  In  one  place,  (I.  640.  d.)  he  expressly  meadow  the 
opinion  of  those  (for  it  seems,  there  were  still  some)  who  interpreted  the  claw 
as  Teitollian  did,  with  marked  contempt ;  and  refutes  it  in  the  next  two  pages. 
His  contemporary  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  also  understands  it  of  an  Ante  saw 
dane,  or  an  Eternal  Generation.  Prmp.  Evangel.  L.  viL  c.  12.  pm  882.  c  a. 
Demons,  Evan.  L.  iv.  c.  15.  p.  179*  d.  c.  16.  p.  183.  d.  So  does  Augustine. 
De  Trinitate,  L.  i.    Opp.  Para.     1685.     Tom.  iii.  p.  92.  coL  1.  d. 

Whether,  in  subsequent  ages,  the  clause  was  oftener  interpreted  of  an  Auk- 
mundane  generation,  according  to  Bp.  if '*  remark,  or  of  an  Eternal  one,  I  bast 
not  inquired.  Mr.  Richard  Treffrg  has  given  very  good  reasons  for  not  under- 
standing it  of  either.  Ch.  II.  close  of  Sec.  i.  p.  72.  Ch.  V.  Sec.  iv.  note  (P), 
p.  384. 

*  Ps.  xlv.  1.  See  p.  653.  Dr.  Boothroyd  well  translates,  **  My  heart 
teemeth  with  excellent  matter;" Bp.  ManVs  stasia  is  very  beaodfal; 

"  Warm'd  with  its  theme  my  bosom  swells, 
"  My  tongue  the  goodly  subject  tells, 
"  Prompt  with  a  writer's  skill  to  sing 
"  The  glories  of  the  Anointed  King." 

t  Justin  M.  has  auoted  in  his  Dialogue  ( 256.  e.)  the  whole  Psalm ;  but 
how  he  applied  the  nrst  clause  does  not  appear.  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  a 
writer  about  25  or  30  years  later  than  Justin,  plainly  alludes  to  the  passage,  as 
is  seen  by  his  use  of  the  first  word,  in  a  statement  of  the  Ante  mundane  gener- 
ation of  the  Logos.  Ad  Autol.  II.  (Colon.  1686.)  p.  88.  b  c.  Tcrtullian  re- 
peatedly and  confidently  quotes  it,  in  the  same  sense.  Adv.  Marc  ion.  L.  ii. 
)>.  172.  Adv.  P rax.  pp.  408,  411.  Origen  says  that  in  his  days,  the  passage 
was  usually  quoted  as  the  language  of  the  Divine  Father,  in  a  sense  either 
identical  with,  or  nearly  resembling  the  above,  and  which  he  attempts  to 
explain  and  justify;  yet  hesitates  to  adopt  it  as  his  own ;  for  he  concludes  his 
remarks  by  intimating  in  a  query,  the  sober  interpretation,  that  the  prophet 
himself  is  here  the  speaker,  is  describing  the  effect  of  inspiration  on  sis  ova 
mind  and  frame,  and  means  by  the  ''good  ward,'  the  Psalm  itself.  Origen. 
Comm.  Ed.  Huct.  1668.  Tom.  II.  p.  42.  b— 43.  c.  Novation,  probably  a  few 
years  later,  confidently  quoted  the  passage  as  full  proof  of  an  Ante -mundane  (or 
an  EternalJ  generation,  c.  xiii.  p.  93.  /.  1 1 .— c.  xv.  p.  1 1 1.  /.  3.— c.  xviL  p.  128, 
/.  4.  His  contemporary  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  quoted  it.  Atnanas.  Tern. 
I.  pp.  565.  d.  566  a. — In  the  fourth  century  Athanasius  and  Eunbius  of  Oesasn. 
though  not  of  the  same  party,  (Appeal,  Appx.  C.  p.  1 74.  n.  •.)  relied  on  iL 
Euseh.  Demonslr.  Evan.  L.  iv.  c.  15.  p.  179,  cd.  180.  a.b.  Athanas.  Tom.  I. 
p.  134.  b#.  270.  c.  427.  d.  510.  v.c*.  517.  n\  538.  c#.  549.  c.  550.  a.  In  each 
of  the  passages  marked  here  by  an  asterisk,  or  in  the  immediate  context 
there  is  evidence  that  this  great  man  understood  the  text  of  an  Eternal 
generation. 
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XVIII.    That  view  of  the  Son  »f  God  which  is  presented  to  the  appen- 
mind  in  the  Nicene  decree,  became,  *  however  unfit  for  that  use,  the  D^  ~; 
beginning  of  each  individual's  elementary  instruction  concerning 
him;  or,  at  least,   was  forced  on  his  The    Nicene    dogma 

attention  in  the  earlier  stages  of  that  presented  to  beginners. 

instruction.  The  Christian  world  was  divided  on  the  question 
whether  the  Son  of  God  was  a  creature,  or  the  Creator.  Contempo- 
raneous bishops  and  congregations,  and  successive  emperors,  took 
different  sides.  First  the  one  faith,  and  then  the  other,  had  for  a 
time  the  ascendancy.  It  was  necessary  that  each  individual,  even 
every  raw  convert,  should  choose  to  which  party  he  would  adhere; 
*rhile  in  neither  of  them  was  the  Apostolick  teaching  preserved  On 
one  side,  there  was  dangerous  errour;  on  the  other,  distorted  truth. 
Among  those  of  the  Nicene  faith,  a  convert  found  himself  thrown  at 
jfirst  starting,  on  the  study  of  doctrines  to  which  the  disciples  of  the 
Apostles  ascended  by  gradual  advances,  in  the  ptedagogial  method,  t 
Many,  doubtless,  attained  in  time  to  a  firm  belief  of  those  truths, 
vesting  on  good  scriptural  evidence :  but  many  would  take  them  on 
the  credit  of  the  bishops  who  had  decreed  them,  substituting  the  word 
of  man  for  the  word  of  God.  J  On  the  other  hand,  some,  repelled  by 
that  appearance  of  difficulty  and  self-contradiction,  which  the  Trini- 
tarian doctrine  wears,  when  too  hastily  presented  to  the  untrained 
mind,  would -fly  off  from  the  General  Church,  into  the  ranks  of  here- 


*  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  to  ascribe  this  effect  solely  to  the  Nicene 
decree.  The  controversies  necessitated  by  the  heresies  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries,  the  creed  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  269,  or  272. 
^Forbes,  L.  I.  <\  iv.  p.  10.  Burton,  327.  Trefiry*  p.  475.)  and  some  other 
ancient  creeds  of  which  Bp.  Bull  has  collected  the  traces  in  his  Judicium 
Ecclesi*!  Cath.  had  already  produced  in  a  great  measure,  the  results  here  de- 
scribed, long  before  the  Nicene  council  was  thought  of.  But  its  decree  had 
more  effect  in  this  way  than  any  previous  event ;  and  has  had  an  important 
influence  down  to  the  present  time. 

t  pp.  630.  692,-8. 

%  The  learned  and  pious  Dr.  John  Owen,  though  a  cordial  maintainer  ef 
the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Sonship,  and  of  the  Nicene  faith,  saw  very  clearly,  and 
frank  ly  confessed  this  bad  effect  of  their  decree.  His  words  are ;  *'  Thenceforth 
44  the  faith  of  Christians  began  greatly  to  be  resolved  into  the  authority  of  men, 
**  and  as  much,  if  not  more  weight,  to  be  laid  on  what  was  decreed  by  the 
•*  fathers  there  assembled,  than  on  what  was  clearly  taught  in  the  scriptures-. 
44  Besides,  being  necessitated,  as  thtey  thought,  to  explain  their  conceptions  of 
**  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  in  words  either  not  used  in  the  scripture,  or  whose 
44  signification  unto  that  purpose  was  not  determined  therein,  occasion  wa» 
44  given  unto  endless  contentions  about  them."  On  the  Person  of  Christ* 
Preface.  Works,  1824.  Vol.  XII.  pp.  xiii,  xiv. 
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*i»i>kn-  ticks.*  Even  in  cases  wherein  a  vigorous  piety,  and  diligent 
nix  b.  attention  to  the  Scriptures,  gave  superiour  advantages,  much  of  the 
Scriptural  evidence  on  which  the  current  belief  had  been  founded  in 
the  £rst  age,  would  be  overlooked  ;f  and  many  heart-affecting  views 
of  the  Redeemer  which  then  operated,  would  now  be  lost.  J  The 
common  method  of  viewing  the  Mediator  then  became,  as  it  hath 
ever  since  remained,  too  abstract;,  and  not  sufficiently  historical, 
scriptural,  and  practical. 

XIX.     Some  of  the  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  had  bees 

"In  support  of  this  remark  concerning  the  effect  of  creeds  in  andflit 
time*,  it  may  be  of  use  to  present  to  the  reader  the  following  extract*  from 
the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare's  Elementary  Course  of  Theological  Lectures,.*. 
delivered  in  Bristol  College,  1831,  1832,  1833,  containing  his  just  estimation  of 
the  effect  of  creed?  in  the  present  day.     His  words  are :  — 

u  I  am  persuaded,  indeed,  that  one  source  of  the  difficulties  which  tie 
sometimes  experienced  in  the  reception  of  this  doctrine  (the  Divinity  of 
Christ)  is,  because  in  the  creeds  and  formularies  of  a  Church,  it  is  necewarDj 
presented  in  a  dry,  abstract,  technical,  and  scholastick  form  ;  whereas,  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  seldom  find  it  thus  directly  aud  abstractedly  enforced,  butgener- 
rally  meet  with  it  in  a  combined  and  applied  form,  coupled  with  some  practical 
inference:  thus,  when  our  L  ord  himself  claims  an  unity  with  the  Father,  it 
is  to  encourage  the  sheep  who  have  entered  his  fold  with  the  certainty  of  his 
almighty  protection."  John  x.  29.30.  <fcc.  p.  401.  2d  Edit.  1836.  — IT* 
next  lecture  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph. 

"It  is  under  this  practical  application,  and  not  with  any  metaphyseal 
definitions,  that  this  great  doctrine  is  ever  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture ;  and  —had 
all  our  publick  formularies  of  faith  contented  themselves  with  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  many  who  are  now  repelled,  and  have  recoiled 
into  what  1  must  consider  dangerous  errour.  might  still  have  been  retained  by 
ns  in  the  uni  y  of  Scriptural  faith.  While  I  sincerely  profess,  that  I  most  con- 
scientiously myself  adhere  to  those  formularies  as  to  tie  most  correct  exposi- 
tion— since  the-e  metaphysical  discussions  have  . . .  been  forced  upon  the 
Church  by  the  wild  speculations  of  the  ancient  heresies  op|>osed  to  her, — yet, 
T  shall  candidly  acknowledge  my  earnest  desire,  that,  in  tie  present  day,  some 
of  them  were  rather  retained  for  the  private  subscription  of  those  whose  pro- 
fessional education  has  trained  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstance* 
under  which  they  were  composed,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  their  language, 
instead  of  being  employed  as  the  common  symbols  of  our  publick  congrega- 
tions', a  large  majority  of  whom  must  necessarily  remain  destitute  of  the 
information  absolutely  requisite  for  their  proper  apprehension.''     ;».  46T. 

See  also  the  extract  from  Dr.  Arnold*,  on  p.  038,  beginning  on  /».  <>37.  n.  t. 

t  Thus  many  of  the  Scripture  proofs  urged  with  great  force  by  Xoi\it>*JU 
are  little  noticed,  or  not  at  all,  by  Augustine,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Trinity. 

I  As  a  specimen,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Novalinn's  mention  of 
Abraham's  hospitably  providing  for  "the  washing  of  the  feet  of  his  true***. 
CiEN.xviii.  4,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  returning  the  kindness  to  the  patriarch'* 
descendants,  as  related  in  John  xiii.  1—  12.  c.  xriii.  p.  144,-6.  A  translation 
of  the  passage  is  given  in  Appx.  C  to  the  Appeal,  p.  168.— See  also  the  pas- 
sage ot  Inn  (pus  quoted  in  ;>.  077-  *• 
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adduced  by  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers  with  pre  at  confidence  as  record-  appew* 
ing  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Son,  and  yielding  irrefragable  proofs  Dlx  *" 
of  his  divinity, — passages  which  are  shown  in  Variations  of 

this  Essay  to  have  been  clearly  applicable  to  Mr  Fathers. 

this  purpose, — were  interpreted  in  a  different  manner  by  succeeding 
writers,  and  the  former  interpretations,  in  some  cases,  expressly 
jenounced.  *  Thus  the  three  travellers  who  visited  Abraham 
are  viewed  by  Irenams,  and  the  rest  of  the  early  fathers,  as  tlie 
Sen   of   God,    attended   by   two  created  angels:  t    Ambrose  I    and 

•  Thus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  Augustine 
occupies  eleven  columns  of  the  large  folio  Pari*  edition,  of  his  works,  (1635.) 
containing  as  much  as  twenty-two  pages  of  an  ordinary  octavo  volume,  in 
discussing  the  questions  (stated  cap.  vii.  p.  98.  col.  1.  c.  /.  6 — 10.)  whether  tme 
Father,  or  the  Son,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  was  manifested  in  the  visible  appear- 
ances of  Deity  recorded  in  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  or  whether  the  Person 
revealed  was  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  of  These  ;  or  lastly,  whether 
those  manifestations  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Deity,  without  any  regard  to 
personal  distinctions,  (cc.  ix.  Ac.  pp.  99.  1.  a.  4 ;  2.  c.  8 ;  100.  2.  a.  15 ;  «.  16 ; 
J01. 1.  a.  17 ;  n.  9 ;  Ac. ;  103.  2.  a.  6.)  After  all,  his  decision  goes  not  much 
beyond  the  worthy  knight's  in  the  Spectator,  (No.  122.)  "that  much  might  be 
said  on  both  sides ; "  or  rather,  is  such  as  became  a  devout  student  of  the 
sacred  records,  and  an  influential  bishop,  writing  under  the  disadvantages  pro- 
duced by  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  the  costliness  of  manuscript  books,  with 
their  want  of  spaces  between  the  words  and  paragraphs,  the  absence  of 
important  helps  now  enjoyed  by  -the  diligent  inquirer,  and  the  clamour  of 
erroneous  opinions  wherewith  he  was  surrounded.  He  says  Cc.  xviii.  p.  103. 
2.  a.  12.)  "  A  modest  and  cautious  consideration  of  divine  mysteries  teaches 
especially  this  lesson,  that  we  should  not  rashly  say  which  Person  of  the 
Trinity  it  was  that  appeared  in  a  body,  or  similitude  of  a  body,  to  any  of  the 
patriarchs  or  prophets,  unless  the  context  and  drift  of  the  passage  furnish 
some  probable  grounds  for  adecision.  For  the  essence  ...  of  Deity  cannot  be  the 
object  of  corporeal  vision.  Therefore  it  is  credible  that  not  only  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  Father  also  may  by  means  of  some  created  substance 
be  manifested  to  the  minds  of  mortals,  in  a  corporeal  appearance  or  similitude." 

His  object  in  all  this  was  mainly,  to  prove  that  the  Divine  Son  and  Spirit 
are  not  in  their  eternal  perfections  mferiour  to  the  Father;  and  to  refute  some 
who  in  his  time  maintained  this,  on  the  ground  that  the  Second  and  Third 
Persons  had  been  visibly  manifested,  but  the  First  never,  (c.  vii.  p.  98.  2. 
b.  2,  Ac.)  It  would  detain  the  reader  far  too  long  to  follow  this  acute,  but 
often  erring  divine,  through  the  whole  train  of  his  reasonings  and  doubts ; 
by  which  he  throws  a  mist  of  uncertainty  over  what  was  held  in  the  first  three 
centuries  as  solid,  irrefragable,  and  even  fundamental  truth ;  and  what  will  be 
found,  when  they  are  fairiT  searched,  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves,  interpreted  independently  of  human  writings.  But  since  u  that 
great  teacher  of  centuries,"  as  Neander  has  with  striking  propriety  called 
Augustine,  (G.  C.  H.  Vol.  ii.  p.  236.)  wrote  in  this  style  concerning  the  ancient 
manifestations  of  the  Son  of  God,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  truth  was 
neglected  throughout  all  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

t  See  p.  675.  n.  t,  a. 

|  The  learned  John  Forbes  (of  Corse)  in  his  Inslructiones  Historico- 
Theologica,  L.  i.  c.  xiv.  2,  gives  the  following  words  from  the  introduction  to 
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(■   ■■■      .  •  make  them  to  h»ie  been  ihe  Tbrw  Persons  of  the  Gat   I 
■  head!!!      Milter   indeed   says   of  the   treatise   on   the  Trinity  I)  I 
V    .  .  ■   ,'i.    and  the  lost  of  these   Filbert,  ' 

AmtiM  ciif.-1/.-.irf./.  "feet  unison  with  ihe  expositions  and  m* 1 

"■tjments  of  all  '.'it-  pious  men  who  preceded  Him,  and  )) 
"with  ihe  views  of  Xovatian  in  his  treatise-  on  the  sime  subj- 
But   this   affirmation,  though  doubtless  honest,   i 
Both  of  them  indeed  nere  linn  trinitarians ;  to  which  point  X 
vigilant  observation  was  directed :  hut  the;  licwad  ihe  t 
differently.  J      The   lime  hjscome  for  studious  n 
explain  such  differences-,    that  ihe  gradual  fading  of  Apostolicl  doc- 
trines mav  be  better  understood,  and  their  tt 
effected. 


XX.     Bnt  although,  in  the  theology  of  the  fourth   and  jffta  c 
turies,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  trcond  and  third,  we  see  in  so 
respects  deterioration  and  decay ;    in  others,  advance   and  jmpnj 
Some  valuable  adrancet  menl  are  equally  visible.     The  ipoi- 

'■■.  i  ■'■-    !■■(   the    fathers.  tolick  doctrine  of  the  eternal  deity  ai 

personal  distinctness  of  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  together  with  the 
unity  of  God,  bating  triumphed  oicr  all  opposition ;  the  divine  per- 
fections of  the  Second  and  Third  Persons,  and  their  full  equality  *ilh 

the  Mcond  book  of  Ambrose's  treatise  on  ihe  Holy  Spirir.  '■  Sed  nee  Ai.o- 
ham  urnorabat  Spiriraia  Sanctum.  Denique  civsvidit,  et  unnm  adonvil:  quia 
onus  Deal,  unu>  Dominm,  et  unos  Spiritn*."     Furies.  (1709.)  Vol.  a.  p.  it. 

u  had  given  the  hint  for  this  misinterpretation;  (teepp.tSi. 
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be  Father  in  these,  occupied  contemplative  minds  more  than  before,  appen- 
dix E. 
let.  Novatian  quotes  numerous  passages  of  Scripture,  most  of  them  fairly 
ppficable,  containing  the  directest  assertions  he  could  find  of  the  doctrine  in 
and,  pressing  home  his  argument  in  a  powerful  and  peremptory  manner:  but 
*>  advances  not  into  the  region  of  explanations,  or  reconciliation  of  apparent 
berepances.  These  he  generally  leaves  as  he  fc  und  them.  1  he  authority  of 
criptore  is  to  bear  down  all  opposition. 

Neander  classes  Novatian  with  henetus ;  speaking  of  both  as  men  of  "  a 
ober  and  chaste  practical  bent  of  the  Christian  mind". .  ..**  which  inclined 
ha  tool  to  elevate  itself  to  God  by  the  heart,  rather  than  by  speculation  and 
■nay,"  Ac.  «fec.     Gen.  Ch.  Hist.  II.  306. 

The  general  plan  of  the  greater  part  of  Novation's  treatise  is  stated  in  p. 
85.  a.  X-  After  c.  xxii.  follow  six  chapters  in  which  he  sets  one  heresy  to 
aafute  another,  and  answers  several  of  the  most  obvious  objections  to  the 
troth  concerning  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer.  Of  the  Atonement,  or  of  the 
Iture  Judgment,  there  is  scarcely  any  intimation. 

In  c.  xxix,  he  states  the  doctrine,  vouched  by  Scripture,  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  c.  xxx.  he  reviews  the  heresies  he  had  confuted,  answering 
wme  more  of  their  cavils.  At  length  in  c.  xxxi.  he  states  the  fact  of  Three 
Persons  in  One  Godhead ;  refusing  however  to  acknowledge  the  Father  and 
ha  Son  to  be  equal  (p.  242.)  :  and  concludes  the  volume,  p.  250. 

The  treatise  of  Augustine  on  the  Trinity,  is  nearly  as  much  a  work  on  the 
Afleaophy  of  the  human  mind.    To  attempt  an  abstract  of  it  here,  would  not 
M  profitable  for  either  the  reader  or  the  writer ;  especially  as  the  venerable 
>relate  has  himself  reviewed  the  contents  of  all  the  former  books  near  the 
leginnmg  of  the  last,  the  15th.     ( c.  iii.  p.  1 73.  2.  b.  1 1  to  1 74.  1.  d.  10.)     He 
aakes  great  use  of  the  statement  (Gen.  i.  26,  27.  v.  1.)  that  man  was  made  in 
lie  likeness  of  God,  assumes  that  the  mind  of  man  must  present  some  image 
►f  the  Trinity,  and  makes  many  acute  remaiks  concerning  the  faculties  and 
(Derations  of  the  human  soul,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  trinity  in 
miry  of  the  Divine  Essence.      The  text  is  quoted  Book  9.  ch.  J 2.  B.  12.  c.  6. 
?.  14.  c.  4.  18.  B.  15.  c.  3.  6.  20.     pp.  140.  2.  d.  4;    152.  2.  a.  2;    b.  10; 
►.10;  153. 1.  a. 2;  c.  9;  166.  2.  d.  U;  172.2.  a.  1;  174.  I.d.9;  175. 2.  a.  9; 
84.  2.  a.  1 ;  and  the  principle  is  stated  in  Book  9.  ch.  12.  B.  11.  cc.  1.  11.  B* 
3.  c.  11.  B.  14.  c.  7.  B.  15.  cc.  6.  23.   pp.  141.  1.  a.  1 ;  146.  I.  b.  8;  151.  I.d. 
8;  165. 1.  c.  10;  168.  1.  c.  12;  175.  1.  d.  13;  185.  2.  a.  12.  Respecting  the 
haracter  of  this  part  of  the  work,  extending  to  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
rhole,  I  prefer  to  give  the  statement  of  another,  concerning  Augustine's  views 
a  this  subject  generally ;  but  which  is  especially  applicable  to  the  treatise  in 
and.    Dr.  Augustus  Neander  observes,  "In  Augustine's  speculative  theory 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  must  confess  that  his  confusion  of 
metaphysicks  with  religion  led  him  astray.    Although  a  profound  experience 
of  the  Christian  life  ever  lay  at  bottom,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  trans- 
ported the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  very  much  away  from  its  proper  historico- 
pr actical  ground  to  a  speculative  one ;  and  the  confusion  of  two  heterogeneous 
provinces  met  its  appropriate  punishment  in  leading  him  to  mistake  a  play 
of  analogies  for  a  demonstration.    G  od  the  Father  is  the  divine  Being ;  the  Son 
is  knowledge,  as  a  self-manifestation  of  this  being, — hence  the  Son  is  begot- 
ten of  the  Father ;  Will,  love,  as  that  wherein  being  and  knowing  embrace 
each  other,  is  the  fellowship  of  both,  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  unity; 
hence  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  fellowship,  is  the  love  in  which  both  embrace 
each  other,  and  which  proceeds  from  both.    A  nd  since  the  1 1  aly  Spirit  denotes 
the  fellowship  of  both,  he  is  also  that  whereby  we  may  be  made  partakers  of 
the  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  Son.     In  all  nature  too,  as  a  manifestation 
of  God,  Augustine  believed  that  he  saw  a  symbol  of  this  Trinity,  there  being 
everywhere  to  be  observed  a  universal  being,  the  particular  beirui,  and  the  unity 
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well  known  "  Greed  of  St.  Athanasius"  of  uncertain  authorship  and  appen 
date,  in  the  catholick  fathers  of  (he  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  in  °^J^' 
the  works  of  an  illustrious  layman  of  that  period,  Boethius,  (or  Bo- 
etios,)  author  of  the  once  celebrated  work,   "  The   Consolations  of 
Philosophy."  f  Among  all  these  writers,  the  preeminence  must  doubt- 
less be  ascribed  to  Augustine;  of  whom  Milner  says,  "For  a  thousand 
** years  and  upwards  the  light  of  divine  grace,  which  shone  here  and 
u there  in  individuals,  during  the  dreary  night  of  superstition,  was 
"**  nourished  by  his  writings,  which,  next  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  were 
"the  guides  of  men  who  feared  God;  nor  have  we  in  all  history  an 
•*  instance  of  so  extensive  utility  derived  to  the  church  from  the 
M  writings  of  men."  t 

signed  to  what  is  the  very  substance  of  the  ancient  creeds,  in  a  treatise  ex- 
pending to  27  columns,  equal  to  64  pages  of  an  octavo  volume.  Tom.  IV.  pp. 
295 — 306.  De  calechizendis  rudibvs. 

Both  Augustine  and  Novatian  zealously  defended  the  truth,  but  with  de- 
fective views,  and  an  intermixture  of  errour.  A  careful  examination  and 
comparison  of  their  writings,  may  well  demonstrate  the  folly  of  taking  the 
fathers  as  authoritative  guides ;  and  may  endear  ChOlingworth's  great  maxim, 
4  The  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.' 

•  See  p.  682*  n.  •.  The  english  reader  may  find  satisfactory  evidence  of 
this,  in  Mr.  Radcliffe's  work  on  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  e.  g.  in  p.  97.  col.  2. 

t  Of  this  illustrious  Roman,  who  died  A.  D.  524,  and  his  philosophical  and 
Theological  writings,  an  interesting  account  may  be  seen  in  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  R.  £.,  near  the  close  of  chapter  xxxix.  His  work  on  the  "  Con- 
solations of  Philosophy"  was  admired  and  translated  by  the  two  greatest  of  our 
English  monarch*,  Alfred  and  Elizabeth.  See  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  B.  V.  ch.  ii.  — Vol,  ii  pp.  22—78. — Modern  Historv  of  England,  B. 
II.  ch.  37.  Vol.  ir.  p.  601.  The  fact  that  in  this  work  "he  derives  no  considera- 
tions from  the  sources  of  Christian  theology,"  seems  to  indicate  the  inemcacy 
-of  a  notional  and  dialectical  Christianity,  to  impart  comfort  in  adversity,  and  to 
show  how  far  the  Church  had  lapsed  from  fWtecoBtsl  feeling,  as  well  as  truth. 

The  authors  of  the  "  General  Biography1'  have  remarked, "  He  has  the  credit 
(if  such  it  be)  of  having  first  applied  scholasdok  philosophy  to  the  service  of 
Christian  theology:  "  [Art.  Boethius.]  but  Neanaer  has  shown  that  before  he 
wrote,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  dialecticks,  had  gained  a  considerable 
^currency  in  the  Church,  in  the  controversy  between  it  and  the  Mononhysites. 
See  his  General  Church  History,  tr.  by  Torrey,  Vol.  iv.  p.  288.  headed  u  John 
•  PhOoponus." 

Yet  the  reader  of  Boetius  will  remark  with  pleasure  how  large  a  portion  of 
a  work  of  ten  pages,  entitled  a  u  Confession  of  Faith,"  is  occupied  by  a  his- 
torical survey  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  Church,  from  Abraham  to  the 
Apostles.  The  habits  of  thought  cheiished  by  the  ancient  «*  catechizing"  (see 
f.  698,  n.  J.)  were  not  then  extinct.  Boet.  Cons.  Phil,  et  Opuscule,  Lugd. 
Bat  1656.  pp.  172— 182. 

|  Milner's  Church  History.     Cent.  V.  beginning  ofch.  ix.  Vol.  II.  p.  501. 
See  too  Neander's  expression,  quoted  by  me,  p.  695,  close  ofn.  \ 
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afpen-        Thus,  however  faded  or  confused  the  apostolick  doctrine  of  the 

t>ix  b.  Djvjne  persons,  had  in  various  particulars  become  in  the  fifth  centurr, 

Mutter's  achnowledgmen  t  partly  lost,  and  partly  supplemented, 

of  the  modern  inferiority.  there  was  even  then,  resulting  from 

the  form  in  which  it  had  been  delivered  by  inspired  teachers,  such  a 

superiority  to  modern  views  as  may  justify,  with  the  exception  of  one 

or  two  strong  terras,  the  frank  declaration  of  Milner%  appended  to  (he 

following  quotation  from  Jerome's  Commentary  on  Ezekiel.    The 

learned  father  savs : 

"  Let  not  the  reader  wonder,  if  he  find  the  same  person  both  prince 
and  priest,  and  bullock,  and  ram,  and  lamb ;  since,  in  the  Scripture,  on 
various  accounts,  we  read  him  called  Lord  and  God,  and  man  and 
prophet,  and  rod  and  prince,  and  judge  and  king,  righteousness,  apostle, 
and  bishop,  arm,  servant,  begotten,  first-begotten,  door,  way,  shepherd, 
son,  child,  angel,  arrow,  wisdom,  and  many  other  things,  the  enumeration 
of  which  would  fill  a  book." The  modern  historian  adds : 

*  With  such  liberal  amplitude  did  the  church  of  God  anciently  conceive 
of  Jesus  Christ  It  was  a  marvellous  effect  of  divine  providence,  tint 
while  all  other  truths  were  more  or  less  clouded,  that  which  relates  to  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  God,  on  whom  rests  the  salvation  of  men,  should  re- 
main unsullied.  From  St.  John's  days  to  Jerome  we  have  seen  the  whole 
church  unanimous  in  a  comprehensive  view  .of  the  Godhead  and  manhood 
of  the  divine  Saviour  :  whoever  opposed  either  could  never  obtain  the  free 
sanction  of  the  church.  Imperial  violence  was  ever  found  necessary  to 
extort  the  admission  of  such  persons  into  the  church  as  pastors.  This 
essential  article  of  Christianity  seems  even  to  have  been  studied  with  the 
minutest  accuracy;  and  few,  perhaps,  even  of  the  best  modern  divines,  have 
attained  the  precision  of  the  ancients.'  * 

This  important  acknowledgment  from  an  evangelical  divine  of  no 
small  eminence,  may  dispose  some  persons  to  pay  the  more  attention 
to  those  Scriptural  representations  of  the  subject,  from  which  the 
ancients  derived  their  superiority. 

It  may  be  an  interesting  and  useful  inquiry  to  examine,  in  the 

extant  liturgies  and  other  writings  of  the  dark  ages,  so  far  as  man  miy 

Current  idea  of  Christ  ascertain  it,  what  was  the  actual  regard 

in   the  middle  ages.  paid  to  the  Son  of  God,  by  thoughtful 

•  Cent  V.  ch.  x.  Vol.  II.  pp.  522,-S.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
word  4*  un-rallied"  must  be  reckoned  by  me  too  strong. 
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persons,   in   their  express  worship,  devout  meditations,  and   social  ai»pen- 
intercourse.*     Perhaps  their  idea  of  his  divinity  will  appear  to  have  nlx 
been  refined  to  an  abstract  and  inoperative  scholastick  notion ;  t  and 

•  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  which,  if  conducted  with  care,  may  lead  to 
valuable  results,  whether  the  mention  in  several  places  of  the  Apocalypse,  of  a 
remarkable  angel,  performing  in  one  instance  (  Rev.  viii.  3.)  an  office belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  only  Mediator,  is  not  intended  to  intimate  the  reduced 
and  confused  idea  of  his  personal  glory,  as  compared  with  what  dwelt  in  the 
apostles,  and  is  to  be  universal  in  the  millennial  age, — the  reduced  and 
confused  idea  of  the  Christ,  which  was  to  be  common  in  the  Church,  during 
those  gloomy  centuries  which  are  often  justly  called  "  the  dark  ages' '.  In  the 
three  remarkable  instances  of  an  Angel  being  thus  mentioned,  Rev.  vii.  2. 
viii  3—5.  x.  1  —  11.  both  Mr.  Scott  in  his  excellent  commentary,  and  Mr. 
Elliott  in  his  f/or<?  Apocalyptica,  give  good  reasons  for  understanding  the  Angel 
to  be  Christ  himself;  but  neither  of  them  has  suggested  any  reason  why  ha  is 
represented  here  as  an  angel,  rather  than  in  some  more  august  manner,  or  by 
a  different  emblem. 

On  this  point  1  would  refer  to  the  history  of  die  ancient  church  after  the 
time  of  Moses.  For  some  ages  between  Joshua  and  David,  the  Mosaick  re- 
ligion was  in  great  jeopardy,  and  often  seriously  corrupted.  See  pp.  261  — 263. 
366.  -642.  The  triumph  of  it  in  the  time  of  David  is  significant  of  the  ap- 
proaching Millennium,  (p.  643.^  In  those  "dark  ages"  of  the  Israelitish 
church,  the  Divine  Son's  care  of  his  chosen  nation  was  indicated  by  his  repeated 
manifestation  as  the  Angel  o/' Jehovah,  (pp.  262.  646.)  And  when  another 
dark  period  of  its  history,  which  immediately  preceded  the  Incarnation,  was 
approaching,  his  manifestation  as  am  gel  was  resumed,  p.  352.  It  appears 
therefore  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  structure  of  Scripture,  that  the 
Apocalyptick  notices  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer's  person  during  the  long 
apostacy  of  the  Gentile  Church,  should  represent  him  in  the  character  of 
A noel.  In  the  two  former  instances,  the  reduced  manifestations  guided  the 
thoughts  of  the  people :  in  the  last,  the  dim  popular  view,  produced  by  other 
causes,  is  simply  indicated  iu  the  prophecy ;  whose  sense  is  not  perceived,  till 
the  approach  of  the  more  full  and  bright  manifestation  of  the  Lord  to  his 
people. 

Some  time  after  pp.  642  —  645  were  printed,  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  that  a  view  exceedingly  similar,  of  the  time  of  David,  as  affording  a 
solid  ground  of  hope  to  the  present  age,  has  been  taken  by  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Fairbairn  of  Salton,  in  his  u  Typology  of  Scripture,"  Edin.  1845.  pp.  262,  &c. 
a  work  which,  with  the  volume  under  the  same  title  relating  to  the  Mosaick 
Period,  well  deserves  the  attentive  yet  discriminating  study  of  the  biblical 
inquirer.  These  volumes,  like  those  of  German  scholars,  have  been  written 
without  any  sufficient  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  Oracular  Presence, 
as  the  centre  and  soul  of  the  Mosaick  economy,  and  the  manifestation  of  one 
distinct  Person  in  the  Godhead. 

Also  the  parallelism  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites  with  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  is  exhibited  in  a  striking  manner  in  two  parallel  columns  in 
Faber's  u  Hone  Mosaic®,"  Vol.  iL  pp.  69,  60.  These  parallelisms  give  some 
rapport  to  the  remarks  on  the  Apocalyptick  Angel  in  this  note.  If  these  be 
admitted,  they  will  show  that  the  passages  contain  a  Divine  Protest  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  defective. 

f  In  the  close  of  his  comment  on  John  xiv.  1,  Calvin  has  the  following 
instructive  passage,  which  I  copy  from  Mr.  Pringle's  translation.  "When 
Popish  divines  dispu'e,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  chatter,  about  the  object  of 
faith,  they  mention  God  only,  and  pay  no  attention  to  Christ.    They  who 
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appen-  his  human  nature  and  the  marvellous  facts  of  his  history  to  hare  beea 
!>i^-l'!  the  principal  subjects  of  attention,  whenever  thej  thought  of  him  at 
all.*  Of  these  they  were  reminded  bj  the  annually  recurring  festi* 
vals,  and  the  almost  universal  employment  of  images  and  paintings  ia 
worship. t  An  almost  total  forgetfulness  of  Christ  is  singoladj 
manifest  in  some  ages ;  t  and  in  some  ne  was  principally  regarded  ts 
the  terrible  approaching  Judge,  and  Mary,  his  mother,  as  the  merci- 
ful intercessor. §  But  this  inquiry  must  be  entirely  omitted  at  pit- 
derive  their  instruction  from  the  notions  of  such  men,  must  be  shaken  by  tk< 
slightest  gale  of  wind  that  blows.  Proud  men  are  ashamed  of  C  hrist's  humili- 
ation, and,  therefore,  they  fly  to  God's  incomprehensible  Divinity." 

*  The  influence  of  these  marvellous  facts  in  preserving  the  belief  of 
Christianity  in  the  rudest  minds  during  the  darkest  ages,  is  pointed  oat  in  « 
very  just  and  interesting  manner  in  the  Rev.  H.  II.  Mil  man's  History  of 
Christianity;  Appendix  to  chapter  ii.    Vol.  i.  pp.  129 — 132. 

t  It  is  a  grave  question,  into  the  discussion  of  which  I  do  not  enter  hem, 
whether  visible  representations  of  the  Lord  Jesus  either  are  now,  or  ever  were, 
lawful,  according  to  the  word  of  God.  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  induce  aD 
my  readers  to  peruse  with  care  the  portion  of  our  national  literature,  waka 
first  raised  the  doubt  in  my  own  mind ;  ar.d  which,  as  containing  the  leases* 
publickly  assigned  for  a  great  change  in  the  national  religion,  is  an  importsat 
part  of  our  history.  I  mean  the  2nd  Homily  of  the  2nd  Book  ;  entitled  "Aa 
Homily  against  Peril  of  Idolatry,  and  superfluous  decking  of  Churches." 

X  In  an  able  article  entitled  ''Recent  Developments  of  PwweyUm,*  wtieh 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October, 4844,  attention  was  called  ia 
p.  367,  to  the  Chronicles  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond.  translated  by  T.  E.  Tomfiac, 
Esq.,  and  published  by  Whittaker  and  Co.,  m  their  Popular  Library,  under 
{he  title,  Monastic  and  Social  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  £c.  The  reviewer 
justly  remark?,  "it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  without  reading  the  work,  the 
totally  foreign  air  (i.  e.  foreign  from  the  N.  T.)  which  every  thing  wears.  In 
relating  the  transactions  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  religious 
houses  in  Christendom,  there  is  scarcely  an  approach,  however  transient  or 
incidental,  to  a  Christian  truth,  or  a  Christian  sentiment.  The  Terr  name  of 
the  blessed  Founder  of  Christianity  does  not  once  occur.  ...  4  Throughout 
4  the  whole  of  J ocelin's  Chronicle,"  says  the  translator,  in  his  preface,  *th« 
4  name  of  our  Saviour  is  never  once  mentioned ;  God  and  St.  Edmund,  and  the 
4  Abbot  and  St.  Edmund,  are  phrases  of  common  occurrence :  indeed  nothing 
4  short  of  a  narrative  of  this  description  could  fully  develop  the  depravation  oY 
'the  Christian  religion  by  the  means  of  saint-worship.'*'  Review, p. 36£ 
Pre/ace,  p.  viii. 


§  From  a  MS.  history  by  Myconius,  Milner  has  copied  the  following  view 


•  deemer  and  eternal  life  are  apprehended,  theie  was  the  deepest 
4  Christ  was  described  as  a  severe  judge,  ready  to  condemn  all  who  were  desti- 
4  tute  of  the  intercession  of  saints  and  of  pontifical  interest.  In  the  room  of 
4  Christ,  were  substituted  as  saviours  and  intercessors,  the  Virgin  Mary,  like  a 
4  Pagan  Diana,  and  other  saints,  who  from  time  to  time  had  been  created  by 
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tent.     For  a  thousand  years  (be  professed  belief  of  what  was  called  appen- 
the  Church,  was  stationary :  during  all  that         Uniformity  of  the  J^-lV 

period,  the  Nicene  faith,  as  contained  in  professed  Creed. 
the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  and  the  writings  of  Augustine,  had  a 
paramount  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  studious.  Nor  am  I  ac- 
quainted with  any  proof  that  views  much  superiour  to  those  of  Jerome 
and  Augustine,  flourished  among  the  Waldenscs  and  Albigenses,  * 
In  whom,  rather  than  among  those  who  claimed  the  appellation  of 
Catholichy  the  continuity  of  the  true  spiritual  Church  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  to  be  found,  t 

In  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  views  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  which  had  previously  been  prevalent,  were  left  undisturbed. 
The  chief  human  instrument  of  that  auspici-         The  Lutheran 
oos  revolution   was  an  Augustinian  monk;  Reformation. 

and  its  principles  were  embraced  by  numbers,  in  that  fraternity,  and 
out  of  it,  who  were  versed  in  the  writings,  and  revered  the  authority, 
of  the  great  Augustine.  Accordingly  it  has  been  remarked  that 
Luther  has  written  almost  nothing  on  this  subject,  except  the  naked 
assertion  of  the  Unity  and  Trinity.  X  Yet  in  one  remarkable  sentence, 
lie  betrays  a  conviction  that  in  a  better  state  of  the  Church,  it  might 
attain  to  a  far  higher  knowledge  of  the  Person  of  Christ*  §    His  views 

somewhere. 

Bp.  Ball  has  mentioned  this  false  view  of  Mary  and  her  Son,  with  just 
abhorrence  in  his  sermon  on  Luke  i.  48,  49.  p.  1 70. 

It  is  a  better  theology,  yet  much  faded  from  apostolick  times,  that  appears 
In  the  hymn  u  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia,"  written  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Seethe  Congregational  Magazine  for  March,  1841.  pp.  J  67 — 175;  and  the 
concluding  strophes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Lay  of  the  Lant  Minstrel".  Dr. 
CoUger  has  copied  the  *•  Hymn  for  the  Dead"  without  alteration  into  his  col- 
lection of  "  Hymns"  for  Christian  worship.    Hymn  dcccxlii. 

•  For  a  view  of  th*ir  doctrine,  see  the  Appendices  to  '  Blair's  History  of 
ike  WaldensesJ  as  referred  to  in  p.  328.  n.  ||. 

t  See  the  candid  and  important  acknowledgment,  with  which  Milner  has 
concluded  the  Third  Volume  of  his  History.    Cent.  XI II.  ch.  iv.  p.  658. 

1  See  p.  329.  w.  •. 

§  The  sentence  may  he  translated  thus :  M  For  we,  untrained  and  carnal, 
neither  understand  nor  value  the  greatness  of  these  things :  scarcely  have  we~ 
tasted  [as  yet]  the  fluid  diet  of  milk,  and  not  at  all  the  solid  food,  [in  our 
thoughts]  concerning  that  ineffable  conjunction  and  communion  of  the  Divine 
imd  human  nature ;  which  is  such,  that  not  merely  was  humanity  assumed? 
but  was  made  liable  to  the  death  and  infernal  punishment  of  men,  and  actual- 
ly endured  these ;  yet  in  that  humiliation  he  devoured  the  devil,  hell,  and  alt 
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mtln-  of  the  prc-incamatc  manifestations  of  the  Redeemer,  coincided  tvhb 
,MX  E-  those  of  Calvin. • 

The  views  of  that  illustrious  Reformer  demand  more  attention;  on 

account  of  the  intellectual  superiority  of  his  writings,  and  their  ama- 

Kxamination  of  zing  influence  in  past  ages,  which  will  pro- 

Calvin's  views.  bably  be  continued,  if  not  increased,  in  ihb 

island  and  North  America,  by  the  publications,  now   in  progress,  of 

the  "  Calvin  Translation  Society." 

In  that  part  of  his  Institutes  where  he  prores  the  divinity  of  the 

Redeemer,  there  is  a  paragraph  wh:ch  might  seem  to  imply  much 

Cabin's   Institutes  of  that  is  contained  in  this  Essay,  con- 

the  Christian  lleligion.  cerning  the  ancient  manifestations  of 

Deity,  t     But  afterward  occurs  another  in  which  he  appears  to  ascribe 

things  in  himself."  The  original  is  on  p.  16.  of  the  "Loci  Command  D. 
Martini  Lutheri,  •  collecti  *  a  M.  Theodosio  Fabricio.  4to.  lond.  1851." 
The  editor  refers  to  Luther's  Works,  Vol.  iii.  on  Genesis,  fol.  84,  a, 

*  The  sentence  which  Fabricius  has  copied  concerning  the  three  visiter* 
of  Abraham  ( G  en.  xviii.)  leaves  Luther's  opinion  somewhat  doubtful,  p.  ISI. 
— Luther.  Vol.  iii.  In  G  e.xes.  164.  a.  He  had  probably  imbibed  the  hesitancy 
of  Augustine,  as  stated  above.    pp.  695.  n.  ".  696.  w.  *. 

From  another  pass  ge,  it  appears  that  he  ascribed  the  divine  manifestations 
to  the  patriarchs,  to  the  Second  Person,  p.  18.—  Luther.  Vul.  iii.  In  Goes. 
x  x  xii.  1  ( !).  b.  1  n  another  place  he  seems  to  refer  both  these,  and  those  to  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  to  the  First  Person,  or  to  the  Deity,  impersonally,  p.  5.-* 
Lutlur.  Vol.  i.  Gen.  i./ol.  3 :  and  from  another  passage  it  may  be  suspected  that 
he  mistook  some  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Son,  where  he  is  culled 
"Angel",  for  the  visits  of  a  created  angel,  p.  97- — Luther.  Vol.  iL  Ge.x.  xxil 
197- a. — The  general  coincide  ce  of  these  news  wi*h  those  of  Call  in  will 
appear  from  the  following  pages. 

t  The  following  is  the  version  of  it  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  published  by  tb» 
Calvin  Translation  Society,  which  I  shall  usually  indicate  by  the  initial! 
C.  T.  S.— - lustit.  Lib  I.  <•.  xiii.  10.  C.  T.  S.  Vul.  J.  p.  158. 

"But  if  this  Joes  not  satisfy  the  Jews,  I  know  not  what  cavils  will  enable 
them  to  evade  the  numerous  passages  in  which  Jehovah  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  the  form  of  an  Angel  (  Judges  \i.  vii.  xiii.  16—23.  «fcc.)  This  Angel  claims 
for  himself  tho  name  of  the  Eternal  God.  Should  it  be  alleged  th:tf  tbi*  is 
done  in  respect  of  the  office  which  he  bears,  the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  solved. 
No  servant  would  rob  God  of  his  honour  by  allowing  sacrifice  to  be  offered  to 
himself.  But  the  Angel,  [1]  refusing  to  eat  bread,  orders  the  sacrifice  due  to 
Jehovah  to  be  offered  to  him.  Thus  the  fact  itself  proves  that  he  was  truly 
Jehovah.  Accordingly,  Manoah  and  his  wife  infer  from  the  sign,  that  they  bad 
seen  not  ouly  an  angel,  but  God.  Hence  Manoah  *s  exclamation,  "Me  shall 
die;^  for  we  have  seen  [2]  God.'" 

[1.     Mr.  11.  says  '*  by  refusing*',  which  is  no  improvement.    2.     Mr.  B. 
has  incorrectly,  "  the  Lord".] 
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some,  at  least,  of  those  manifestations  to  created  angels;*  beside  a  appbw- 
third  in  which  he  acknowledges  his  doubt  f  And  where  he  attri-  P^fjf; 
botes  them  to  the  Second  Faintnese  and  uncertainty  of  hie 

Divine  Person,   he  men-  views  of  tie  Ditnne  manifesUticns. 

tions  that  in  this  he  agrees  with  the  Christian  Fathers,  t  Also  he 
makes  no  further  use  of  that  sentiment  in  other  parts  of  his  great 
work.  Eren  where  he  treats  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Moeaick 
law  it  is  not  mentioned.  §  And  though  some  single  sentences  here 
and  there  strikingly  express  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ancients;  || 
and  others,  the  great  principle  that  Christ  is  the  revealer  of  the 

*  Instit.  Lib.  I.  c.  xiv.  6.  C.T.S.  Vol.  I.  ».  196.  Observe  too  the  doss  of 
the  section,  I.  xiv.  9.  C.T.S.  p.  200.  "  their  frequent  appearance",  Ac 

t  Irutit.  I.  xiv.  0.  C.T.S.  VoL  I.  p.  190.  Speaking  there  of  created 
angels,  he  says  "They  are  more  than  onoe  called  Gods,  because  the  Deity  is 
in  some  measure  represented  to  us  in  their  service,  as  in  a  mirror.  I  am  rather 
irv»HwftflT  however,  to  agree  with  ancient  writers,  that  in  those  passages  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  the  angel  [Angel]  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abraham,  Jacob, 
and  Moses,  Christ  was  that  angel.  [Angel.]  Still  it  is  true  that  when  mention 
is  made  of  all  the  angels,  they  are  frequently  so  designated".  *.  e.  as  gods. 
He  mjt  frequently  ;  bnt  the  places,  in  troth,  are  very  few. 

X  InttiL  I.  xiii.  10.  C.TJ5.  Vol  I.  p.  106.  The  following  words  occur 
a  few  lines  after  the  passage  copied  on  p.  704.  ft.  f.  ••  The  orthodox  doctors 
of  the  Church  have  correctly  and  wisely  [1]  expounded,  that  the  Word  of 
God  was  the  supreme  angel,  who  then  began,  as  it  wete  by  anticipation,  to 
nerform  the  office  of  Mediator.  For  though  he  were  [was]  not  clothed  with 
flesh,  yet  he  descended  as  in  an  intermediate  form,  that  hie  might  have  more 
familiar  access  to  the  faithful."  [1]  prndenter. 

See  also  the  passage  copied  in  the  last  note,  and  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
comment  on  Ezxx.  i.  26.    C.T.S.  p.  103. 

§  As,  for  instance,  in  II.  vL    C.T.S.  Vol.  I.  pp.  896—408. 

||  InstU.  I.  vL  2.  4.  xiiL  1.  II.  vi.  4.  C.T.S.  pp.  86.  88.  146.  403.  Far 
more  remarkable  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  his  Commentaries.  I  translate 
the  following,  from  nis  comment  on  Gbn.  xxxii.  29.  "  Although  Jacob's 
lesire  was  pious,  the  Lord  doth  not  grant  it,  because  the  fit  time  for  a  full 
revelation  of  himself  was  not  yet  arrived.  For  the  fathers  in  the  beginning 
bad  to  walk  in  the  feeble  light  of  the  early  dawn,  and  the  Lord  made  himself 
known  to  them  by  degrees,  until  at  length  arose  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
Christ,  in  whom  the  dajr's  perfect  brightness  appears."  See  also  his  comments 
on  On.  xxxi.  13.  xxxxi.  80.  Exod.  vi  3, 8.  xviii.  10.  Ac.  Ac  See  also  the 
remark  on  Matt.  xvn.  3.  C.T.S.  ii  310.  M  Thus  in  ancient  times  God  ap- 
peared to  the  holy  fathers,  not  as  Re  was  in  Himself,  but  so  far  as  they  could 
andure  the  iays  of  His  infinite  brightness."  The  word  God  in  this  sentence, 
may  be  understood  of  the  Father,  and  possibly  was  so  intended ;  (see  on  v.  6. 
C.T.S.  313.)  or,  rather,  was  used  to  denote  "the  whole  Deity."  See  on  Esxx. 
u  36.  C.T.S.  p.  99. 

Observe  too  the  contrast  between  the  O.T.  and  N.T.  in  the  comment  on 
lHear  him.9  Matt.  xviL  6.  C.T.S.  318.  See  also  on  Matt.  xi.  13.  C.T.S.  ii. 
16,  16.  John  iv.  23.  C.T.S.  i. 163.  v.  23.  46.  C.T.S.  i  203.  324,-8.  Lun 
uriv.  27.  C.T.S.  m.  361.— Many  other  references  might  be  found  to  similar 
passages  of  his  commentaries. 

(Essay,  p.  626.;  O  3 
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&PFEN-  Father,  so  that  the  feeble  mind  of  man  must  rise,  in  eontemplttiit 
p^  j*;  and  worship,  from  the  former  to  the  latter;*  yet  he  never  brings  the* 
principles  together,  so  as  to  show  the  whole  series  of  the  Son's  mani- 
festations, interrupting  and  abating  the  darkness*  by  the  rerelatkm  of 
Himself;  while  they  also  suggested  or  sustained  the  knowledge  of  ha 
Father,  f 

All  this  is  easily  accounted  for.    The  arrangement  of  his  work, 
framed  on  what  is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  J  led  ham  to  divide  the 
Circumstances  which  t'n-  knowledge  of  God  as  Creator  from 

fiuenced   his   thoughts,  the  knowledge  of    redemption,  { 

whereas  in  the  Scripture  these  are  taught  together.  |j  And  in  his 
belief  that  there  is  in  all  men  some  innate  notion  of  a  Deity,  whence 
every  man  hath  a  knowledge  of  God  prior  to  that  which  serelauoD 
gives ;  «J  also  in  his  opinion  that  the  ancient  believers  all  trusted  is 
the  first  promise,  Gen.  iii.  15,  and  in  their  sacrificial  rites  looked 


•  Inttit.  I.  xiii.  24,  clou.  II.  vi.  4.    C.T.S.  Vol  I.  pp.  180,-1 ;  402,-3. 

-f  That  ii,  ha  doss  not  in  his  Institute*.  In  bis  Commentary,  however, 
on  Exod.  xiii.  21,  the  word  "ruditati"  expresses  one  of  these  principle*,  and  s 
sentence  that  occurs  after  a  few  lines,  the  other*  So  slight  is  his  nodes  of 
them  in  juxtaposition. 

\  Snch  is  the  just  remark  of  Caspar  Olevian  in  his  Introductory  State- 
ment.   Instit.    C.T.S.   p.  34.    It  is  also  in  the  Latin  copies,  bat  anonymous. 

§  Thns  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  whole  revelation  of  whisk  ass 
been  in  connexion  with  man's  redemption,  is  the  subject  of  the  13th  chapter 
of  the  First  Book,  which  treats  "  of  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator"  Other 
similar  separations  of  things  closely  connected  might  be  mentioned.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  arrangement  of  this  great  work  was  not  good  (perhaps  it 
was  the  very  best)  for  the  tunes  in  which  he  lived :  it  may  even  now  be  islu- 
able  for  some  purposes ;  but  the  truth  must  be  studied  in  a  more  natural 
order,  before  its  final  triumphs  can  arrive. 

The  following  passages  give  his  own  view  of  the  propriety  of  his  arrange- 
ment    Instit.  I.  ii.  1. — vi.  1.     C.T.S.  Vol.  i.  pp.  51.  84. 

||  It  was  as  the  Deliverer  of  Israel,  that  the  Son  of  God,  the  future  Re- 
deemer of  mankind,  was  manifested  to  Moses  and  die  people.  After  numerous 
miracles  had  proved  his  power  over  the  elements  of  nature,  he  announced  him- 
self as  Creator  of  all  things.  (Exod  .  xx.  1 1 .)  By  his  deliverances  of  Israel 
from  time  to  time,  (pp.  261 — 263.)  he  confirmed  every  former  revelation,  sod 
assisted  the  ever  active  mind  of  man,  to  rise  to  higher  apprehensions  of  the 
Divine  Being.  In  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  both  his  deliverances  of 
Israel  and  his  glory  as  Creator  were  celebrated  more  than  in  any  former  age. 
Redemption  and  Creation  were  taught  together. 

So  when  the  apostles  instructed  the  gentiles,  they  inculcated  as  soon  ss 
possible,  faith  in  tne  Redeemer,  and  their  approach  by  him  to  God  as  their 
Father,  (see  pp.  288,-9,  n.  J.  656,-7.)  according  to  Calvin's  just  remark,  "that 
the  first  step  in  piety  is  to  acknowledge  that  God  is  a  Father,  to  defend,  govern, 
and  cherish  us ;  until  <fec."    Instit.  II.  vi.  4.    C.T.S.    p.  403. 

IT  Instit.  I.  i.  1.  iii.  1.  3.  iv.  1.  v.  1.  4.  xiii.  18.  C.T.S.  Vol.  I.  pp.  47.  «• 
57.  59.  G5.  68-  100.     This  idea  was  long  after  maintained  by  theologian; 
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forward  to  a  future  sacrifice  of  the  Messiah,  •  there  were  serious  appew- 
obstacles  t  to  his  entering  that  path  of  research  bj  which  the  truths  ™*  _ ; 
propounded  in  this  Essay  have  been  disclosed ; — research  that  required, 
perhaps,  more  quietness  and  privacy  than  his  eventful  times,  his  active 
engagements,  and  his  elevated  post  of  influence  permitted. 

Advancing  now  from  his  Institutes  to  his  Commentaries,  we  find 
the  same  ^determination*  Of  some  passages  he  gives  the  Ante- 
Nicene  and  Pentecostal  sense,   but  The  same  uncertainty  in 

intimates  his  uncertainty  in   other  CalviiCs  Commentaries. 

places,  and  in  some  his  decided  dissent.  In  Gen.  zv.  17,  he  finds 
not  any  manifestation  of  a  Divine  Person,  J  where  however  other 

as  may  be  teen  in  Dr.  John  Owen's  Answer  to  Biddle,  Vindiciat  Evangelic*, 
Works,  1823.  Vol.  viii.  pp.  91.  149.  167.  &c.  It  was  however  doubted  and 
discarded  by  his  able  contemporary,  Dr.  afterward  Bp.  Pearson,  in  bis  ad- 
mirable "Exposition  of  the  Creed  ,"  (3rd  Edit,  folio,  p.  IS.J  and  received  its 
death-blow  from  Locke,  in  his  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding.  Book 
I.  Chap,  iv.  Sec.  8 — 1 7.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  slain  outright 
by  Dr.  John  Ellis,  in  his  work  entitled  *'  The  Knowledge  oj  Divine  Things 
from  Revelation,  not  from  Reason  or  Nature."  1771. 

Calvin  and  other  theologians,  habitually  tracing  men's  knowledge  of  God 
Back  to  innate  notices  of  his  existence  in  every  human  soul,  could  not  folly 
perceive  how  dependent  the  race  of  man  had  ever  been  on  revelation ;  nor 
estimate  correctly  the  great  importance  of  the  visible  manifestations  of  the 
Deity,  which  were  the  groundwork  of  its  earliest  portions. 

•  The  promise  is  alluded  to,  in  lnstit.  II.  xii.  4.  C.T.S.  Vol.  II.  p.  5 ;  the 
evangelical  views  of  pious  sacrifice™  in  lnstit.  II.  vi.  2.  vii.  1.  16.  C.T.S.  Vol.], 
pp.  397,-8.  400.  406.  421.  Both  parts  of  the  subject  are  noticed  in  his  Com- 
mentaries. See  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  Argument  prefixed  to  Genesis, 
C.T.S.  pp.  C5,  66.  and  the  comments  on  Gen.  xxviii.  13.  xlviii.  15  or  16.  and, 
in  the  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  which  he  has  arranged  under  the  Second  Com- 
mandment, his  remarks  on  the  following  passages.  Let.  iv.  22. — 35.  v.  6.  vi. 
1, 2.  I  cannot  here  give  the  pages  of  the  translation ;  as  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  note,  the  volume  is  not  published.  Indications  of  his  opinion  concerning 
the  expectations  of  ancient  believers,  may  be  seen  in  his  comments,  among 
other  places,  on  the  following. 

John  i.  1 7.  C.T.S.  i.  52.  Efhes.  iii.  4,  5.  

v.  23.       „     L202.  Titus  iii.  4.        

viii. 56.    „      i.  360,-1.  HEB.ix.  13.        

xii.  41.     „     iL  44.  1  Pet.  i.  10,  11. 

1  Cor.  x.  2.       „     i.  315.  1  John  i.  2.        — 

t  The  way  in  which  these  views  operated  as  obstacles,  has  been  intimated 
t»  Appendix  D.  to  the  Appeal  $c,  pp.  175—184. 

I  Calvin  says  "It  is  a  symbol  of  future  deliverance  . . .  there  are  two 
things  .  . .  the  obscurity  of  smoke,  and  the  shining  of  a  lamp.  Hence  Abraai 
knew  that  light  would,  at  length,  emerge  out  of  darkness."— 1  see  with  pleasure 
that  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Contributions  towards 
the  exposition  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  acknowledges  here  u  tho  visible  emblems 
of  the  great  God,  corresponding  to  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Shekinah, 
or  the  Glory  of  the  Lord."    3rd  Edit.  1844.  />.  381. 
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appin-  learned  protestants  of  that  century  and  the  next,  hare  distinctly 
P1*  3)  acknowledged  it  *    In  his  comments  on  Gev;  xri.  7-0,  he-  Warn  the 
Dtvin*  wwrn/ettaftonj  reader  to  suppose,  if  he  will,  dm 

in  patriarchal  times.  the  u  angel4'  was  a  mere  craatontf 

confessing  his  own  uncertainty,  when  he  comes  to  «.  10,  in  words 
copied  below.  J  Of  v,  13'.  he  rejects  too  superciliously  the  interpreta- 
tion sanctioned  shortly  after  and  recently  by  illustrious  scholars,  4  tad 
which  agrees  excellently  with  the  present  Essay;  adopting  another 
not  requiring  any  notice  here. 

Throughout  his  comments  on  Gen.  xriii,  xix,  he  views  the  Chief 
of  the  guests  Teceired  by  Abraham  as  'Christ,' II  snd  the  other  two 
who  went  to  Lot,  as  creatures;  ^J  but  calls  them  all  'angels.' ■•    He 


•  Tremellius  and  Junius  (1574)  have  affixed  this  note  to  the  word  *fnmw- 
bat'  in  r.  1 7.~-"  videlicet  Deus,  nt  moris  erat  iis  qui  promisaa  extends  symboht 
oonfirmabant,  at  Jirme.  xxxiv.  1 8, 1 9."  The  note  however  is  altered*  (  and  the 
version  of  the  text  also)  in  the  editions  subsequent  to  1667;  and  Junius  (for 
TremelUns  was  then  dead,)  abstains  from  asserting  a  Drvme  Pretence;  yet 
calls  the  transaction  u  a  most  sacred  mystery",  and  still  refers  to  the  passage  ta 
Jbsxmiah.  Diodati  (1648)  calls  the  appearance, M  A  figure  of  God's  majesty," 
<fec.  See  also  the  others  mentioned  in  p.  S37-  n.  %  and  Mt.  Ley's  comment, 
(which  attempts  to  combine  both  views)  in  the  English  Annotations  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  quoted  in  the  Appeal,  p.  81.  *,  *. 

t  Tremellius  and  Junius  in  their  note  on  v.  IS.  appear  to  waver— u  Dei  sat 
Angeli" — Mr.  Ley  (see  Appeal,  p.  81.  n.  *.)  plainly  does.  Diodati  firmly 
acknowledges  here  the  Son  of  God.  So  do  tne  authors  quoted  in  Poole'i 
Synopsis. 

t  —  **  That  the  Angel  here  promises  to  do  what  is  peculiar  to  God  alone, 
involves  no  absurdity  ;  for  it  is  sufficiently  usual  with  God  to  invest  his  min- 
isters whom  he  sends,  with  his  own  character,  that  the  authority  of  their  word 
may  appear  the  greater.  I  do  not,  however,  disapprove  the  opinion  of  most  of 
the  ancients,  that  Christ  the  Mediator  was  always  present  in  all  the  oracles, 
and  that  this  is  the  cause  why  the  majesty  of  God  is  ascribed  to  angels." 
Calvin's  notion  in  the  former  part  of  this  extract,  and  which  he  repeats  in  his 
comment  on  Gen.  xviii.  13,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith ;  {Scr. 
Test.  B.  II.  ch.  iv.  Sec.  33.  Vol.  I.  pp.  465,-6.)  and  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
Watson ;  Institutes,  Part  II.  Ch.  xi.  Vol.  I.  pp.  648-— 560,  where  he  quotes 
Dr.  Randolph.  See  also  ScotPs  Christian  Life,  P.  II.  Vol.  ii.  Ch.  vii.  Set.  7. 
pp.  241, -2. 

§  The  former  are  referred  to  in  Poole's  Synopsis ;  the  latter  are  MichaeUs 
and  Dr  J.  Pye.  Smith.     See  Scr.  Test.  Vol.  I.  p.  445. 

<|  On  Gen.  xviii.  2,  close,  9,  13.    xix.  1. 

tf  On  Gen.  xix.  1,  2,  3,  6.  <fec.    C.T.S.  i.  495,  6ec. 

*  Op.  Gen.  xviii.  2,  6,  9,  16.  22.  The  Chief  is  singly  called  Angel  in  hi? 
r  omm.'Rts  on  v.  13,  beginning*  14,  close,  16. 

On  v.  9.  he  makes  the  lingular  remark,  in  the  style  of  Philo  Judtus,  and 

August  in*, '  The  reason  why  Moses  introduces  at  one  time,  three  speaker* 

while,  at  another,  he  ascribes  sitcech  to  one  only,  is,  that  the  three  together 
represent  the  person  of  emu  God.  [quia  tres  simul  unius  Dei  personam  refe- 
rent".]   Yet  sec  his  reinaxk  on  Abraham's  bowing,  in  r.  2.    The  variation!  d 
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rejects  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  in  Gen.  xiz.  24.  there  is  an  apfenv 
indication  of  the  plurality  of  Divine  Persons;*  an  opinion  which  is  fj^f^ 
well  defended  against  Geseniusby  Dr.  J.  Fye  Smith,  f  In  his 
remarks  on  Gen.  xxi.  17.  and  Gen.  xxii,  11, 15.,  the  mentitm  of  the 
'angel '  is  so  very  slight,  that  the  reader  naturally  supposes  he  thought 
him  a  creature;  and  this  is  distinctly  implied  in  a  sentence  copied 
tfclow.J 

On  the  original  record,  in  Gen.  xxviii.  16^-22,"  of  Jacob's  import- 
snt  ¥18100  at  Lui,  thence  called  Bethel,  Calvin's  comments  give  not 
any  proof  that  he  regarded  the  Divine  Person  manifested  to  the 
patriarch  as  the  Uncreated  Angel  ;  although  the  Scripture  itself, 
with  express  reference  to  that  occasion,  repeatedly  gives  him  the  ap- 
pellation 'Angelas     His  remarks  rather  indicate  that  he  accounted 
the  Person  who  then  spoke  to  Jacob,  to  be  the  Celestial  Father ;  since ' 
he  mentions  him  throughout  as  "God,"  and  in  one  place  in  marked 
contradistinction  to  Christ,  ||  who  is  named  only  as  &  future  descendant1 
of  Jacob,  and  as  being  since  his  incarnation,  the  Mediator;  which  is" 
represented  in  the  vision  by  the  staircase  (or  "ladder")  connecting' 
earth  and  heaven.  || 

Thus  inattentive  was'  this  able  commentator,  not  merely  to  the " 
opinions  of  ancient  fathers,  but  to  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  itself 
in  other  places.  In  his  remarks  on  Gew.  xxxi.  13;  he  frankly  con- 
fesses his  uncertainty,  and  seems  "when  he  wrote  thenr  never  to  have 
inquired  which  Divine  Person  spoke  on  that  occasion.  U  Even  in  com- 
ae Fathers,  seem  to  have  caused  a  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  in  the  Re- 
former.— The  three  visiters  are  again  mentioned  as  "angels"  in  his  comment 
on  Luke  xxiv.  43.    C.T.S.  iii.  W. 

•  The  only  place  where  I  have  adduced  this  passage  in  evidence,  is  in  the 
reference,  p.  239«  ».  §§,  for  a  different  purpose. 

f  Ser.  Test.  Vol.  Vpp.  446,-7. 

X  On  Gen.  xxii.  16V  Calvin  remarks,  (C.T.S.  p.  570,-1.)     "The  angel 
speaks  in  the  person  of  God;  in  order  that,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  em- 
bassy of  those  who  bear  his  name,  may  have  the  greater  authority,  by  their" 
being  clothed  with  his  majesty." 

§  The  places  are  referred  to  in  p.  242. 

II  Comment  on  Galv.  xxviii.  12.     See  also  on  John  i.  51.  C.T.S.  i.  81. 
Also  see  his  remarks  on  this  manifestation,  in  Fnstit.  I.  xiv.  12.    C.T.S.  202. 

IT  As  the  passage  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  the  vol.  of  the  C.T.S.  con- 
taining it  is  not  yet  published,  I  t-anslate  it  here. 

u  13k    I  amtht  God  of  Bethel.    It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Angel  should  be 
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appbn-  menting  on  Gen.  xlviii.  16,  •  though  he  firmly  asserts  and  proves 
dix  E.  tDat  4/A#  Anger  mentioned  in  thai  vent  was  Christ,  t  he  jet  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  vision  at  Luz,  although  Jacob  had  made  an  emphatid 
mention  of  it  to  Joseph,  in  the  commencement  of  the  interview.    See 

invested  with  the  person  of  God':  either  becadse  God  the  Father  msaifrstorl 
himself  to  the  holy  patriarch*  in  his  Word,  as  in  a  liring  mirror,  and  this  nadtr 
the  appearance  of  an  angel ;  or  because  Angels  speaking  br  command  of  God 
appropriately  frame  their  words  as  if  they  proceeded  from  his  own  month.  For 
this  mode  of  speaking  was  very  commonly  employed  by  the  prophets :  not  last 
they  might  elevate  themselves  into  the  place  of  God;  hot  only  mat  the 
majesty  of  God  may  shine  forth  in  his  woan,  of  which  [or  of  kAosjsj  they  an 
the  ministers."  •  •  • 

44  The  reason  of  his  calling  himself  the  God  of  Bethel  is  not  that  he  was 
confined  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  single  place,  hot  that  the  memory  of  his 
own  promise  might  be  renewed  in  his  servant.  For  even  the  saintly  Jacob 
Bad  not  yet  attained  to  such  a  height  of  perfection,  as  to  have  no  need  of  the 
grosser  elements  [of  instruction.]  The  light  of  divine  troth  was  indeed  visible, 
bat  very  feeble,  and  obscured  by  surrounding  shadows  and  {gloom.  Almost 
the  whole  world  had  fallen  away  to  the  worship  of  fictitious  deities :  that  very 
region,  nay,  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  was  filled  with  idolatrous  super- 
stitions. Therefore  among  so  many  obstacles,  nothing  was  more  difficult  for 
him  [Jacob']  than  to  hold  his  faith  in  one  only  true  God  fast  and  firm. 
Wherefore  drc"  This  is  a  just  view  of  Jacob's  position :  and  if  to  this,  Calvin 
had  added  those  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  visible  divine  manifestations  to  fortify 
the  mind  against  seduction,  which  were  long  after  published  by  Abp.  TemsoD 
and  Dr.  John  Scott,  he  would  have  come  very  near  to  that  scheme  of  biblical 
interpretation  which  is  advocated  in  this  essay. 

*  The  clause  containing  the  title  "Angel"  is  in  the  Latin  copy  of  Calvin, 
part  of  the  fifteenth  verse.    3  Edit.  Genera,  1583. 

t  His  mode  of  proof  resembles  that  stated  by  Dr.  Watermnd,  as  used  by 
the  early  fathers,  and  copied  on  p.  171.  of  the  Appeal,  Appendix  C.  He 
proceeds: — ** Therefore  Christ  must  be  understood  here,  to  whom  the  tide 
'  Angel  *  is  not  given  inconsiderately ;  as  he  was  the  perpetual  Mediator.  And 
Paul  iii  1  Cor.  x.  4.  testifies  that  he  was  the  Angel  who  was  the  Leader  and 
Governor  of  the  ancient  people  in  their  journey  [through  the  wilderness.]  He 
was  not  as  yet  sent  by  the  Father  to  assume  our  flesh,  and  so  come  nearer  to 
ns ;  but  since  he  was  always  the  bond  that  connected  man  with  God,  and  God 
did  not  anciently  reveal  himself  otherwise  than  through  him,  he  is  property 
called  Angel.  To  which  add,  that  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  was  directed  to 
his  future  mission.  Therefore  he  was  [called]  Angek  because  even  then  he 
shed  forth  his  rays,  that  by  him  as  Mediator  the  saints  might  draw  near  to 
God."  <fcc.  <fcc. 

This  last  sentence  may  suit  the  hypothesis  either  of  those  who  suppose  the 
patriarchs  were  influenced  chiefly  by  tie  distant  prospect  of  the  Lord's  future 
incarnate  mediation,  or  of  those  who  think  they  principally  regarded  his  actual 
and  recent  manifestations.  I  apprehend  that  Calvin  meant  them  in  the  former 
sense ;  but  as  1  do  not  expect  the  truths  in  this  Essay  to  make  their  way 
without  some  degree  of  opposition,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  some  should 
expound  that  sentence  in  the  latter  sense,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
Calvin  had  distinctly  considered  one  of  its  leading  principles,  and  thought  it 
worthy  of  no  more  attention  than  he  has  given  it.  When  such  an  objection 
shall  have  been  made  in  earnest,  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  consider  if  it  be 
worth  an  answer. 
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,  to  which  Calvin  has  appended,  as  he  often  does  elsewhere,  excellent  apfe*~ 
remarks,  without  thinking,  apparently,  of  any  theological  PI*J^; 
Enquiry.* 

The  case  is  altered  when  he  comes  to  discourse  on  Hosea  xii. 
3—5,  where  he  distinctly  acknowledges  that  the  prophet  refers  to  thai 
manifestation,  that  the  same  Person  is  called  here  both  Angel,  God, 
ind  Jehovah,  and  is  no  other  than  Christ ;  though  in  one  line  he 
mentions  • angels'  somewhat  remarkably,  t 

This  passage  of  Hosea  alludes  equally  to  another  event  of  Jacob's 
life,  the  manifestation  at  Peniel,  recorded  in  Gen.  xxxii.  24—30;  in 
commenting  on  which,  Calvin  expressly  cites  the  prophet^  frequently 
OSes  the  term  Angel  supplied  by  him,  and  acknowledges  Jacob's  visi- 
tant to  have  been  a  Divine  Person ;  of  course,  the  Second  of  the 
Xhree,  though  he  does  not  clearly  say  so,  nor  introduce  his  title 
Christ.  It  is  used  in  his  remarks  on  that  section  of  Scripture^  as 
elsewhere  very  generally,  ||  not  for  the  Lord  in  any  of  his  ancient 
manifestations,  but  for  the  Incarnate  Redeemer. 

Such  is  our  review  of  Calvin's  partial  and  fluctuating  recognition 
of  the  Son  of  God,  in  these  mysterious  interviews  with  the  Patriarchs. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Ancient  Scripture,  his  recognition  is  still  more 
defective ;  though  in  some  places  sufficiently  decisive  and  ample.  He 
leveral  times  remarks,  on  the  authority  The  Mosaiek  and  sub- 

of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  x.,H  that  the  Son  of  sequent  manifestations. 

•  The  **  practical "  character  of  Calvin's  Commentaries  i*  justly  mentioned 
if  one  of  their  great  excellences,  in  an  able  article  on  "  Calvin  aa  a  Commen- 
tator,'1 by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Gotch,  M.A.  inserted  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,  No.  VI.  April,  1849,  p.  333. 

t  The  passage  is  near  the  close  of  his  first  day's  remarks  on  Hoe.  xii.  0. 
C.T.S.  p.  421 .  M  Jt  occurs,  indeed,  so  frequently  in  Scripture,  that  it  must  be 
well  known  to  us,  that  when  the  Lord  appeared  by  his  angels,  the  name  of 
Jehovah  was  given  to  them,  not  indeed  to  all  the  angels  indiscriminately,  but 
to  the  chief  angel,  by  whom  God  manifested  himself."  Compare  the  close  of 
his  comment  on  Num.  xx.  16. 

I  Near  the  close  of  hb  comment  on  Gbw.  xxxii.  26.  §  p.  706.  *•  IN 

||  Passages  in  which  Deus  and  Christus  are  remarkably  distinguished,  so  as 
to  show  bis  use  of  the  latter  for  the  incarnate  Mediator,  may  be  seen  under  the 
First  Commandment,  in  his  comment  on  Num.  vi.  2.  Dbut.  xhi.  5.  a  little  alter 
the  middle,  and  on  Dsur.  xiii.  6 ;  also  under  the  Second  Commandment,  on 
Exod.  xxv.  23.  Lav.  xvL  2.  20 ;  and  on  Hos.  xii.  3-6.    C.T.S.  p.  422. 

V  v.  4.  is  quoted  on  Gnr.  xlriii,  16.  see  p.  710.  ft.  t.  Exod.  iii.  2.  xiv.  19. 
(Num.  xi.  16.)  and  v.  9.  on  Exod.  xxiii.  20,-1. 
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'The  ides  of  a  doulle  presence  of  Jehorah,  that  is,  of  one  presence  in  appin- 
'  heaven,  and  one  in  the  sanctuaiy  on  earth,  he  seems  scarcely  erer  to  D^_ ; 
hare  thought  of;9   so  that  his  mind  Imperfect  views  of  the 

was  unfurnished  with  an  idea  which  Levitical   economy, 

may  be  traced  throughout  the  Old  Testament,!  and  appears  essential 
to  the  right  understanding  of  it.  Not  only  is  God  said  to  have  ap- 
pointed the  ancient  sacrifices  and  ceremonial  with  a  distinct  view  to 
the  future  priesthood  and  offering  of  the  Incarnate  Redeemer ;  but 
the  ancient  worshippers,  at  least  the  pious  part  of  them,  in  using  those 
rites,  are  said  to  have  anticipated,  though  dimly  and  distantly,  that 
gnat  event.  J  It  seems  that  without  examination  he  had  admitted 
the  opinion,  that  the  ancient  offerings  were  from  the  first  presented  to 
the  very  same  Divine  Person,  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  Incarnate  Re- 
deemer ;  which  interposed  a  serious  obstacle  to  his  habitually  acknow- 
ledging that  future  Redeemer,  as  the  Person  to  whom  those  sacrifices 
were  anciently  presented,  more  expressly  than  to  the  Celestial 
Father. 

The  whole  series  of  the  Son's  manifestations  he  appears  never  to 
have  distinctly  contemplated ;  §  and  therefore  he  never  rightly  esti- 

*  His  nearest  approach  to  this  idea,  that  I  recollect,  is  in  his  comment  on 
Num.  xviii.  2.  The  sentence  may  be  thus  translated.  " Here  we  see,  as  in  a 
figure,  how  necetfsary  to  us  is  a  Mediator,  who  may  procure  us  favour  with 
God :  for  if  the  holy  and  elect  seed  of  Abraham  were  not  permitted  to  approach 
the  typical  sanctoary,  [umbratile  sacrarrom,]  bow  should  we  who  were  aliens 
afar  off,  [extraueil  at  this  day  penetrate  into  heaven,  if  access  were  not  opened 
for  us  by  Christ  ?  '  This  is  doubtless  very  solid  practical  truth ;  but  there  is 
left  unnoticed,  both  here,  and  in  other  places  where  it  might  seem  lets  liable  to 
be  overlooked,  a  part  of  the  Israelitish  theology,  important  equally  for  their 
instruction,  and  for  ours.  There  is  no  notice  of  thia  double  presence,  in  his 
comments  on  Dkut.  xxvi.  13 — 16.  Ps.  ex.  4-,  or  any  similar  passage  that  I 
remember.  Yet  in  some,  as  in  the  above,,  he  comes  very  near  to  a  perception 
of  this  twofold  presence.  See  his  comments  on  Pa  iii.  4.  xiv.  J.  xviii.  6, 10, 
xxiv.  7.  xxvii.  4.  xxxiii.  13, 14.  xlii.  1.  xlvL  4.  lxi.  4.  Uviii.  6, 16.  18.  24. 
29.  in  Caluin's  latin,  numbered  a*  in  the  hebrew,  6, 16  19, 26,  80.  lxxiii.  1 7. 
Ixxiv.  7, 6.    lxxvL  2.  Ac.  4ro.    See  the  places  referred  to  on  p.  206. 

t  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  makes  a  part  of  the  affirmation  more  strongly,  thus : 
"The  idea  of  a  local  heaven  runs  through  the  whole  teaeur  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament."    8cr.  Test.  II.  104. 

t  See  p.  707.  n.  • , 

§  There  is  something  Uke  a  general  review  of  them  in  his  comment  on 
Ezek.  i.  26,  containing  the  clearest  and  most  deliberate  statement  of  bis  views 
I  have  met  with.  From  one  part  (C.T.S.  i.  97,  98.)  it  appears  probable  that 
opposition  to  Servetus,  who  had  made  some  unwarrantable  uses  of  those  visible 
manifestations,  led  Calvin  to  avoid  the  topick,  as  dangerous.    Traces  of  opposi- 

(Euay,  p.  635.)  P  • 
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divine  name  J  AH  is  not  stated  to  have  any  special  appropriation  to  appen- 
the  Son;  and  in  other  respects  there  are  differences  between  him  and  D^_  ; 
the  writer,  and  in  others  again  there  are  instances  of  agreement, 
which  need  not  be  specified.  Yet  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  some 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which,  by  means  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  the  Fathers  found  proofs  of  the  Son's  ante-mundane  generation, 
are  by  him  interpreted  very  soberly ;  and  he  alludes  to  their  fancies 
with  just  disapprobation.  * 

On  the  New  Testament,  of  course,  between  his  comments  and 
mine,  there  are  similar  discrepancies.  Peter's  memorable  confession 
he  explains,  t  not  indeed  without  acknowledging  Peter*1  s 

that  the  zealous  disciple  had  some  glimpse  of  his  confession. 

Master's  divinity,  but  without  any  reference  to  the  ancient  Oracular 
Presence,  or  to  the  use  of  the  word  "Christ"  as  a  divine  title.  This 
confession  of  Peter,  the  great  connecting  link  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  and  pronounced  by  the  Saviour  the  foundation  of 
his  Church,  was  by  this  highly  intellectual  and  devout  Reformer,  very 
imperfectly  understood ;  so  strong  in  his  day  was  the  influence  of 
ancient  creeds,  fathers,  and  systems. 

The  charge  not  to  divulge  what  Peter  had  confessed,  though  re- 
corded by  three  evangelists,  and  translated  by  Calvin  in  emphatical 

•  The  allusions  arc  brief,  but  to  those  who  have  read  the  ancient  writers, 
sufiiciently  plain.     Specimens  may  be  seen  in  his  comment  on  Gen.  i.  1. 

Ps.  ii.  7.    ex.  3. Of  Augustine's  mode  of  viewing  the  Trinity,  (mentioned 

in  the  lower  half  of  p.  697,)  Calvin  has  expressed  a  just  censure  in  his  comments 
on  Gew.  i.  26.  xviii.  2.  C.T.S.  93.470.   See  also  lnstit.  1.  xiii.  6.  C.T.S.i.  161. 

From  his  commentaries  on  the  N.  T.,  other  instances  of  his  rejection  of 

patristick  interpretations  might  be  selected.  Such  are  these;  John  i.  3. 
v.  19,  20.  vi.  27.  viii.24.56.  C.T.S.  31. 198,-9.242.333,360.  2.Con.iv.4. 
C.T.S.  ii.  193. 197. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Calvin  rejected  the  Athanasian  and 
•cholastick  dogma  of  the  Divine  Son's  eternal' generation.  He  distinctly 
affirms  it  in  Inst.  I.  xiii.  8,  23.  Yet  one  part  of  the  doctrine  he  calls  in  Inst. 
L  xiii.  29.  u an  absurd  fiction."  C.T.S.  i.  156.  187.  "Eternal  generation"  is 
affirmed  also  in  his  comment  on  John  i.  1.  C.T.S.  i.  28.  In  other  places  he 
looks  rather  shily  on  that  dogma.  John  vii.  27.  29.  C.T.S.  i.  298.  300. 
Heb.  i.  3.  The  distinction  in  the  patristick  theology,  between  the  ante -mun- 
dane and  the  eternal  generation,  exhibited  by  bull  and  Water  land,  (pp.  331 — 
336.  687 — 692.)    1  do  not  remember  that  Calvin  has  anywhere  noticed. 

t  C.T.S.  ii.  289.  "Though  [perhaps]  Peter  did  not  yet  understand  dis- 
tinctly in  what  way  Christ  was  the  begotten  of  God,  he  was  so  fully  persuaded 
of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  that  he  believed  nim  to  come  from  God.  not  like  other 
men,  but  by  the  inhabitation  of  the  true  and  living  Godhead  in  his  flesh.*'     $oe 

pp.  209-212;  493. 
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ommentaries  referred  to  below.*  He  will  remark,  too,  that  Calvin's  appen- 
nstant  practice,  throughout  his  Commentaries  on  the  Four  Gospels,  D^  _ ; 
i  indeed  elsewhere  very  generally,)  Calvin's  usual  mode  of 

'  mentioning  the  Sariour  only  by  mentioning  the  Redeemer. 

s  title  Cftrht,  used  as  a  proper  name,  which  is  not  done  by  any  of 
e  Evangelist**  materially  aJbcts  the  spirit  of  the  narrative,  abating 
e  reader's  impression  of  even  the  inferiour  meaning  of  that  word, 
U  Expected  Deliverer ,  smd  totally  precluding  the  perception  of  its 
gfcer  sense,  The  Almighty  Son  of  God.  This  is  one  of  the  slight 
tcumstances  which,  like  the  textual  variations  noticed  on  pages 
>! — 653,  have  had  an  unsuspected  influence  for  ages,  in  preventing 
e  perception  of  important  truth. 

ragimph  on  Matt.  xiv.  33,  the  confession  of  the  apostles  after  the  second 
win,  u  so  curious,  that  I  copy  it  entire.    C.T.S.  ii.  242. 

**  33.  They  that  were  in  the  ship.  I  understand  these  words  to  refer  noT 
»ly  to  the  disciples,  but  to  the  sailors  and  other  passengers.  So  then  those 
prho  had  not  yet  declared  that  he  was  their  Master,  instantly  acknowledge 
rhat  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  by  this  term  render  to  him  the  honour  of  the 
Messiah.  Though  at  that  time  this  lofty  mysteiy  was  not  generally  known, 
bow  God  was  to  be  manifested  in  the  flesh,  ( 1  Tim.  in.  16.)  yet  as  they  had 
learned  from  the  prophets  that  he  who  was  to  be  the  Redeemer  would  be 
ailed  the  Son  of  God,  those  who  under  this  designation  proclaim  the  glory 
9f  Chi  1st,  declare  their  belief  that  he  is  the  Christ" 

Unauthorised  and  violent  as  is  the  above  supposition,  it  was  adopted, 
ou«h  somewhat  dubiously,  bv  that  vigorous  and  devout  thinker,  Dean  Jackson, 

h:s  Commentary  an  the  Apostles*  Creed,  Book  VII.  The  Knowledge  of 
irist  Jesus.  Sect.  iii.  chapter  21.  Works,  folio,  1678:  Vol.  ii  p.  662.  So 
•ong  was  the  desire  of  these  good  men,  to  free  the  apostles  from  the  re- 
oach  of  having  ever  doubted  their  Teacher's  divirity.  1  he  extreme  impro- 
.bility  of  the  supposition,  (not  to  say  its  palpable  falsehood,)  appears  from 
ark  vi.  30,  31,  46.    Luxx  ix.  10.    John  vi.  22. 

As  Calvin  makes  what  appear  to  be  more  correct  estimates  of  the  little  re- 
jious  knowledge  possessed  by  other  persons,  (see  on  Matt.  vni.  8,  and  other 
sees  mentioned  in  the  next  note.)  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  reverence 
r  the  Apostles  did  not  affect  his  judgment. 

*  The  following  is  not  given  as  a  complete  list  of  all  the  places  bearing  on 
e  subject,  but  only  of  such  of  them  as  I  had  marked  for  future  reference, 
reading  these  invaluable  and  very  practical  commentaries. 


C.TJS. 

Matt.  xxi.  25. 

in.  22. 

Mark.  i.  24. 

i.  246. 

xxii.23. 

48,-9. 

Matt.  viii.  8. 

380,-3. 

xxii.  42. 

66,-7. 

Luke  vii.  16. 

886,-7. 

—  xxiii.38. 

110. 

Matt.  ix.  18. 

410. 

xx*v.  2. 

116. 

viii.  25.  27 

424,-6. 

xxvi.  18. 

196. 

Mark  v.  15. 

434. 

xxvL  49. 

241. 

Luke  vii.  29. 

ii.  19. 

xxvi.  63. 

256. 

Matt.  xii.  16. 

57. 

258. 

xiv.  36. 

244. 

xxvii.22. 

284. 

xv.  12. 

256. 

—  xxvii.54. 

326,-8* 

— —  xvi.  13,  Ac. 

287,-8. 

Luke  xxiii.  47. 

327* 
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are-incarnate  visits  and  mediatorial  administration  of  the  Divine  Son,  appkn 
iras  faint  and  evanescent ;  •  very  far  short  of  that  fulness  of  conviction,  D^_ 
rod  depth  of  reverential  love,  which  guided  and  sustained  the  ener- 
gies of  Paul.  —  The  less  important  points  of  agreement  or  difference 
need  not  be  noticed  here ;  as  his  writings  are  now  in  many  hands, 
ind  it  will  be  easy  for  studious  persons  to  ascertain,  on  any  passage 

«  qui  ilium  nobis  conciliet"  Bat  this  was  overdoinp  his  work.  The  Father 
lid  speak  to  men  on  some  occasions:  (see  pp.  261 — 266.  Watson's  Theol. 
hutit.  P.  II.  c.  xi  p.  662.)  but  if  on  those  occasions  the  presence  of  the 
Mediator  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  Acts  vii.  SO, 
the  manifestation  at  the  bush,  and  all  the  other  Christophanies,  will  lose  their 
peculiarity,  and  the  language  in  each  case  be  regarded  simply  as  divine,  without 
uiy  reference  to  the  distinction  of  persons.  See  Calvin  on  Ezex.  i.  26.  C.T.S. 
L  99.  This  would  be  to  involve  the  ancient  revelation  of  the  Divine  Persons 
in  mist  and  uncertainty,  after  the  manner  of  Augustine,    p.  696.  n.  *. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  above  allegation  of  a  reason  was  underdoing 
bis  work.  He  suggests  one  reason ;  hut  this,  even  if  it  be  valid,  is  far  from 
being  the  only  one.  The  reason  assigned,  indeed,  is  such  as  would  naturally 
occur  to  a  mind  exercised  in  the  controversies  of  that  age  concerning  justifica- 
tion ;  bat  it  is  not,  perhaps,  that  which  is  the  most  easily  proved  from  Scripture, 
or  is  most  conspicuous  there;  and  certainly  it  is  not  that  which  most  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers.  See  p.  674.  n.  J.  The 
expressions  too  of  Calvin  himself  in  other  places,  have  acknowledged  that  the 
viable  manifestations  of  the  Deity  were  suited  to  the  slender  capacities  of  men 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world.  See  p.  706.  n.  ||,  and  Scott's  Christian  Life,  Part 
IT.  Vol.  ii  Ch.  vii.  Sec.  12.  p.  666,  $c. 

The  sublime  scene  in  Is*,  vi.  he  acknowledges,  both  in  his  comment  on  v. 
1.  and  on  John  xii  41.  C.T.S.  ii  44,  to  have  been  a  manifestation  of  Christ: 
but  the  fact  is  mentioned  with  great  brevity,  and  in  the  former  place  he  ex- 
pressly  guards  the  reader  against  understanding  his  admission  too  strictly. 

In  interpreting  the  word * glory*  in  Rom.  ix.  4.  (see  pp.  606,-7-)  he  mentions 
among  other  particulars  die  Lord's  dwelling  in  die  midst  of  Israel ;  but  is 
silent  concerning  die  visible  Radiance  over  the  Ark.  Other  instances  of  his 
Inattention  to  ancient  Divine  manifestations,  are  given  in  the  next  note. 

*  Occasionally  he  seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  whole  series  of 
manifestations ;  as  when  thus  commenting  on  the  Redeemer's  pathetick  ex- 
clamation, in  Matt,  xxiii.37.  'O  Jerusalem,9 $c.  C.T.S.  iii.  108.  *  This  discourse 
belongs  properly  to  his  eternal  Godhead ;  for  he  does  not  now  speak  of  what 
he  began  to  do  since  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  ( 1  Tim.  iii  16,)  but  of  the 
care  which  he  exercised  about  the  salvation  of  his  people  [or  rather  about  the 
welfare  of  that  people,  tde  salute  populi  Alios"]  from  the  beginning."  Ac.  4sc 
Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  remark  was  not  borrowed  unconsciously 
from  Irenseus;  (seep.  677.  n.  A.)  of  whose  work  he  had  been  a  careful  student. 
8ee  Instil.  I.  xiii  27.  29.  II.  vL  4.  C.T.S.  i.  183,-4.  403.  How  slight  was  his 
habirnsl  regard  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  present  with  Israel 
during  the  ancient  economy,  appears  from  his  omitting  to  mention  it  where 
the  subject  invited,  or  even  required  him  to  do  so.  See  among  other  places, 
bit  comments  on  John  L  10. 18.  61.  ii.  16.  v.  46.  vi.  46.  C.T.S.  i.  38, 
64,  81 ;  92,  93;  224,-6;  269.  Matt.  xvii  2.  Luke  xxiv.  27.  Acts  ix.  3. 
C.T.8.  n.  310.  iii.  360,-1.  i.  368,-9.  Rom.  ix.  4.  2  Coa.  iv.  4.  C.T.Sw 
247.    n.  196,-7.    Heb.  ix.  19.    2  Pet.  i  17.    1  John  i  2. 
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the  Trinity  "was  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  known  to  the  Israelites  at  appen- 
ihe  time  when  the  New  Testament  was  written,"  "was  universal  in  D1X 
the  protestant  Church  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  the  he- 
ginning  ef  the  seventeenth."  Dr.  K.  proceeds  to  show  how  this 
opinion  was  opposed,  and  gradually  decayed ;  *  but  was  not.  when  he 
wrote,  (nor  is  it  nowf)  extinct.  But  how  very  far  that  old  protest- 
ant opinion  fell  short  of  the  Pentecostal  system,  as  exhibited  in  the 
present  Essay,  is  seen  from  what  has  been  stated  concerning  Calvin ;  J 
and  how  greatly  the  remnant  of  that  opinion  held  by  Dr.  K.  and 
others,  falls  shoi t  of  it,  is  seen  from  the  third  and  following  para- 
graphs of  his  section  here  quoted.  If  the  writings  of  the  great 
German  divines  of  the  present  day  be  searched,  it  will  be  found  that 
none  of  them  has  pointed  out  the  evidence  exhibited  in  this  Essay, 
of  the  ancient  and  gradual  impartation  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Trinity  to  the  successive  generations  of  the  Israelite  Church;  and  that 
apparently  none  has  suspected  its  existence.  §    That  the  Christian 

•  In  the  edition  mentioned  p.  600.  n.  t,  the  statements  are  on  p.  118. 

t  See  the  extract  fiom  Michaelis  in  Scr.  Test,  I.  448,-9,  and  the  title  on 
the  foot  off.  449.  'Christus  Deus  in  V.  T.  Lib  r  is  Hist.  Konigsb.  1829.  by 
Mr.  Steinwender.'  See  also  the  translation  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Krummaoher's 
attractive  work  'Elijah  the  Tishbite*  published  by  the  Religions  Tract  Society, 
in  183(3.  pp.  8.  27.  285  &c.  298.  300.  The  passages  are  in  Sections  1.  3.  29. 
31.  All  the  above,  indeed,  refer  to  the  Second  Divine  Person,  rather  than  to 
the  Trinity  ;  bat  the  doctrines  are  closely  related.  —  Whether  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  Angel  have  any  conspicuous  place  in  the  system  of  the  new 
"Groningen  theologians,"  1  have  not  had  opportunity  to  inquire:  which  is  of 
the  less  importance,  as  their  scheme  appears  from  the  account  of  it  in  4  Evan- 
gelical Christendom  J  Mat/,  1848.  pp.  151 — 154,  to  be  of  a  very  heretical  and 
dangerous  character.  It  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if,  when  efforts  are  in 
making  to  lead  men  back  to  the  primitive  form  of  truth,  its  great  enemy  whoso 
insidiously  opposed  it  of  old,  should  seek  to  revive  some  of  the  ancient  heresies. 

J  pp.  704—715. 

§  The  reference*  for  confirming  this  statement  must,  of  course,  be  few ;  and 
it  will  be  convenient  both  to  the  writer  and  his  readers,  to  make  them  chiefly 
to  the  translations  published  by  Messrs.  T.  «fe  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  in 
their  "Foreign  Theological  Library." 

To  begin  with  Hvngste  liberals  "Commentary  on  the  Psalms."  By  ex- 
amining his  remarks  on  Pa.  ii.  xlv.  ex,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  their  Messianic  k  interpretation,  which  many  had  opposed.   (  Vol.  II. 

5>.  124.  line  27.  HI.  328.  2-10.)  These  Psalms  are  predictions  of  a  future 
ncarnate  Messiah.  Vol.  I.  p.  19,  <fec.  II.  120.  line  22,  <fec.  III.  315.  line  14, 
drc.  But  the  relation  of  these  and  some  other  Psalms  to  the  Logos,  already 
manifested  and  recognised  as  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  was  an  idea  for 
the  most  part  far  beyond  the  range  of  his  thoughts.  Yet  he  sometimes  comes 
very  near  to  this  idea;  as  on  Pa.  xxiv.  I.  413. 414.  line  1, ' entrant;  *  424. 1 — 9  : 
on  Ps.  xlv.  II.  125. /.  22.  32:  on  Ps.  L.  2.  II.  176.  16:  on  Ps.  lxviii.  II. 
344.  /.  31.  p.  361.  /.  15  :  on  Ps.  lxxviii.  II.  474.  I  34.  476.  /.  9.  In  other 
place*,  hit  distance  from  it  is  as  remarkable  ;  e.  g.  on  Ps.  lxxvi.  II.  436.  20. 
Ps.  ex.  III.  3-29.  12. 
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pages,  is  fully  and  frankly  acknowledged:  but  it  is  pretended  that  this  appen- 
dix E. 

Matt.  viii.  27,  29,  34.  Vol.  I.  pp.  162—167.  180,-1. 299.  304.  319.  326.  Matt.        ^ 
xiv.  22,  A'c.  xvi.  1 7.  xvii.  Vol.  II.  pp.  1S9.  J 92. 21 7. 230.    Matt.  xxii.  32.  41-46. 
John  i.  34.  50.  iii.29.30.  v.  18.  20.  vi.  69.   Vol.  III.  />/*-  195.  205. 365,-6. 369. 
401.  432. 470.     It  mav  be  observed  also  in  bis  volume  on  Romans,  ch.  i.  4.  ix. 
4,  6.  xiv.  10.  pp.  65.  323—326.  411. 

There  are  indeed,  bere  and  there,  some  slight  or  dubions  allusion*  to  the  pro- 
incarnate  manifestations :  but  bow  very  far  these  fall  short  of  the  pvufecosta? 
view*,  may  be  seen  in  bis  comment.*  on  Luke  i.  35.  Matt.  viii.  1 — 4.  9.  Vol. 
I.  pp.  1 04 .  2  7 1 .  28 1 .     M  att.  xvii.  5.     L  r  k  e  x  .  22.  Vol.  1 1 .  pp.  235.  300,  - 1 . 

Olshausen  also  appears  to  have  retained  the  dogma  of  eternal  generation : 
and  perhaps  his  researches  were  somewhat  warped  by  it.  Compare  on  ^cke  i. 
35.  Mait.  iii.  17.  I.  I'M,  106.  181.  John.  i.  1.  V.  22.  III.  329.  *:r>.  ;md 
Rom.  i.  4.  ix.  5.  /'/>.  64.  325.  Yet  he  once  expresses  disregard  <«,  *  .ill  Idle 
refinements  concerning  the  peculiar  relation  in  the  Divine  Deing  between 
Father  and  Son.*'  On  John  i.  1.  HI.  332.  See  too  on  Ma  it.  v\i.  1<;.  If. 
217- — "any  theory"— 

In  the  *IIisttirico-Criii<ai  Inlroihi'limi  to  »/,»•  /V..7.. -  ;/  /,."  i>:  J>r.  !1.  A.Cli. 
Havorniek,  of  Kiinigsberg,  an  attentive  reader  wi'.i  nor  only  observe  ?  total 
absence  of  the  Clirisfoloyicnl  views  of  the  eatly  lath  ji-'.  or  of  iiie  more  exten- 
sive system  called  in  the  present  Es^ay  */ 1  utic-...til.'  j  #.i  r  viii  iii>w  many  passages 
indicating  the  cause  of  that  absence.  One  iirii'',:;-a;  *»!»;«••- t  o»*  tint  able  treatise 
is  to  answer  the  arguments  and  objection.*  of  ihe*<-  ie.-ii.ir.l  hi. J  ^iberioiii.  but 
fool-hardy  criticks,  who  had  attemp  ed  t-i  pro\:>  ?h:"  »!,■■  pi-ntateMch.  instead  of 
being  so  ancient  as  is  generally  1m-  ieied,  wa  •  ;i  '•■!. .-:'<-..  tif.n  <;i  the.  rime  of  .Jere- 
miah!!! p.  266./.  1—6.413.  *-!:::.  /.  i.'i  --2<>.  A  ml  .d  perpetually  recurring  to 
the  perverse  reasonings  of  irrew.-.  i.t  ^k<-p:ici»'.  a-ihou^li  the  vanity  of  them 
may  be  ably  exposed,  is  yet  too  mueh  o.rnpi.- 1  and  ntarled,  to  advance  to 
the  discernment  of  the  ••  hii'dvii  wImIhm"  of  tint  di\ii  e  work  ;  which  requires 
a  state  of  feeling  expre>sed  in  >ueh  pa.-^ige-  as  tie*  following:  Lukk  x\i.  17. 
Pa.  cxix.  89,  152,  160,  1*.  19.  iVc.  In  this  respect  the  English  student  may 
have  advantages  far  >nperioi.r  tothoM-  po--e>*eU  in  tie*  past  age  hy  thetiermans. 

Of  the  dual  manifest:  "n  of  tie*  ]it]\\  in  the  IVutateueh,  the  author  gives 
not  the  slightest  intiu  .:i«.n.  '1  heie  i*  no  mention  of  ,)eho\ah'>  hrm-mly 
dwelling-place.  although  there  is  an  einphat;:  al  notice  of  the  player  prescribed 
in  DnuT.  xxvi.  15.  i^ee/*/'.  195.  260.)  in  .m  early  part  of  the  work.  />.  44. 
There  is  only  one  brief  and  d'jbion.s  mention  of  the  \  I /»»/»•/  ##/"///<•  Loan*.  ;;.  373: 
and  this  might  seem  to  accord  w.th  /  I'titf'^tnl  view.*,  it  these  h:»d  not  been  «o 
entirely  absent  from  hi*  rcmaik*  »u  Kxon.  •  i.  2.  3.  (mv  pp.  249  «V  //.  m'.  712. 
w.  J.)  and  on  the  divine  name  /•.'/  S/ntittl.ii.  p.  61.  The  cloudy  pillar  which  guided 
Israel  through  the  desert,  is  mentioned  in  three  ilijleren!  places;  in  two.  without, 
any  reference  to  a  divine  pp-v-me  at  all ;  (pp.  :>*.  I.  2.  3 ;  3i:».  /.  IS.)  and  in  the 
other,  with  some  dubious  tiv  ••»>  i»f  this,  but  v.ithout  the  slightest  hint  of  per- 
MODal  distinctions,  p.  255.  'I  h««  Shekinah.«»r  "(ilorvol'the  Loan,''  i-  mentioned 
thrice;  (//».  33.  7.  28;  2P6.  7.  3.:;  3fc*<.  7.  -J I.)  but  bi  icily,  and  without  any 
personal  reft  renre.  Twice  there  is  a  slight  mention  of  other  divine  manifesta- 
tions: (pp.  31.  /.  19;  J.">*.  /.  5.)  I»i:*  of?e:i.«r,  where  the  subject  seemed  to  invite 
this,  it  is  omitted,    pp.  31.  /.  :J":  Hi.  /.  i*  ;   ,94.  /.  7. 

In  many  pages  of  this  abi"  wc>:k.  art  stateineuUs  of  the  nature  ami  results 
of  the  Israelitish  1  heocra-rv.  :::••[  o'"  the  i^r-.tiiniice  of  lite  'I  abeniacie.  and  th«- 
sacred  Ark.  as  the  eem-e  «•''  «he  w>  .tip  ..:ul  i^oiemmtut;  and  then*  are 
many  brief  refereni'-.s  to  the*e  *ul»';ecf-.  Most  <»f  these  refeiences  are  in 
jjerfect,  some  of  tbe:o  in  >t  ii»i!:r.  :»•  co;, lance  vith  the  present  l>>ay.  but. 
of  the  manifestation  ef  the  Sei  uf  (ioil  in  the  ancient  .-anctnaiy,  then-  is. 
not  the  most  distant  '.nt'.iiiat'e>;i.     '1  he  pentecristal  view  of  that  subject  wf-nh' 

•  »•»  •  •■,  i 
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for  a  thorough  and  impartial  student  to  find  in  his  writings,*)  is  appen- 
supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  Jewish  speculations  through  D^_' 
successive  ages,-)-  concerning  their  expected  Messiah  who,  according 
to  some,  was  "a  mere  ideal  being,  the  offspring  of  fond  patriotism  and 
lingering  hope,  shaped  at  last  into  personality  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  latter  prophets."  J  Such  appears  to  be  the  method  generally,  if 
not  universally,  adopted  in  Germany  to  account  for  that  ascription  of 
trinitarian  views  to  the  ancient  Israelite  Church,  which  was  made  by 
the  Antc-Niccnc  catholick  fathers  without  exception ;  and  which  has 
its  foundation  firm  and  deep  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  so  deep,  indeed, 
that  some  of  the  most  learned  and  most  useful  students  of  them,  whose 
labours  will  always  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  appear  never  to 
have  thought  of  searching  for  it. 

In  our  own  island,  the  more  striking  and  evident  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  Son,  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  acknow- 
ledged as  His.  by  divines  of  great  eminence ;  while  by  others  of  equal 
eminence,  they  have  been  cither  English  divines  in  the  former 

overlooked,   doubted,   or    flatly  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

denied.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Willet  in  1605,-8,  several  of  these  were  re- 
distinct  character  of  a  hypostasis.  I  lis  Logology  is  the  immediate  prelude  of 
the  idea  of  the  Christian  Logos."  Vol.  ii.  />.  169.  The  prevalence  of  this  idea 
among  the  ChriMian  writers,  Semisch  states  as  follows.  4i  In  the  Apologises. . . . 
the  question  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  treated  with  an  undeniably  doctrinal 
spirit  and  interesr,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
as  interpreted  by  Philo,  as  undeniably  forms  the  scientifick  frame*work  of  the 
Christian  dogma. . .  .They  poured  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  into  a  Philo- 
nian  vessel ;  they  viewed  the  Biblical  passages  tlrough  a  Fhilonian  medium. 
The  matter  of  their  idea  of  the  Logos  is  ewientially  scriptural ;  but  its  con- 
ntniction  betrays  a  Philonian  ground-plan.  Thus  it  is  with  Justin  ".  Vol.  ii.  />. 
180.     See  also'/)/*.  191).  204.  207. 

In  N  cinders  General  Church  Ilistoiy,  views  partially  agreeing  with  the 
above  may  be  traced  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  73.-4.*77,-8.  88.  Yet  see  Vol.  If.  p.  820". 
/.  1 7,  <frc 

•  See  pp.  432,-3.     480  -  480. 

t  Instead  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos  becoming  brighter  among  the  Jews  from 
age  to  age,  the  .strong  probability  has  been  shown  in  this  Essay  {pp.  354,-5. 381 . 
393.397,  8.  478.) that  it  was  d;"ily  becoming  fainter:  and  this  accordi  with  the 
progress  of  thought  in  the  Christian  Church;  (pp.  684.  693— 696.)  for  the 
tracing  of  which  we  have  far  more  abundant  materials,  than  for  ascertaining  the 
•Logology'  of  the  Jew*,  from  the  captivity  to  the  incarnation. 

£  These  words  are  Dr.  Smith V,  quoted  from  his  Scripture  Testimony,  3ril 
Edit.  Vol.  iii.  p.  115.  Some  of  the  German  writers  have  distinguished,  I 
apprehend,  between  the  idea  of  the  Isogos,  which  they  supposed  to  have  l>een 
formed  during  the  century  or  two  before  the  incarnation,  and  the  idea  of  David's 
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the  writings  of  Perkins,*  who  flourished  a  little  before  Willet,  and  of  afpem- 

DiX   £. 
of  the  beholders,  their  contemporaries  ami  successor*,  he  is  entirely  silent.     In 
Pi-  ii.  ex,  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  Oracular  Presence:  and  he  had 
perhaps  never  contemplated  as  a  whole,  the  sublime  series  of  the  Div'ne  Son's 
pre-iucarnatc  manifestations. 

Though  one  ora  proscribed  sect,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  a 
refugee  in  Holland  from  the  persecutions  of  his  native  country,  his  works  were 
read  and  quoted  by  some  eminent  episcopalians,  as  bishop  Hall,  and  dean 
Jackson;  and  must  have  had  considerable  influence. 

•  William  Perkins,  a  highly  popular  preacher  and  able  divine,  minister  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Cambridge,  was  born  in  15.">8,  and  died  in  1 U02.  The  celebrated 
Anninius,  in  the  title  of  one  of  his  controversial  treatises,  Ins  called  Perkins 
•*appriine  doctus  Theologus; "  and  his  works  are  mentioned  by  Baxter,  (Prac- 
tical Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  71 8.  col.  1.  Quest.  1 74.)  as  among  the  best  English  writings 
on  divinity,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  very  "poorest  library"  for  a  "poor 
student."  They  are  contained  in  three  folio  volumes,  each  comprising  from  700 
to  1,000  pages,  with  double  colnmns;  and  are  on  a  great  variety  of  doctrinal 
and  practical  subjects.  Thev  were  printed  at  Cambridge.  Vol.  I.  bearing  the 
date  1608.— II.  1#J17. — III."  1631.  In  this  last,  the  notation  of  the  pages 
proceeds  from  I  to  264,  and  then  begins  ngain  with  1,  proceeding  to  700. 
Almost  all  the  following  references  to  Vol.  III.  belong  to  this  second  series  of 
pages:  when  the  former  is  referred  to,  it  is  indicated  by  an  asterisk,  thus,  III*. 

In  all  this  neglected  but  valuable  mass  of  English  theological  lore,  present- 
ing perhaps  the  best  exhibition  extant  of  the  popular  divinity  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  every  page  of  which  1  have  examined  sufficiently  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  there  is  not  one  clear  explicit  acknowledgment  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  the  per*on  who  appeared  to  the  patria'chs,  to  Moses  and  his  contempo- 
raries, and  to  Isaiah,  on  the  memorable  occasions  noticed  in  preceding 
sections.  Several  times,  indeed,  the  occasions  are  mentioned,  but  very  briefly ; 
and  the  divine  speaker  is  called  either  simply  6W,  or  an  Angel,  or  Angels,  or 
once,  lthe  Lord  in  the  likeness  of  an  Angel':  Vd.  III.  />.  173.  col  2.  B. 
Judges  vi.  Instances  of  the  first  may  be  seen  in  Gi:n.  xv,  as  quoted  1. 604. 1. 
D.  11.32.  I.e.  111.523. 1.  n— Gen.  xviii.  I.  581.  2.  b.— (Jen.  xxi.  12. 
1.  516.  2.  b.— GRN.xxii.2.     I.  513.  2.  a.  70b*.  1.  r».— Grn.  xxxii.  24.     II.  280. 

I.  b.— Exod.  Hi.  2.  III.  449.  2.  a.— Ex.  xiv.  III.  168.  2.  a.  523.  1.  n.— Ex. 
xxxiii.  20, 23. 1. 130.  1 .  d.   III.  160. 2.  d.    Lord  is  used  in  quoting  Gen. xv.  13. 

II.  32.  1.  p.— Gen.  xviii.  19.  I.  504.  2.  b.— Exon.  xix.  xx.  III.  242.  1.  d.— 
Ex.  xxxiv.  6.  II.  61.  2.  a.  An  Angel  or  Angels  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
places.  Gen.  xviii.  TI.  151.  1.  n.  2.  b. — Gen.  xxii.  12.  I.  706.  1.  d. — 
Ex  op.  xix.  xx.     IIeb.  ii.  2.     II.  245.  2.  a. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  there  are  three  brief  passages  which  may  seem  to  affirm 
the  great  principle  of  the  present  Essay.  These  are  the  following.  First;  he 
states  an  objection  of  Romanists  to  the  Protestant  rejection  of  images,  and  the 
answer  thus.  *  Though  we  may  not  set  up  what  images  we  will  unto  God, 
yet  may  we  represent  him  in  such  forms  and  shapes,  in  which  he  hath  used  to 
manifest  himself  unto  men;  as  in  the  form  of  a  man.  or  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
Ac.  I  answer  first  of  all,  that  the  forms  in  which  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  have  appeared  were  not  their  images,  but  only  sensible  signs  and 
pledges  of  their  presence:  and  signs  not  for  ever,  but  only  for  the  present  time, 
when  they  appeared :  and  therefore  neither  signs  nor  images  of  God's  presence 
now.  Hence  A-c."  I.  660. 2.  d.  In  the  second  passage  he  is  commenting  on 
Galat.  i.  12.  as  follows.  "Christ  is  the  great  Prophet  and  Doctor  of  the 
Church.  Matt.  xvii.  6.  xxiii.  8.  Hed.  xiii.  20.  His  office  is  in  three- 
things.  The  first  is  to  manifest  and  reveal  the  will  of  the  Father,  touching 
the  redemption  of  mankind.  John  i.  18.  viii.  26.  This  he  hath  done  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  (the  Father  never  speaking  and  appearing  im- 
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trace  of  such  news.*    But  in  the  works  of  a  contemporary  of  theirs,  appbn- 

oix  E. 

•  Joseph  Hall,  born  1674,  became  in  1627  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1641,  of 
Norwich,  and  died  in  1666.  His  M  Contemplations  upon  the  History  of  the 
OM  Testament,  in  Twenty-one  Books,"  founded  on  select  portions  of  the 
Divine  story,  and  filled  with  devout  and  practical  reflections,  ought  very 
naturally  have  contained  many  notices  of  the  successive  manifestations  of  the 
Son  of  God,  if  he  had  had  any  clear  and  settled  view  of  the  subject:  but  he 
■Wins  to  have  avoided,  or  to  have  treated  with  cautious  brevity,  those  parts  of 
the  narrative. 

His  references  to  the  Divine  Angel,  as  seen  on  occasions  mentioned  in 
6bvb»18,  are  very  transient  and  ambiguous.  The  following  are  the  texts 
■Haded  to,  and  the  expressions  he  uses.  Gen.  xviii.  10,  *'  the  Angel" — xxiL  11. 

■*the  Angel  of  God" "The  voice  of  God" xxxii.  24—32.  "that  strong 

Wrestler  against  whom  Jacob  prevailed"— "he  lost  a  joint  by  die  Angel" 
—"if  Jacob  had  not  wrestled  with  God,  he  had  been  foiled  with  evils"— 

•*  that  Angel  with  whom  he  strove1' *'the  Angel  of  the  Covenant"— 

These  are  the  whole  of  what  is  to  be  found  concerning  that  glorious  Personage, 
in  the  first  three  Books  of  this  good  prelate's  Contemplations.  In  B.  ix,  under 
x  The  Revenge  of  Succoth  and  Penueif  11th  paragraph,  we  have— "Jacob 

*  wrestled  with  God,  and  prevailed;  "—and  in  a  quite  distinct  treatise, '  The 
Remedy  of  ProfaitenessJ  he  quotes  Gex.  xxxii.  30,  remarking,  Jacob's  "face 
uww  that  face  which  God  had  for  the  present  assumed,*' B.  i.  Sec.  3. 

In  treating  of  the  Call  of  Moses,  and  the  Departure  from  Egypt,  he  speaks 
throughout  of  God,  never  of  the  Angel  or  Representative  of  Jehovah.  The 
Cloud  is  mentioned  in  two  paragraphs  near  the  end  of  B.  iv.  "  He  that  led 
the  wise  Men  by  a  Star,  leads  Israel  by  a  Cloud:— <fcc.  &c.  «foc  Exod.  xiv. 
19.  "God  stood  behind  them  in  the  Cloud;" In  the  section  of  B.  v.  en- 
titled •  The  Laic,  he  has  the  following  remarks.  "  Those  Israelites  which 
"saw  God  every  dny  in  the  pillar  of  fire,  and  the  cloud,  must  not  come  near 
Chimin  the  mount,    —    —    —    —    —    — 

44 1  see  the  difference  of  God's  carriage  to  men  in  the  Law  and  in  the 
"  Gospel :  There  the  very  hill  where  he  appeared  may  not  be  touched  of  the 
"  purest  Israelite ;  here  the  hem  of  his  garment  is  touched  by  the  woman  that 

*  nad  the  flux  of  blood ;  yea,  his  very  face  was  touched  with  the  lips  of  Judas." 
dVc.  drc.  <fcc.  In  his  comment  on  Matt,  xxviii.  2,  he  speaks  of  the  Law  as 
given,  not  by  God's  "own  immediate  hand,"  but"  by  the  ministration  of 
Angels.."     Residue  of  the  Contemplations  upon — A".  T, 

Jehovah's  threat  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  2, 3,  of  substituting  an  angel  instead  of 
his  own  presence,  is  mentioned  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  B.  vi ;  but  the 
promise  of  the  Divine  Angel  in  Exod.  xxiii.  20 — 23,  ana  all  the  contents  of  the 
following  chapters,  except  what  relates  to  the  golden  calf,  are  passed  over 
without  any  remark. 

In  B.  vi.  near  the  close  of  the  section  headed  *  The  Searchers  of  Canaan,* 
he  alludes  to  Num.  xiv.  10.  thus :  "  They  saw  before  the  Pillar  of  his  ordinary 
u  Presence ;  now  they  see  him  unusually  terrible,"    ■ 

In  B.  viii.  the  section  *  Jordan  divided*  contains  a  paragraph  beginning  thus: 
14  He  that  hitherto  had  gone  before  them  in  the  Cloud,  doth  now  go  before 
u  them  in  the  Ark ;  the  same  Guide,  in  two  divers  signs  of  his  Presence."  <kc.  dec. 
Another  paragraph  begins  thus :  "  The  waters  know  their  Maker:  that  Jordan 
uthat  flowed  with  full  streams  when  Christ  went  into  it  to  be  baptized,  now 

*  gives  way  when  the  same  God  must  pass  through  it  in  state :  then  there  was 
w  use  of  his  water,  now  of  his  sand:"— In  the  next  section,  ''the  Siege  of 
Jericho  J  we  find,  "  Had  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  drawn  his  sword  for 

*  Jericho,  the  gates  might  have  been  opened ;"— ^  which  is  the  only  allusion 
I  have  observed  in  the  Contemplations,  to  the  manifestation  recorded  in  Josh. 
r.  13—15. 

(Essay,  p.  519.)  R  3 
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Jteterborough,*  there  are  many  passages  highly  accordant  with  them,  affen» 
where  the  sentiments  appear  to  have  been  derived  directly  from  the  ,D^^ 
Bible  itself,  rather  than  from  fathers  or  reformers.    The  diligence  of 
Scriptural  research,  the  vigorous  and  com*  Dean  Jackson, 

prehensive  thought,  the  independence  of  patristick  or  of  scholastick 
authority,  and  the  devout  spirit  apparent  in  his  writings,  f  will  deeply 


in  those  ancient  appearances,  though  it  may  be  supposed,  is  not  very 
certain. 

The  good  prelate  indicates,  of  course,  no  suspicion  of  the  theocratical 
meaning  of  the  word  Christ ;  and  the  Redeemer's  Sonship  he  views  more  in  a 
•efcoUstick  than  a  historical  light.     Yet  two  instances  of  his  agreeing  with 


SpOU! 

Ere  pp.  272,  &■  ».  t.  608,-9.  In  the  eighth  paragraph  from  the  close,  we 
ve ;  **  The  great  Owner  of  the  Temple  comes  to  vindicate  the  reputation  and 
44  rights  of  his  own  house ;"— Compare  pp.  276.  n.  t.  277<-8.  501.  also  491,-2. 
He  omits  several  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  disciples'  thoughts  con- 
cerning their  Lord's  Person  cime  into  view.  His  mention  of  the  first  storm 
occupies  only  two  lines,  in  kChtht  amouy  the  Geryesens:'  the  second  storm  has 
a  whole  section,  *The  Walk  upon  the  Waters;'  hut  it  concludes  without  any 
mention  of  the  Lord's  entering  the  ship,  or  receiving  the  homage  of  the  apostles. 
Peter's  memorable  confession  is  not  once  mentioned :  and  in  ten  lar^e  folio 
pages  on  the  Transfiguration,  containing  as  much  as  forty  octavo  pages,  there 
n  no  allusion  to  the  ancient  Shekinalu  or  Oracular  Presence,  except  what 
is  copied  in  p.  730.  The  usual  absence  of  this,  and  of  the  Putiiarchal  mani- 
festations, from  his  thoughts,  is  yet  more  strikingly  shown  in  there  being  no 
mention  of  them  in  .Sec.  6.  of  his  '  (J teal  Mystery  of  Godliness.'  See  pp.  688,-9. 
I  have  thus  given  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  Dp.  Hall  has  written  on  the 
subject,  in  words  at  length ;  both  because  the  editions  of  his  works  are  so 
ranous,  that  references  to  the  pages  of  one  would  have  been  of  little  use ;  a-d 
chiefly,  because  his  state  of  mind  on  this  question,  is  just  lLat  which  I  imagine 
to  have  been  more  common  than  any  other,  among  thoughtful  and  pious 
persons ;  partly  through  the  influence  of  his  writings ;  but  more  from  the 
general  character  of  theological  thinking  in  our  country.     We  coiae  now  to 

Henry  Hammond,  D.D.  born  1605,  died  1660.  It  may  be  enough  to  refer 
the  reader  to  his  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  in  support  of  my  state- 
ment. See  on  such  passages  as  Matt.  xvi.  16.  xvii.  1 — 13.  21 — 27.  Acts 
vii.  30,  38,  63.     His  "Annotations  on  the*  Book  of  P*;:hn?,"  I  have  not  had  an 


PaM 
nays  nothing  of  eternal  filiation. 

•  Corn  1579*  died  1640.  The  references  to  pages  in  his  works,  are  to  the 
folio  edition  in  three  volumes,  printed  in  1672,-3«  They  are  chiefly  to  the 
'Seventh  Bock  uf  Comntt  nfnrcs  ttjnn  the  Apostles'  (.'recti J  entitled  '  The  Know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus.'  It  occupies  in  Vol.  II.  from  ;».  563  to  p.  758.  See 
Dr.  E.  Williams's  l  Christian  Preacher '  (lbOO.)  p.  455,  for  the  character  of 
Jac'.  son's  writings. 

t  See  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  Book  VII.  Section  iii.  chap.  25.  VoL  II 

(661) 
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iahed  in  the  former  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  far  as  I  have  a  pre*, 
examined  their  writings,  dean  Jackson  approached  the  nearest  to  those  p1^^?! 
views  which  I  long  to  sec  triumphantly  prevalent. 

Passing  to  the  latter  half  of  that  eventful  century,  we  find  scarce 
any  trace  of  the  Divine  Son's  being  recognised  in  the  manifestations 
of  Deity  to  the  Patriarchs,  or  in  the  theocratical  government  of  Israel, 
In  Dr.  John  Owen's  Reply  to  Mr.  Biddle,  Progress  of  Dr. 

{ the  father  of  English  Sodnianism)  pub-  J.  Owen's  mind. 

Jiahedin  1655,  when  the  author  was  thirty-nine  years  old.*  In  his 
treatise  on  the  u  Person  of  Christ,"  didactick  rather  than  controversial, 

(B.  VII.  Sec.  iii.  c.  xxv.  7.  p.  6S0.)  B.  IX.  Sec.  v.  e.  xxxi.  6.  p.  1053.  Hen* 
fan  word*  concerning  Pa.  ii.  7*  are,  This  "is  an  oracle  truly  meant  of  David 
u  according  to  tlio  literal  sense,  and  yet  fulfilled  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God  by 
**  his  resurrection  from  the  dead."  In  one  passage  he  comes  very  near  to  the 
O.  T.  notion  of  two  corresponding  sanctuaries  earthly  and  heavenly ;  bat  with- 
out reaching  it.    B.  IX.  ace.  iii.  c.  xx.  11.  p.  1005. 

•  The  title  is, '  V indicia  Evangelic* :  or  the  Mystery  of  the  Gospel  Vindi- 
cated, and  Socinianism  examined,'  <^c.  8fc.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  VoU  VIII,  and 
half  of  Vol.  IX,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  collected  works,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Russell,  M.A.  in  1833;  to  which  the  references  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing notes  will  be  made.  Orme,  in  his  <  Memohs  of  Oven,9  (London,  1820.) 
remarks  of  this  treatise,  **  The  first  complete  examination  of  8owmnniim, 
"published  in  England,  remains  to  this  day,  unanswered,  and  I  may  add,  will 
•*  remain  unanswerable."  p.  218. 

The  author's  belief  of  innate  notions  of  the  Deity,  has  been  mentioned 
already  in  it.  IF.  beginning  on  p.  706 ;  the  scholastick  cast  of  his  views  of  the 
Trinity  appears  in  many  places ;  yet  he  has  stated  very  strongly  the  injury 
which  the  schoolmen  had  done  to  that  doctrine.  Vol.  VI II.  pp.  uiv.  140.  He 
has  commented  in  one  page  (p.  378.)  on  John  xii.  41,  and  in  another  (p.  375.) 
on  1  Cor.  x.  9,  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  advert  to  ancient  manifestations 
of  the  Divine  Son :  but  elsewhere  he  observes  on  that  topick  a  total  silence. 
The  objects  themselves  are  indeed  sometimes  mentioned ;  but  they  are  treated 
as  manifestations  *  of God,9  without  ever  saying  or  hinting  that  they  were  made 
by  the  Second  Person.  Yet  there  are  many  places  where  this  topick  might 
have  been  very  naturally  introduced :  as,  for  instance,  in  *  Chap.  iii.  Of  fke 
shape  and  bodily  visible  figure  of  God ; '  where  he  remarks  that "  The  Scripture 
•*  speaking  of  God,  condescends  to  the  nature  and  capacities  of  men,  and  speaks 
•*  for  the  most  part  to  the  imagination,  further  than  which,  few  among  the 
**  sons  of  men  were  ever  able  to  raise  their  cogitations."  p.  154.  Or  the  topick 
might  have  been  easily  introduced  in  some  one  or  all  of  the  places  where  he 
has  noticed  the  phrase  'form  of  God9  in  Phil.  ii.  6 ;  (pp.  276.  382—384. 387. 
389.)  or  where  he  speaks  in  another  work  of  the  title  Logos,  or  Word,  Vol.  IX. 
pp.  311,-2.  also  VoU  VIII.  p.  309.  In  one  place  his  words  imply  that  divine 
revelations  in  O.  T.  times  all  came  from  Christ;  (  VIII.  402.)  yet  in  another 
that  he  was  known  only  as  the  promised  Mediator.  ( IX.  230.) 

Of  the  degree  of  evangelical  knowledge  anciently  possessed,  the  following 
sentence  may  show  bis  impressions  in  the  year  1655.  •*  Before  Christ's 
M  coining  into  the  world,  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  did  pray,  and  were 
u  appointed  of  God  to  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  inasmuch  as  in  all  their 
"addresses  unto  God  they  leaned  on  him  (as  promised  to  them,)  through  whom 
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here.*    But  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  terms  and  the  notions  of  appen- 
dix E. 

The  truth  appear*  to  be.  that  there  is  something  oft///  thrre  of  these  offices 
in  those  manifestations ;  for  the  Priestly  cannot  well  be  excluded.  See  pp. 
90S.  346.  281.  n.  §§.  It  is  probably  belter  not  to  attempt  to  treat  of  them 
under  these  artificial  divisions  of  systems  and  catechisms;  bot  to  assign  them 
to  that  office  to  which  the  Scripture  hath  given  the  title  Logos,  the  Word  or 
Reveoler  of  God. 

How  earnestly  the  mind  of  Owen  was  striving  after  that  more  clear  and 
powerful  view  of  the  whole  series  of  the  Son's  manifestations,  which  was 
enjoyed  after  the  memorable  Pentecost,  is  seen  in  the  paragraph  of  which 
only  the  first  words  are  given  on  p.  492,  n.  t,  and  the  lust  sentence  on  p.  188. 
The  intermediate  lrnes  are  these. 

"  He  discharged  this  office  [  of  prophet]  four  ways. 

44  ( 1st.)  By  personal  appearances  in  the  likeness  of  human  nature,  in  the 
'"shape  of  a  man.  as  an  indication  of  his  future  incarnation;  and  under  those 
14 appearances  instructing  the  church.  So  he  appeared  unto  Abraham,  to 
M  Jacob,  to  Moses,  to  Joshua,  as  1  have  proved  elsewhere.  And  those  pe- 
culiar appearances  of  the  person  of  the  Son  for  the  instruction  of  believers, 
44 are  a  foil  demonstration  tnat  the  care  and  work  of  it  were  committed  unto 
"him in  apeculiar  manner.  And  1  am  not  without  thoughts,  although  I  see 
"some  difficulty  in  it,  that  the  whole  Old  Testament,"  «fcc.  <fcc.  See  p.  188. 
Owe*,  Vol.  XII.  p.  114. 

•  Its  title  is  "Chrutoloffia :  or,  a  Declaration  of  the  Glorious  Mystery  of  the 
"Person  of  Christ,  God  and  Man.  Ac.  Ac.  1679."  It  occupies  pp.  1—339.  of 
VoL  XII.  in  Russell's  edition. 

The  last  note,  and  one  on  p.  492,  contain  some  important  extracts,  on  the 
.point  now  in  hand. 

In  addition,  the  following  passages  might  have  been  copied,  if  time  and 
room  were  of  no  consequence.  In  ch.  viii.  pp.  127,-tf.  130.  ch.  xi.  "2dly."  p. 
173.  ch.  xix.  p,  309.  The  manifestation  in  Rxon.  iii.  3.  is  mentioned  without 
any  distinct  ascription  of  it  to  either  of  the  Divine  Persons ;  (ch.  xvi.  p.  226.)  so 
is  that  promised  in  Exon.  xxxiii.  19—22.  ch.  v.  }>.  86.  That  in  Isa.  vi.  1.  is 
thus  mentioned ;  "  The  Son  of  God  it  was.  who  w:w  so  represented,  and  that  as 
•*  he  was  to  fill  the  temple  of  his  humau  nature  with  diviue  glory," — ch.  iii.  p. 
64.  See  also  his  Mediations  ch.  iii.  viii.  pp.  402.  445.  Owen  seems  now  to 
have  thought  it  was  a  predictive  virion  of  the  future  Incarnate  Redeemer  that 
'Isaiah  saw,  rather  than  Israel's  present  Sovereign.     lie  had  given  a  better  view 

•  of  it  in  V indictee  Evangelica,  Vol.  VIII.  r.  xil.p.  378.  Soe  also  II eb.  Exercit. 
P.  II.  Ex.  ii.  Sec.  8.  P.  III.  Ex.  iii.  Sec.  6.  Williams  1. 150.313.  The  sublime 
virion  in  Ezek.  i.  he  mentions  as  denoting  God's  providence,  without  naming 
the  Son  as  the  Person  revealed.     Vol.  XII.  r.  iii.  p.  64. 

Owen's  mind  was  evidently  advancing,  and  hod  not  reached  any  settled  and 
■well  digested  belief,  concerning  the  ancient  divine  manifest  at  :ons,  when  he 
pnblisbed  this  most  valuable  treatise.  And  those  are  far  from  being  the  least 
delightful  or  edifying  portions  of  the  work,  wherein  he  acknowledges  the 
conscious  imperfection  of  his  views:  e.  g.  in  Vol.  XII.  ch.  x.  /'.  157.  "As 
•*  there  are  depths  in  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  him  which 
"we  cannot  fathom;  and  things  innumerable  spoken  of  him  or  in  his  person 
"  which  we  conceive  not ;  so  the  principal  design  of  the  whole  is  the  declara- 
**  tion  of  him  and  his  grace."  See  also  ch.  xx.  p.  324,  and  the  sentences 
already  copied  from  ch.  \ii.  p.  114.  in  n.  •.  beginning  on  p.  734.  and  />.  188. 

In  several  places  he  gives  just  and  striking  representations  of  the  inferiority 

•  of  the  ancient  Church  to  the  Christian,  in  its  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer's 
mediation;  as  in  ch.  viii.  throughout,  (p.  127—131.)  especially  the  first  five 
paragraphs,  and  ch.  xx.  p.  327 — 329.  But  I  do  not  remember  that  he  has 
traced  any  where,  as  Edwards  and  others  have  since  done,  the  gradual  advances 
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ral  view  of  the  Redeemer's  person  to  the  extent  which  the  ex-  appen- 

of  some  of  the  best  paragraphs  would  lead  the  reader  to  p^  j*; 

• 

treatise  on  the  "  Person  of  Christ "  has  doubtless  promoted  a 
to  pentecostal  views  in  many  minds :  *  and  it  will  not  be  for- 

ing  on  John  v.  83.  and  in  answer  to  an  objection  to  his  interpretation, 
follows.     Ckristologia,  c.  ix.    p.  134. 

He  doth  not  in  this  command  intend  the  honour  and  worship  of 
ibsolntely  as  God,  but  distinctly  as  the  Son,  which  peculiar  worahip 
,  known  under  the  Old  Testament,  but  was  now  declared  necessary  in 
imitting  all  power,  authority,  and  judgment  unto  him.  This  is  the 
whereof  we  speak."— The  words  '»not  known  under  the  O.  T."  are 
both  to  the  views  advocated  in  this  Essay,  (pp.  378.  382.  714.)  and  to 
sxpressed  or  implied  elsewhere. 

the  three  publications  to  which  I  have  referred  as  indicating  the 
bis  mental  progress,  he  interprets  the  celebrated  paragraph,  Paov. 
II,  as  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  R.Treffry  have  subsequently  done.ro.  286. 
1.  340.    Owen,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  260.     Christologia,  ec.  iv.  xii.    Vol.  XII. 
6. 181.    Meditations,  $c.t  c.  v.  p.  427.     The  idea  of  the  Theocratick 
p.  614.)  of  the  logos  does  not  once  occur  in  Owen's  writings ;  nor, 
that  of  his  Ante-mundane  filiation  (p.  687.)  unless  it  be  in  the  words 
J  existence,"  Vol.  X.  p.  475.    This  idea  has  been,  since  Owen's  time 
dged  as  the  belief  of  the  early  fathers,  by  Bull,  WaterUmd;  Kaye  and 
See  pp.  331—336.  680.  n.  f.  687.  ft.  f.    The  only  ground  of  the  title 
*d  ever  intimated  by  Owen,  is  His  eternal  generation,  which  is  very 
r  mentioned.     Vol  VIII.  pp.  113f,  246f,  261.  264t,  266,  256,  257t, 
*,  291.  413.  515.     Vol.  XII.  pp.  xxvii.  42.  61.  92,-3.  459.     In  this 
es  the  obelisks  [t]  denote  those  in  which  the  Saviour's  miraculous 
i  is  expressly  excluded  from  being  a  ground  of  the  title.     Between 
guments  and  those  of  Mr.  Watson,  there  is  a  very  observable  simi- 
3  their  structure,  and  sometimes  an  almost  verbal  agreement,  though 
tot  one  of  the  divines  whom  Mr.  W.  has  quoted  on  this  subject.    To 
ve  written  on  it  in  pp.  282 — 344,  ( printed  twelve  years  ago,)  I  may 
he  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Orme,  the  admiring  biographer  of 
When  he  speaks  of  the  "  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Divine  person 
on  being  a  necessary  internal  act  of  the  Divine  nature,  in  the  Person 
ather,"  he  uses  language  which  I  conceive  to  be  both  unscriptural 
itelligible.    This  is  travelling  out  of  the  record,  the  only  effect  of 
n  all  such  cases,  is  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge, 
guage  of  the  ancient  creeds,  and  the  discussions  of  the  schoolmen 
relieve,  done  more  to  stumble  men  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  th?i 
•  things  put  together,    pp.  411,  412.    These  remarks  coincide  with 
beared  in  p.  694.  ».  *,  and  my  own  own  in  p.  693. 
ay  in  which  the  belief  of  the  scholastick  doctrine  of  Eternal  Sonship 
uct,  though  it  will  not  necessarily  prevent,  the  reception  of  pente- 
rs,  has  been  pointed  out  in  pp.  613-—615. 

nces  might  easily  have  been  given,  to  other  passages  of  Owen's 
s  works,  in  some  of  which  his  words  confirm,  in  others  contradict, 
advanced  in  this  Essay ;  including  several  in  which  he  differs  not 
.  the  present  writer,  than  from  other  parts  of  his  own  publications, 
are  willingly  left. 

influence  of  Owen  has  been  extensively  felt  beyond  his  own  sect. 
lev.  Rd.  Cecil  said  of  him  M  Owen  stands  at  the  head  of  his  class  of 
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** Meditations  and  Discourses  on  the  Glory  of  Christ,"  sent  to  the  ai»hn- 
press  Aug.  24,  1684,  the  very  day  on  which  he  died.  From  this  PIJ^J^ 
highly  Talued  work  an  extract  is  given  below.* 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Owen  was  Thomas  Tenison,  after- 
ward Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  in  whose  treatise  "Of  Idolatry," t 
published  in  J 678,  are  some  passages  wherein  Abp.  Tenison. 

the  facts  that  the  ancient  visible  manifestations  of  the  Deity  were 
made  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  one  important' design  of  them  was 

**  Did  we  live  more  in  the  contemplation  of  this  glory  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
**  wisdom  of  God  in  this  recapitulation  of  all  things  in  Mm,  there  is  not  any 
« tbfiiff  of  our  duty  which  it  would  not  mind  ui  of,  nor  any  thing  of  privilege 
"winch  it  would  not  give  us  a  sense  of,  ai  might  easily  be  demonstrated.'' 
**.  478,-4. 

.•  So  much  of  it  as  was  published  in  1684,  occupies  pp.  341 — 626  of  Vol. 
XII.  and  Part  ii,  which  was  printed  in  1691,  occupies  pp.  627—584.    Its 
very  justly  and  elegantly  expressed  by  the  Rev.  James  Hervey,  in  a 
it  the  begix 


le  beginning  of  the  eightn  Letter  in  his  *  Theron  and  Aspasio\ 
In  this  work  we  may  mark  the  last  stage  of  Dr.  O.'s  progress.    The 
ajirft'**  element  in  his  character,  which  had  been  struggling  through  life  with 
tts  scholasticism  of  his  education,  here  expatiates  and  triumphs  in  the  glories 
4f  art  opening  eternity. 

In  the  paragraph  above  promised,  he  says  of  "  the  Glory  of  Christ,"  (p 
446.) 

*•  3.  It  was  so  represented  and  made  known  under  the  Old  Testament  in 
"lfis  personal  appearances  on  various  occasions  unto  several  eminent  persons, 
"Issuers  of  the  church  in  their  generations.  This  he  did  as  a  *  pneludium'  to 
"In*  incarnation.  He  was  as  yet  God  only ;  but  appeared  in  the  assumed 
fcstiane  of  a  man,  to  signify  what  he  would  be.  He  did  not  create  a  human 
"nature,  and  unite  it  unto  himself  for  such  a  season ;  only  by  his  divine  power 
tifjfj  meted  the  shape  of  a  man  composed  of  what  etherial  substance  he  pleased, 

*  immediately  to  be  dissolved.  So  he  appeared  to  Abraham,  to  Jacob,  to 
u  Moses,  to  Joshua,  and  others,  as  1  have  at  large  elsewhere  proved  and  con- 
•*  firmed.  And  hereon  also,  because  he  was  the  divine  person  who  dwelt  in, 
"and  dwelt  with  the  church,  under  the  Old  Testament  from  first  to  last,  in  so 
M  doing  he  constantly  assumes  unto  himself  human  affections,'  to  intimate  that 
*m  season  would  come  when  he  would  immediately  act  in  that  nature.     And* 

*  indeed,  after  the  fall  there  is  nothing  spoken  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 
M  nothing  of  his  institutions,  nothing  of  the  way  and  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
^church,  bnt  what  hath  respect  unto  the  future  incarnation  of  Christ.  And  it 
••had  been  absurd  to  bring  in  God  under  perpetual  anthropopathies,  as  grieving, 
tfjepenting,  being  angry,  well  pleased,  and  the  like,  were  it  not  but  that  the 
.«*  Aivine  person  intended,  was  to  take  on  him  the  nature  wherein  such  affections 
■•do  dwell." 

.  Such  were  the  last  views  of  the  learned  and  devout  John  Owen. 

t  Its  singularly  copious  title,  transcribed  from  the  copy  in  the  Library  of 
York  Minster,  is  as  follows.  •*  Of  Idolatry :  a  Discourse  in  which  is  endea- 
riwared  a  Declaration  of  its  distinction  from  Superstition;  its  Notion,  Cause, 
Commencement,  and  Progress;  its  Practice  charged  on  Gentiles,  Jews, 
Mahometans,  Gnostieks,  Manichees,  Arians,  Socinians,  Romanists;  as  also 
of  As  Means  which  God  hath  vouchsafed  towards  the  Core  of  it  by  the 
Bhechiaah  of  his  Son.    By  Tho.  Tenison.  B.D.  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  His 
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•  commonly  avoids  this,  both  in  that  and  another  latin  treatise,  "The  appen- 
\pmUm  of  the  .Catholic  Church,  for  the  first  three  centuries,  on  the  ^J^ 
eternity  of  believing  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  God.19  *  In 
is  english  discourses,  however,  his  personal  belief  is  rather  more 
tistinctly  expressed,  yet  not  Co  the  full  measure  of  what  is  advocated 
a  this  Essay;  and  without  any  intimation  of  its  high  importance.! 
lis  object  was  to  defend  a  creed;  not  to  show  how  greatly  all  human 
feeds  are  inferiour  to  the  Divine  Scripture. 

tason  of  the  ancient  visible  appearances  of  the  Deity,  that  they  were  indica- 
ions  of  the  future  Incarnation.  The  same  view  of  them  occurs  also  in  §.  4.  6. 
if  that  chapter.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  has  ever  intimated  their  use  as 
treventives  of  idolatry ;  an  important  view,  which  appears  to  have  been  first 
oggested  by  Tenison. 

•  In  this  briefer  work,  published  1694,  translated  1826,  (to  which  refer- 
races  were  made  in  pp.  332,-3,  693.  n.  •.)  the  principal  passage  concerning 
lie  ancient  divine  manifestations  is  in  his  comments  on  a  part  of  Justin's 
Dialogue,  extending  nearly  to  the  close  of  §.  11,  in  c.  vii;  in  Mr.  Rankin's 
xansfitkm,  pp.  268,-9.  The  other  places  where  he  states  the  belief  of  Justin 
ir  Tertullian  concerning  them  are  c.  iv.  §.  9  for  8.  A  pp.  c,  vii.  §.  6,  and  close  of 
J.  Rankin,  pp.  167,  281,  287.  Dr.  Bull's  own  belief  appears  in  c.  v.  middle 
>/*§.  8.  (Rankin,  p.  188.)  and  the  imperfection  of  his  views  in  a  passage  near 
the  head  of  the  same  column.    Ed.  Grabe,  1721.    Rankin,  p,  186. 

In  c.  v.  §.  6,  Rankin,  pp.  1 76,-7,  his  comments  on  John  x.  86, 36,  coincide 
in  a  great  measure  with  those  given  above,  in  pp.  612 — 61 4.  Mr.  R.'s  version, 
br  using  the  word  *'  Logos,"  and  leaving  "  articulum  "  untranslated,  would  lead 
the  reader  to  suppose  the  agreement  greater  than  it  is. 

In  the  Memoir  prefixed  by  Mr.  Rankin  to  his  translation  of  the 
tfc  Judicium,"  there  is  a  sentence,  where  he  explains  the  occasion  of  that  work, 
which  may  be  some  confirmation  of  remarks  in  Sections  XIV,  XV*  XVII, 
(pp.  666.  671,  673.  620,-1.  630.  639.  663—668.)  concerning  the  pedagoglal 
method  of  teaching  Christianity.    I  presume  that  Mr.  R.  had  sufficient  ground 


ex- 
own 

"  private  use.  He  found'  that  the  primitive  Catholicks  did  not  refuse  com- 
•*  munion  with  those  whose  views  of  tne  divine  generation  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
>-  obscure,  providing  they  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  his 
«  miraculous  conception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  virtue  of  his  mediatorial  office. 
4  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dbad,  and  by  his  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of 
♦God."     Rankin,  p.  26. 

t  These  english  Sermons  and  Discourses  were  published  by  Robert  Nelson, 
Esq.,  uniformly  with  Bp.  Bull's  Life,  in  1 71 3.  Tne  passages  referred  to  are  in 
VoL  ii.  of  the  Discourses,  marked  as  Vol.  iii,  where  the  Life  is  Vol.  i.  The 
principal  passage  is  a  paragraph  of  his  sermon  on  Has.  xi.  26,  which  I  copy 
satire,  because  it  modifies  a  statement  of  Bp.  Blomfield,  who  quotes  as  "new  " 
an  interpretation  given  by  Bull  more  than  a  century  before.  See  p.  633.  n,  §. 
Though  new  to  many  in  the  present  age,  it  was  published  so  long  ago.  Here 
follows  the  paragraph. 

u  For  the  Reproach  of  the  Israelites  seems  to  me  to  be  call'd  the  Reproach 
u  of  Christ,  not  only  for  the  Similitude  between  it,  and  that  which  Christ  after- 
M  ward  suffered,  or  because  it  was  a  Type  thereof,  as  all  the  Socinians,  and 
M  divers  otherwise  Orthodox  Divines,  herein  agreeing  with  them,  have  imagin'd ; 
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Amu-        Three  authors  more  of  the  seventeenth  ccntaty  demand  ear' 

Dll^",  nolice  "•— T^  first  is  Dr- John  ^^^  ««1«  of  "'The  Christian  Life", 
published  in  1681,-5,-6,  which  Mr.  Addison  has  commended  as* oat 
of  the  finest  and  most  rational  schemes  of  divinity,  that  is  written  m 
our  tongue,  or  iu  any  other."  *  In  this  formerly  very  popular,  and  now 
not  forgotten  work,  beside  several  paragraphs  elsewhere,  there  an  two 
Dr.  John  Scott.  whole  sections,t  containing  together  75  pages, 
which  comprehend  an  important  portion  of  what  is  collected  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  present  Essay.  Some  points  which  I  hare 
mentioned  very  briefly  are  argued  at  length,  and  with  great  fores;} 
other  points  again,  and  events  of  high  moment,  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  or  comprehended  in  some  very  brief  general  expressions. §  To 
state  such  differences  more  exactly  would  be  of  little  use;  for  it  b  to 
be  hoped  that  the  reader  will  peruse  those  parts,  of  Dr.  Scott's  writings 
for  himself;  and  will  gain  thereby  a  valuable  expansion  and  eonirma- 
tion  of  the  scheme  of  interpretation  presented  in  the  present  work. 

"but  also  sad  chiefly  because  that  People  was  the  People  of  Christ,  and  so 
"  their  Reproach  hi*.  The  People  of  Christ,  I  say  they  were,  whom  Christ 
**  took  into  his  angular  Favour  and  Tuition ;  appearing  to  their  Ancestor!  the 
"holy  Patriarchs;  shewing  himself  to  Moses  in  the  Busk,  and  prodasmaf 
**  himself  the  God  of  hit  Fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  declaring  thai 
u  he  had  surely  seen  the  Affliction  of  his  People,  Exod.  iii.  ver.  6,  7*  And 
44  afterward*  leading  the  Israelites  thorough  the  Wttdernes*,  as  St.  Paul  himself 
*•  not  obscurely  teaches  us,  1  Cor.  x.  vcr.  9.  And  as  all  the  Catholick  Doctors 
"  and  Fathers  of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church  have  with  one  consent  deliver "d 
44  to  us.    But  this  by  the  way,  I  proceed.*'    pp.  581,  682. 

Another  briefer  passage  is  in  the  Sermon  on  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  p.  403. 

Again,  in  pp.  604 — 607.  619.  577.  are  passages  which  show  how  slight  wat  the 
hold  which  his  mind  had  of  this  class  of  truths. 

*  In  the  Spectator,  No.  447. 

t  These  are  Sections  vii.  and  xii,  of  the  Christian  Life,  Part  II.  YoL  xL 
Chap.  vii.  or  in  the  2nd  edition,  1687.  Vol.  iii  of  the  whole  work,  pp.  227— 
275.  563—590.     See  also  pp.  106,-7. 

X  In  p.  257.  the  most  transient  mention  possible  is  made  of  the  Difine 
Angel's  manifestations  to  Balaam ;  and  they  are  referred  to  again  in  ft.  J.  be- 
ginning on  p.  587.  That  it  was  He,  and  not  any  mere  creature,  who  appeared 
to  that  prophet  is  argued  at  length  by  Scott,  pp.  243,-4. 

That  He  who  by  his  presence  consecrated  the  Mosairk  Tabernacle  was 
the  Divine  Angel  is  briefly  argued  above,  on  p.  266,  and  at  greater  length  by 
Scott,  pp.  243—246. 

1  have  quoted  Scott  on  another  point  in  p.  237.  *.  •• 

§  Thus  the  idolatry  of  Abram  and  his  relatives  is  not  mentioned  where  the 
covenants  with  him  are  related,  pp.  230 — 233.  though  glanced  at  afterward  in 
the  top  of  p.  237.  The  importance  of  his  Call,  as  the  commencement  of  oar 
present  revelation  (see  pp.  386,  389.)  seems,  notwithstanding  his  mention  of 
Abraham  in  p.  274,  never  to  have  been  rightly  apprehended  by  Dr.  Scott    It 
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-*    That  author, however,  left  the  subject  very  imperfectly  treated.  In  appen 
.surveying  the  successive  movements  of  Divine  providence  in  the  D^_  ^ 
:incient  church,  he  assigns  no  part  to  the  First  Divine  Person,  nor 
.gives  any  intimation  of  the  people's  knowledge  Imperfection 

of  his  existence.    Christ  indeed  is  repeatedly  of  Ms  vtstot. 

.Mid  to  have  done  all  things  as  mediator  between  God  and  men ;  but 
far  anything  that  appears,  the  people  knew  nothing  of  Him  who 
.Qommissioned  the  Almighty  Angel,  whose  manifested  glory,  and 
authoritative  language  might  lead  them  to  regard  Him  as  the  only 
Divine  Person.  Scott  makes  no  mention  of  the  Invisible  Celestial 
Staler,  in  his  notices  of  the  Divine  visits  to  the  Patriarchs,  nor  of  his 
acknowledged  presence  along  with  the  Uncreated  Angel,  in  the  terrifick 
.liianifestation  at  Sinai.*  The  heavenly  sanctuary,  the  scene  of  his 
glorious  revelation  above,  corresponding  to  the  earthly  sanctuary  where 
his  Son  was  revealed  and  adored,  is  never  mentioned;  nor  the  inter- 
jcoption  of  the  Oracular  Presence  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and  Saul, 
nor  its  renewal  in  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.*)-  The  name 
jJau  is  not  noticed  in  any  way;}  nor  the  introduction  of  the  title 
"Son  of  God,*  by  means  of  Ps.  ii.  7.,§  nor  of  his  matrimonial  relation 
to  the  Church,  in  Ps.  zlv.||    The  higher  meaning  of  the  word  "Christ? 

was  more  correctly  estimated  by  his  great  contemporary,  Bossuet,  to  whose 
Universal  History,  perused  in  youth,  the  writer  confesses  his  obligations. 

Other  instances  of  omission  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph  and 
notes. 

*  The  visits  to  the  Patriarchs  are  mentioned  by  Scott  in  pp.  230—233. 
239—242.  248.  66*6.  6.  the  manifestation  at  Sinai,  m  pp.  106.  206.  240.  249. 
.268.  671,  and  the  two  following.  A  foreign  contemporary  divine,  whose  work, 
however,  appeared  several  years  after  Dr.  Scott's,  has  shown  that  it  was  an  old 
opinion  of  the  Jews,  that  Two  Divine  Persons  joined  in  the  promulgation  of 
the  Decalogue.  WUsii  de  CEconom,  Fctderum,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  iv.  6.  Ed,  4. 
1712.  p.  611. 

t  The  place  where  he  might  have  mentioned  these  events  is  p.  246.  where 
they  are  entirely  passed  over.  It  will  perhaps  be  found  that  he  has  not  ever 
mentioned  either  Samuel,  Saul,  or  Solomon ;  .nor  even  David,  except  transiently, 
as  in  p.  266. 

|  It  may  be  of  use  to  refer  here  to  a  senior  contemporary  of  Scott, 
Bp.  Pearson,  who  in  his  justly  admired  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  has  Driven  some 
remarks  on  the  names  JAH  and  JESUS,  and  on  Matt.  i.  22,-3,  coincident  in 
a  great  measure  with  those  on  pp.  368—371.    3rd  Edit.  ( 1669.)  pp.  70—72. 

§  The  title  Son  he  uniformly  connects  with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  genera- 
tion. In  Chap.  vii.  Sec.  i.  in  the  beginning  of  the  part  marked  IV,  he  states 
that  dogma  in  strong  terms,  pp.  23,-4  and  again  in  p.  S3.  It  is  briefly  referred 
to  in  pp.  206,  208,  473,  669,  and  probably  elsewhere. 

H  The  matrimonii  relation  of  "God"  to  the  people,  is  treated  in  p.  282 ; 
where  there  is  no  mention  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  Ps.  xlv. 
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"people,  before  as  well  as  after  the  Incarnation,  a  thoughtful  reader  AFfsic- 
might  easily  feel  bewildered  by  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  subject:  ?^J~ 
and,  finding  in  Dr.  Scott's  statements  no  popularly  acknowledged 
part  assigned  to  the  First  Person,  might  The  First  Divine 

doubt  whether  the  author,  by  attributing  Person  slighted. 

the  whole  to  the  Second,  had  not  attempted  to  prove  too  much,  and 
-so.  had  constructed  no  valid  proof  at  all. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  Dr.  Scott,  like  many  others,  has 

mingled  theoretical  proofs  of  the  ancient  mediatorial  administration, 

with  those  which  are  simply  scriptural  and  historical.    Not  content 

.  with  tracing  what  God  hath  actually  done,  by  collecting  facts,  he  finds 

a  part  of  his  evidence  by  speculating  on  what  it  was  proper  or  necessary 

-lor  God  to  do.    An  indication  of  this  appears  in  the  commencement 

of  the  above  extract,  and  elsewhere.*    It  was  perhaps  partly  on  this 

-theoretical  ground,  that  he  excluded  the  First  Person  from  his  survey 

.  of  Divine  proceedings  toward  Israel. 

Two  other  circumstances  have  withheld  Dr.  Scott's  views  from 

obtaining  general  currency  among  evangelical  Christians.    One  is, 

'Ilia  want  of  clearness  on  the  point  of  justification,!  which  occasioned 

in.  many  circles  a  jealousy  of  his  writings.  Mediation  placed 

The  other  is  the  place  assigned  to  his  in  the  back-ground. 

eorvey  of  the  whole  system  of  mediation  in  the  arrangement  of  his 

.^extended  work*    After  devoting  more  than  eight  hundred  pages  to  the 

truths  and  duties  of  the  "  Religion  of  Nature," $  he  proceeds  to  treat 

sof  the  "  doctrines  which  concern  the  Mediator,  and  the  duties  which 

result  from  those  doctrines."  §    Thus  the  truths  concerning  the  Lord 

Jesus,  "the  light  of  the  world,"  instead  of  appearing,  as  the  apostles 

taught,  and  as  Dr.  Scott  acknowledges  them  to  be,  primary  and 

fundamental,  ||  are  pushed  on  to  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  where 

-they  come  in  with  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  supplement,  or  an 

•    pp.  7.  233.  666.  f  pp.  466—473. 

X  This  phrase  occurs  in  the  first  sentence  of  Chap,  vii,  (Part  II.  Vol.  ii) 
where  he  makes  the  transition.  He  more  frequently  says  *  natural  religion*, 
■*m  in  Part  II.  Vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  pp.  73 — 78.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  among 
the  800  pages  contained  in  Part  I.  and  Vok  i.  of  Part  II.,  there  are  some  that 
treat  of  the  Mediator ;  as  Part  I.  chap.  iv.  Sect.  i.  div.  3.  Ed.  1694. pp.  201— 
906. 

§  Beginning  of  Chap.  vii. 

||  Part  I.  ch.  iv.  sec.  i.  div.  3.  pp.  201, 208,    Part  II.  ch.  vii.  eec.  viii  dw.  8. 
^pp.  303— 306. 

(Essay,  p.  665.)  T3 
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translated  by  Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.A.  1825/'  (who  shortly  after  appen- 
became  Bishop  of  Winchester,)  re? ealed  the  fact,  which  the  Nicene  Dl^  J^ 
Trinitarian  sentiments  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  had  kept  from  being  even 
tnspected,  that  the  author  was  a  decided  Arian.*    The  many  errours 
#f  that  treatise,  and  the  contempt  for  received  doctrines  repeatedly 
expressed  in  it,  are  truly  lamentable :  but  even  his  errours  are  in- 
structive.   He  had  adopted  the  false  view  common  then,  and  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  is  so  still,  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  did  not 
attribute  any  plurality  of  persons  to  the   *        Instruction  jrom 
Deity;  and  he  who  scorned  to  receive  the  Milton's  errourt. 

decisions  of  ancient  Christian  churches  and  councils  concerning  the 
sense  of  the  New  Testament,  stoops  to  adduce  the  unitarianism  of  the 
modern  Jews,  as  if  that  could  be  conclusive  evidence  that  their  doctrine 
was  the  genuine  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.f  On  this  assumption 
he  argues  in  the  way  I  have  represented  at  p.  380 ;  frankly  confessing 
that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  ancient  Israelites  had  believed  in 
two  Divine  Persons,  possessing  an  equal  right  to  the  name  jihovah, 
the  Christian  Trinitarian  doctrine  would  receive  a  very  important 
Confirmation.  J  He  also  acknowledges  the  great  difficulty  he  felt  in 
Che  inquiry  concerning  the  essential  dignity  of  the  Divine  Angel  and 
the  patriarchs'  knowledge  of  that  mysterious  personage ;§  yet  in  other 
places  attempts  to  show  that  created  angels  sometimes  represented 

•  Milton  held  the  ante-mundane  generation  of  the  Son  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  his  existence,    Sumner's  TV.  p.  87. 

t  Bp.  Sumner's  Tr.  pp.  89,  90. 

I  After  quoting  Gen.  xix.  24.  1  Sam.  hi.  21%  Jbr.  xxxiv.  12.  <Src.  <fce.  he 
adds  "If  the  Jews  had  understood  the  passages  quoted  above,  and  others  of  the 
a  same  kind,  as  implying  that  there  were  two  persons,  both  of  whom  were 
**  Jehovah,  and  both  of  whom  had  an  equal  right  to  the  appellation,  there  can 
w  be  no  doubt  thai,  seeing  the  doctrine  so  frequently  enforced  by  the  prophets, 
M  they  would  have  adopted  the  same  belief  which  now  prevails  among  us,  or 
M  would  at  least  have  laboured  under  considerable  scruples  on  the  subject : 
•*  whereas,  I  suppose,  no  one  in  his  senses  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  Jewish 
**  church  ever  so  understood  the  passages  in  question,  or  believed  that  there 
"  were  two  persons,  each  of  whom  was  Jehovah,  and  had  an  equal  right  to  assume 
"  the  title."  pp.  123,-4.  The  italicks  are  mine.  As  Milton's  knowledge  of 
the  reigning  theology  will  not  be  doubted ;  his  declaration  is  of  weight,  as 
showing  the  current  opinion  of  that  age. 

§  The  confession  is  at  the  end  of  the  following  extract. 

"  The  subterfuges  by  which  the  Papists  defend  the  worship  of  saints  and 
**  angels  are  truly  frivolous.  They  allege  Gen.  xlviii.  16, 16.  Jacob  here  was 
*4  not  praying,  but  conferring  his  benediction  on  the  sons  of  Joseph ;  no  one 
u  therefore  will  contend  that  the  words  are  to  be  taken  as  an  invocation,  but 
44  simply  as  an  expression  of  hope  that  God,  and  the  redeeming  angel  as  hi* 
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appen-  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  were  then  permitted  to  aaaume  the 
DIX  E*  Jehovah  f 

Respecting  God  himself  he  argues  that  men  ought  to  he  oonteat 
with  that  human-like  representation  of  him  given  so  often  in  the 
Scriptures,  without  attempting  to  preserve  a  metaphysical  exactness 
His  view  ef  the  of  thought  on  a  subject  so  incomprehen- 

anthropopathy  of  sible.    He  takes  no  notice  of,  and  probably 

the    Scriptures.  had  not  observed,  the  gradual  rebanish- 

ment of  this  mode  of  representing  the  Deity  in  the  successive  ens  of 
inspired  communications ;  and  he  greatly  erred  in  supposing  that  it 
was  always  the  Supreme  Father  who  was  so  represented :  whereas  in 
all,  or  almost  all  cases-,  it  was  the  Son.  Of  the  following  remarks,  if 
we  apply  them  to  the  Second  Divine  Person,  substituting  the  Leri 
where  Milton  has  written  God,  there  may  be  more  than  one  valuable 
use.  They  are  transcribed  with  no  other  alteration  than  the  insertion 
of  an  obelisk  [f]>  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  substitution  here 
proposed. 

"  Granting  that  both  in  the  literal  and  figurative  descriptions  of  t  God, 
he  is  exhibited  not  as  he  really  is,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be 
within  the  scope  of  our  comprehensions,  yet  we  ought  to  entertain  sock  s 
conception  of  him,  as  he,  in  condescending  to  accommodate  himself  to 
our  capacities  has  shown  that  he  desires  we  should  conceive."  *  * 
*       *    p.  16. 

"  There  is  no  need  then  that  theologians  should  have  recourse  here  to 
what  they  call  anthropopathy" —         *#**### 

"  if  t  God  habitually  assign  to  himself  the  members  and  form  of 
man,  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  attributing  to  him  what  he  attributes  to 
himself,  so  long  as  what  is  imperfection  and  weakness  when  viewed  in 
reference  to  ourselves,  be  considered  as  most  complete  and  excellent 

"minister,  should  bless  the  lads.  Some  indeed  contend  that  the  angel  here 
"  spoken  of  was  not  a  created  being;  but  whether  this  be  true,  or  whether  it 
"entered  into  the  mind  of  Jacob  or  not,  involves  another  and  a  far  more 
"difficult  controversy."    pp.  590,-1. 

He  says  ••  The  name  of  Jehovah  is  conceded  even  to  the  angels,— 
"  when  they  represent  the  divine  presence  and  person,  and  ntter  the  very 

"words  of  Jehovah.     Gen.  xv.  7."  Ac,  Ac,  p.  121.  .     After  quoting 

Gen.  xxviii.  12,  IS.  1  Kings  xxii.  19.  Ua.  vi.  1,  2,  he  adds  M  I  repeat  it  wis 

!!  ^'o^.0*1  him8elf  *hat  he  saw,  bnt  perhaps  one  of  the  angels  clothed  in  some 

modification  of  divine  glory,  or  the  Son  of  God  himself,  the  image  of  the 

glory  of  his  Father,  as  John  understands  the  vision.  John  xii.  41  fF  p  110. 

See  also  pp,  127. 163.  r* 
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Whenever  it  is  imputed  to  f  God.  *  *  *  *  Let  us  be  appen- 
convinced  that  those  have  acquired  the  truest  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  ot*  &• 
<f*  God,  who  submit  their  understandings  to  his  word ;  inasmuch  as  he  has 
accommodated  his  word  to  their  understandings,  and  has  shown  what  he 
wishes  their  notion  of  the  Deity  should  be."   pp.  17 — 19. 

"  To  speak  summarily,  f  God  either  is,  or  is  not,  such  as  he  repre- 
sents himself  to  be.  If  he  be  really  such,  why  should  we  think  otherwise 
of  him?  If  he  be  not  such,  on  what  authority  do  we  say  what  f  God  has 
mot  said  ?  If  at  least  it  be  his  will  that  we  should  thus  think  of  him*  why 
does  our  imagination  wander  into  some  other  conception  ?  Why  should 
we  hesitate  to  conceive  of  f  God  according  to  what  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  declare  explicitly  concerning  himself?  For  such  knowledge  of  the 
Deity  as  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  man,  he  has  himself  of  his 
goodness  been  pleased  to  reveal  abundantly.  Dject.  xxiz.  29.  The  Meant 
iking*  belong  unto  Jehovah,  but  those  thing*  which  are  revealed  belong  unto 
m$ that  we  may  do  them." 

"  In  arguing  thus,  we  do  not  say  that  f  God  is  in  fashion  like  unto  man 
in  all  his  parts  and  members,  but  that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  to  know 
him,  he  is  of  that  form  which  he  attributes  to  himself  in  the  sacred 
writings.  If  therefore  we  persist  in  entertaining  a  different  conception  of 
the  Deity  than  that  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  desires  should  be 
cherished,  inasmuch  as  he  has  himself  disclosed  it  to  us,  we  frustrate  the 
purposes  of  f  God,  instead  of  rendering  him  submissive  obedience.  As 
if,  forsooth,  we  wished  to  show  that  it  was  not  we  who  had  thought  too 
meanly  of  f  God,  but  f  God  who  had  thought  too  meanly  of  us."— 
Milton'*  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  19. 

Such  were  the  views  of  this  imaginative  theologian.*  Yet  as  he 
fully  acknowledges,  in  the  same  chapter,  the  Divine  spirituality,^ 
immensity  and  infinity, %  omnipresence,  §  and  incomprekensiblene8St\\ 
giving  from  the  Scriptures  appropriate  proofs  of  each,  I  apprehend  his 
meaning  in  the  above  extracts  is — not  that  men  should  confine  their 
thoughts  to  this  human-like  representation  of  the  Deity,  but  only,  that 
in  reading  the  ancient  Scripture,  they  should  freely  admit  it,  where 
the  inspired  words  suggest  it;  and  thai  in  their  meditations  and 
worship  it  should  prevail  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  help  to  impression  and 

*  There  is  some  resemblance  between  these  views  of  Milton,  and  thoseof 
his  contemporary.  Mr.  Biddle,  as  stated  and  answered  by  Dr.  Owen,  in  eh,  iii. 
of  his  Vindlciae  Evangelicae.    See  p.  733.  n.  \ 

f  p.  21. 

|  p.  22.  §  p.  23.  II  p.  29. 
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.  3  „[  plotting  far  a  poetical  mods  o4  aepiesotaf 
feGmit  SnjwW'  jbJ  •*ote,,ta*  «■■»**  the  dry  ntilmaginrtii 


•r  bd  explaining,  and  often  explaining  iwij,  thi 


■  iir  Si^praTt  representatione  of  God,  rather  thaa 
*_T..hanf  item,  in  order  to  receive  their  full  * 


irVbcr  d"s   mode  of  reconciling;  tho  abdre   remark*  with  M 

j  br  admitted,  or,  on  (he  contrary,  they  be  taken  in  their  wa* 

JK- md  sternly  censurc,i,t  they  may  be  applied,  In  either  caw,  ti 

jit  tnthn'j-nnoriihism  of  tht  another  use,  in  connexion  em 

tieinti     Iiraeiitn      promt,  the  present  Treatise:  they  nay 

,—jSnn  the  view  it  givos  of  the  ancient  theology  of  Israel.     If  Hilua 

-fa  >D  hii  grandeur  of  intellect,  and  elaborate  erudition,  in  an  age  of 

jlrtjrrd  theological  speculation,  habitually  cherished  and  pleaded  for 

t  fcoflsn-ulc  view  of  the  Almighty,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  conten- 

pnrarin  of  Moses  and  of  Samuel,  who  never  heard  the  sublime  an- 

ggancemeiits  of  the  later  prophets,  nor  saw   the  clear  daylight  of  tht 

gjgpd,  and  whoso  minds  were  never  improved  by  any  literary  or scien- 

l^ck  training,  would  seldom  rise  above  the  figurative  view  of  the  Divine 

j^ny  and   perfections,  which  the   words  and  scenes  of  the  earlier 

-Biaea  of  the  Old  Testament  presented  to  them.     In  other  words,  the 

^cirnt  generations  of  Israel  were,  as  I  have  ventured  to  call  them  on 

.  iff,  **lhropumoryhtict.  %       The  camp  iu  the  wilderness  was  tbe 


»lof  the  world;  and  lliey  had  a 
God. 


infant's  mode  of  coa- 
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9         To  conclude ;  Milton  arranged  his  thoughts  concerning  the  Deity,  appbn- 
p    not  historically,  but  systematically.      While  proudly  asserting  his  DIX  E# 
J    ftoedom  from  human  authority,  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
i    deeds,  and  systems,  and  speculations  of  the  day.    Where  his  con* 
t    plosions  were  directly  opposite  to  those  of  others,  he  had  yet  taken 
from  them    the  heads  of  Milton's  thoughts  impeded    by 

Inquiry,  and   the  order  in  tJieir  systematick  arrangement. 

jrhich  to  examine  them ;  without  ever  applying  himself,  so  far  as 
.appears,  to  trace  the  history  of  Divine  knowledge  in  the  Church  of 
God,  by  combining  the  scattered  statements  of  Holy  Scripture.  Like 
loo  many  other  theologians  he  assembles  texts  from  all  parts  of  the 
Bible,  without  regard  to  the  date  or  context  of  each,*  as  if  the  whole 
Scripture  were  a  single  proclamation  from  heaven  to  one  generation 
or  company  of  men ;  taking  no  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  times,  and 
institutions;  a  method  which  can  never  lead  to  sound  theological 
knowledge.*  Yet  there  are  often  very  striking  and  edifying  expres- 
sions of  reverence  for  the  Divine  Volume :  t  and  where  his  opinions 
are  the  most  erroneous,  his  mind  had  evidently  been  repelled  by  the' 
unscriptural  form  into  which  the  truth  had  been  shaped  by  the  con- 
troversies and  decrees  of  men.  Of  the  effects  ascribed  to  them  in  ppm 
693,-4,  Milton  is  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  example. 

Here,  then,  concludes  our  review  of  English  theological  writers  in 
the  XVIIth  century;  leaving  many  renowned  divines  entirely  un- 
noticed ;  \  and  in  the  few  that  are  mentioned,  regarding  simply  the 

*  Some  excellent  paragraphs  on  this  subject  are  in  the  former  part  of  a 
paper  '  On  the  application  ana  misapplication  of  Scripture9,  by  the  Rev.  Baden 
Powell,  contained  in  No.  IV.  of  Dr.  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  pp. 
283 — 257.  See  also  the  passages  to  be  copied  in  a  subsequent  page  from 
Bp.  Hampden's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  88—90. 

t  Thus  he  says  in  p,  81.  "  If  indeed  those  with  whom  I  have  to  contend 
"were  able  to  produce  direct  attestation  from  heaven  to  the  truth  of  the 
"doctrine  which  they  espouse,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  impiety  to 
"  venture  to  raise,  I  do  not  say  a  clamour,  but  so  much  as  a  murmur  against 
"it."  And  again  in  p.  89.  "  Let  us  discard  reason  in  sacred  matters,  and 
"  follow  the  doctrines  o£  Holy  Scripture  exclusively."  What  follows  is  not 
worth  transcribing ;  except  for  its  heterodox  taint,  that  he  rejects  what  he 
calls  "  that  commonly  received  drama  of  the  personalities  in  the  Godhead ; " 
and  having  mentioned  the  unitarianiszn  of  the  Jews,  he  adds,  "  Let  us  have 
44  recourse  to  the  sacred  writings  in  order  to  know  who  this  one  true  and 
**  supreme  God  is." 

X  Among  those  of  that  century,  there  was  one  divine  so  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  Jewish  rabbinical  lore,  that  the  reader. 

WD 
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-of  truth,  not  his  general  merits  as  a  theologian.    (  See  n.  •,  p.  756.)  appbn. 
The  same  restricted  plan  will  he  pursued  in  what  follows.  ?!l^l 

and  in  the  context  of  such  passages,  (as  in  most  of  those  iust  quoted;)  Christ 
is  mentioned  at  the  future  incarnate  Redeemer,  which  leads  the  reader  to  apply 
the  term  "God"  distinctly  to  the  First  Person.  He  not  unfrequently  speaks 
of  the  miraculous  Cloud,  as  if  it  were  a  conscious  Agent,  without  mentioning 
any  Divine  Person:  as  on  Exod.  xin.  SI.  I.  S7a.  b.  Num.  xii.  10. 1.  84a.  d. 
Num.  ix.  16.    Num.  ix.  15—23. 1.  36a.  e.    See  especially  II.  398.  b. 

On  Deut.  xxxiv.  6.  see  I.  39a.  d.  and  Rem.  v.  63.  "Moses  die  A,  and  is 
taried  by  Christ ;  who  was  to  bnry  his  ceremonies." 

•  On  Josh.  ▼.  13 — 16.  his  brief  statement  is,  u  Christ  appeareth  weaponed, 
44  and  is  Lord  General  in  the  wars  of  Canaan."  1.  40a.  e.  Yet  neither  this 
manifestation,  nor  his  presiding  in  Joshua's  wars,  is -elsewhere  mentioned, 
except  in  the  comment  on  Jo  does  ii.  1 — 6,  where  we  read,  u  Christ  himself 
M  eometh  up  from  Judah's  camp  at  Gilgal  to  the  people  assembled  at  some 
44  solemnity  at  Shiloh  or  Bethel,  and  telleth  them  plainly  that  he  will  no  more 
••conquer  for  them ;  he  had  offered  himself  to  Joshua  to  lead  the  field  in  all 

"their  wars,  and  so  he  had  done,  Josh.  v.  14."—  — • "And  then  the 

44  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  the  angel  of  the  Covenant,  that  had  biooght 
*•  them  from  Egypt  thitherto,  departs  from  them,"— Ac. 

-  Of  Gulcon,  in  J u  does  yL  1 1—34,  Lightfoot  says  only  M— he  seeth  an  Angel 
44  and  a  miracle,1' — I.  49a.  c.  and  of  Samson's  parents  in  Jud.  xiii.  •*  the  Angel 
telleth  of  his  conception." — I.  62a.  i.  Nor  is  there  any  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  Son  noticed  by  Lightfoot  in  the  interval  between  Jon.  ii.  and  Is*,  vi 
on  which  last  he  says,  I.  100a.  i,  "Esay  seeth  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the 
44  Temple,  John  xii.  41.— and — Seraphim— do  proclaim  the  Trinity  to  be 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy*— See  also  II.  693.  c,  d. 

On  Zech.  i.  8,  Lightfoot  says,  1. 143a.  a,  "Zechary  seeth  Christ  riding  on 
a  horse."  On  Rev.  x.  8,  **  A  little  book  in  the  hand  of  Christ,"  1. 846.  a. 
On  Rev.  xii.  7— 13,  "  The  Devil  therefore  is  cast  oat  of  the  Church  by  the 

power  of  Michael,  the  Lord  Christ," 1.  347.  d.     On  Ret.  xx.  1,  S.     The 

great  Angel  Michael,  the  Lord  Christ, chains  him  by  the  power 

of  the  Gospel," 1.  363.  c.    See  also  II.  1066.  r. 

Some  of  the  sentences  above  quoted  may  seem  to  imply  all  or  most  of  what 
is  advanced  in  the  present  Essay,  concerning  the  ancient  manifestations  of  the 
Son  of  God :  and  on  some  minds  they  may  operate  as  confirmations.  Bnt 
then,  these  are  All  the  passages  that  allude  to  the  subject,  in  the  compass  of 
two  large  folio  volumes,  each  containing  more  than  thirteen  hundred  pages; 
almost  all  of  them  are  suggested  by  passages  of  Scripture  where  either  a  form 
like  the  human  was  employed  in  the  manifestation,  or  the  word  *  Angel*  appears 
in  the  record.  The  Presence  over  the  Ark  is  nowhere  ascribed  to  the  Son  or 
Angel  of  Jehovah ;  and  of  course  the  names  J  ah  and  Christ  are  never  given  to  it. 

His  mode  of  treating  Gen.  xviiL  xix,  was  reserved  to  this  place,  on  account 
of  its  comparative  singularity  among  the  moderns,  though  sanctioned  anciently 
by  the  repectable  names  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  (  see  pp.  696,-6)  whom, 
however,  Lightfootdoesnotanotefor.it.  His  words  are,  I.  13a.  s,  c* 
44  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity  dine  with  Abraham,  and  foretell  the  birth 
44  of  Isaac  again.  The  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  go  down  io  Sodom,  bnt  the 
44  first  Person  in  the  Trinity  stayeth  with  Abraham,"— —The  same  statement 
is  made  more  fully  in  I.  696a.  c,  and  briefly  in  Rem.  p.  29 !  1 

Three  passages  have  been  copied  above  where  he  mentions  Christ  as  the 
Giver  of  the  Law  at  Sinai :  bnt  he  elsewhere  ascribes  this  specially  to  the 
Father ;  and  never  intimates  the  reconciling  principle,  that  Both  the  First 
Person  and  the  Second  joined,  and  were  known  at  the  time  to  join,  in  that 
solemn  transaction.    As  a  specimen  of  his  language,  the  following  may  be 

(Btsay,  p.  573.;  V  3 
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*ith  animated  controversy  and  heretical  defection  in  its  course,  and  of  appen 
missionary  effort  at  its  close, — the  progress  of  the  truth  concerning  the  ,D^^; 

minds:  and  the  degree  in  which  his  writings  have  promoted  a  chronological 
mode  of  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has  been  a  very  important  help  towards 
its  recovery. 

As  Lightfoot  was  an  episcopalian,  it  may  be  of  use  to  state  what  views 
were  takeu  by  a  nonconformist  contemporary  divine,  not  inferiour  to  Dr.  /,.  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament;  whose  work  is  the  last  of  the  XVIIth 
century  to  be  examined  here. 

In  the  folio  volume  of  moderate  size,  entitled— *•  The  History  of  the  Old 
Testament  Methodiz'd,  according  to  the  Onler  and  Series  of  Time  wherein  the 
several  things  therein  mentioned  were  transacted,  «fec.  «fcc.  By  Samuel 
Cradock,  B.D.  Loudon,  1683." — the  learned  and  diligent  author  in  some  par- 
ticulars goes  beyond  Lightfoot  in  recognising  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Son;  as  in  Gen.  xviii.  and  xxii.  in  others  is  behind  him;  as  on  Is  a.  vi.  Zech.i.: 
bat  on  the  whole,  the  traces  of  the  pcntecostal  system  have  the  same  degree 
of  faintness  in  Cradock  as  in  Lightfoot. 

In  the  following  references,  the  part  of  the  page  is  denoted  by  the  letters 
A,  b,  c,  u,  e,  as  in  quoting  Lightfoot ;  two  inches  being  allowed  to  each  letter. 
.And  the  scripture  containing  the  words  or  the  event  referred  to  in  each  case  is 
prefixed  to  the  quotation. 

The  distinct  acknowledgments  of  the  Divine  Son,  mentioned  by  several 
titles,  are  as  follows.  Gen.  xvi.  7 — 14.  p.  25.  e.  c.  xviii.  p.  27.  c.  xxxii.  11. 
p.  34.  i,  B.  xxxi.  11 — 13.  61.  a.  xxxii.  24 — 30.  54.  u,  i>.  xlviii  10.  77.  P. 
Exod.  iii.  2.  90.  n.  xxiii.  20.  129.  c.  Num.  xx.  10.  197.  u.  xxii.  22. 
803.  b.  Deit.  xxxiv.  6. 261.  d.  Josh.  v.  13 — 15.  267.  d.  Judges  ii.  1  —5. 
203.  E.    vi.  1 1—24.  314.  d,  e.    xiii.  3—6.  329.  d.  v.  J 9— 23.  330.  c. 

A  list  might  now  bo  given  of  more  than  twice  as  many  places  in  which  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Son  may  be  conclusively  proved,  but  in  which 
Cradock  makes  no  mention  of  him;  ascribing  all  to  "God"  or  "the  Lord," 
without  any  hint  of  personal  distinction.  There  are  some,  too,  in  which 
Cm  dock,  after  the  manner  of  Lightfoot,  mentions  "the  Cloud  "  as  doing  this, 
or  that,  without  naming  any  Divine  Person.  The  Ark  he  frequently  mentions 
as  the  symbol  or  pledge  of  the  Divine  presence;  but  never  the  Shekinah.  Of 
course  the  title  Christ  and  the  name  Jan,  are  not  given  to  the  Oracular  Presence. 
Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  the  heavenly  Presence,  except  in  one  line,  p.  482. 
c.  on  1  Kings,  viii.  30. 

In  three  passes  Cradock  has  stated  the  reason  of  the  visible  manifestations. 
Ge.v.  iii.  8.  p.  0,  e.  Josh.  v.  13 — 15.  2C7.  b.  Judges  vi.  11 — 24.  314.  e. 
The  second  of  these  is  as  follows. — "  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  ap- 
peared here  and  sundry  other  times  in  the  shape  of a  man ,  as  a  foregoing  Presage 
and  prc-signification  of  his  future  Incarnation*  and  this  appeareth  by*'  <fcc.  Ac. 

Many  other  divines  of  this  half-century  have  left  valuable  works  (  several  of 
them  quoted  in  this  Essay)  which  I  have  sometimes  hoped  to  examine,  in  order 
to  state  the  result  here.  But  the  labour  of  thoroughly  searching  them,  and 
the  care  requisite  for  a  correct  statement  of  the  degree  in  which  each  ap- 
proached to  pentecostal  views,  would  occupy  so  much  time,  and  be  so  wearisome, 
that  for  the  present  the  design  is  abandoned.  My  decided  impression  is,  that 
no  writers  have  advanced  nearer  to  the  oldest  form  of  Christian  truth,  than 
those  already  mentioned :  and  some  of  great  celebrity  have  scarcely  glanced 
at  it. 

from  a  work  by 
Discourse  of  Christ  the 

from  the  beginning 

of  Book  VI.  chapAv.p]  392.  and  relates  to  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Israelites. 
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bfenied  his  abiolute  divinity;*  or  otherwise,  along  with  that  doctrine,  afpen 
denied  also  the  Logology  admitted  by  the   former.     Many   sober  ™J^£\ 
trinitarians,  therefore  avoided  the  subject  as  much  as  possible ;  adhering 
with  de? out  tenacity  to  the  evidence  of  the  Divine  personalities  and 
the  Incarnation  found  in  the  New  Testament,  but  abstaining  from  any 
vigorous  examination  of  the  Old.f 

The  Herd.  Robert  Fleming,  celebrated  since  1848  for  the  striking 
coincidence  of  his  prophetical  anticipations,  with  the  date  of  the  fall 
of  the  French  monarchy  in  that  year,  published  in  1705  a  treatise 
entitled;— "Christology.     A  Discourse  con-  R.  Fleming's 

earning  Christ :  considered  I.  in  Himself;  II.  "Christology." 

in.  His  government;  III.  in  relation  to  His  subjects,  and  their  duty 
to  him.  In  six  Books.  Being  a  new  Essay  towards  a  further  Revival 
and  Re-Introduction  of  Primitive  Scriptural  Divinity ."  t  In  this  work 
he  proved  that  k  was  u  Christ  himself,  who  led  the  people  out  of 
"Egypt,  gave  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai;  and  afterwards  dwelt 
*  among  them,  as  their  King,  General,  and  Judge."  §  He  even 
anticipates    the    interpretation    of   Daniel    vii.    9—14,  copied  by 

on  p.  648,  from  Dr.  Smith;  and  that  of  Heb.  xi.  26,  27.  copied 


•  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  it  appears  from  a 
reference  in  Robinson's  u  Plea,"  that  Dr.  Clayton,  Bp.  of  Clogher,  must  be 
reckoned  among  these. 

t  So  far  as  the  proof  of  this  remark  is  found  in  the  silence  of  authors,  It  will 
not  be  expected  that  I  should  give  references  in  support  of  it.  Explicit  con- 
fessions ot  this  caution  may  not  have  been  often  made ;  but  something  like  one 
appears  in  the  following  sentence  by  Dr.  Edw.  Nora.  "  I  am  not  over-desirous, 
44  any  more  than  Dr.  Blayney,  of  going  to  the  Old  Testament  for  the  doctrine 
44 of  the"  Trinity;  and  in  terms  as  strorip  as  those  he  uses,  have  I  heretofore 
44  declared,  that  I  rest  my  own  faith,  primarily  and  principally,  if  not  solely,  on 
u  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament.  ( See  the  concluding  note  to  my  VIIth 
M  Bampton  Lecture.1805.)  But  I  am  confident" — <fcc.  <fec  Remarks  on  the 
Version  of  the  N.  T.  edited  by  the  Unitarians.  1914.  p.  53.  A  sentence  from 
Dr.  Blayntyy  to  the  same  effect  is  given  by  Dr.  N.  on  p.  64. 

X  Such  is  the  title,  as  copied  from  Vol.  I.  preserved  in  the  Library  of  York 
Minster.  An  Abridgment  of  this  scarce  and  valuable  work  was  published  in 
1795,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cleeve,  A.BM  Vicar  of  Wooler,  Northumberland, 
in  an  8vo  volume  printed  in  Edinburgh ;  pp.  xlviii.  527.  It  is  from  this  abridg- 
ment I  am  obliged  to  quote ;  and  I  use  it  the  more  willingly,  as  from  a 
comparison  of  several  parts  with  the  volume  above  mentioned,  the  abridgment 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  a  very  fair  and  judicious  maimer,  in  most  places- 
preserving  the  exact  words  of  the  original. 

§  Qeeve's  Abr.  p.  457. 
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This  notion  was  adopted  from  Fleming,*  by  the  amiable,  candid,  and  APrtN- 
devout,  but  uot  always  judicious,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  and  zealously  ad-  D1^  J^' 
vocated  by  him  in  several  works  published  between  1720  and  I750.f 
It  was  also  recommended,  but  less  strenuously,  under  the  sanction  of 
Fleming  and  Watts,  by  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  Watts  and 

in  his  lectures  on  divinity  to  his  students.  J  Doddridge. 

During  the  last  seventy  years  or  more,  very  little  has  been  heard  of 
this  idea,  which  makes  more  serious  difficulties  than  those  it  was  in- 
Tented  to  remove,  §  and  never  gained  any  extensive  currency.  It  was 
clearly  a  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  Fleming's  pentecostal  views. 
A  humble  believer  in  the  true  humanity  as  well  as  the  divinity  of  his 
Lord,  would  naturally  think  that  if  attention  to  his  pre-incarnate 

*  Fleming  is  quoted  by  Watts  in  the  Leeds  edition  of  his  Works,  Vol.  V. 

S>.  104.  143. 147.  148.  160.  154.  168.  212.  In  a  note  at  the  foot  of  p.  168. 
r.  W.  has  given  a  warm  eulogy  of  Fleming,  for  "  light  and  sacred  knowledge." 
But  though  the  expression*  in  Cleeve's  A.  p.  336.  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
Fleming  regarded  the  doctrine  in  question  as  a  discovery  entirely  his  own,  and 
of  high  importance,  Dr.  Watts  in  Vol.  V.  j*p.  434,-6,  has  given  a  list,  drawn 
Up  about  1720,  (notes  pp.  182.  434.)  of  thirteen  recent  works,  including 
Hearing's,  which  contained  it;  the  first  of  them  being  by  Dr.  Henry  More, 
who  died  in  1687.  Which  of  these  thirteen  works,  or  whether  any  of  them, 
first  suggested  the  idea  to  Dr.  Watts,  does  not  appear. 

t  These  are  contained  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  Leeds  edition  of  his  Works,  pp. 
1—446 ;  but  as  1  have  already  mentioned,  p.  329.  n.  *,  they  are  now  very  little 
read.  The  first  of  them,  entitled  "The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity," 
<was  published  in  1 722 ;  the  last, M  The  Glory  of  Christ  as  God— Man  displayed, 
by  a  Survey  of  the  Visible  Appearances  of  Christ  as  God,  before  his  Incarna- 
tion," in  1 746.  ( See  note  p.  182.)  He  died  Nov.  26.  1748,  aged  74.  The 
notion  of  the  ore-existence  of  the  Redeemer's  human  soul  is  proposed  somewhat 
dubiously  in  the  earliest  of  these  treatises,  (  Prop,  xviii. — Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  68.) 
and  it  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  subsequent  ones.  See  especially  pp.  94, 
96.  169.  162.  174,-6,-8  183.  214.  216.  236,  276,-7.  281.  288,-9. 330. 336. 343— 
346.  349.  384—388.  390.  393. 396. 

X  Fleming's  Christology  is  among  the  works  quoted  in  a  foot-note  in  Lecture 
167*  (  Worts,  Leeds,  1804,  Vol.  V.p.  170.)  bnt  whether  it  was  inserted  there  by 
Doddridge  or  his  editor  is  not  certain.  Probably  it  was  by  himself :  for  he  has 
repeatedly  mentioned  the  work  in  the  notes  to  his  Family  Expositor; 
sometimes,  as  on  John  ▼.  17  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  agreement;  at 
other  rimes,  to  object  to  some  notion  of  Fleming's.  See  the  notes  on  Luke 
ii.ll.  iv.  14.  vi.  16.  ix.  28.  S3.  John  viiL  66.  Yet  even  these  may  show 
the  respect  in  which  the  book  was  then  held. 

The  doctrine  in  question  is  advocated  in  Doddridge's  Lecture  166.  sec.  7, 8, 
and  Led.  166.  Watts  is  quoted  in  sec.  4.  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  foot-notes 
to  both  lectures. 

§  The  opinion  that  this  doctrine  would  abate,  if  not  remove,  some  per- 
plexing difficulties,  is  strongly  expressed  in  Cleeve's  Abr.  pp.  336  —339.  and 
in  Watts's  Works,  Vol  V.  pp.  382.  403—424.  The  more  serious  difficulties 
which  it  creates  are  stated  by  President  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  Miscellaneous 
Observations :  Works,  Leeds,  181 1.     Vol.  viii.  pp.  323—326. 
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*rer  blessed  Trinity."  *    But  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions  it  was  afpejc- 
•nid  by  Dr.  W.,  M  Some  amongst  us,  mistaking  this  matter,  hare  been  D^  J^ 
M  pleased  to  speak  of  those  appearances,  or  transactions  of  the  Son  of 
•  God,  as  being  little  more  than  what  any  angel  or  archangel  might 
*stae  been  capable  of  sustaining.     They  call  it  personating  God, 
M  acting  in  his  name,  and  speaking  his  words.    And  thus  they  under- 
M  stand  that  our  Lord  was  before,  his  incarnation,  in  the  form  of  God, 
"being  God's  Legate,  Vicegerent,  or  Representative."  f    Waterland  pro- 
Osedo  to  show  that  those  ancient  writer  ascribed  to  the  Person  ap- 
pearing, full  divinity ;  but  abstains  from  expressing  any  conviction  of 
hie  own  that  they  were  right  in  saying  those  Dr.  Waterland' s 

appearances  were  made  by  the  Son ;  and  in  hesitation. 

a  passage  copied  below  he  seems  to  avow  his  own  complete  uncertainty 
on  that  question.  J  The  way  in  which  his  Arian  contemporaries 
tfeated  those  divine  manifestations,  tended  apparently  to  cherish  that 
uncertainty. 

Another  partial  maintainor  in  the  last  century,  and  also  a  corrupter 
of  the  truth  concerning  the  Lord's  pre-incarnatc  manifestations,  was 

Scriptural  Christology  of  Irenrcus;  and  confirms  remarks  made  in  the  Appeal, 
pp.  172,  174.  and  in  the  present  Essay,  pp.  666 — 657.  <fcc. 

*  Clarke's  "Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  (1719)  No.  697.  John 
Zii.  41.  pp.  93—97.  No.  616.  Acts  vii.  30—32.  pp.  105—109.  dec.  dec. 
Waterland's  "  Defence  of  Queries,"  Qu.  ii.  pp.  37—39.  Qu.  xviii.  p.  272. 
Both  these  passages  are  copied  in  Appendix  C.  to  the  Appeal,  pp.  170,-1. 

t  Dr.  Waterland's  "  Eight  Sermons  preached — upon  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  Lady  Moyer,"  1720.  Ser.  v.  pp.  167,  158.  That  Dr.  Clarke 
was  included  (though  not  named )  by  Dr.  W.  in  his  phrase  "Some  amongst 
us,"  appears  from  the  similarity  of  Dr.  C.'s  expressions  in  his  "Scripture 
Doctrine,"  No.  369.  p.  45.   No.  597.  pp.  94,  96.   No.  616.  pp.  105,-6.   dec.  Ac. 

I  The  passage  is  in  one  of  the  "  Eight  Sermons,"  quoted  in  the  last  note; 
8erm.  vi.  "  Christ's  Divinity  proved  from  his  Titles."  For  this  purpose  he 
quotes  Tit.  ii.  13,  and  after  more  than  a  page  of  comment,  proceeds  in  pp. 
916,-6  as  follows.  "  Against  this  Construction  of  the  Text,  it  is  objected  that 
"the  Title  of  great  God  is,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  Character  of 
•*  the  Father :  which,  if  true,  does  not  prove  that  it  may  not,  in  this  place,  be 
«*  the  Character  of  the  Son  too.  But  tne  Fact  is  very  uncertain  ana  may  as 
-** easily  be  denied  as  asserted.  As  to  the  Texts  of  the  Old  Testament; 
u  since  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  whether  they  are  meant  of  God  the 
M  Father,  or  Son,  or  Both,  or  of  the  whole  Trinity,  no  certain  Argument  can 
**  be  drawn  from  Them.  The  God  of  Israel  is  the  great  God  There  spoken 
"of:  and  it  is  begging  the  Question  to  interpret  the  Passages  of  the  Father 
44  only."  Many  other  expressions  might  be  quoted,  which  briefly  intimate  his 
doubt;  as  the  word  *  supposed*  in  p.  167,  nine  lines  above  the  words,  "Some 
amongst  us,"  copied  above. 
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35    its  short  and  variously  curled  hairs,  and  its  aspiring  horns,  was  fancied  appin- 
z     a  resemblance  to  flickering  and  ascending  flame,  whence  he  says  ii  D^_  ; 
s      was  an  Egyptian  hieroglyph  foxfire*  in  that  of  the  /ton,  with  its 
i     beamy  eyes,  was  a  hieroglyph  for  light, \  and  in  that  of  the  eagle, 
which  soars  to  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere  was  the  emblem 
r      for  wind,  or  "  spirit.  J    These  three  animal  countenances  represented  the 
-three  natural  agents ;  which,  again,  represented  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ! !  §    In  the  cherubim  there  was  a  fourth  face,  of  a  man, 
joined  to  that  of  the  lion,  ||  which  according  to  Hutchinson  represented 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son.  II    These  notions  it  is  not  necessary  here 
either  to  characterize  or  refute. 

Inasmuch  as  light  was  Hutchinson's  emblem  of  the  Second 
Person,  ••  it  might  appear  probable  that  the  Radiance  in  the  oracle 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  would  be  considered  by  him  a  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  Son, ft  and  much  Its  relation  to  the 
that  is  pleaded  for  in  this  Essay  admitted  penteevstnl  system* 
at  once.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  cherubim  upon  the  mercy -seat  he 
thought  were  made  according  to  the  pattern  in  Ezekiel,  and  were 
understood  at  the  time  to  be  emblems  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarna- 
tion ;  by  which  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  Son,  in  the  Oracular 
Presence,  appears  to  be  impaired ;  and  also  that  local  manifestation 
was  well  nigh  superseded  by  his  making  the  visible  heavens  the  em- 
r    blem  of  the  Sacred  Three.    Whether  he  had  ever  formed  the  idea  of 

i 

a  celestial  temple  or  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  or  of  a  double  presence 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  the  works  consulted  in  writing  this  account  do 
not  indicate. 

Though  Hutchinson  appears  not  to  have  attributed  much  im- 
portance to  the  Lord's  visible  manifestations  of  himself  to  the 
patriarchs ;  yet  those  in  human  form,  or  radiant  in  light,  he  would 

*  1).  Forbes,  pp.  148.  307.     Part  hurst,  j>.  343.  c.  1. 

f  D.  Forbes,;?.  J 49.     Pa~khri.it, p.  343.  c.  1. 

X  D.  Forbes,  p.  149.    Parkhurst,  p.  343.  c.  1. 

§  Gen.  Biog.  v.  338.  c.  2.     D.  Forbes,  pp.  161,-2. 178,-9. 336.     Parkhurst, 
under  SheM,  xi.  p.  744.  c.  2. 

||  Ezek.  i.  10.    x.  14.     D.  Forbes,  p.  146.  %  D.  Forbes,  p.  163. 

**  D.  Forbes,  pp.  161,-2.  166.     Parkhurst,  p.  342.  c.  2. 

ft  His  mode  of  alluding  to  the  Oracular  Presence  may  be  learned  from 
D.  Forbes,  pp.  37.  40.  42,-3.  117.  178,-9. 
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afpen-  pcrienccd,  and  in  the  Tcry  year  before  the  most  remarkable  renewal 
dix  E.  0f  tnat  extraordinary  and  gracious  visitation.  *  The  divine  approval 
of  the  course  of  pastoral  instruction  he  had  pursued,  seems  to  be 
solemnly  declared  in  that  significant  iact. 

As  there  are  many  thingB  proper  to  be  stated  or  canvassed  in  a 
history  designed  for  private  reading,  which  are  not  so  proper  to  be 
addressed  to  a  publick  congregation,  Edwards  very  probably  omitted 
in  writing  his  sermons,  much  that  he  would  have  inserted  in  his 
history :  and  he  might,  according  to  his  manner,  deliver  more  than  he 
had  written,  f  Any  judgment  formed  of  the  book  can  only  partially 
affect  our  estimation  of  its  author,  or  of  its  editors,  who  could  not  add 
what  they  did  not  find  in  his  manuscripts. 

A  sentence  copied  I  from  Edwards's  work,  has  already  informed 
the  reader  that  he  ascribed  the  visible  manifestations  of  the  Deity  to 
the  Divine  Son ;  and  the  context  shows  that  he  extended  this  ascrip- 
tion to  the  general  course  of  the  Almighty's  government  of  the  ancient 
world.  §  Vet  in  that  sentence,  his  words — '  ordinarily,  if  not  «f»nr- 
sally?  indicate  a  degree  of  doubt ;  and  in  the  interpretation  of  Daniel's 
vision  of  the  "  Ancient  of  days,"  and  "  Son  of  man,"  he  seems  to 
ogTec  with  the  general  host  of  authors,  ||  not  with  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith 
and  the  two  who  anticipated  his  important  comment.  In  the  course 
of  the  work,  but  often  in  a  very  brief  and  incidental  manner,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  visible  manifestations  arc  ascribed  to  Christ ; 
yet  the  continuity  of  each  series  is  not  traced,  nor  their  interruption  in 
Samuel's  time,  nor  their  renewal  in  the  Temple.  U  Their  use  as 
safeguards  against  atheism  and  idolatry  is  scarcely  mentioned :  ** 

•  Life.  Vol.  I.  p.  63.  /.  35.  f  Life.  p.  60.  //.  26— 33. 

t  p.  663.     Vol.  V.  p.  24.  //.  17—25.     T.  S.  p.  22.  /.  2>>,  Ac 

§  Vol.  V.  p.  24.  II.  4—17.  26—42.     T.  S.  //.  10—27,  <fcc. 

|j  I  say  scans,  for  it  may  bear  a  doubt.    The  places  are  Vol.  II.  Pit.  44$ — 
460.     V.  266.  /.  38. 


of  the  Divine  Son  is  given  in  Miscellaneous  Observations,  Part  iii,    CuHcrrnimj 
the  Deity  of  Christ.     Sec.  37,  38.     Works,  VI11.  319,  311. 

There  is  one  passage  in  which  the  use  of  certain  of  them  appears  to  he 
intimated ;  V.  71.  Ik  13—27.   T.  S.  93.  /.  29— 9J.  5.  but  in  the  tvrv  next  lioef 
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they  appear  only  as  intimations  of  His  future  incarnation.  *    The  call  appen- 

of  Abram  from  a  region  darkened  by  superstition,  t  the  ignorance  and  D,x 

corruption  of  mankind  during  the  whole  progress  of  revelation,  J  and 

the  proneness  of  the  Israelites  to  relapse  into  idolatry  are  well  stated :  § 

but  the  wisdom  of  the  antidote  supplied  by  those  manifestations,  as 

pointed  out  by  Tenison  and  Scott,  if  is  not  noticed  in  this  treatise  by 

Edwards ;  which  however  excels  theirs  in  frequent  intimations  of  the 

progress  of  divine  knowledge,  advancing  gradually  from  the  moonlight 

of  the  levitical  economy  to  the  early  dawn,  brightening  in  the  later 

prophets,  until  at  last  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  sun  arose  for 

the  illumination  of  mankind.  1T    Yet  even  of  that  great  event  itself, 

two  of  the  most  important  uses  are  not  mentioned;  its  being  the 

conclusive  evidence  that  Jesus  was  a  true  prophet,  and  also  that  he 

was  the  Son  of  God.**    In  short  all  the  topicks  mentioned  in  pp. 

743,-4,  as  omitted  by  Scott,  (except  one  already  named  and  another 

to  be  stated  immediately)  are  equally  absent  from  this  valuable  work 

published  from  the  papers  of  Edwards. 

Though  many  of  the  visible  divine  manifestations  are,  in  brief 
expressions  unaccompanied  by  argumentative  proof,  ascribed  to 
a  Christ,  fi" — reminding  his  reader  of  the  principle  he  had  laid  down 

they  are  ascribed  to  'some  angel.9     These  seem  to  be  the  manifestations 
mentioned  in  this  Essay,  pp.  261,-2. 

•  V.  56,  H.  11—28.  p.  72,  //.  13,  31,  37.  p.  73,  //.  10,  17.  T.  S.  71,  W. 
1—22.  95,  //.  5,  27,  35.  p.  96,  U.  20,  26. 

t  V.  43,  U.  16—  38.p.  44,  /.  16—46.  21.  T.  S.  51,  /.  18—52,  21. p.  53.  I. 
11—66.4. 

X  V.  58, 1.  30-p.  60,  L  25.  T.  S.  74, 15—77,  12.  V.  130,  L  18—131,20. 
T.  S.  178,24—181,21. 

§  V.  71.  //.  18— 21.  p.  95,  /.  22,  to  p.  96,  25.   T.  S.  95,  22—96,  7. 

||  pp.  739.  744. 

IT  The  following  references  mark  the  commencement  of  passages  of  this 
kind.  V.  27,  I.  39.p.  51,  /.  34.  54,  88.  75.  39.  175,  16.  179.  22.  189,  35.  194. 
16.  244.  25.  T.  S.  28,  /.  18.  64, 17.  69,  10.  100,  8.  239, 12.  244,  21.  258,  8. 
266,  10.— 

••  These  are  mentioned  in  this  Essay,  p*  522.  The  part  where  Edwards 
might  hare  mentioned  them  is  V.  pp.  188—190.    T.  S.  256—261. 

ft  p.  26,  /.  10.  p.  60,  32.— «  Jacob  wrestled  with  Christ"— 57,32.  "  Christ 
went  before  them  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire."  57.  36.  "  Christ  overthrew 
them"  [  the  Egyptians]  "in  the  Red  Sea."    57.  43.     u  Thus  Christ,  the  angel 

of  God's  presence redeemed  his  people."— 62.  41.    "  Christ  wrote  the 

ten  commandments"— 72,  //.  21,  30.  32,  37 ;  44.     "So  Christ  appeared to 

Joanna"— 73.  9.   u  And  so  he  appeared  to  Gideon"—  uand  ho  also  to  Manoah" 
— /.  16.    "Thus  Christ  appeared,  time  after  time,"— p.  93.  /.  10#.    "This" 
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appen-  in  a  former  page,* — the  usual  method  of  stating  the  divine  proceed- 
dix  J2.  fags  toward  Israel  and  the  ancient  world,  as  conducted  by  "God," 
with  a  mention  in  many  places  t  of  "Christ,"  as  a  distinct  Person, 
the  future  incarnate  Redeemer,  might  easily  lead  a  reader  to  ascribe 
all  to  the  First  Person ;  thus  producing  a  defective  view,  in  one  respect 
similar,  in  another  opposite  to  the  deficiency  in  Scott,  who  seems  to 
ascribe  the  whole  series  to  the  Second.  X  Or  the  reader  might  be  led  to 
refer  all  the  manifestations  to  the  One  Deity, irrespectively  of  personal 
distinctions :  and  by  Edwards's  repeated  but  unsupported  mention  of 
the  Person  manifested  or  acting  as  "  Christ,"  he  might,  if  not  disposed 
to  take  every  thing  on  trust,  be  led  to  doubt  whether  there  was  any 
solid  reason  for  ascribing  even  the  visible  manifestations  to  the  Son  of 
God.  So  that  this  work  of  Edwards,  comprehensive  and  evangelical 
as  it  is,  may  have  been  a  positive  obstruction  to  the  reception  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  views.  Such,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  is  known  to  haft 
been  the  effect  of  its  perusal. 

But  where  the  mind  is  fortified  by  the  appropriate  evidence  of 
pentecostal  truths,  the  work  may  be  studied  with  great  benefit :  for  it 
sheds  a  striking  light  on  many  ancient  facts,  cherishes  throughout  the 
most  profound  reverence  for  the  grandeur  of  the  Divine  proceedings, 
and  presents  a  noble  commencement,  §  made  in  a  season  of  Heaven's 

[the  Temple]  "was  the  house  where  Christ  dwelt,  till  he  came  to  dwell  in 
human  nature."  This  is  too  broadly  expressed;  and  Edwards  afterward 
mentions  the  absence  of  the  Shekinah  from  the  Second  Temple.  V.  112.  /.  32. 
T.  S.  152,  21.  The  sentence  is  wholly  omitted  in  T.  S.  126,  11.  and  in  a 
former  quotation,  marked  with  an  asterisk,  this  edition  has,  j>.  89.  /.  30,  "(2nd 
wrote,"  instead  of  u Christ  wrote."  In  Dan.  Hi.  26,  Edwards  distinctly  recog- 
nises Christ,  V.  117*  I.  28.  T.  S.  160.  4.  As  also  in  manifestations  to  prophets, 
and  probably  other  instances,  to  which  I  have  not  presem«d  any  reference. 

•  V.  26.  U.  14—26.     T.  S.  22.  IL  24—36.  copied  here/;.  663.  n.  J. 

t  These  are  so  numerous,  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  refer  to  them 
all.  The  following  are  tpecimem.  V.  70.  /.  9.  96.  //.  13—21.  98,  //.  31,  32. 
160.  II.  21,  23,  26.  171,  43.  172,  1,  6,  11,  14.  T.  S.-I28.  //.  21—28. 
133,  9.    220,  tt.  28,  31,  34.     236,  14—23. 

J  p.  744. 

§  This  word  is  to  be  understood  as  implying,  not  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  ever  been  attempted  before,  but  that  Edwards's  volume  is  only  a  com- 
mencement, and  that  the  design  still  remains  unaccomplished. 

Lord  Barrington,  in  closing  the  preface  to  his  "  Miscellanea  Sacra," published 
in  1725,  had  strongly  expressed  his  desire  of  some  such  work,  in  the  following 
instructive  passage.  "  I  could  wish  with  all  my  heart,  that  some  able  pen 
**  would  state  the  several  periods  previous  to  that  of  Jesus."  He  then  mentions 
fourteen  distinct  periods,  which  are  so  marked  out  as  to  show  that  his  lordship 
had  no  regard  to  the  four  distinct  series  of  the  Divine  Son's  manifestationi 
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-tichest  fcronrs  poured  forth  on  men,*  of  a  process,  in  which  many  afmk- 
wmindasnost  shortly  be  engaged,— the  reducing  of  theology  fcom  the  ^^ 

•  setaokatibk  to  the  historical;  that  is,  the  Scripimd arrangement  t 

Some  other  works  of  the  eighteenth  century  deserve  a  ••lighter 

«  notice.— -Dr.  Samuel  8huokibrd,  in  Mr u  Sacred  and  Profane  History 

of  the  World  Connected,"  ptfttfshed  1737—         **>.  Smmtf 

17W,  t    acknowledges  distinctly,  but  briefly,  ShnckfaiL 

end  without  an^-oarelul  proof;  that  the  celestial  pataonage  who 

-appeared  in  human  form  to  the  Patriarchs  was  the  Sou -of  £od|| 

traced  in fids  Essay:, and proceeds.    « light  brotostffliaore  iase  the  World 
"in  most  of  these  Period*    And  Ism  satisfied  the  tnm  Way  to  ^  a  thorou^ 

-  »  Understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  wonM  be»  to  make  Oneself  waster*  of  each 
«* of  these  Periods,  as  they  are  daserib'd  and  dkaTD^rdsh'd  in  the  Bible;  andns 

-  "they  stand  in  Order  of  Time.  The  former  of  these  preparing  always  for  the 
*  latter:  And  the  latter  stQl  referring  to  the  former.  80  thatwo  must  critic* 
¥aHy  naderstand  eaeh  of  these,  before  we  can  have  the  whole  Compass  of  that 

•  "Knowledge,- which  the  Bible  is  design'd  to  giro  us.  I  am  eeiiaWe  this  is  a 
-«*  Work,  that  will  require  a  great  deaf  of  Time,  Care,  and  Ability ;  but  the 
^#ery  Outlines  of  snob  a  Design  wenld.be  of  great  Use  and  Serriee."    p.  xxx. 

From  the  aeoonnt  gfeen-of  Lord  B.  in  Dr.  Aikin's  u  General  Biography," 

fit  appears  that  in  the  same  year  ( 1796)  be  published  u  An  Essay  on  the  serosal 

-m Dispensations  of  God  to  Mankind,  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie  in  the 

"Bible."   8vo>    Thiaworh  I  hare  not  seen;  and  know  not  whether  Edwards 

-  was  acquainted  with  it 

•  8ee  the  "History  and  Character  of  American  Revivals  of  Religion.  By 
-»the  Rev.  Calvm  Cotton,  of  America.    London.  1833."  /y>.  47-^50.   Edwards's 

own  "Narrative,"  Vol.  III. jap.  6—71,  and  "Thoughts  on  the  Revival,"  Vol. 

VI^ep.5— 335;  also  the  Memoirs  of  Whitfield,  the  Wesleys,  Senna,  Countess 
-of  Huntingdon,  and  others  of  that  age. 

t  The  hope  that  many  devont  students  will  shortly  be  thns  employed}  is 
grounded  on  considerations  glanced  at  mpp.  647, 649 ;  and  it  is  strengthened 
ft by  the  demand  of  *  on  historical  theology*  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  in 
faraons  Bampton  Lectures.    LecU  ii.  pp.  89, 90. 

t  The  date  of  the  Preface  in  each  volume,is  1. 1727.  11.1720.  111.1780. 
IV.  1768.  The  work  appears  from  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preface  in  Vol. 
III,  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  some  continental  scholar,  and  to  have 
been  translated  into  German.  The  references  in  the  following  notes,  are  so 
Hh»  fourth  edition,  London,  1806,  published  by  W.  Baynes. 


§  ThesnMeetisn^mtrodnesdinrol.1.  pp.  263,-3,  in  thece  words:— 
44  as  many  of  the  fathers  rightly  conjecture,  die  divine  person,  who-was  often 
•«een  by  Abraham,  when  God  was  said  to  appear  to  him,  was  our -blessed 
-Saviour."— In  a  foot-note  appended  to  the  word  conjecture,  Dr.  S.  refers  to 
Eusebios,  Justin  M.,  Ireneus,  Tertullian,  and  Bp.  Bull's  Defence  of  the 
Kieene  Faith. 

The  subject  is  resumed,  and  the  place  referred  to,  in  VoL  II.  pp.  109, 110. 
466,-6.  Vol.  III.  100—106.  480.  There  are  other  places  where  divine 
manifestations  are  mentioned,  without  any  reference  to  the  question,  By  what 
ttvine  Person  they  were  made.    II.  387.  (361)437. 605, 607. 6Q9.    111.199. 
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a?pik-  bat  this  acknowledgment  is  accompanied  with  several  mistakes;* 
J2LS  and  occurring  in  short  passages  surrounded  by  *  confused  mass  of 
'  ancient  heathen  literature,  in  which  few  except  the  stndents  of 
classical  antiquity  can  feel  any  interest,  it  was  not  likely  to  promote 
the  currency  of  the  great  principle,  by  this  author  «o  tU  supported,  f 
All  the  manifestations  in  which  the  human  form  was  not  employed, 
he  leaves  without  any  ascription  of  them  to  the  Second  Person. 

The  learned  and  able  James  Peine,  minister  of  a  ptotestant  dts» 
tenting  congregation  at  Exeter,  and  the  introducer  of  ariajrfam  among 
the  nonconformists,  t  acknowledged  in  words  already  copied,  §  that 

Rev.  Jama  Peine.  the  principle  had  been  Tery  generally 

held;  but  he  attempted  iU  refutation.  ||  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner  wrote 
in  1730,  and  published  in  1759,  «  A  Letter  concerning  the  Question, 
whether  the  Logos  supplied  the  place  of  a  human  aool,  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ*  f    After  many  weighty  reasons  for  maintaining  me 


n  •*< 


Ml.  337. 238. 366. 378. 385.    All  these  m  ToL  HI  relate  to  the 
manifested  in  connexion  with  the  Moaafek  Tabernacle:  but  mere  is  net  a 
word  to  intimate  that  the  Son  wai  the  Person  inhabiting  fhs£str*etore,andis 
the  account  of  Balaam,  III.  889,  840.  Dr.  8.  speaks  of  "an  angel,' 
angel,"  naming  u  Gqp  "  in  clear  distinction,  and  nerer  mrtmaring  She  " 
of  the  Divine  Angel. 

9  Two  of  these  have  been  noticed  already,  pp.  237.  «.  *•  349.  a.  T. 
Time  would  be  ill  spent  in  the  selection  of  more.  Bp.  Warburtoo  was  too 
severe  when  he  wrote  of  Dr.  S. — "  whose  Conmeiions,  by  what  we  hare  seen. 
"  appear  to  he  little  better  than  a  chain  of  erroars."  Divine  JLegation,  Bed  fr. 
Sec.  6.  Works,  London,  181 1.  Vol.  TV.  p.  (  384,-5.)  889.  Many  fahuhle 
hints  for  inquiry  may  be  found  in  them.  And  Warburtan  himself  acrnewledges 
his  merit,  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  488. 

f  Of  the  multifarious  mass  of  materials  found  in  his  four  Tolnmet,  die 
reader  may  gain  a  tolerable  idea  by  looking  through  the  Index  at  the  end  of 
eaeh. 

One  particular  may  he  worth  mentioning,  fn  n.  ||.  pp.  684,-5,  I  have 
stated  that  the  u  light  which  conducted  Thrasybulus"  I  had  not  (band  men- 
tioned in  any  history.  Shuckford  makes  the  same  acknowledgment  more 
strongly,  in  Vol.  III.  p.  880. 

t  General  Biography.  1813.  Art.  Pbibce.  History  of  Dissenters,  1810. 
Vol.  m.  pp.  214— 225.    228—238. 

§  p.  756.  n.  ♦. 

||  Considerations  which  appear  to  the  writer  sufficient  answers  to  most  ef 
Mr.  P.  '8  objections,  hare  been  given  in  pp.  586 — 592.  The  rest  do  not  present 
any  serious  difficulty. 

T  In  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  in  ten  folumes,  8vo,  London.  1835,  this  Letter 
and  its  two  Postscripts  published  at  the  same  time  are  in  VoL  x.  pp.  73 — 185. 
The  dates  are  on  pp.  73.  76. 169.    To  the  perusal  of  this  Letter  is  ascribed  tat 
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negative,  and  some  heretical  glosses  on  various  texts,  he  mentions  and  appin* 
discards  the  opinion  "that  Christ,  or  the  Son,  appeared  to  the  patri-  *^  J^ 
**archs,  and  was  oftentimes  sent  upon  messages  to  men  by  the 
"  Supreme  Being,  before  the  times  of  the  gospel. "  *    He  ascribes  the 
acknowledged  belief  of  this  by  the  early  fathers,  to  their  Platonick 
prepossessions.  \ 

Among  the  Seceders  from  the  national  establishment  in  Scotland,  % 
«nd  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  England,  §  the  attribution  of 
the  visible  manifestations  to  the  Son  of  God  had  distinguished  advo- 
cates: and  the  hymns  still  in  use  among  the  Wedtyan 
latter  body  may  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  that  Methodists* 
and  some  closely  related  truths,  had  not  among  them,  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  progress,  a  very  wide  diffusion  and  powerful  influence.il 

conversion  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  to  Socinianism.  Qe*.  Biog.  VoL  viik 
p.  345. 

By  a  quotation  from  Whiston  in  Lardner's  preface,  (p.  74.)  it  appears  that 
the  former  held  the  notion  which  the  latter  rentes,  so  early  as  1709.  Itmnst 
be  distinguished  from  that  held  by  Fleming,  Watts,  and  Doddridge,  pp.  169, 
760. 

•  Works,  Vol.  X.  bottom  of  p.  85.  f  Works,  X.  86. 103. 

J  See  the  a  Select  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  VoL  L  Doc- 
trinal Sermons.  Edinburgh  and  London.  1848."  On  Ezod.  zx.  2, 3.  pp. 
248,  260.  Some  other  sermons  of  this  excellent  man,  particularly  one  or  more 
on  passages  of  Ezbkiel,  contain  similar  statements. 

It  mast  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  great  principle  was  allowed  to 
have  all  its  fall  and  legitimate  influence  in  his  theology.  Like  his  contem- 
poraries, he  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  old  scholastick  views. 

§  See  the  "Six  Letters  on  the  Spiritual  Manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God," 
by  the  Revd.  John  Fletcher,  Vicar  of  Madeley,  supposed  to  hare  been  written 
before  the  year  1770,  particularly  thejiflh  of  them:  also  soma  paragraphs  of 
a  letter  by  Mr.  Charles  Perronet,  inserted  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  "Arminian  Magazine,"  for  1779,  and  reprinted  in  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Magazine  for  August,  1849,  under  the  title, "  Spiritual  Communion 
with  the  Tri-une  God;"  especially  that  beginning  "It  is  undeniable"  — 

p.  809,  and  "  The  manifestations  to  the  Patriarchs1' p.  811. Yet  Mr. 

Fletcher's  notions  (stated  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  his  "Portrait  of  St. 
Paul,")  concerning  the  dispensation  of  the  Father,  before  the  Incarnation,  of 
the  Sou,  before  the  Ascension,  and  since,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,— especially  the 
assertion  "Judaism  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  dispensation  of 
the  Father,"— <  Work,  1884.  VoL  H  p.  786.)  prove  how  faintly  or  confusedly 
he  held  the  truth  of  the  Redeemer's  ancient  manifestations.  The  present  Bp. 
of  Norwich  ( Dr.  Hinds)  has  expressed  some  similar  ideas,  in  his  "Three 
Temples."    Lightfbot  had  done  the  same  before.    See  the  notes  on  p.  752. 

The  successes  of  the  evangelical  labours  of  the  Methodists  are  among  the 
"  recent  facts'1  alluded  to  in  the  last  line  of  the  note  in  p.  634. 

||  Observe  especially  how  large  a  portion  of  their  hymn-book  is  addressed 
distinctly  to  the  Son  of  God.    I  doubt  whether  the  proportion  be  so  large  in 
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i^piK-  And  if  this  receive  an  affirmative  answer,  another  inquiry  may  be  pr* 
nix  E.  po^a,  which  future  revivals  nay  help  to  decide;  namely,  whether 
v^rw  this  ^t  was  not  one  considerable  oanse  of  the  early  increase  and 
prosperity  of  the  Methodist  connexions?  It  ia  the  oflaoe  of  the  Dmne 
Spirit  to  testify  of  Christ:  this  He  d^d  in  tl^  crigmei  fmWieation  of 
Christanity,  by  shewing  the  bearing  of  the  Old  Testament  on  tht 
recent  history  of  Jesus.    The  great  revival  of  the  last  oentnry,  what- 
ever human  imperfections  attended  its  coarse,  was  the  work  of  the 
same  Spirit    And  as  in  the  former  instance  He  wats  not  given  ml 
those  troths  were  generally  accessible  j  so  in  the  recent  inrtanoa,  He 
might  not  have  operated  so  powerfully,  if  a  considerable  portion  of 
Pentecostal  truth  had  not  been  current*    The  ftmmt  views  of  the 
Wcslepm  Methodists,  so  far  as  they  may  be  known  horn  the  writings 
of  Watson,  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  t 

In  another  body  of  Christians,  the  oldest  of  the  pToteatant  comma* 
nidesof  Enrope,!  and  which  has  led  the  way  hitlieawodcniovaiigalf 


even  the  hymn-book  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  any  other  exeat  la  the 
Wesleyen  Collection  (exclusive  of  the  Supplement,  1880)  I  appiwhwad  law 
number  of  linei  addressed  to  the  Son  of  God,  is  greater  than  of  those  addressed 
to  the  Divine  Father.  Christ,  a*  an  Object  if  Unci  worsfttp,  was  fwwetfaDv 
present  with  the  early  Methodists. 
Also  observe  seen  expressions  as 

"J  ait,  Jehovah,  is  my  Lord," 
and  the  whole  of  the  hymn,  No.  197.  and  the  following,  in  hymn  38*.  st  3. 

"Jean,  let  my  nature  feel, 

44 Thou  art  God  unchangeable: 

**  Jah,  Jehovah,  great  I  AM, 

44  Speak  into  my  soul  thy  Name. 
Compare  h,  966.  st  1. 

A  special  regard  to  the  manifestations  appears  in  hymns  140,  141,  349. 
Yet  in  other  places,  the  expressions  agree  more  with  the  scholastics:  than  the 
pentecestal  views,  as  m  hymns  388, 284, 878.  sf.  7. 

•  The  connexion  between  certain  truths,  and  the  errosion  of  die  Divine 
Spirit  is  shown  in  John  vn\  87 — St.  on  which  passage  same  remarks  were 
offered  in  j>.  084,  and  ft.  (•  See  also  p.  647*  *-  *•  Persons  who  have  a  good 
acquaintance  with  the  memoirs,  diaries,  letters,  and  sermons  of  the  early 
Methodists,  will  have  an  advantage  beyond  others  for  answering  the  above 

Sueries. — ft  is  to  facts  of  which  such  documents  may  possibly  contain  evidence, 
tat  reference  was  made  in  the  last  words  on  p.  084. 

t  For  one  very  pleasing  indication  of  their  present  views,  I  may  refer  here 
to  the  Revd\  Dr.  Hannah's  Sermon  on  Gen.  xxxdi  84—80,  contained  in  the 
Wedeyan  Methodist  Magazine  for  1839.  especially  pp.  14 — 10,  This  sermon, 
howerer,  contains  not  any  reference  to  the  Oracular  Presence. 

t  Originally  formed  in  1467.  Their  first  bishops  were  ordained  by  Stephen, 
last  bishop  of  the  Austrian  WaMenses,  in  1467  or  1408,  and  their  orders, 
notwithstanding  the  suppression  of  this  church  during  a  great  part  of  the 
seventeenth    century    were    regularly    continued,  and   acknowledged  by 

<»3> 


CBl  missions,*  the  Unites  Fratrum,  or  United  Brethren,  frequently  *pfk*> 
Ns*UledMoravisj>s,tbetrii<hco^  Dlx  &* 

1  Jbstations  has*  ever  been  wy  generally,  if  not  universally  hekLf 

Hua  doubUeas  contribnted  to  ita  cttrrcncy  among  tbe  Wealeyans,  and 

other  methodists* 


In  1776,  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  a  man  of  genfas  and  learning, 
and  minister  of  a  Baptist  Congregation  at  Cambridge, (  published  UA> 
Hem  for  the  Divinity  of  oar  Lord  Rnf.  Robert  Robinson. 

Jesus  Christ,  in  r  Pastoral  Letter"' occasioned  by  recent  secessions  of 
clergymen  avowing  the  Sodnian  principles,  from  the  English  estab- 

Abp.  Potter  and  other  Ensbah  prelates  m  lfBt     b*  IVesV* Prs/hce  to 
(Wi  History  of  the  Brethren. 

•  The  nrisrion*  of  die  Units*  Fratrum  began  m  1983.  The  chartered 
societies  in  England  were  older;  bctsiltbegrsatvohiittaJryMisdanary8ocietiQ0 
are  of  much  later  date.  AlMebevond^nndcleofOowper48peeniMHope,M 
published  in  1783,  the  following  fines  allude  to  the  Moravia*  Missions- in* 
Greenland.    Havingmentioned  the  Gospel  as 

*  The  trumpet  of  a  life-rsstoring  day," 


be  proceed! 


"And  stffl  it  spreads.    8so  Germany  sand  forth 

Her  sons  to  poor  it  on  the  tsrtfeest  north: 

FfrU  with  a  seal  peculiar,  ftfcy  deijr 

The  rage  and  rigoar  of  a  polar  sty, 

And  plant  successfully  sweet  Sfaion's  rase 

On  icy  plains,  and  in  eternal 


t  The  principal  doctrinal  treatise  current  among  the  Brethren  uTontitled> 
"An  Exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine  as  tattjAt  in  to  Protestant  Charch  of 
the  United  Brethren,  or  Units*  Fratrum.  Written  in  German,  by  August 
Gottlieb  Spangenberg;  with  a  preface  by  Benjamin  La'  Trobe.  Sad,  edit* 
Bath.  1796."  It  has  already  been  referred  to  m  a.  ••.  pp.  898,-9.  The  doe* 
trine  in  question  appears  in  Sections  38. 86.102.  What  traces  of  it  there  may 
be  in  their  hymns,  I  have  not  crammed. 

If  those  who  have  Spangenberg's  treatise  at  hand,  wul  compare  the  part 
beginning «ec. 68,  •QfJemu  Christ oWr Savitmj  wkh that beginning sec. 99; 
*  Of  Jesus  Christ  the  8on  of  God}  they  wul  find  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
topicks,  and  the  adduction  of  proofs,  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  order 
observed  by  the  Apostles,  and  which  I  have  csQed  the  psftisjociaf  method* 
ff.  664 — 566.  680.  689. 


t  There  is  a  pretty  fall  access*  of  Urn  by  Mr.  Morgan,  m  tto  General 
Biography.  Robinson's  detection  from  Trmievsnl  views  toward  to  doss  of 
life,  warns  us  not  to  trust  for  the  pwacmtion  of  oar  faith  shnprv  to  the 
strength  of  arguments.  The  most  vigorous  mmd  need*  the  hetptneeteonediii 
EPB.iii.16.  It  may  also  thow  the  d^simbleiiesirf  a  fuller  view  of  pente 
truth,  than  Robinson  ever 


{  The  Re?.  Th^ophiluslindsey  and  othfrs,  to  whom  Robinson  r^ 
third  paragraph  of  m*  "Plea,"  and  Cowper  within  two  of  the  close  of  the 
"  Task/7  published  in  1785. 
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TITLES  C 


THK   LORD,  AND    HlS   OfVIMlTT 


'Eh-  lishment.  $     In  this  little  work,  in  which  solid  argument*  are  acta- 

1  ^  mended by  a  lively  style,  the  author  proceeds  just  as  far  as  Dr/SlmA- 

ford ;  *  ascribing  such  appearances  or  iho  Deity   as   were  nude  is 

human  form  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  leaving  the  others  unnoticed,  t 

In  the  last  quarter  of  tho  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Joseph  Prieakj, 
who  had  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a  natural  philosopher,  itu]  Id 
resumed,  at  Birmingham  the  exercise  of  his  profession  as  a  disKEiin; 
Dr.  JoMeph  minister,  published  a  number  of  works  igiros 

Prieitley.  the  current  trinilariandoclriness  to  •hlchmuty 

replies  were  written,  in  some  of  which  considerable  use  was  male-  uf 
the  ancient  manifestations,  as  proofs  of  the  Redeemer's  dirinitj. 
Among  these,  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Jamieson,  D.D.,  of  Forfar,  pub- 
lished in  17114,  might  deserve  distinct  notice,  1  if  it  were  not  lime  to 
conclude  this  review  of  a  century  fruitful  in  evil  and  in  good;  at  the 

•  p.  769.  770.  The  same  limit  has  appeared  to  bound  the  views  of  alaum  ill 
who  have  though  t  of  the  subject,  with  whom  the  writer  has  convened.  B;  J 
much  greater  number  it  seems  to  be  entirely  neglected. 

t  I  quote  from  the  edition  printed  at  Swansea,  1818,  where  the  Puwnl 
Letter  occupies  147 pages,  and  the  Postscript  from  p.  U9  to  178.  N'ehstr 
the  Ark,  nor  the  Oracular  Presence,  is  ever  mentioned  in  it.  The  man 
ancient  nod  human-like  appearances  of  the  Deity  are  noticed  in  pp.  61 .  fs  O. 
11(1.  170  to  172.  There  are  also  ia  pp.61. 160, eaprewions which indmsB 
Robinson's  agreement  with  the  iaterpretabons  of  Dai*,  vii.9,  and  Micas  r.S, 
gives  in  this  Essay,  pp.  311,  492.  n.  t.  648,-°- 

t  The  title  is,  "A  Vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  of  tfc* 
Primitive  Faith  concerning  the  Deity  of  Christ:  in  reply  to  Dr.  Priestley'* 
History  of  Early  Opinions,  dfce.  In  two  volumes.  By  John  Jamie*™,  DJJ. 
F.A.S.S.,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Forfar.     Edinburgh,  1794."     The  first  seven 
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(lose  of  which  the  cause  of  evangelical  troth  was  in  a  far  more  hopeful  appen- 
Mmdition  than  at  its  commencement ;  though  on  the  whole,  little  pro-  D^  J^ 
peas  had  heen  made  in  the  recovery  of  Pentecostal  news  of  Divine 
dfeatations.* 


Among  the  ministers  and  authors  employed  at  the  commencement 
pf  the  current  century  in  defending  and  propagating  the  true  Gospel, 

He  has  not  made,  I  believe,  any  mention  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  or  of 
Ehe  Oracular  Presence,  in  these  volume* :  unless  it  be  supposed  that  he  thought 
rf  the  latter  when  he  wrote  in  VoL  I.  p.  278.  M  The  whole  administration  of 
the  Church,  from  the  fall  till  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  was  committed 
to  mis  AngeL"  Several  other  topicks  treated  in  this  Essay,  are  unnoticed  by 
Jamieson:  and  the  controversial  character  of  his  work  has  an  effect  which 
will  be  noticed  in  a  following  page,  as  exemplified  in  Dwight  and  Watson. 

In  Jamieson'a  chapter  (£.  ii.  c.  5.  Vol.  I.  pp.  218—224.)  "Of  our  Saviour's 
Doctrine  and  Conduct  with  respect  to  his  Divinity,"  beside  other  omissions, 
there  is  no  mention  of  that  graooal  process  which  is  affirmed  above  in  p.  519, 
and  traced  in  Seee.  v.  xiL  pp.  228—236.  490—020.  Also  of  the  apostles' 
psedagogial  order  of  instruction,  he  had  evidently  bo  suspicion;  though  the 
principle  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  Vol  I.  p.  295.  The  passage  may  be 
compared  with  that  quoted  from  Novatian,  in  Appendix  C  to  the  Appeal,  pp. 
166V-7. 

•  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  quit  these  "brief  hints"  (as  T  have  called 
them  in  anticipation,  in  p.  720  concerning  the  XVIIIth  century,  without 
remarking  that  the  objections  of  Arians  and  Socinians,  had  an  important  use, 
in  brushing  away  many  of  the  weaker  arguments  and  incongruous  analogies, 
by  which  some  had  attempted  to  defend  or  illustrate  the  Trinity  or  the 


Also  may  be  mentioned  the  "invaluable  work"  (as  Abp.  Magee  styles  it) 
of  Dr.  John  Ellis,  Vicar  of  St  Catherine's,  Dublin,  entitled  "  The  Knowledge 
of  Divine  Things  from  Revelation,  not  from  Reason  or  Nature."  This,  Abp.  M. 
remarks,  "he  may  be  said  to  have  demonstrated."  On  the  atonement, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  272.  The  more  ™»"Vw  are  aware  how  much  of  their  knowledge 
has  come  from  Divine  revelation,  the  more  ready  will  they  be  to  own  the  true 
limits  of  their  reasoning  powers,  and  to  receive  with  the  docility  of  children 
(Matt.  xviiL  3.) whatever  God  ham,  in  his  Book,  condescended  to  teach. 
Bee  pp.  257*  n,  IT.    879. 389. 

Here  it  would  have  been  right  to  mention,  if  it  had  been  much  known  in 
tins  country  daring  the  last  century,  an  admirable  essay  translated  by  Dr.  J.  P. 
Smith,  and  inserted  in  Appendix  ii.  to  his  Scripture  Testimony.  3rd  Edition, 
1837.  Vol.  in.  pp.  393—407.  It  is  there  entitled  "  Considerations  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  human  mmd  acquires  its  knowledge  of  God.  By  George 
Frederick  Seiler,  D  JX"  It  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1 775.  This  essay  is 
quoted  and  its  general  principles  are  inculcated,  in  a  very  able  and  pleating 
manner,  in  a  paper  in  the  first  number  of  Dr.  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  (Jan.  1848)  "On  the  Philosophy  of  Anthropomorphism:  By  the 
Revd.  Joshua  Frederick  Denham,  M.A.  F.R.S. 

A  person  who  hss  imbibed  the  principles  of  those  essays,  has  an  excellent 
preparation,  as  to  intellect,  for  pursuing  the  researches  sketched  in  the  present 
work.  It  was  very  much  through  want  of  attending  to  those  principles,  that 
More,  Fleming,  Clarke,  Watts,  and  Doddridge,  ran  after  the  igni*  fattnu  of  a 
created  Logos.  Attention  to  them  may  effectually  prevent  die  revival  of  it 
now. 

(W») 


TI9  mm  op  m  lord*  awo  HnDimrm 


**»*-  nmMhaieaaqnii*4agiea4nre¥a^ 

tDiL^  Scott,  Rector  of  AstottSandfbrd,  and  Andrew  Fuller,  Baptist  WbaS*m 
Thowmt  Seott  -at  Kettering.  The  news  of  both  these  anfhon 
mid  Fuller.  'Odncettfngthepre-incsrnste  BUBtffrwtstWwcf 
the  Redeemer  coincided  so  nearif  (it  mij^t  almost  b«  said  exactly)  vim 
tho»ofCalv4n,heldfaiM5e<)y  tSbotlrfbTd  and  Robinson,*  end  may 
others  not  mentioned  here,  that  nil  farther  notice  of  them  may 
be  thrown  into  the  foet-notea.i-      Of  the  pesdagogial  method  4f 

-*-  pp.  769. 773, 

t  Of  a  few  passages  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Scott's  view  has  hew 
notm  to  former  sections:  atvlonaU<>thers,anyonoaBjyroodfljM 
he  bat  written  in  hie  Commentary,  with  the  tease  ascribed  to 
here. 

As^neralatotementofhUmod^^fiewmg  the  subject  m 
copfed  from  the  lira  <of  hif  "Essays  on  the  meat  Important 
Religion;"  of  which  wort,  presenting  u  a  compendious  syotsnvof  the  < 
ReligioiwN  thetatiweditunis^datedim.  *lnp^^wi,e**ero«mag 
Job*  xii  39-42.    'Isa.  *rr.  £1—95.     Rom.  sir.  0—13.    fixosw  **,  14, 
Jon*  tUL 58,  he proeesds  ■    "whoever  atleniitsly  eomeares  aWap- 

"pearanoesof  Jehovah  to  Abraham,  Moses,  Joshua,  Gideon,  andaassrromcss, 
"with  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  "  No  man  ham  seen  God  at  amy  time,  the 
44  only  begotten  Son~hsJh  tockred  him,"  will  be  apt  to  conclude  mat  all 
"these  were  discoveries  of  that  very  person  in  ike  'form  «/  6se\  who  af 
"wards  appeared  in  tA#/orm  of  «  *mxz*£w— The  phrase  in  mis  extract,  •*' 
be  apt  to  think,"  does  not  indicate  any  great  degree  of  conviction. 

roller,  like  Scott,  when  writing  en  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
manifestations,  ascribed  them  in  clear  terms,  but  without  a  doe  sense  of  either 
the  strength  of  the  evidence,  or  the  importance  of  the  position,  to  the  8oa  of 
God:  ofwhieh  I  copy  the  following -specimen,  from  bis  Expository  Dis- 
courses on  Genesis.  6n  ch.  xviii.  9, 10,  he  says  on  the  promise  "I  will  certainr** 
Ac.  "  This  language  mast  remind  him  [Abraham]  of  the  promise  which  he 
"had  so  lately  received,  and  convince  him  mat  the  speaker  was  no  other  man 
"  Jehovah,  nnder  the  appearance  of  a  man.  In  the  progress  of  the  Old  Testa- 
"ment  history  we  often  read  of  similar  appearances ;  particularly  to  Jacob  at 
"Peniel,  to  Moses  at  the  bush,  and  to  Joshua  by  Jericho.  The  Divine  Fsr* 
Msonage  who  in  this  manner  appeared  to  men  must  surely  have  been ao  other 
"than  the  Son  of  God,  who  thus  occasionally  assumed  the  form  of  that  nature 
•♦which  it  was  his  intention,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  actually  to  take  upon  htm." 
Ac  Similar  remarks  occur  en  Gen.  xvi.7,8.  xviii.  16—19.  xxxu  4—  UL 
xxxii.  13—30.  xrriH.  15, 16.  In  other  places  he  either  expresses  bis  doubt, 
and  presents  an  alternative,  as  on  Gen.  xv.  17*  18.  or  he  omits  sll  mention  of 
the  Second  Divine  Person  as  mere  manifested.  See  on  Gen.  xxL  17,  13. 
xxvrH.12— 15.    xlvifi.  8. 

In  his  Letters  on  Systematic*  Divinity,  an  unfinished  work,  written  in 
1814,  (  Wwk»f  edited  by  his  son,  A.  G.  F.  large  8vo.  1814,  pp.  740  -75*0  it  is 
seen  how  totally  Mr.  F.  could  forget  this  great  truth,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
eaitiest  ages  of  Christianity.  InZtfffcrvii.  a  On  the  uniform  Denims  of  the 
Scriptures  on  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,1'  he  glances  over  the  OH  Testa- 
ment history:  (p.  748.)  but  there  is  not  one  word  m  the  whole  letter  about  the 
ancient  manifestations,  or  the  oracular  presence.  Christ  is  considered  there 
only  at  a  person  predicted,  not  at  actually  present,  and  manifested,  and  adored, 
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instructing  gentile  converts,  neither  of  them  appears  to  hare  had  one  afpbii- 
-glimpse.*  D1lJ?l 

As  three  of  the  latest  instances  of  the  firm  belief  of  the  ancient 
, manifestations  of  the  Divine  Son,  by  episcopalian  authors,  may  be 

•ages  before  he  came  in  the  flesh*    In  Letter  ix,  however,  in  the  close  of  the 
paragraph  beginning  "  The  doctrine  was" — there  are  two  ihort  sentences  to 
.  the  same  effect  as  the  preceding  eitract 

H  ow  totally  unacquainted  Mr.  F.  was  with  the  use  of  the  ancient  manifesta- 
tions, as  the  foundations  of  the  popular  knowledge  of  God,  appears  from 
Letter  iv.  "  On  the  Being  of  God."  p.  744.— His  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  Essays, 
.Ac  contain  some  pages  (940 — 945)  bearing  on  the  subject;  and  in  p.  942,  in 
the  paragraph,  "Your  scheme  requires" — the  ancient  manifestations  are 
mentioned,  yet  not  so  as  to  help  the  present  inquiry.  The  context  appears  to 
indicate  a  cautious  avoidance  of  the  subject,  such  as  I  have  ascribed  to  soma, 
in  pp.  769,  760. 

*  There  is  no  intimation  of  the  pssdagogisi  method*  in  a  very  excellent 
sermon  by  Mr.  Poller,  on  Hbb.  t.  12 — 14,  entitled,  "The  nature  and  im- 
portance of  a  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  divine  troth ; "  (  Works 
pp.  667—668.)  nor  in  his  paper  "on  the  Deity  of  Christ"  as  "essential  to 
atonement,"  and  "  to  our  calling  on  his  name,  and  trusting  in  him  for  salvation" 
(  Works  pp.  938,-9.)  is  there  any  intimation  of  the  gradual  maimer  of  leading 
op  gentile  converts  to  these  important  truths. 

So,  too,  in  Mr.  Scotf*  VI  1th  Essay,  "Shewing  the  Doctrine  of  oar  Lord's 
Deity  to  be  essential  to  Christianity,"  it  seems  to  be  impHed  that  all  converts 
mast  have  believed  it  in  the  first  stage  of  their  Christian  progress ;  and  the 
distinction  between  persons  zealously  denying  it,  and  others,  willing,  bat  not 
yet  able  to  apprehend  the  force  of  the  evidence,  is  quite  overlooked.  Also  in 
his  Commentary,  neither  on  1  Coa.  in.  1 — 3,  nor  on  Hbb.  v.  13 — 14  is  there 
any  attempt  to  trace  the  apostolick  coarse  of  instruction;  although  in  both 
places  are  a  number  of  sensible  remarks,  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  scripture 
facto,  as  exhibited  in  former  sections. 

In  another  way,  however,  and  qmtruncensciouely,  Mr.  Scott  has  supplied 
a  very  valuable  illustration  of  the  pa*dasogial  method  of  instruction.  His  own 
itcoteiy  from  Soeinian  errours  to- a  Ml  evangelical  belief  proceeded  by  the 
very  same  stages,  which  are  traced  by  a  comparison  of  scriptures  in  the  present 
essay,  as  having  been  travelled  over  in  the  earliest  gentile  converts. 

This  very  interesting  and  instructive  progress  of  Mr.  Scott's  mind,  is  traced 
in  bis  little  work,  •*  The  Force  of  Truth :  and  Authentic  Narrative.  London : 
1779/'  In  the  following  references  after  quoting  this  volume  from  the  first 
edition,  by  giving  the  number  of  each  page,  with  the  letter  S  prefixed  to  the 
series,  I  shall  add  the  pages  of  this  Essay,  where^omething  corresponding  with 
those  passages  is  found,  prefixing  to  this  second  series  the  word  Compare^  or 
its  initial,  C. 

The  particulars  wherein  Mr.  Scott's  experience  accords  with  the  gradual 
initiation  of  the  gentile  converts  are  as  follows. 

First :  Before  he  was  a  believer  in  a  nature  in  the  Lord  Jesus  superiour  to 
that  of  man,  he  prayed  to  God  spiritually,  acceptably,  and  successfully.  S.  88. 
43.  46.  46.  60.  63.  dec.     Compare  pp.  666.  666,-6.  671.  603.  Ac 

The  first  of  the  passages  m  Scott  is  as  follows.  It  relates  to  the  year  1774. 
(p.  24.)  "  I  neither  knew  that  mediator  through  whom,  nor  that  spirit  by 
u  whom  prayers  are  offered  with  acceptance  onto  God ;  and  yet,  though  utterly 
"in  the  dark,  as  to  the  true  and  living  way  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  I  am 

(R**ay,  p.  597.J  X  * 
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**r*»-  noneta  iV  Stanley  Faber,  •  Master  of  Shi 

""—         Scott,'  ' ,~-  ^&ns,  D.D.,  many  years   Kegin"  Pa- 

y  -  ji  Oxford;  and  George  Townseud,  DJlt 


!  other,  hii  ton  J 


.  :. ...  -Ami  this  falls  in  wilt  a  p 

^»1,  and  which  bu  in  effect  been  already  quoted  T>.  tr, 

.-?  ,if  Tru  ill,  that  he  prayed  jpiritnally.  mod   conaeqnenuy  ra 

......  -r-.-n  while  tn  a  considerable  degree  inrolied  in  Sodnian  onaa 

.   i  a  inch  a  cast'  ho  was  assisted  by  a  Spirit  which  he  did  not  craft* 

■|iLed  through  a  Mediator,  of  whom,  as  yet,  he  had   little  tzjh-t 

■ .  tuWa     llut  then,  let  it  lie  iiTwern-d,  ho  was  ut  this  time  no  •tatmarj 

-.1  sitiaficd  Socuiiou:"— Lift.  <flht  Rev.  T.S.  b>i  hit  ton,  John  S.  «£ 

:  :$22.    ;..  9S. 

■■H.lly :  When  Mr.  K.  was  convinced  that  theiv  is  in  the  par™  of  J«D 
itun»  simetiour  to  the  human,  lie  did  not  all  at  once  believe  it  to  bedira-: 
h  adopted  Dr.  Clarke's  views,  already  noticed  in  ;•/•.  7li0.  761.  Yettfirttt 
uuooa  <,f  the  ancient  manifestation*  of  the  Deity,  nro  not  noticed  in  tb 
niation  of  Mr.  Srott's  menial  pronii'ss.  ilii  turn  of  mind  was  lo.^ical,  ntta 
hsin  imae.  inn  live.     S.  lU.H7.-3-  113.     Compare /-p.  4  77,  *'S.  573,-1. 

One  i>:isii.i|TLi  i,  n<  follows.  **  1 1  neometli  very  extraordinary,  thai  »oc»  • 
■[•erson  itliuuid  ,.i,.r  return  gradually  by  the  retrograde  path  firat  toArianiEni 
"and  ill,™,  |„  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  1  riuity— Yet  flui  «* 
"■7  *inKtil:ir  ca«e,  Dr.  Clarke  iippeared  to  trie  st>  fully  and  nndeniahii  It 
~  establish  bin  .women!  i>y  eijire.-s  Scripture,  evidence!,"— S.  64.  OS. 

nirJlj,  :  Mr.  S.'s  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  A  tonemenunnd  of  graoBlM 
Jmtification,  preceded  hi*  reception  of  Athanasian  view*  of  the  Tnmty. 
».  81,-2.  88.  91.  9S— 9S.  Compare  pp.  QUO.  671.  &Vt.  Mr.  S.'s  ■taleBWnt a, 
"tH  f*'tl,n<™  [HT"!  hid  laid  hold  of.  and  was  filed  upon  a  crucified  Sariou 
"(though.  1  dishonoured  his  person,  and  denied  his  deity)  and  I  hod  a  ancen 
-de*,r,.  ,,f  ]„.-„..„  ,1,.u>ll.j  ,„  i1k.  L„rd."     s.  Of. 

.1. .  i^'T'*'-''  -    '  I is  rere|iti«n  or  the  trntli  rxiiicumiua;  tho  person  and  wort  « 
1*  urndual,  and  accompanied  his  adTancimt  a 
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Prebendary  of  Durham.    The  second  of  these,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  appkm- 
tke  Version  of  the  New  Testament  edited  by  the  Unitarians,"  has  D^^ 
said,  "My  firm  opinion  is,  that  the  Logos  of  St.  John,  was  the 
"Jehovah  Adanai  of  the  Jews,  the  angel  of  Faber,    Naret, 

44  God's  presence,  the  angel  of  both  covenants,  and  TownsmuL 

44  the  appearing  God.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  fairly  assimilate  the  terms 
44  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  illustrate  the  one  by  the  other."  * 
Both  the  other  authors  have  asserted  this  great  principle;  bat  their 
sanction  cannot  be  claimed  for  all  the  applications  of  it  in  the  present 
treatise.  In  the  writings  of  the  late  Br.  Samuel  Horsley,  Bp.  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Blomfieid,  the  present  Bishop  of  London, 
there  are  passages  which  might  seem  to  claim  a  respectful  mention 
here,  if  both  these  prelates  had  not  used  expressions  which  greatly 
diminish  the  force  of  their  acknowledgments,  t 


9  2nd  edition,  1814.  p.  84.  Passages  of  the  fame  drift  occur  at  pp,  09.  79. 
86—88. 96 — 07.    Vet  compare  the  extract  copied  in  p,  767*  *.  t* 

The  following  sentences  are  remarkable.  "  The  Hebrew  Names  are  well 
**  known  to  have  been  all  significant;  so  significant,  that  perhaps  there  was 
44  more  of  Revelation  contained  in  the  Hebrew  titles  of  God,  than  in  any  thing 
"  else.'1  p.  88.  "  ELOH I M  is  a  very  particular  expression ; ....  It  may  seem 
44  in  these  days  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  research,  bat  truth  is  thus  only  to  be 
u  discovered.  Truth  still  lies  in  a  well ;  a  deep  one ;  but  not  altogether  un- 
44  fathomable ;  let  us  only  be  patient  while  we  draw  it  thence."  pp.  89,  90. 
I  have  given,  in  pp.  304,-5,  intimations  of  a  research  which  these  remarks  of 
Dr.  N .  may  induce  some  to  approve.  Of  the  result  of  that  research*  a  judgment 
may  in  part  be  formed  from  my  paper  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture for  Oct.  1848,  entitled,  •*  Proposal  of  an  interpretation  of  the  word 
Elohim."  pp.  333—341. 

t  First;  as  to  Bp.  Horsley:  When  we  read  in  his  sermon  on  Mal.  Hi.  1, 
9.  u  Here  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Malachi,  that  the  Christ,  the 
44  Deliverer,  whose  coming  ne  announces,  was  no  other  than  the  Jchovah  of 
44  the  Old  Testament: "  (p.  380.)  and  in  that  on  Dan.  iv.  17. — "these  apnel- 
"lations  '  Watchers'  and  *  Holy  Ones'  denote  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead ',  — 
(p.  370.)  we  may  feel  some  confidence  that  he  ascribed  the  long  series  of 
ancient  manifestations  to  the  Son.  But  when,  after  the  first  of  these  quotations, 
we  read  the  very  next  words,  "  Jehovah  by  his  angels  had  delivered  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  Egyptian  bondage," — we  perceive  bv  the  plural  term  '  angel*  f 
that  the  bishop  had  preserved  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  One  Almighty  Angel 
who  emancipated  Israel;  and  as  Jehovah  who  sent  thou  angels  is  mentioned 
immediately  after  as  the  Owner  of  the  temple,  and  He  who  was  to  come  to  it 
Min  person,"  his  confusion  of  thought,  or,  at  least,  his  discrepancy  with  the 
pentecostal  system  is  sufficiently  apparent  Nor  is  he  less  discrepant  with 
himself:  for  m  his  sermon  on  John  xiii.  34.  in  the  middle  of  the  last  paragraph 
but  one,  is  a  sentence  beginning,  "  Being  in  the  form  of  God,"  which  well 
expresses  the  drift  of  the  present  Essay,  and  sanctions  the  comments  in  pp. 
042,-3. 

Also  in  all  his  seven  sermons  on  Ps.  xlv.  1,  comprising  an  exposition  of 
the  whole  psalm,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  ancient  Oracular  Presence ;  nor 
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avfbn-        The  century  had  not  proceeded  Cur,  when  the  attention  of  the  riff 
oix  £.  0f  Glasgow,  and  of  the  religious  pnblick  in  Britain  and  Itottb 


in  his  remark*  on  Tba.  vL,  in  his  sermon  on  "Mil.  iiL  1,  £  p.  880.'  In 
sermon,  too,  on  Matt.  z?L  18, 19.  there  is  not  any  hint  of  that  idnatity  of 
Jesnt  with  the  Oracular  Presence,  which  was  the  great  topkk  of  Peter's  con- 
fession. Some  sentences  from  that  sermon  appear  in  p.  696,  and  a.  {.  Bp. 
Horsley  has  been  quoted  also  in  pp.  290.  a.  \  264. 609,  and  aw  T.  tomtimti 
on  p.  510. 662.  How  far  he  was  from  my  view  of  the  name  JAH,  may  be 
seen  from  his  note  on  Ps.  lrrfii.  4,  copied  at  Che  foot  df  Cakm*s  C.T.S.  p.  10; 
note. 

We  come  now  to  Bishop  Slontfield  ?  of ■  whose  uTKeseraHiua  upon  the 
Traditional  Knowledge  of  a  Promised  Redeemer,"  published  in  1819*  some 
notice  has  been  taken  already  in  pp.  477.  a.  (•  663*  n.  $>  As  it  has  been 
quoted  by  Dr.  Bloomfield.  (oa  Matt.  xvi.  3.)  and  others,  as  a  work  of  high 
value,  and  permanent  reference,  my  readers  will  be  the  more  ready  to  attend 
to  the  following  comments. 

In  one  place  only  (p.  73.)  has  Bp.  B.  mentioned  the  Mosakk  Ark*  which 
he  says  u  was  a  type  of  the  Messiah's  church ; "  but  1  believe  there  is  not  m 
the  book  any  mention  of  the  Oracular  Presence.  If  his  mind  had  been  nanihar 
with  that  important  object  of  thought,  he  would  certainly  hare  mentioned  it 
in  the  page  (p.  166.)  where  he  says  on  Pa.  ex,  u  If  the  subject  of  this  Psaha 
was  a  king  of  Israel,  it  could  be  no  king  but  king  Messiah.''  The  won! 
Messiah,  the  author  uses  throughout  in  the  sense-of  the  Predicted  DeSvarer, 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  God ;  and  never  gives  the  most  distant  hint  of  that  ancient 
theocratick  sense,  in  the  time  of  David  and  afterwards,  which  it  is  one  leading 
object  of  the  present  Essay  to  prove. 

Beside  two  slight  mentions  of  the  ancient  visible  manifeatations  of  Deny, 
in  pp.  48.  67,  the  only  passage  where  he  gives  his  view  of  these  is  the  following. 

44  From  all  these  considerations,  I  am  induced  to  treat,  with  more  respect 
44  than  some  have  done,  an  opinion,  entertained  by  the  most  ancient  of  the 
44  Jewish  commentators,  and  by  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  that  the 
44  angel  who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  and  to  Moses  in 
44  the  bush ;  and  who  led  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness  in  the  cloud  and 
44  in  the  pillar  of  fire,  was  no  other  than  the  great  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the 
44  second  Goel,  the  Word  of  God :  a  notion,  which,  however  it  may  be  received 
44  by  those,  who  explain  away  every  thing  mysterious  by  the  aid  of  allegories 
44  and  parables,  is  at  least  both  prophetical  and  apostolical,  and  was  generally 
44  received  by  the  ancient  Christian  writers."    p.  62. 

On  this  passage  1  beg  leave  to  remark,  1.  What  the  author  refers  to  in  its 
commencement,  as  "  all  these  considerations,"  are  improved'  suppositions, 
incapable  of  leading  a  mind  vigorously  demanding  evidence,  to  the  adoption  of 
the  proposition  he  was  about  to  introduce.  2.  The  degree  of  his  own  belief 
of  that  proposition  seems  to  be  very  small;  it  might  almost  be  said,  none  at 
all.  He  is  "  induced  to  treat,  with  more  respect  than  some  have  done,  an 
opinion,"  dec.  Some  have  openly  renounced  and  even  ridiculed  it :  so  that  his 
words  do  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  that  he  is  not  quite  sure  that  the 
opinion  is  false.  3.  The  admission  that  the  opinion  is  scriptural,  and  was 
held  by  the  early  fathers,  coming  as  it  does  here  from  an  •i*v*mpliAH 
scholar,  not  much  inclined  to  it,  will  be  valued  by  my  readers,  4.  The 
learned  author  seems  from  the  sentence  copied  from  p.  63,  to  have  supposed 
that  the  question  had  received  quite  as  much  attention  as  it  deserved,  ana  that 
nothing  more  could  be  ascertained.  It  need  not  be  said  here  how  erroneous 
is  this. 

Another  passage  which  shows  the  faintness  of  Bp.  Blomfield's  belief,  is 
that  with  which  ch.  vi.  begins. 
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America,4  was  engaged  by  a  controversy  between  the  Rev.  Ralph  appbW" 
Wardlaw,  now  D.D.,  and  the  Re?.  James  Yates,  M.A.      Dr'W.'s  ^J2; 
"  Discourses  on  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Socinian  Controversy  "  form 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  defence*  Wa  rdlaw 

ofeyangelicaltrinitarianiAneverpublished^and  and   Yates. 

his  Reply  to  Mr.  Yates's,  "Vindication  of  Unitarianistn,"  has  bees 
generally  accounted  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Y.'s  rejoinder. 
It  was  the  object  of  both  these  very  respectable  combatants  to  express 
such  views  and  employ  such  arguments  as  they  believed  would  be 
generally  approved  by  the  adherents  of  the  two  opposite  systems,  t 

"Dr.  Allix  undertakes  to  prove,  in  the  work  to  which  I  have-  so  often 
44  referred,  that  the  Jews,  before  the  time  of  Christ,  according  to  the  received 
•*  expositions  of  the  Old  Testament,  derived  from  their  fathers,  had  a  notion  of 
**  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Essence ;  and  that  this 
"  plurality  was  a  Trinity :  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Synagogue, 
**  the  Jews  apprehended  the  Word  as  a  true  and  proper  person ;  and  held  that 
44  the  Word  was  the  Son  of  God ;  that  he  was  the  true  God ;  that  he  was  to  be 
44  Jehovah  indeed.  I  confess  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  full  length 
44  of  these  positions.  I  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  from  the  coir- 
44  siderations  which  have  been  already  stated,  that  the  Jews  expected  a  Messiah 
44  who  should  be  a  sharer  in  the  divine  .nature,  but  not  one  who  should  be  equal 
"with  God."    pp.  36, 97. 

The  sentences  that  foSow  this  extract  have  already  been  copied  in  p.  477* 
n.  §,  continued  on  p.  478.  The  sentence  which  concludes  that  extract  will  be 
recognised*  by  the  thoughtful  reader  as  agreeing  remarkably  with  the  patdagogial 
system,  exhibited  in  S*c.  xiiip.  571 ;  as -also  agrees  yet  more  remarkably*  the 
interpretation  which  the  bishop  recommends  (pp.  59.  148.)  of  a  phrase  in 
1  TiM.iii.  16.  u  a  doctrine  into  whicn  none  but  the  pious  may  be  initiated,"  "the 
mystery  which  cannot  be  apprehended  except  by  a  pious  mind."  But  not- 
withstanding these  striking  expressions,  I  cannot  venture  to  quote  Bp.  B.  as 
sanctioning  my  views  of  the  padagogi&i  method  of  the  apostles.  That  subject 
is  not  introduced  in  the  "Dissertation"  under  review. 

The  gradual  advance  of  Revelation,  under  the  O.  T.  is  acknowledged, 
pp.  48,  49.  51,  <fec^  but  the  proofs  of  the  Redeemer's  divinity,  the  author  looks 
for  too  exclusively  (pp.  vi,  vii.)  in  the  N.  Tr  He  ascribes  to  the  Israelites, 
that  is,  to  some  of  the  nation,  in  successive  ages,  though  the  number  might  be 
very  small,  (pp.  50,  51.  57.  6*1.  Ac)  not  only  an  expectation  of  a  promised 
Deliverer,  {pp.  28.  30.  31.  44.  48.  72,  73.)  but  also  that  this  Deliverer  should 
possess  a  Divine  as  well  as  a  human  nature.  (  pp.  lii.  57.  2.  59.  62.  75,  76.  83. 
87. 108.  117.)  Yet  it  was  as  a  person  who  was  to  come  in  the  distant  future, 
that  the  author  uniformW  says  the  ancient  believers  regarded  the  Divine 
Saviour ;  not  as  a  person  already  manifested  and  reigning  among  them ;  except 
in  the  remarkable  passage  which  he  has  copied  from  Bertholdt,  and  which  I 
have  given  in  p.  477.  n.  §.  Respecting  this  passage  it  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  some  appearance  of  inconsistency  between  what  is  said  of  Hbb.  xi.  27. 
in  p.  39,  and  in  p.  147;  and  that  the  interpretation  given  as  "both  new  and 

?  robable,"  was  given  long  before  by  Bp.  dull,  and  Robert  Fleming.    See  p. 
41.  n.  f.  and  p.  758.  n.  *. 

•  Wardlaw's  Reply  to  Yates,  1816.    Preface,  p.x. 
t  Wardlaw's  Discourses,  fh  83,  note ;  close  of  Disc  ix.  note.  p.  304.   Yates's 
Vindication,  pp.  3.  7.    Wardlaw's  Reply,  pp.  17. 387. 
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afpen-  Topicks  whereon  each  of  them  knew  there  was  e>  difference  of  opinion 
dix^E.  aimmf  hie  own  companions,  were  excluded.  Thin  is  the  reeaon  as- 
signed by  Dr.  W.  for  not  noticing  in  hie  Discourse*  the  appeasaaesiof 
the  Divine  Angel ;  which  topics,  however,  is  briefly  introduced  betas 
the  close  of  his  Reply.*  ThUotmdootof  Dr.  W.  may  hare  been  per- 
fectly wise.  But  it  cherished  in  the  minds  of  some  reader*  an  ie> 
pression  that  the  Old  Testament  manifestations  were  en  unimportsat 
and  perplexing  subject  of  inquiry  i  and  the  argument  formerly  derived 
from  them  was  regarded  as  well  nigh  obsolete. 

Yet  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic*,  was  published  an  elaborate  system  of  theology,  in  each  of 
which  the  old  trinitaiian  views  of  the  Divine  Angel  were  reproduced, 
and  in  one  of  them  with  great  force  of  argument.  These  two  systems 
now  deserve  the  reader's  attention. 

One  of  these  is  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwigkt,  LLJ).,  President  of 
Yale  College  in  Connecticut,  contained  in  173  sermons  published  after 
his  death  in  1817,  and  widely  circulated  in  Britain  as  wefl  as  in 

Dr.  Dwight.  America.     The  author  adopts  Bp,  Henley's 

fancy  of  translating  the  hebrew  words  rendered  in  our  bibles,  The 
nagel  of  the  lord,  by  the  term  The  Angel  Jehovah,  or,  Jehovah  the 
Angel  ;\  which  if  it  gives  greater  vividness  to  the  idea  of  the  Second 
Divine  Person,  on  the  other  baud  greatly  weakens  the  reader's  im- 
pression of  the  First,  who  commissioned  that  Almighty  Deputy,  and 
whom  it  is  equally  important  to  remember,  in  tracing  the  theology 
of  Abraham  and  his  descendants. 

He  notices  the  manifestations  of  this  '  Jehovah- Angel ''  on  several 
occasions  to  the  Patriarchs  and  others ;  ascribing  the  Giving  of  the 
Law  at  Sinai,  to  "  Christ,"  without  any  mention  of  the  Superiour 
Person.  J  In  short,  Dr.  D wight's  application  of  many  texts  to  the 
divine  Mediator,  is  as  full  and  firm  as  what  the  reader  has  found  in 
the  present  Essay.  § 

•  Discourse*,  p.  83,  note.    Reply,  p.  377 ;  alio  pp.  366—376. 

f  Dwight,  Ser.  xxxv.  Vol.  IT.  pp.  66—67.    A  note  refers  to  Horsier**  new 

translation  of  Hosea,  Appendix, I  quote  from  a  small  edition  in  6  vols. 

London,  1824. 

t  Ser.  xxxvii.  Vol.  II.  p.  86.     Yet  see  the  fifth  and  following  paragraphs 
of  Ser.  c.  Vol.  III.  p.  368,  where  only  "  God  "  is  mentioned. 

§  Ser,  xxxvii,  pp.  90,  91.    He  closes  a  paragraph  in  Ser.  xxxv.  p.  68,  with 
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That  '  Son  of  God'  was  accounted  by  the  Jews  of  the  Messianick  Amu- 
period  a  divine  title  he  strongly  argues;*  but  there  is  no  appearance  D"j*; 
ef  his  having  ever  ootnmenced  a  scriptural  research  as  to  the  origin 
and  history  of  that  important  term.  That  the  ancient  Israelites  were 
Trinitarians  he  asserts,  and  attempts  to  prove  from  Philo,f  from  scraps 
of  Jewish  commentators,  %  and  from  their  fantastick  emblems ;  §  all 
which  are  evidences  not  undeserving  of  attention,  as  inviting  research ; 
but  are  in  value  and  force  immeasurably  below  what  may  be  wrought 
out  from  the  Holy  Book  itself.  The  successive  steps  by  which  the 
stupendous  truth  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  learned  by 
his  daily  companions,  or  taught  to  gentile  converts,  far  from  being  stated 
in  this  valuable  and  comprehensive  series  of  sermons,  do  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  subjects  of  the  author's  inquiries. 

In  parting  from  Dr.  Dwight,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  place 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  holds  in  his  system,  nearly  corres- 
ponds with  what  is  naturally  found  in  the  paedagogial  method  of 
instruction,  and  indeed  in  the  course  of  inquiry  and  controversy  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  doctrine  concerning 
the  person  of  the  Mediator  is  first  introduced  by  Dr.  D.  when  his 
work  of  redemption  comes  to  be  stated ;  ||  and  that  concerning  the 
Divine  Spirit  when  his  work  in  regeneration  is  to  be  declared.  U  After 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  Third  Person,  he  gives  at  length  that  of 
the  Trinity  in  its  complete  form,  in  Sermon  LXXI.  Thus  Dr.  Dwight 
preceded  Dr.  Chalmers  in  removing  tins  highest  theme  of  Christian 
instruction  from  the  place  it  had  previously  held  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  theological  systems,  to  another,  better  suited  to  its  transcendent 
nature,  to  the  progress  of  the  learners,  and  the  precedents  of  Divine 
and  apostolick  instructions. 

The  other  system  referred  to  is  the  "  Theological  Institutes"  of  the 
late  Revd.  Richard  Watson;  of  which  the  part  now  to  be  examined  is 
far  more  accurate  and  valuable  than  what  was  submitted  to  the  reader's 

these  words,  "  Christ,  therefore,  is  M  the  God  of  Israel."   Of  course, M  the  Go* 
of  Israel,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  everywhere,  peculiarly, 

Christ," This  is  more  than  I  can  venture  to  say.     1  Sam.  xiv.  41,  and 

similar  passages,  furnish  objections. 

•  Ser.  xxxvii.  p.  106.  t  Ser.  lxxi.  Vol.  III.  p.  7. 

I  Ser.  lxxi.  pp.  7—9.  §  *r.  lxxi.  pp.  9—1 1. 

H  Sir.  xxxv.  1T  Ser.  lxx. 
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«TF«w.  scrutiny  in  a  former  part  of  this  Essay.*  He  too  employs,  but  calf 
*gj*:  occasionally,  the  phrase  «;4*$f*  Jtkmmkft  and  gives  Urge  exttaeft 
Rev.  Richard  (torn  Bp.  Horaley  and  others,  adopting  te  oat 

IF« itm.  place  a-  palpable  mistake  of  that  pwiataVj 

Moat  of  the  divine  manifestations-  recorded  in  Gawnra  he  distinctly 
notices,  in  one  pflace-er  'Other,  and  confidently  ascribes  them  to  tke 
Son  of  God;  neither  hesitating  like  Calvin  and  his  followers  between 
a  createdVand  the  I/ncreated  Angels, §  nor  delivering  his  -judgUBBt 
-with  a  cautious  irresolution,  like  Fuller,  ||  Scott,  ||  and  others.  His 
acknowledgment  of  tbe  Second  Person  is  nearly  as  clear  and  ample  in 
the  remainder  of  the  sacred  history.  Even  the  Giving  of  the  Law  he 
uniformly  ascribes  to  Christ,  H  without  the  intimation  of  any  other 
divine  person ;  although  in  one  place  he  distinctly  ascribes  to  the 
Father  an -important  part  of  the  Sinai  covenant.41*  He  repeatedly 
mentions  the  Son,  in  general  terms,  as  consecrating*  by  his  presence 
the  Israelitish  sanctuary. ft  A  few  sentences,  in  which  the  wafwsssrjr 
of  this  *  Oracular  Presence'  is  stated  too  strongly,  are  on  other  accounts 
worth  copying  here.  The  author  has  been  mentioning  the  series  of 
manifestations  from  the  Call  of  Moses  to  the  solemn  day  at  Sinai; 
and  proceeds  as  follows. 

"This  same  Personage  commanded  the  Israelites  to  build  him  a 
41  sanctuary,  that  he  might  reside  among  them ;  and  when  it  was  erected 
"he  took  possession  of  it  in  a  visible  form,  which  was  called  "  the  glory  of 
"  the  Lord."  Then  the  Schechinah,  the  visible  token  of  the  presence  of 
"  Jehovah,  rested,  above  the  ark ;  there  he  was  consulted  en  all  occasions; 
"  and  there  he  received  their  worship  from  age  to  age.  Sacrifices  were 
"  offered ;  sin  was  confessed  and  pardoned  by  him ;  and  the  book  of  psalms 
"  is  a  collection  of  the  hymns  which  were  sung  to  his  honour  in  the 

•  pp.  286— 339.  This  valuable  work  was  began  in  1832,  (Memoir* 
p.  342.)  and  finished  in  1829.  (Mem.  p.  483.;  I  quote  it  from  the  3rd  edition 
in  three  vols.    London,  1829. 

t  Vol.  I.  p.  666.  line  33.  660.  U.  8.  14.  26.  666.  tt.  18.  39.  VoU  II.  p.  1. 
I.  26.    The  phrase  Any  el  op  Jehovah  he  uses  more  frequently. 


angels.' 

§  p.  708.  n.  f.    709. «.  J.    711.  n.  f.  II  p.  776.  n.  f. 

1T  Vol.  I.  p.  646.  /.  18.    646.  10.    666.  18.    662.  36. 

••  Vol.  I.  p.  662.    tf.8— 12. 

ft  Vol.  I.  p.  644.    U.  20.  29.    p.  662.    L  38. 666.  /.  S3. 
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"-tabernacle  and  temple  services,  wiser*  he  is  imtawsly  ookbntsd  as  im». 
^Jsuotax  the  Oodef  Ismel;  tie  « J«AeM*  Qodof^Mlriiihintv  and  ?»_* 
^tiMeto^oftheboimevlnMyQ^vaod^wtf^ 

"  Time  ike asss*  gkaSoos  Being,  hearing  die  appellation  of  tawm* 
M  is  seen  es  the  object  of  the  wottfkip  aad  truss  of  eges,,emd  thai  under  ft 

*  visible  wamfoststkm  t  displaying  attsibutesj,  engaged  in  operation*  end 
'  assuming  dignities  end  **UHu*whiehnnemrivead^^ 
'  majesty  of  absolute  Divinity  ."1* 

* 

Bui  notwithstanding  -the  strength  of  thto  statement,  .and  Ike 
general  excellence  of  this  pert  of  Mr.  Watson's  writings,' then*,  si* 
sariou*  delete.  He  had  no  clear  view  (pexhaps  had  noTC*  distinctly 
thought)  of  the  ancient  Israelites'  aoknowledgiaent  of  the  twofold 
presence ot  Jehovah;  that  is,  of  the  manifestation  of  the  StipettOut 
Person  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  of -hie  Pepnty  in>  this  lows* 
vo44*  Aft«  remarking  that  on  two  occas^^ 
Father  was  heard,  he  adds;  "  The  manifestation  of  the  Father  w*s 
"however  rery  rare,;  as  is  evitfent from  by  far  the  greater  part  of  thane 

*  divine  appearances  being  expressly  called  appearances  of  ih$  Aaqti 
4  of  th*  Lord? %  So  that  Mr.  W/a  view  of  the  sutfeot  appioeehed  to 
hat  taken  by  Dr.  John  Soott,  whom  he  may  possibly  bare  imitated, 
)ut  has  not  quoted.  § 

He  violates  a  well  known  Hebrew  idiom  in  an  abortive  attempt  to 
>rove  that  the  name  given  to  the  inner  apartment  of  the  Israolitiah 
lanctuary  *  holy  of  holm,*  "  that  is,  the  holy  ©lace  of  the  Holy  0n*t," 
ihows  that  it  was  considered  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Sacred  Three, 
i  comment  on  which  Parkhurst,  although  a  sealpua  Hutchinsonfap, 
las  not  ventured,  and  for  which  Mr.  W.  has  not  quoted  any 
luthority.  U 

With  views  thus  imperfret-and  confused,  ft  was  quito  natural  thai 
Mr.  W.  should  either  omit  to  notice  those  passages  of  the  patriarchal 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  545.    U.  34—35.  j  VoLl^.Mb    Li2-M&   UL 

%VoLI.p.U&.    1.88.    flee  also  Vol  I  p.  585.  %  10—15. 

§  The  structure  of  Mr.  W.'i  argument  in  eh.  xi.  pp.  544-~5A5e  greasy  nv 
amblea  that  of  which  the  outline  u  copied  from  Scott,  in  p.  %H. 

H  The  phrase  is  simply  a  regular  Hebrew  superlative.  How  various  are 
ts  applications,  to  the  altar,  and  the  offerings,  as  well  as  the  inner  sanctnary, 
nay  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  places  referred  in  Crnden's  Concordance  under 
Wott  Holt.  See  also  the  Lexicon  of  Gesenins,  er  Robinson's  translation 
>f  it, 

(Buoy,  p.  605,;  *<• 
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arrsti-  history,  wham  the  Divine  Angel  by  word  or  aotkm  -rnifeafctid  thai  lie 
»lx  ^  had  en  official  Snperioor,  or  shodld  mssJnler pretthem.  Aeeoidssfly, 
the  appearance  that  passed  between  the  parti  of  Ahram'a  ■striiesi, 
and  the  snentsoo  of  his  Snperioor  by  the  Angel,  on  two  oecaaioni  to 
Hagar,  aie  omitted.*  The  oath  of  the  First  Fetaenv,  (proved  to  be 
each  by  Ham.  n.  13, 14,)  Mr.  W.  attentions  as  if  the  oath  itself;  tad 
not  the  mere  declaration  of  it,  had  been  originally  the  language  of  on 

Second,  t 

To  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  W.  in  such  ezpreaaions  as  itm 

Sahovahe\  *a  teeond  Jehovah  \  $*.,  an  exception  lias  already  ben 
take*,  |  the  grounds  of  which  will  readily  occur  to  many  readers. 
Again,  numerous  passages  might  be  quoted*  which  are  in  foU  and 
striking  coincidence  with  this  Essay ;  and  some  wherein  Mr.  W.  hat 
boldly  inserted  a  gloss,  which  the  present  writer  thought  ol,  bat 
cautiously  abstained  from  penning.  § 

Yet  there  are  other  great  defects  in  his  news  of  the  Old  Testament 
theology.  The  tuitablenese  of  the  ancient. dirine  maniffirtstiont,  ss 
safeguards  against  atheism  and  idolatry  is  not  noticed  ;  nor  the  gradual 
adrance  of  knowledge  from  age  to  age.  To  the  name  Jabs  of  course, 
is  not  ascribed  the  same  significancy  as  in  this  Essay ;  |{  nor  to  the  title 
Anointed  One  or  Christ.^  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice,  as  an  ex- 
cellence in  Mr.  W.'s  theology,  that  he  has  spoken  of  the  design  sad 
effect  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  in  terms  perfectly  accordant  with  the 
principles  advocated  in  the  present  work.** 

*  All  the  notice  taken  of  these  occasions,  is  in  these  words.  "  The  Jehovah 
who  appeared  to  Hagar,  is  said  also  tp  be  **  the  Angel  of  the  Lord.79"  Vol.  I. 
p.  662.     /.  27. 

t  Vol.  I.  pp.  546. 1  27.    651. 1.  22.    662. 1  28.     Compare  what  I  have 

said  in  p.  240,  aad  the  notes.  +       OM 

1  XV-  a2o. 

§  As  one  instance  of  this  kind,  may  be  mentioned  the  gloss  on  Fs.  Ixriii. 
16,  18,  24,  in  Vol  I.  p.  660.  1.  12.  where  he  says,  **  The  Apostle  Paul,  in 
Ephesians  iv.  8,  applies  this  psalm  to  Christ,  and  considers  this  very  ascent  of 
the  Angel  Jehovah  to  Mount  Zion  as  a  prophetick  type  of  me  ascent  of  Jess* 
to  the  celestial  Zion.    Compare  what  I  have  said  in  pp.  267.  606. 

Pr.  J.  Fye  Smith  has  suggested  with  considerable  probability,  that  the 
primary  ascent  denoted  was  at  the  Exodus,  to  the  foot,  and  then  the  summit 
of  Sinai.  Yet  my  original  donbt  remains,  whether  it  were  not  rather  a  recent 
ascent  of  the  Divine  Angel  to  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  that  was  celebrated, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  Novatian  and  Tertullian. 

||  pp.  268.  269,  270.  356—376.    Watson  has  mentioned  it  in  Vol.  II.  p.  S. 

V  The  distinction  between  this  and  '  Son  of  God*  is  traced  by  Mr.  W.  in 
Yol.  II.  p.  30.  /.  7  to  32.  6. 

••  This  subject  occupies  ch.  xxi.  and  xxiL  I  refer  particularly  to  Vol  XL 
pp.  341,  /.  16  to  364.  21.  also  367.  26  to  368.  20. 
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To  the  deliberate  examination9  already  made  of  the  part  treating  a»pii*- 
oi  the  title  Son  of  God,  it  is  suficient  to  add  here,  that  Jir.  W.  was  DI3L  E' 
entirely  unaware  how  nearly  the  tide  Christ  in  its  higher  acceptation) 
coincides  with  it  in  meaning  ;f  and  equally  bo  of  the  gradual  process 
by  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  brought  to  acknowledge  his 
divinity,  and  of  tho  method  in  which  it  was  taught  to  converts  from 
heathen  irreligios  or  idolatry. 

Of  the  human  nature  of  the  Saviour,  its  reality  and  moral  excellence, 
its  present  and  its  future  glory,  and  the  help-  which  the  contemplation 
of  the  human  Redeemer  gives  the  soul  in  ascending  to  sublime  com- 
munion with  the  invisible  Father,  as  also  of  the  force  of  bis  example, 
If  r.  W.  has  taken  little  notice,— much  less  than  Dr.  Dwight.} 

These  two  comprehensive  and  ably  executed  systems  of  theology, 
may  be  dismissed  with  a  remark  applicable  to  both.  The  polemical 
intention  of  the  authors  prevented  their  giving  any  clear  view  of  the 
series  of  the  Divine  Son's- manifestations,  or  of  the  way  in  which  the 
devout  contemplation  of  them  should  operate  on  the  hearts  of  belierers.§ 
Both  Dwight  and  Watson  wrote  with  the  objections  and  errours  of 
Arians  and  Sodnians  ever  in  their  thoughts :  they  class  the  expressions 
and  incidents  of  Scripture  which  they  notice  under  various  heads  of 
artificial  arrangement;  as  Divine  Title*,  Attributes,  Worh$y  <$-c,  ascribed 
to  the  Redeemer;  and  the  history  is  cut  into  shreds,  which  are  dis- 
tributed in  these  artificial  divisions,  so  as  to  carry  the  mind  of  the 
reader  in  a  perpetual  whirl  from  one  text  or  event  to  another,  backward 
as  to  time,  or  forward,  as  the  author's  plan  may  have  directed.  The 
mind  sets  out  with  a  question,  the  terms  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 


In  two  places,  Vol.  II. p. 403. 1.  38,  and  369.  L  33.  there  is  a  clearer  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  than  I  have  observed 
in  any  preceding  aothor.  And  his  view  would,  I  apprehend,  have  been  anil 
more  clear  and  powerful,  if  he  had  preserved  in  all  the  force  it  has  in  eh.  xL 
Ac.  the  maxim  that  the  u  Inhabitant  of  the  sanctuary"  (  p.  348. 1. 21.)  on  earth, 
was  the  Son  of  God.    In  eh.  xxL  and  xxii,  he  speaks  of  him  simply  as  "God." 

•  pp.  285—339.  t  pp.  215—219. 

X  Mr.  Watson's  pages  on  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  the  beginning  of  eh.  xvi. 
Vol.  II.  pp.  131 — 136  are  wholly  controversial,  in  opposition  to  ancient  errours. 
Dr.  Dwight  has  four  sermons  on  the  Redeemer's  holy  character,  (Ser.li.— hv. 

Vol  ii.  pp.  273 31 7.)  the  last  of  which  treats  of  its  importance  **  as  an  example 

to  mankind."    p.  305. 

§  In  p.  814.  a.  f.  a  sunuar  remark  as  to  Mr.  W.  was  made. 
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i,  spsfaaanlly  understood,    la  Jsens  the  time  God,  or  itf  tie 
■«  B*  thought  is  simpry  to  weigh  the  umoU  of  evidei 

fencing  on  this  question ;  and  when  It  he*  bsea  settled  ss  let 
sdfcrmatife,  •*  nothing  een  be  higher  dun  Ood,  tb» 
he  hes  gsined  the  highest  ticws  pesstble  of  the  Divine 
Full  well  to  snob  knowledge  applies  the  apostle's  maxim,  u  If  say 
men  think  that  he  knoweth  any  thing,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  si 
he  ought  to  know/1*  This  polemical  aim  and  artificial  axiangrsnfsf 
may  have  had  important  advantages,  in  several  respects;  hot  the  dis- 
advantages also,  are  important  and  obvious* 

The  effect  of  this  controversial  mode  of  treating  the  whole  subject 
Is  heightened  in  Mr.  Watson's  case,  by  bis  conducting;  Ida  xeader  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  disquisition  on  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  into 
a  region  of  abstrnse  ideas  and  transnendental  moditetiona,  concerning 
the  €4*m*lJUimtum  of  the  Second  Ferson*t  Even  if  he  had  snoesedei 
in  proving  his  assertions  on  this  subject,  the  elect  of  the 
might  still  have  been  injurious,  as  leading  off  the  mind  from 
scriptural  and  hcart-aifcctkig  views  of  the  Lord's  peaeon  and  history. 
In  Dr.  Dwigbt's  "Theology  expTsinod  and  defended n  there  is  scarcely 
a  mention  of  the  phrases  denoting  cUnul  pmwwfien,  end  no  attempt 
any  where  to  prove  or  to  state  the  doctrine,  t 

There  is  another  work  by  Mr.  Watson,  which  h  would  not  be  fair 

to  leave  unexamined.    Its  title  is  "  Conversations  for  the  Young; 

designed  to  promote  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;" 

Watson's  published  in  1830.*     As  the  object  of  this 

Conversations,  agreeable  work  is  not  controversial,  and  each 

topick  is  noticed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  order  of  time,  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  contain  a  brief  but  consecutive  view  of  the  Divine 
Son's  manifestations.  But  like  Dr.  Watts  in  his  "Short  View  of 
the  whole  Scripture  History,"  H   Mr.  Watson  avoids  the  subject 

•  1  Cos.  vHi.  2. 

t  Vol.  II.  pp.  SO— 67.  Of  tats  pert  I  have  given  an  examination  in 
pp.  385—344.  *^ 

t  The  doctrine  is  perhaps  implied  in  bis  quotation  of  Paor.  riL  in  6Vr. 
xxxv.  Vol.  II.  p.  63.  and  of  Micabv.  2.  in  &r.  xxxrL  p.  64.  but  I  know  not 
that  it  is  anywhere  mentioned  in  distinct  terms. 


§  It  is  contained  in  Vol  VI.  of  his  Works;  from  which  I  quote. 

||  Contained  in  the  Leeds  edition  of  his  Works,  in  Vol  IV.  pp.  94*— 611 
His  saode  of  dealing  with  important  iMsw^esshtwrn^thesiaini^statkiiiof  ^s 
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sitogetber.*    Not  eve  of  the  defects  or  mistakes  mentioned  above,  as  apmn. 
iss^min^  the  value  of  the  Ins^  ?!l]^[ 

and  these  eve  in  tome  respects  more  at  variance  with  pentecostal 
views  than  the  former,  t  Whether  any  thing  may  be  found  is  his 
ether  writing*  bearing  on  the  subject  has  not  been  examined. 

This  renew  has  been  brought  down,  at  length,  te  the  publication7 
df  a  work  of  more  permanent  value  than  any  of  the  preceding;  a  book 
quoted  in  this*  Essay  more  frequently  than  any  other,  usually  with* 

Divine  Son,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  place* ;  Chapter  it  Qucttions  29. 4& 
59,  88.  06,  67.  ch.  ih*  go.  7.  17.  91.  eh.  it.  £*>  9,  S.  ch.  v.  g.  1,  note.  88. 
eft*  vi.  «.  2,  not*.  eh.raLa.4S.  ch.ix.a.38.  c*.x.e/.  9.  ch.  xsiii.  18.  09, 
liote.  In  one  place,  ch.  vih.  9.  48,  on  Judges  tL  11 — 24,  he  teems  to  express' 
doubt; — "by  an  angel,  or  by  God  himself; " — 

.  This  work  appears  to  have  been  published  about  1780 ;  aeveral  yearn  after 
his  u  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity"  was  published,  and  his  *  Disserta- 
tions "  were  written :  (  See  Vol.  V.  p.  68,  note : )  so  that  his  mind  had  already 
been  much  employed  on  the  subject.  See  p.  769.  n.  t.  Perhaps  both  he  ana 
Mr.  Watson  felt  themselves  to  be  seriously  in  doubt  (as  certainly  I  have  often 
been)  concerning?  the  best  time  and  manner  of  introducing  the  subject  of  the 
Redeemer's  pre-moarnate  manifestations!  to  children  and  young  persons. 


•  *  As  this  pubtisatkm  was  subsequent  to  the  Institutes,  his  mind  bad  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  subject.  There  is  a  general  mention  of  the 
Shekinah  in  the  following  places;  page  47.  line  10—38.  p.  84.  tt.  22—  36. 
p.  120.  J.  96.  p.  191.  J.  6.  and  a  transient  notice  of  the  Ark  m  pp.  86.  L  96. 
87. *. 18.  103.  L  8—82.  110.  /.  7.  112.  L  18.  120.  L  24.  Some  other 
Divine  manifestations  are  mentioned  in  pp.  76.  /.  2.  101 .  L  27.  102.  /.  4. 
140./. 88.  161. 1. 1.  814.  I.  38.  Bet  in  all  these  places  it  is  "God," 
44  Jehovah,"  "  the  Deity,"  that  is  said  to  manifested,  and  not  one  syllable  is 
added  concerning  the  Son.  The  only  two  places  where  his  manifestations  are 
mentioned  as  such,  are  pp.  69. 1.  26 — 89.    161. 1. 16. 

There  are  several  remarkable  omissions  in  the  work.  In  p.  81.  L  23.  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  name  J  ah ;  (compare  Instit.  Vol.  ii.  p.  3.  I.  8—  21.)  in 
p.  198.  ii.  90—04.  none  of  the  identity  of  Jesus  with  the  Person  anciently  ap- 
pearing;  m  p.  997.  i.  86,  is  no  sssnfion  of  Matt,  aiv.  38.  Other  omissions  of 
this  kind  need  not  be  named. 

The  M  Conversations,"  are  a  highly  valuable  and  agreeable  work :  yet  a 
comparison  of  it  with  his  **  Institutes  "  may  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  in 
the  latter  Mr.  W.  was  not  carried,  by  the  desire  to  strengthen  his  argument, 
beyond  the  train  of  his  Jtabitual  contemplations  of  the  Redeemer;  which 
perhaps  may  be  more  faithfully  represented  in  his  u  Convocations."  What  is 
wanted  among  Christians,  is,  that  the  truths  he  has  taught  in  his  InttUuU* 
should  become  dairy  familiar  and  operative. 

t  Several  instances  of  this  might  be  adduced ;  but  it  is  enough  to  mention 
tlds  one.  In  the  Institutes  the  ansnent  Israelites  are  represented  as  worship- 
pers of  the  Divine  Son,  as  well  as  of  his  Mysterious  Father;  in  the  Con  versa' 
tiona,  all  **^  is  said  of  personal  distinctions  in  the  Deity  under  the  O.  T.  is  in 
pp.  19—21.  72.  L  26.  69.  IL  26—81*  During  all  the  ages  from  Moses  to 
M*1«**H  God  is  spoken  of  ss  if  no  personal  distinctions  could  them  be 
recognised* 
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Amu-  entire  aoquieiceocefai  its  opfailontMidooDohi«fc)i»;  a  work, 
"*?  J^  highly  esteemed  by  the  protectant  clergy  throughout  the  island,  and 
by  all  classes  of  trinitarian*.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  thai 

Dr.  J.  iV  ^^'  lhi«i»*TheScripttt»T«atmiOBytoia« 

Scriptmre  Testimony.  Messiah  i  By  John  Py©  Smith,  D.Dl* 

Published  in  1M8  and  1821,  and  in  the  third  edition,  with  see* 
additional  matter,  in  1837.  * 

Of  the  present  writer's  veneration  for  this  author,  or  his  vmloslioa 
of  the  book,  anj  profession  here  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  siagfe 
object  is  to  inquire  how  far  the  views  expressed  in  it  approach  to  what 
are  called  here  'pentecostal.' 

So  calm  and  deliberate,  devout,  impartial,  and  cautions*  is  the 
author's  examination  of  each  separate  passage  of  Holy  Writ  tearing 
on  the  question,— the  arrangement  of  these  being  also,  especially  ia 
the  First  Volume,  one  suggested  by  the  Bible  itself,  not  like  Calvin's 
by  any  artificial  system  of  theology,  t  nor  like  Dwightfr  and  Watson's, 
by  a  verbal  or  logical  classification  ;J  Dr.  Smith's  aim  also  being  to 
collect  the  whole  evidence  of  Scripture  on  the  subject;^  snch  being 
the  superiour  character  of  the  work,  there  cannot  be  supposed  abetter 
preparation  for  examining  the  portions  of  Scripture  treated  in  cats 
Essay,  than  a  careful  and  thorough  perusal  of  the  Scripture  Testimony. 
But  inasmuch  as  each  passage  of  the  Bible  is  there  exhibited  separately 
from  the  others,  and  the  sense  made  out  by  sifting  its  terms,  the 
author  was  restrained  by  this  plan,{|  wisely  adapted  to  the  confutation 
of  opponents,  from  collecting  the  evidence  afforded  by  an  extended 
comparison  and  combination  of  texts,  ^  and  in  some  cases  resulting 

•  The  reference  to  this  work  in  p.  263.  ft.  #M  and  all  previous  ones,  are  to 
the  First  Edition  ;  that  in  p.  390.  n.  §.,  and  subsequent  ones  are  to  the  JTurd 
Edition, 

t  p.  706.  t  p.  787. 

§  Passages  which  illustrate  his  plan  may  be  seen  in  VoL  I.  pp.  333.  294. 
II.  3.  239.  324.     III..377.  380. 

||  Compare  Vol.  I.  496—607.  with  III.  378.,  as  shewing  his  cue  to  keep 
the  evidence  from  the  O.  T.  separate  from  that  brought  from  the  N.  T.  I 
have  partially  imitated  this  example :  in  Sections  iv.  and  ▼,  evidence  from  the 
O.  T.  is  excluded ;  (tee  pp.  206,  231,  236,-6.)  in  Secc.  vi— xi.  very  little  use 
is  made  of  the  N.  T.  Their  evidence  is  combined  in  See.  xiLp.  490,  and  the 
following. 

1  If  any  could  possibly  doubt  whether  the  author  was  aware  of  this  dis- 
advantage attending  his  plan,  that  doubt  would  be  removed  by  the  candid 
acknowledgment  in  HI.  377. 
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partly  from  the  mere  silence  of  the  Scripture  or  certain  topicks  during  afvii* 
particular  periods  of  the  sacred  history.*    In  consequence  of  this  *lJ^\ 
plea,  the  series  of  the  Dirine  Son's  manifestations  is  nowhere  ex* 
hihited  in  this  great  work;t  and  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Israelites 
that  their  sanctuary  on  earth  was  consecrated  by  his  manifested 
presence,  is  scarcely  any  where  notioed4    All  the  passages  ofthe  Old 
Testament  examined  by  Dr.  S.  are  regarded  asprophetfek-of  the  Son's 
fiUmt  incarnation;  none  of  them  as  referring  to  a  Divine  Person 
acknowledged  of  old  to  be  actually  present  in  his  churchy  and  the 
Object  of  their  most  solemn  sacriiees  and  adorations.    The  interpre- 
tation of  the  New  Testament  as  well  a*  the  Old,  suffers  Atom  this 
disjunction  of  parts  which,  rightly  understood,  compose  a  more 
magniicent  and  hamenkms  whole  <han  has  yet  been  displayed  by 
mortal  man,  either  in  the  present  Essay,  or«in  any  previous  pwblioation. 
frequently,  however,  Dr.  S,  has  passages  which  eneoorage  the 
reader  to  hope  that  further  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament^    Several  of  these 
acknowledgements  relate  to  topicks  treated  in  the  present  £ssey«tt    If 
it  should  engage  the  •careful  attention  of  any  who  have  studied  Dr. 
Smith's  volumes,  it  will  be  foe  them  to  decide-  whether  some  real  help 
is  not  here  afforded  on  the  very  subjects  on  which  that  revered  author 
has  expressed  its  desirableness*    The  present  writer,  too,  is  bound  to 
remember  with  gratitude,  that  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Owen,  which 
gave  anew  and  very  profitable  direction  to  his  inquiries  when  moat 


•  Thus  the  absence  of  toe  doctrine  of  Divine  omnipresence  from  me  Pen- 
tateuch, is  made  a  ground  ef  argument  in  pp.  198,-4. 

t  It  is  briefly  alluded  Id  in  the  following  plates.  I.  goS^-ft.  398. 448. 463: 
111.297.  The  last  of  these  passages  is  copied  in  p.  037.  Oal.  463.ttw  6, 
I  would  remark  that  the  "elHpsis,"  is  not  at  present  "evident"  to  me. 
Dr.  S.  seems  to  suppose*  that  the  words  of  Moses  were  addressed  to  the  First 
Divine  Person:  I  nave  no  doubt  they  were  addressed  to  the  Second;  (see 

0.  360,-  7.)  and  in  mis  have  the  pleasure  of  agreeing  with  Mr.  Watson.  Instil, 

1.  647.  /.  36. 

t  I  have  said  **  scarcely,"  because  there  are  at  least  twopsgesin  which  for 
a  moment  it  appears  and  vanishes.    1. 346.  /.  24.    443.  U  13. 

S  The  following  express  the  need  of  further  light:  I.  316.  360.  U  33. 
11.188.  169.  340.1.6.  371.  Z.  80.  379.1.4.  899.1.14.  410.  III.  349. 
J.  11.  The  expectation  that  advances  will  be  made  is  expressed  in  1. 333.  mn4 
note;  240. 1. £-U.    (H.  417.  *  70    HI.  380. 1.30. 

M  As  one  instance;  compare  II.  371.  /.  30,  and  273,  with  pp.  233,-336. 
of  mis  Essay. 
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affkw-  eagerly  panned,  was  read  In  Dr.  Smith's  work,  beAmfc  hod  statffcf 
?!IL?I  •"y  attention  that  he  remember*  in  its  original  situation.* 

In  descending  to  particulars  of  agreement  or  discrepancy,  it  ■ay 
be  noticed  that  the  term  MettUk,  so  Impeitatt  in  itself,  a^compiesoei 
in  the  title  of  the  work,  is  explained  in  the  louiiueuuoment  of  Use*  H, 
by  etymological  and  antiquarian  facta:  4  bat  neither  there,  nor  in  any 
'Other  part  of  the  work,  ia  the  reader  furnished  with  a  Hat  of  all  at 
places  where  it  ocean  in  the  Old  Testament;  xrou  ray  attemr*  mass 
to  show  its  meaning  in  a  number  of  these  passages.  1  Saw.  E.  10.  and 
«.  36,  so  important  as  proofs  of  the  application  at  the  term  to  At 
Oracular  Presence,  t  are  not,  it  is  believed,  any  where  mentioned  by 
Or.S.— Also  the  history  of  the  term  Sono/Arfis  not  traced.  Fs.tt.f- 
has,  of  coarse,  a  distinct  notice^  bat  there  is  no  attempt  to  mahi 
-out  the  meaning  of  the  term  Sem  by  considering  idiot  there  ami  a 
the  Books  of  Moses,  or  in  other  scriptures,  so  far  as  them  sathMsfif  ij, 
which  might  throw  a  light  on  the  expression,  or  on  the  Dhrfne  pets*-' 
oity.  The  reader  is  referred^  to  subsequent  part  of  the  wots;  for  the 
"inquiry  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  Aerm,  Sen  e/  Gee?9  In  shot 
seotion,f  the  author  shows  by  such  texts  as  aso  quoted  sar  the 
purpose  in  pp.  910—42 14  of  this  Essay,  that  this  wmson  ma 
need  as  a  Divine  title.  But  it  is  conceited  that  he  on  ha 
that  it  was  recognised  u  by  the  Jewish  nation  at  large,  oa  i 
of  the  Messiah;"  if  Messiah  is  there  to  be  taken  {as  the 
shows  it  must)  in  the  sense  of  the  expected  deliverer.  Indeed  tins 
remark  in  Vol.  II.  p.  53,  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  rery  just 
observations  made  by  Dr.  S.  himself  on  p.  68.  ♦• 

The  author's  plan  did  not  lead  him  to  trace  in  a  distinet  narrathe, 
the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  Redeemer; 
though  many  correct  statements  and  just  remarks  occur  on  this. 
subject. ff  Yet  the  absence  of  the  interpretation  of  the  word  AmoisUfd 
One,  (Messiah  or  Christ)  in  the  sense  of  the  Oracular  Presence, 

•  pp.  188.  785.  f  T.  198—203.  t  8eejp.  108—801. 

§  I.  287—290.  ||  I.  290.  J.  4.  IT  II.  63—60. 

"  Compare  II.  63.  J.8>-7.  with  68. 1.97.  —u  to  be  mere  than  dedarixg 
himpelf  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  to  involve  "  Ac.    See  also  II.  419,  L  A. 


ft  In  this  note  all  the  numbers  under  40  denote  the  line  of  the  page  quota!. 
U.44.10.  60.5.  91,16.  100.18.  116-7.  170.21.  197;  8.  846.* 
269.12.    260.20.    274.28.    802.12.    412.5.    416.29. 
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prevent!  both  the  confession  of  Peter  near  Cawarea  Philippi,*  and  of  afpin- 
4he  Lord  himself  before  hie  judges,  f-  appearing  m  their  true  character  J2L-S 
and  force ;  and  also  prevents,  in  part,  the  perception  of  that  wise  and 
gradual  process  by  which  he  trained  his  apostles  for  the  discovery  and 
retention  of  the  amazing  troth  of  his  personal  majesty.  $  From  the 
same  cause  the  apostolick  method  of  instructing  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
is  imperfectly  statedt§  Acts  ix,  20  is  quoted  according  to  the  common 
leading,  without  any  notice  of  Griesbach's,  or  reason  given  for  pre- 
ferring the  other.  ||  It  ha*  the  appearance  of  what  occurs  exceedingly 
seldom  in  this  work  of  almost M  superhuman  accuracy,"  an  oversight.? 
But  it  coukLnot iail.to  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of 
that  view  of  the  word  M*$siah  which  it  is  a  leading  object  of  the  present 
Essay  to  restore. 

Some  other  differences  between  Dr. -Smith's  work  and*  this,  (not  of 
the  more  important  kind)  have  been,  stated  in  preceding  pages;  ** 
and  references  to  a  few  others  are  given  in  the  note- below,  ft 

*  All  that  Dr.  S.  has  said  on  Matt.  xvi.  13—10.  (II.  69,  00.)  appears  to 
be  in  fall  agreement  with  what  is  said  in  this  Essay  ;  which  recognises  a 
reference  to  the  ancient  manifestations  of  the  Son,  not  noticed  by  him.  ^.  493. 

t  In  this  ease  also,  all  that  Dr.  S.  has  written  (II.  66—69)  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  what  is  found  here,  and  might  be  quoted  as  a  strong  coiroDoration 
of  my  views. 

X  8ee  several  of  the  passages  referred. to  in  p.  993.  n.  tt»  and  compare 
pp.  338—286. 618,-9. 

§  Here  again,  the  intimations  {riven  by  Dr.  S.  may  be  qaoted  by  me  in 
confirmation.  Compare  his  remarks  in  III.  60 — 64.  and  in  II.  417*  wHhmine 
in  pp.  &71. 693^-8,  Ac    632.668—668. 

||  II.  64.  it.  8.  This  note  is  not  m  the. ,/«i^  edition  ^  perhaps  it  was  written 
hastily. 

IT  Another  instance  ocenrs  in  the  same  note  j-John  vi.  69  is  quoted  as  it 
stands  in  the*  P.  V.    Compare  p.  81 7.  «.  •. 

••  The  difference  in  several  places  is  only  this,  that  Dr.  S.  has  not  noticed 
something  to- which  attention  it  called  in, this  Essay.  The  pages  ere  pp.  303. 
288.  ft.  }.  800. 297—311. 861. 871.  /.  1.  873.  380,  n.  *.  403.  n.i|.  436.  *.  J. 
481.  f».  It.  448. aw  606.  ft.  f .  639— 633.684.  643,-8.  678,  n.  •.  679.  ft.  *. 
696.  ».  J.  614.  ft.  f.  616—618.  619.  ft.  §.  628.  649.  667.  «•  696.  ft. 
713.  n.  t.  The  cases  in  which  I  have  quoted  Dr.  S.  as  entirely  agreeing  with 
him,  (or  so  nearly  that  the  difference  would  not  be  readily  observed,)  are  more 
than  twice  as  numerous  as  these. 

ff  By  avoiding  the  idea  of  a  local  heaven  in  II.  114. 1. 4. 864. J. 6,  though 
it  was  perhaps  prudent,  Dr.  S.  fails  to  present  the  passages  in  that  exact 
meaning  which  I  think  they  bore  in  apostolick  times,  and  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  pages  of  mis  essay,    pp.  S64r6.  898.  497,-8. 


>Tet  see  9.718.  ft.  f.  .  ,  .    ,   . 

On  II.  44. 1.  9. 93.  /.  7.  and  shnilsr  passages,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 

r£*wy,  p.  613,;  Z* 
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afkn-  Of  thtpadagogial  method  of  training  the  gentile  converts,  Dr.  Smith 
D,x  E*  has  not  given  any  intimation.*  He  candidly  acknowledges  the 
'  difference  between  what  are  called  here  the  rw&imental  and  the  pttfn> 

the  epistles;  t  hot  he  intimates  that  this  difference  may  ham  km 
occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the  apostle's  own  views,  f  And  he 
differs  from  Bp.  Middleton,  (whom  I  have  followed)  in  the  interprs 
tation  of  2  Thus,  i.  12.  J  so  ae  to  betray  the  opinion  that  these  recent 

popular  meaning  of  the  title  "The  Anointed  One,  the  Son  aiDmvid" 
afferent  from  "The  Anointed  One,  the  Son  of  God.*9  The  Saviour 
the  former  title,  (pp.  207—209.  493.  606.)  but  not  the  latter,  till  Peter  gave  it, 
(pp.  209—223*  227.)  and  until  then,  avoided  the  use  of  the  term  Ckri*. 
pp.  614—616. 

Compare  pp.  197. 627.  on  Heb.  L  6  with  1. 327.    III.  264.  n.  76. 

In  a  quotation  from  Seiler,  in  II.  400  we  have  "As  Son  of  God,  he  wat 
the  invisible  image  of  the  Father;"— which  suggests  the  inquiry,  I*  it  only  as 
invisible,  that  he  is,  or  was,  the  Image  of  the  Father  ?  To  this  the  answer 
is  intimated  by  Dr.  Smith  in  words  quoted  above,  p.  627.  An  mvisihU  huge 
ia  a  more  abstract  idea  than  1  think  the  apostle  intended  in  Col.  L  16. 

A  fter  all,  the  most  important  difference  between  the  "  Scripture  Testimony" 
and  this  essay,  is  on  the  order  and  the  date  of  the  doctrine*  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  and  the  Trinity.  Dr.  S.  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  unity  of  God 
was  taught  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants  before  the  fact  that  in  Jehovah 
there  is  a  mysterious  plurality:  (I.  600.  L  16.    II.  278—286.)  whereas  me 


facts,  as  surveyed  in  the  present  work,  show  that  plurality  was  taught  along 
with  the  unity,  if  not  before  it,  in  the  Patriarchal  and  the  Leviticaf  series  of 
manifestations,  pp.  243,-4.  261— 266.  262,-3. 380.  Dr.  S.  remarks,— "the 
second  great  truth,  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  was  established  by  the  more  ample 
disclosures  of  the  Christian  revelation."  I.  600.  L  19.  Comp.  II.3I8.Z.  6—9. 
That  the  doctrine  acquired  thereby  a  far  more  full  and  glorious  establishment 
than  it  had  previously,  has  been  readily  acknowledged :  pp.  243,-4.  But  that 
k  wasjfrsi  disclosed  m  the  Gospel  history,  is  contrary  to  the  facta  noticed  in 
pp.279,  280;  347. 

The  avowed  object  of  Dr.  S.  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Scripture  Testimony,  is  "to 
M  trace  the  Expectation  of  a  Messiah,  as  founded  in  Divine  Revelation,  through 
44  its  successive  developments."  I.  691.  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  object  of 
the  present  work  is  to  show  the  actual  manifestation  and  acknowledged 
presence  of  the  Divine  Son,  as  Angel  and  Anointed  One,  Jah,  and  Jehorak, 
through  each  successive  series  of  his  interviews  with  men,  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  Malachi.  The  views  are  different,  but  not  contradictory-;  and 
each  presents  an  important  aspect  of  the  truth.  Happy  shall  I  be  if  that  view 
which  this  essay  gives,  shall  find  some  advocate  prepared  by  w  the  God  of  the 
■pints  of  all  flesh,"  to  mature  and  defend  it  as  well  as  the  other  baa  been  by 
him  we  have  now  to  remember,  with  honour  and  gratitude,  as  the  late 
Dr.  Pye  Smith. 

*  There  is  something  like  one  in  II.  413,  IL  6 — 10.  Bnt  if  the  learned 
author  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the  apostolick  method,  he  would  have 
introduced  the  idea  in  III.  426,-6.  in  commenting  on  the  passage  of  Tertulliao 
mentioned  by  me.  p.  665,  tu  f. 

f  II.  415,-6.     Part  of  the  paragraph  is  copied  here,  p.  696*. 

t  III.  316,-7.  Yet  compare  III.  229.  /.  30,  31.  where  God  and  Lerd 
denote  different  Persons.    See  p.  659,  n.  *. 
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converts,  little  as  they  had  of  Old  Testament  lore,  were  already  in-  appbm- 
structed  in  the  absolute  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesos;  an  opinion  DIX  ^ 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  author's  previous  remarks.  *  A  some- 
what similar  attribution  of  faith  in  the  most  marvellous  and  sublime 
of  divine  truths,  to  persons  whose  religious  training  was  only  lately 
begun,  appears  in  his  interpretation  of  G*n.  iv.  l.,f  which  mighty 
however,  be  admitted  without  its  being  any  serious  hindrance  to  the 
reception  of  that  view  of  the  theology  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants 
which  is  given  in  this  Essay. 

Of  the  divine  names  Jab  {  and  Elobim,  §  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  state,  that  the  force  ascribed  to  them  in  this  Essay,  is  not  intimated 
by  Dr.  S.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  (it  is  believed)  at  variance 
with  what  is  said  here  of  either  name;  except  it  be  the  phrase  Word 
tff  Jah,  which  he  uses  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  Jt  without  in 
the  least  designing  it  to  operate  as  evidence. 

Among  the  quotations  from  other  authors,  chiefly  German,  with 
which  Dr.  Smith's  work,  especially  in  the  third  edition,  is  enriched, 
there  are  some  sentences  very  remarkably  harmonising  with  opinons 
stated  here.*  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Seiier,  (Vol.  in. pp.  304. 404.)  on  the  unavoidable  mdJkropomorpkitm 

•  In  the  paragraph  quoted  p.  696. 

f  1. 338—884.  I  think  that  the  learned  author's  remarks  on  mis  verse 
may  be  fairly  answered  on  critical  and  philological,  as  well  as  theological 
grounds;  so  as  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  particle  before  Jehovah  Is  a 
preposition,  not  the  mere  sign  of  the  **  governed  case."  The  suppositions 
mentioned  by  Dr.  S.  338.  U.  19,  30.  383. I. 3.  if  understood  in  the  extent  which 
his  argument  requires,  are  such  as  I  decline  to  admit.  lie  usually  argues 
with  something  stronger  than  suppositions. 

X  This  has  been  shown  (pp.  368—874)  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the 
name  Jesus.  But  I  do  not  remember,  and  on  searching  I  have  not  found,  that 
Dr.  S.  has  any  where  treated  of  the  structure  of  that  important  name. 

§  The  author's  view  of  this  remarkable  word  is  gwen  in  I.  478—488. 
Mine  is  intimated  in  pari  in  p.  804,  and  more  fully  in  a  paper  referred  to  in 
p.  678. ».  f. 

||  p.  361.  *.  •.  S.  T.  Vol.  I.  514.  note.  If  the  admirable  author  had 
known  of  any  speculations  concerning  this  name,  which  might  be  sJEsctsd  by 
hiiinakiiig  Aisuseofit,Milo^of  fidrneafinall  things  would  undoubtsdly 
have  led  W™  to  decline  it,  whatever  hia  opinion  of  the  ■peculations  might  be* 

IT  Specimens  of  these  may  be  seen  in  I.  886.  448,  9.  *m.  590.  rU  18. 

II.  387—389.  414.  431.    III.  317,-8,  *.    Of  German  opinions  contrary  to 
what  is  advocated  here,  examples  may  be  seen  in  I.  861.  634.  690,  1.  it,  14. 

III.  115. 368.    A  reference  to  such  was  made  in  p.  735. 
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4his  aeries  of  authors  who  have  maintsined  in  Britain,  down  to  apraav 
the  present  time,  among  a  limited  number  of  readers,  some  referential  f^J^ 
regard  to  Yarious  portions  of  pentecostal  truth,  will  be  closed  by  the 
late  Joseph  John  Gurney,  of  Earlham,  J.  J.  Gamey,  Bern. 

near  Norwich,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;— a  man  whose  eminent  christian  firtues,  and  attainments  as 
a  scholar,  his  high  reputation,  and  the  honours  that  attended  his 
funeral,  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  multitudes*  Mr.  Gurney  is 
the  exception  alluded  to  on  p.  746,  in  closing  the  account  of  Dr.  John 
Scott's  "  Christian  Life,"  The  two  works  from  which  the  writer  has 
recently  learned  Mr.  G.'s  views,  were  published  respectifely  in  1826 
and  1830.  Of  the  former  the  title  is  "  Essays  on  the  Evidence** 
Doctrines,  and  Practical  Operation  of  Christianity ;"  and  of  the  latter, 
"  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations  chiefly  intended  to  confirm  and 
illustrate  the  Doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  ,  with  some  Remarks 
on  the  practical-  importance  of  that  Doctrine.*9  Though  each  of  these 
works  appears  to  be  in  full  agreement  with  the  other,  there  is  a  larger 
portion  of  pentecostal  doctrine  in  the  latter,  which  therefore  will  be 
chiefly  referred  to  here;*  especially  the  article  numbered  M,  *  On  the 
Angel  who  bore  the  name,  and  displayed  the  attribute*  o/6onr'  occupying 
forty-three  pages,  t 

It  was  Mr.  G.'s  maxim,  that  the  historical  order  of  the  Bible,  is 
the  natural  order  of  the  subject?  J  which  therefore  he  follows.  The 
jealousy  of  scbolastick  terms  and  human  creeds  which  pervades  the 
Society  of  Friends,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  left  his  mind  to 
operate  with  greater  freedom  than  most  students  have  attained ;  and 
he  had  before  him  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  section'  on  the  same  subject 
published  in  181 8.§.    The  result  is  a  more  full  view  of  the  series  of 

•  In  quoting  the  Biblical  Notes  I  shall  simply 'mention  the  page;  and 
prefix  the  word  Essays  to  the  number  when  the  passage  is  in  the  earlier 
volume. 

f  pp.  880—208. 

t  The  sseond  paragraph  of  Essay  x,"  On  the  Scriptural  aocoUBtef  Jesus 
Christ,"  begmrwith  these  words: 

"The  cine  which  I  propose  to  follow  in  making  this  attempt,  is  the  history 
ef  the  8on  of  God,  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible;  for,  1  apprehend,  that 
the  order  of  his  history  is  the  natersl  order  of  the  subject  before  ns," 


Essays  p.  821.  This  essay  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first, 
pp.  828—267,  is  <0»  Christ  in  hie  pre-exists*:*/  and  includes  many  of  the 
topicks  treated  here  in  Secc.  vi— x. 

t  ThrttowasrotinsAfeenuvetomewriungsofto 
appears  from  his  quotation  of  Dr.  8.  in  hislsilerwork>|v.lMr^w.l.2».».l. 
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appbn-  the  Divine  Angel's  manifestations  end  proceedings,  down  to  the  times 
PHLPl  of  the  UterprophoU  and  of  the  apoet^,  than  the  writer  dm  fonndii 

any  other  work. 

How  great  is  the  coincidence  of  Mr.  Gurney's  view*  with  tht 
present  Essay,  may  he  seen  from  the  following  extract.  After  refoning 
to  John  i.  18.  iv.  24  and  other  passages,  he  proceeds: 

"My  object,  in  the  present  dissertation,  is  to  compare  with  thest 
"inspired  declarations  of  the  spirituality  and  absolute  inrisibility  of 
fl>  the  Supreme  Being,  a  fact,  of  which  the  Old  Testament  contains 
"ample  evidences;  vis.  that  a  reason  bearing  the  titles,  and  exercising 
"  the  attributes  of  jehovah,  appeared  at  various  periods  of  the  world, 
44  before  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  conversed  with  the 
H  children  and  servants  of  God,  in  a  human  or  angelick  form.  This 
44  prison,  during  the  course  both  of  the  patriarchal  and  legal  dispensa- 
M  tions,  was  the  guide  and  governor  of  the  people  of  God.  He  *  led 
M  them  about,  he  instructed  them,  he  kept  them  as  the  apple  of  his 
"eye"  He  inspired  their  prophets,  founded  their  laws,  and  pro- 
Mnounced  their  oracles.    He  rewarded  them  for  their  obedience, 

*  punished  them  for  their  rebellion,  protected  them  from  oppression, 
"  and  destroyed  their  enemies.  He  was  the  object  of  their  filial  regard 
44  and  spiritual  allegiance.  He  received  their  worship,  their  saffrifrfl— , 
44  and  their  vows. 

"  These  general  positions  respecting  the  manifested  God  of  Israel— 
44  the  Angel  of  Jehorah,  who  was  Jehovah — will  be  found  to  agree 
44  with  the  records  of  his  history,  which  we  may  now  proceed  to  con- 

*  sider  in  their  proper  order."  • 
If  the  readers  of  this  Essay  will  compare  it  with  the  forty  pages 

which  follow  the  above  extract,  they  will  be  more  fully  convinced  of 
the  general  agreement.  One  particular  is  worthy  of  distinct  notice; 
inasmuch  as  no  previous  English  author,  nor  more  than  one  or  two 
foreign  divines,!  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  had  advanced  the  principle. 
Mr.  G.  acknowledges  that  both  the  Almighty  Angel,  and  his  Superiour, 
joined  in  giving  the  Law  at  Sinai :  and  the  proofs  which  he  adduces,} 
though  somewhat  differing  from  those  given  in  a  former  section,}  and 
to  some,  perhaps  more  convincing,  are  mostly  such  as  might  readily 

•  p.  221. 

f  Witsins  and  perhaps  Altingini,fm  the  passage  quoted  p.  71*. «.  $. 

t  pp.  2*0— 286.  §  pp.  Ml— 256. 
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conduct  the  Israelites  at  the  time,  to  that  important  conclusion.  Other  smv- 
points  of  agreement  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  0IX  J^ 
recount  them  here. 

Mr.  Gurney  keeps  clear  both  of  Bp.  Horsley's  fancy  of  translating, 
'Jehovah,  the  Angelf  and  of  the  more  hazardous  notion  held  by 
Fleming  and  Watts,  of  the  pre-ezistenee  of  the  human  soul  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  f  In  a  note  which  is  copied  below,  |  he  expresses  his 
satisfaction  in  the  agreement  of  his  news  with  those  of  the  early 
Fathers. 

Yet  Mr.  Gurney's  surrey  of  the  whole  train  of  the  Divine  Son's 
manifestations,  however  excellent,  has  some  important  defects. 
Though  he  does  not,  like  Dr.  John  Scott,  omit  the  mention  of  the 
Father,  he  never  shows  how  the  minds  of  the  ancient  worshippers 
were  guided  to  the  belief  of  His  heavenly  Presence :  indeed  there  is 

•  He  uniformly  employs  the  phrase  u  The  Angel  of  Jehovah"  and  states 
his  preference  of  The  to  Jit,  in  the  commencement  of  this  phrase,  in  p.  287.  n . : 
but  hat  not,  I  tkink,  noticed  Bp.  Horsley's  phrase.  Indeed  he  seldom 
mentions  opinions  which  he  rejects. 

t  Noticed  above,  pp.  768,  759.  Mr.  Gurney  has  not,  I  think,  mentioned 
it,  but  has  clearly  disowned  it  in  his  Essays,  p.  267,  where  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  Part  on  Chrktin  hk  Pre- existence,  he  says  "And  let  it  be  observed 
"  that  as  he  subsisted  in  the  nature  of  God,  so  he  subsisted  in  that  nature 
"only."    dec,  Ac. 

X  The  grounds  of  his  regard  to  the  early  fathers,  he  has  stated  in  the  note 
on  p.  62.    The  testimony  of  agreement  is  m  n.  8  on  p.  268,  as  follows. 

44  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  circumstance,  that  the  views  unfolded  in  the 
present  essay  respecting  the  manifested  God  of  ancient  Israel,  ere  precisely 
those  which  were  uniformly  maintained  by  the  Anti-nieene  [  Ante-nicene  J 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  The  following  passage  from  the  first  apology 
of  Justin  Martyr,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  write  on  the  subject  "  The  Jews,  who  think  that  it  was  always 
44 God  the  Father  who  spake  to  Moses,  (whereas  he  who  spake  to  him  was 
44  the  Son  of  God  who  is  also  called  an  Angel  and  an  Apostle,)  are  justly 
M  convicted  both  by  the  prophetical  spirit  and  by  Christ  himself,  of  knowing 
44  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Sou.  For  they  who  say  that  the  Son  is  the 
44  Father,  are  convicted  of  neither  knowing  the  Father,  nor  of  understanding 
"thattheGodoftheuniveneliasaSoE^wto 

44  is  also  God.  And  formerly  he  appeared  to  Moses  and  to  the  other  prophets 
44  in  the  form  of  fire  and  an  incorporeal  image ;  and  now  in  the  time  of  your 
**  empire,  becoming  man  by  a  virgin,  according  to  the  Father's  wul,  he  endured 
44  to  be  despised  sua  to  suffer  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  believe  in  him! " 
e.  88.  Dr.  Burton,  whose  translation  of  Justin  I  have  here  adopted,  gives  the 
following  ample  list  of  similar  examples,  in  the  works  of  this  and  other  early 
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affsh-  scarce  any  notice  of  the  locality  ascribed  in  the  eaiiieet  ages  la 
•^J5;  Jehovah.*  The  solemn  fonn  of  prayer  prescribed  in  Dsmr*  xxvL  16 
it  nowhere  mentioned  ;f  &or  Solomon's  petitions  at  the  conaocnuaa, 
of  the  Temple.  And  the  author  had  evidently  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  events  in  SejnoeTs  time.  He  aekno wladfBi 
"  Until  that  period  had  armed,  the  government  of  Israel,  althoaga 
conducted  by  the  agency  of  commanders  and  judges,  was  a  para 
theocracy,  and  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  waa  their  king;*5 J  jet  he  gives 
no  intimation  that  the  title  Messiah  waa  applied  to  him  in 
pacity ;  and  he  nowhere  traces  the  introduction  and  use  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  J*h.  In  the  phrase,  '  Word  #/  JmkJ  repeated^ 
osed,§  he  gives  the  name  Jah  to  the  First  Person,  not  the  fierond 
And  there  are  several  other  discrepaneieeead  osalssiona  which  need 
not  be  noticed  here.  H 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  allow  due  weight  to  the  fact  that 
views  so  nearly  identical  with  those  of  this  Essay  were  held  and 
published  by  a  man  of  competent  learning,  deep  reverence  foe  the 
Scriptures,  and  singular  amiableness  of  spirit  and  deportment  Has 
scheme  of  doctrine  appears  in  Scripture  to  be  set  forth  aa  an  antidote 
to  the  pride,  ambition,  and  selfishness  natural  to  man.  Other  ?— — ™— 
of  its  benign  operation,  beside  this  of  Mr.  Gurney,  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  series  of  authors  reviewed  here.  The  general  ^^iiff1** 
of  Abp.  Tenison,  his  cordial  friendship  with  Robert  Fleming, t  sad 
the  unsectarian  spirit  of  the  latter,  may  be  examples  of  iL  The 
catholick  spirit  of  Watts  and  Doddridge  is  well  known;  and  others 


•  See  his  remarks  in  pp.  224,-5.  on  G  sir.  xix.  24,  where  he 
two  Divine  Persons,  bat  adds,  that  the  terms  "appear  to  indicate  a  distinction 
between  Jehovah  acting,  and  Jehovah  originating?*  By  this  abstruse  thought, 
so  common  among  the  fathers,  he  evades  all  notice  of  the  attribution  oflocsihj 
which  the  words  contain,  and  which  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  mmntfle  kind 
of  thought  prevalent  when  the  book  was  written. 

t  There  is  a  notice  of  the  seventeenth  and  following  Terse  of  Dkut.  zxvi. 
but  none  of  Que  fifteenth. 

I  p.  240.    II 1—5.         §  pp.  133. 134,-5,-8.  224.    Essays,  pp.  238. 249.  253. 

II  In  one  instance,  if  not  in  more,  Mr.  Gurney  quotes  with  confidence,  and 
with  comments  in  proof,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Angel  or  M  Viceroy," 
what  I  had  mentioned  as  only  probably  such.  pp.  236,-7,  Ettays  pp.  250,-1. 
See  above,  p.  262.  and  Judges  iL  1 — 5.  An  instance  of  partial  agreement 
occurs  in  bis  comments  on  Mic  ah.  v.  2.  pp.  78—84.  See  above,  pp.  g§6  312. 
—His  mode  of  dealing  with  Haa.ii  1—5,  is  different  from  mm*  pp. 687—400. 

IT  See  the  lives  of  R.  Fleming,  Junr.,  and  Tenison  in  the  M  General  fit* 
jgraphy"  by  Dr.  Aikin,  Ac 
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mentioned  in  this  review  have  been,  or  still  are,  distinguished  for  the  imw- 
stme.  All  these  instances,  and  many  more,  may  be  considered  as  fj^^J 
enforcing  the  apostle's  exhortation,  *£ef  thit  mind  be  in  you,  which 
wot  alio  in  Chrut  Jtnu:'*  <$-c.  jrc.  Bat  as  the  truth  has  never  in 
modern  times  been  perfectly  held,  the  trial  of  it  cannot  yet  be  con- 
sidered complete.  When  it  shall  become  more  thoroughly  known, 
and  more  widely  diffused,  effects  exceeding  all  the  past,  may  be 
expected  to*  impart  a<Temal  beauty  and  delight  to  the  .inheritance  of 
the  Loeo. 

It  will  appear  on  a  review  of  the  authors  mentioned'  fn  the  fore- 
going pages  that  in  our  own  country,  since  the  period  of  the  reformation, 
there  has  been  in  every  age  a  publick  testimony  borne  to  the  truth  that 
the  ancient  manifestations  of  the  Deity  were  made  by  the  Son  of 
God,  that  ft  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  or  two  Christian  sects, 
and  that  on  the  whole  this  testimony  has  bean  growing  deafer  and 
brighter,  with  the  lapse  of  lime.  That  it  has  not  been  mere  effectual 
in  promoting  the  good  of  the  Christian  Church  will  not  appear 
wonderful,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered.  On  the 
partial  and  imperfect  character  of  the  testimony,  and  the  intermixture 
of  extraneous  and  unfounded  notions  no  further  remarks  need  be 
made  here.  It  is  probable  that  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  investi- 
gated by  future  writers. 

Whether  this  doctrine  of  the  Son's  ancient  manifestations  has, 
since  the  time  of  Augustine,  ever  been  the  popular  belief  in  any 
country,  it  may  be  equally  difficult  and  useless  to  inquire.     To  those 
who  freely  converse  with  the  common  people,  it  will  be  clear  that  it 
is  not  euoh  in  our  own  land  at  present.    They-etand  up  in  their 
ehnrehes  and  repeat, "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
<rf  heaven  and  earth :    And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord; 
-vrho'was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  ef  the  Virgin  Jkfary," 
&c.  &c.    And  though  the  creed  does  not  say  it,  and  its  original 
'Jramers  did  not  mean  it,  the  present  generation  add  the  notion  that 
.the  Son's  manifestation  began  with  his  human  birth ;  and  that  what- 
ever is  found  concerning  the  Deity  in  the  Old  Testament,  relates  to 
.the  Father;  except  perhaps  a  few  predictions  concerning  the  Son. 
How  seriously  this  differs  from  the  faith-  of  the  second  century,  may 
be  seen  from  the  sentences  already  copied  from  Justin  the  Martyr, 

.end  others,  t 

•  Phil,  ii  5.  t  F-  799,  n.  |. 
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jtpfsn-  It  was  this  popular  mistake  which  gave  to  the  Socrnian  scheme  its 
*™_;  greatest  adfantage;  of  which,  however,  the  first  Tolume  of  Dr.  SssiuVi 
Scripture  Testimony  did  much  to  deprive  it.  And  it  eontinoei  to 
withhold  many  conscientious  and  firm  trinitariana  from  receiriaf 
valuable  impressions  of  the  majesty  and  dominion  wherein  the  tree 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  would  amy  the  Son*  of  Cod. 

The  .reverent  and  tenacious  grasp  with  which  this-  truth  was  hett 
in  the  second  century,  amid  the  gabble  of  Gnostick  neceaiarehs,  and 
the  fires  of  pagan  persecutions*  might  well  be  an  example  to  tht 
present  age :  but  by  the  men  who  have  been  labouring  to  bring  the 
religion  of  England  into  nearer  correspondence  with  that  of  the 
Christian  fathers,  it  has  been  unworthily  neglected.  They  have  been 
intent  upon  orders  and  garments,  sacramental  efficacy,  and  ceremonial 
.externals;  while  that  which  was  the  soul  and  essence  of  the  mere 
ancient  Christianity  has  been  passed  over ;  as  if  H  were  a  transitory 
fashion  of  human  thought,  the  theological  whim  of  an  ill  educated 
age.  May  the  Father  of  lights  soon  shed  his  vital  infuence  on  the 
bewildered  minds  of  men  in  this  free  country,  and  lend  them  to  fix  on 
that  one  only  rock  whereon  Jerusalem  can  be  builded  as  a  city  that  s> 
compact  together!. 

Of  an  extended  movement  toward  the  improvement  of  theological 
science,  there  are  some  cboeiing  indications.    The  removal,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Chalmers,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  the  earlier  to  the 
Indications    of    improve-  concluding  portion  of  his  course 

tnent  in  theological  science.  of  lectures  as  Professor  of  Theology 

in  the- university  of  Edinburgh,  was  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.*  By  this  alteration,  the  course  of  study  under  that  distin- 
guished teacher,  acquired  some  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  order 
in  which  the  gentile  converts  of  Paul  learned  the  truth,  by  the 

*  The  science  of  theology,  instead  of  being  described  in  the  order  of  the 

history  of  God should  be  described  rather  in  the  order  of  the  history 

of  man,  beginning  with  the  alienation  and  darkness  of  his  moral  nature,  and 
proceeding  onward  through  those  truths,  which,  acting  successively  upon  him, 
introduce  him  to  reconciliation  with  his  Maker,  and  ■■  dvance  him  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  bliss  ill  eternity.  I  im  satisfied  that  this  less  ambitious  way  of  it 
is  better  suited  to  the  real  state  of  the  science,  and  that  much  of  the  intolerance, 
and  of  the  unwarrantable  dogmatism  of  our  systematic*:  theology  is  owing  to 
the  synthetick  style  of  our  demonstrations.      We  prefer  a  surer  though  an 

humbler  pathway ; Institutes  of  Theology,  by  the  late  Thomas  Chalmers, 

DD.,  LLJ).    1849.     Vol.  I.  pp.  xiv.  xv. 
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padagogial  method ;  and  it  advanced  nearer  to  this  than  Dr.  Dwight  appeh- 

had  previously  done,  in  his  '•  Theology  explained  and  defended  in  a  ™*  J^\ 

series  of  Sermons,"  published  after  his  death  in  1817.    Those  two 

able    treatises,    Davison's    **  Discourses    on    Prophecy/'    and    the 

•*  Philosophy  of  the   Flan  of  Salvation,  by  an  American  Citizen," 

give  views  of  the  Old  Testament  excellently  according  with  the 

present  Essay,  but  each  treating  of  a  different  class  of  topicks. 

The  great  Author  of  truth  appears  to  be  employing  various  minds 

seared  in  total  separation  from  each  other,  to  conduct  the  thinking 

portion  of  mankind  to  a  more  correct  and  operative  knowledge  of 

-the  Holy  Scriptures. 

As  specimens  and  proofs  of  this  movement,  many  passages  in  ably 
conducted  Reviews,  and  other  periodical  publications  might  be  found, 
{if  the  object  were  worth  the  research,)  in  which  the  imperfection  of 
the  reigning  theology  is  acknowledged,  and  desire  expressed  of  a 
aystem  more  simply  scriptural.  The  following  sentences  from  works 
«f  more  permanent  influence,  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  their 
respective  communities,  Archbishop  Whateley,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Davidsou,  well  deserve  the  reader's  attention. 

The  former  baa  said,  addressing  his  clergy, — 

"An  interminable  field  is  open  for  the  application  of  all  (fee  faculties, 
intellectual  and  moral,  with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  for  the  fuller 
understanding  and'  development  of  the  truths  revealed  in  his  written 
'Word.     To  learn  and  to  teach  what  is  there  Quotation*  Jrxm 

to  be  found ;  —  to  develop  more  and  more  Abp.    Whateky. 

folly  to  your  own  minds  and  to  those  of  your  hearers,  what  the  Evangelists 
and  Apostles  have  conveyed  to  us,  will  be  enough  and  more  than  enough  to 
occupy  even  a  longer  life  than  any  of  us  can  expect"  — —  — ■—  — — 
"Christanity  itself  cannot  be  improved;  but  men's  views  and  estimate, 
«and  comprehension  of  Christianity,  may  be  indefinitely  improved."  Abp. 
Whateley's  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated,    pp.  121,  122. 

The  nonconformist  Professor  has  expressed  like  sentiments  only 
more  strongly,  as  follows: 

11  We  have  no  hope  that  the  noble  science  of  theology  will  make  real 
advances,  unless  thorough  students  of  the  word  of  God,  imbued  with  a  love 
of  sacred  literature,  and  resolved  to  bring  every  thing  to  the  test  of 
Scripture  itself,  appear  among  us.  Fundamental  investigations  of 
doctrines  we  do  not  expect  to  see,  till  men  be  impregnated  with  the 
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appbm-  belief,  that  the  Bible  b  a  mine  whoae  treasures  have  not  yet  been  es- 
oix  £.  hausted.  8oul-sattsiyiag  discussions,  such  as  chase  away  every  doubt, 
Quotations  from  and  convey  the  trmth  with  irresistible  cogeacy, 

Dr.  Davidson.  must  needs  be  rare,  so  long  as  the  great  body  of 

commentators  are  content  with  a  meagre  miserable  apparatus  by  which  a 
sound  and  healthy  exegesis  is  soon  starred.  We  desire  another  spirit  to 
be  infused  into  the  accredited  expositors  of  the  divine  word.  We  com- 
mend to  their  acceptance  a  more  copious  and  learned  furniture.  We 
would  show  them  that  they  are  oft  feeding  on  husks.  We  would  lead 
them  to  the  source  of  purity,  learning,  wisdom,  and  light,  where  they  may 
themselves  partake  of  true  riches.  Did  they  resolve  so  to  study  the  words 
of  truth,  the  words  of  truth  would  assuredly  be  better  understood.  Their 
vague  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  theological  systems  would  give  place  to 
definite  ideas;  and  the  Scriptures  be  exalted  to  that  supremacy  from 
which  they  are  lowered  by  appeals  to  fathers,  and  the  authority  of 
names."    Davidson's  Sacred  Hermeneutics.    1843.    p.  19. 

•'  It  is  of  pre-eminent  importance,  that  a  healthy  piety,  founded  on  a 
clear  apprehension  of  divine  truth,  should  be  formed  and  matured. 
Dangerous  sentiments,  professedly  drawn  from  the  word  of  God,  are  widely 
afloat  in  the  religious  world.  Delusive  views  of  essential  doctrines  ire 
fearfully  prevalent.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  imperative  doty  of  etch 
one  who  undertakes  to  expound  the  Bible,  to  have  certain  fixed  principle! 
by  which  he  may  be  guided  amid  the  rubbish  of  antiquated  nations  sod 
the  accumulation  of  ingenious  novelties  thrown  in  his  path.  Let  him 
seek  fear  truth  and  truth  alone,  undismayed  by  the  opprobrium  of 
sect,  the  standard  of  party,  the  fear  of  heresy,  the  tyranny  of  prejudice,  or 
the  current  of  opinion.  The  Bible  must  be  his  only  infallible  text-book. 
To  understand  its  paramount  disclosures,  he  should  bring  all  the  perspica- 
city and  learning  he  may  possess,  unswayed  by  the  dogmas  of  any  creed, 
however  wisely  framed,  or  industriously  lauded.  Let  him  strive  to  attain, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  those  broad  comprehensive  views 
of  revelation,  which  shall  at  once  settle  and  enlighten  the  mind,  while 
purifying  the  heart  from  selfishness  and  sin/'    pp.  vii,  viii. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Church  from  the  old  systematick  and  dispu- 
tatious theology  of  the  mediceval  Schools,  to  the  prevalence  of  simple 
Scriptural  truth  in  the  approaching  millennium,  a  much  greater  effect 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  will  probably  be  produced  by 
the  Bampton  Lectures  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  delivered  in  1832 
and  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  notoriety  in  England  in   1847,-3 
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by  the  objections  founded  on  them  te  the  author's  elevation  to  the  affbm- 
episcopate.  The  title,  "The  Scholastic  Philosophy  considered  in  its  Pl*  j5; 
relation  to  Christian  Theology.,"  informs  the  Bp.  of  Hereford1* 
reader  that  the  volume  treats  of  a  period  Bamptem  Lecturee. 
passed  over  in  silence  in  this  section,  ages  of  eager  ami  able  theological 
discussion,  but  without  any  real  progress  among  the  learned,  or 
diffusion  of  truth  among  the  populace.  Whoever  will  carefully  peruse 
the  Introduction,  and  the  first  three  Lectures,  will  cease  to  wonder 
that  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  biblical  truths  of  high  importance 
for  the  correct  and  powerful  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer,  were  kept 
almost  out  of  sight. 

Four  of  Dr.  Hampden's  Lectures  relate  to  topicks  not  noticed  in 
this  Essay,  and  contain  nothing  that  can  be  quoted  either  as  an 
objection  to  any  thing  found  here,  or  as  a  confirmation.  From  the 
other  portions  of  the  work,  the  following  extracts  are  presented  to  the 
reader;  as  much  to  stimulate  his  desire  to  study  the  whole  volume 
more  completely,  as  to  show  the  remarkable  agreement,  in  some 
points,  with  the  present  work. 

Having  aHuded  to  seme  terms  in  the  Creeds,  he  adds, — 

"  If  the  history  of  these  Terms  were  known  generally,  I  am  convinced 
that  many  who  now  object  to  the  Statements,  for  example,  of  the  Athan- 
atian  Creed,  would  find  their  objections  removed,  so  far  as  their  objections 
applied  to  these  Statements."   p.  xxv. 

M  If  we  would  learn  what  the  Holy  Spirit  would  hare  us  learn  from 
the  Bible ; — if  we  would  test  what  we  have  received  as  divine  Truth,  by 

the  Bible ; we  must  study  the  Sacred  Records  as  we  study  Nature. 

The  method  of  Induction  is  to  be  used  here,  as  there.  Observations  are 
to  be  classed.  Irrelevant  matter  is  to  be  excluded.  We  are  to  proceed 
step  by  step,  in  rising  to  the  truth  as  it  is  written,  and  in  examining  the 
Scriptures  whether  the  things  be  as  we  have  been  taught,  pp.  xlvifi,  xxil. 

—   —   —   "  I  insist  on  Scripture  truth  as  distinct  from 

Human  truth,— the  doctrines  of  God's  word  as  distinct  from  the  com- 
mandments of  men. 

"  In  short,  I  would  have  Christian  Doctrine  retted  on  Scripture 
Evidence,  and  not  on  Human  Argumentation.  I  would  have  all  the 
acmteness  of  the  skilful  logician  applied  to  elicit  the  Evidence  contained 
in  Scripture.  But  I  would  not  have  any  portion  of  Christian  Doctrine 
made  to  stand  upon  Abstractions."   p.  IviL 
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appbn-  "Consider  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  upheld  by  the  various 
»i*  &  speculations  which  the  misapplied  acumen  of  tome  of  its  early  defenders 
brought  to  its  support;  and  it  would  then  be  improperly  rested  <ra 
Argumentation.  But  conceive  the  same  powers  of  reasoning  applied  Is 
the  discernment  of  the  intimations  of  the  doctrine  scattered  throughe* 
Scripture,  to  the  digest  of  these,  and  the  luminous  disposition  of  them  ss 
matter  of  Evidence ;  and  we  cannot  too  highly  approve  such  «n  application 
•f  reasoning."    pp.  lviii,  lis. 

The  above  sentences  are  from  Che  Introduction';  the  following  are 
from  the  Second  Lecture,  on  the  "  Formation  of  the  Scholastic 
Theology." 

"  When  a  Theology  of  this  a  priori  character  was  established,  it 
nullified  the  use  of  the  Scripture  as  a  record  of  the  divine  dealings  with 
the  successive  generations  of  mankind.  The  voice  of  God  was  no  longer 
heard  as  it  spoke  "  in  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners"  to  holy  men 
of  old;  but  simply  as  uttering  the  hallowed  symbols  of  an  oracular 
wisdom.  The  whole  of  Revelation  was  treated  as  one  contemporaneous 
production ;  of  which  the  several  parts  might  be  expounded,  without 
reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which  each  was  delivered.  For  what 
was  termed  in  the  Schools,  the  Analogy  of  Faith,  was  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  an  interpretation  of  passages  relatively  to  particular  periods 
and  particular  occasions,  but  merely  the  shewing  that  "  the  truth  of  one 
Scripture  was  not  repugnant  to  the  truth  of  another."  The  Bible  thus 
lost  its  most  important  characteristick  in  the  comparison  with  other 
assumed  Revelations.    The  Koran  is"  &c.  &c.    Lect.  ii.  pp.  8S,  89. 

"  If . .  . .  we  take  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, as  the  great  subject  of  our  sacred  Books,  we  are  naturally  lead  to 
study  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Scripture  in  their  real  historical  place. 
We  then  seek  to  learn,  what  man  has  been  at  the  infancy,  and  at  the 
maturity,  of  his  condition  in  the  world ;  how  he  has  been  treated  by  his 
Creator  at  different  periods,  and  how  he  has  responded  to  that  treatment. 
Hence  results  an  historical  theology,  a  register  as  it  were  of  the  religious 
conduct  of  man  under  the  government  of  God ;  and  consequently  principles 
of  the  Divine  Character  and  Government  applicable  to  the  future  direction 
of  our  lives.  Such  however  was  not  the  method  of  the  Schoolmen.  They 
inverted  the  process,  and  commenced  with  those  notions  in  which  they 
should  have  ended  their  inquiry."    Lect.  ii.  pp.  89, — 90. 

The  following  important  passage  is  from  the  third  Lecture,  on 
"  the  Trinitarian  Controversies." 
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"The  examination  then,  I  would  observe,  has  forcibly  impressed  on  apfbn- 
MJ  mind  the  conviction,  that  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  difflcuUie*  on  the  DI*  E* 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  arise  from  metaphysical  considerations— from 
abstractions  of  our  own  mind,  quite  distinct  from  the  proper,  intrinsic*:, 
Mystery  of  the  holy  troth  in  itself.     Perplexities  from  the  nature  of 

Number,  of  Time,  of  Being, have  forced  themselves  on  the  form  of 

tile  Divine  Mystery,  and  given  it  that  theoretics:  air,  that  atmosphere 
of  repulsion,  in  which  it  is  invested. 

"  The  troth  itself  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  emerges  from  these  mists  of 
human  speculation,  like  the  bold  naked  land,  on  which  an  atmosphere  of  fog 
bos  for  a  while  rested,  and  then  been  dispersed.  No  one  can  be  more  con- 
vinced than  I  am,  that  there  is  a  real  mystery  of  God  revealed  in  the 
Christian  dispensation ;  *  and  that  no  scheme  of  Unitarianism  can  solve 
the  whole  of  the  phenomena  which  Scripture  records.  But  I  am  also  as 
folly  sensible,  that  there  is  a  mystery  attached  to  the  subject,  which  is  not 
s>  mystery  of  God."    Leet.  iii.  jge>  H5,— & 

The  last  extract  shall  be  from  the  concluding  Lecture,  on  the 
M  Nature  and  Use  of  Dogmatic  Theology." 

44  In  such  a  state  of  things"  [L  e.  when  serious  errours  were  pre* 
valent,]  "  it  was  impossible  for  the  Scriptural  theologian,  even  if  not  him* 
self  susceptible  of  the  seductive  force  of  a  Logical  Philosophy,  to  refrain 
from  mingling  in  the  conflict  of  argument.  Orthodoxy  was  forced  to 
speak  the  divine  truth  in  the  terms  of  heretical  speculation ;  if  it  were 
only  to  guard  against  the  novelties  which  the  heretick  had  introduced. 
It  was  the  necessity  of  the  ease  that  compelled  the  orthodox,  as  themselves 
freely  admit,  to  employ  a  phraseology  by  which,  as  experience  proves,  the 
naked  truth  of  God  has  been  overborne  and  obscured. 

44  Such  being  the  origin  of  a  Dogmatic  Theology,  it  follows,  that  its 
proper  truth  consists  in  its  being  a  collection  of  negations ;  of  negations. 
I  mean,  of  all  ideas  imported  into  religion,  beyond  the  express  sanction 
of  Revelation."    L**i.vm- pp.  376,-7. 

The  page*  which  follow  this  last  extract  are  peculiarly  important, 
but  quotation  must  have  a  limit.  The  above  sentences  appear  to 
encourage  and  sanction  the  mode  of  examining  the  Holy  Scriptures 
wblcb  the  present  writer  has  throughout  endeavoured  to  employ: 
with  what  success  the  reader  will  judge.     As  an  indication  of  the 

•  Not  Jewish  dispensation. 
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AFPZN-  Divine  Providence,  guiding  totally  unconnected  minds  in  labours  that 
•^  J**;  seem  to  form  distinct  parts  of  a  general  movement  for  advancing  Urn 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  Dr.  Hampden's 
work  did  not  come  into  the  writer's  hands,  till  after/).  696  had  passed 
through  the  press. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  in  his  Bampton  Ledum, 
Bp.  Hampden  has  given  any  indication  of  his  leaning  to  what  are 
called  here  penttcosUl  views.  His  object  was  not  to  give  a  statement 
of  Scriptural  Theology,  but  to  explain  the  way  in  which  divines  of 
past  ages  had  departed  from  it.  From  slight  hints  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  little  inclined,  when  his  Lectures  were  published,  to  the 
Christological  mode  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  adopted  by  the 
early  fathers.  The  object  of  his  work  is  to  remove  a  vast  heap  of 
rubbish ; — a  herculean  labour  requiring  far  more  intellectual  strength 
than  the  building  up  of  a  theory  with  stones  lying  ready  cat  and 
squared  in  the  quarry  of  Holy  Scripture. 

It  may  be  added  in  parting  from  Bp.  Hampden,  that  he  appears 
to  have  some  hope  of  an  age  in  which  pure  Scriptural  Truth,  and 
holy  love  and  union  shall  be  delightfully  prevalent.  He  quotes  with 
reverential  approbation  the  following  remarkable  sentence  from 
Archbishop  Brarahall,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  1663.  That 
venerable  man  relates  what  he  had  in  his  youth  heard  from  one  who 
being  then  regarded  as  an  authority,  must  have  been  of  mature  yean, 
and  have  received  his  impressions  of  divine  truths  before  the  energy 
of  holy  fervour  which  attended  the  protestant  reformation  had  en- 
tirely subsided ;  and  also  before  the  attention  of  English  readers  had 
been  called  to  the  Christology  of  the  early  fathers  by  Willett,  Jackson, 
and  their  successors.    The  Irish  Primate's  words  are  these. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  student  in  Theology,  Dr.  Ward  declared  his 
mind  to  me,  to  this  purpose,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  present 
Quotation  from  controversies  of  the  Church  should  be  rightly 

Abp.  BramhalL  determined  or  reconciled,  without  a  deep  insight 

into  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  and  a  competent  skill  in  School 
Theology.  The  former  affordeth  us  a  right  pattern,  and  the  second 
smootheth  it  oyer,  and  planeth  away  the  knots."    p-  zzxix. 

For  obtaining  the  deep  insight  which  Dr.  Ward  desired,  it  is  in  the 
am  place  requisite  that  the  pentecostal  system  of  truth  be  recovered 
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Irom  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  steadily  kept  in  riew  in  examining  Amu-. 
the  early  patristick  writings.  For  it  was  this  which  gave"  them  that  {^J^ 
-remarkable  peculiarity  whereto  probably  Dr.  W.  tacitly  referred,  In 
the  remark  above  quoted;— a  peculiarity  derived  not  as  some  would 
(persuade,  from  Philo  and  Plato,  whereas  others  axe  puacled  to  know 
whenceit  was  derived, — but  from  the  Sacred  Records  themselves. 
When  the  real  system  of  the  Scriptures  is  seen,  the  laded  resonant  of 
it  in  the  writings  of  the  second  century,  however  these  may  be  valued 
as  Touchers,  will  not  be  taken  as  the  u  right  pattern;"  that  honour 
can  belong  only  to  the  apostolick  doctrine  itself.  The  usefulness  of 
Che  "Scholastic*  plane, *  will  be  readily  admitted  by  the  readers  of 
"Waterland. 

Thus  understood,  Dr.  Ward's  remark,  issuing  from  the  very  heart 
4sf  the  reformation,  aad'sanctioned  by  the  two  illustrious  prelates  who 
hare  quoted  it,  may  be  taken  as  a  confirmation  of  a  principle  ex- 
pressed in  the  Appeal  in  favour*  of  Ecclesiastical  -Unity,  and  in  this 
iSssay,  that  a  "reformation  in  dorirtnt"  is  necessary  m  order  to  the 
re-union  of  the  Christian  Church. 


-It  is  true  there  are  many  religious  men,  very  popular,  and  very 

xisefcl,  as  preachers,  or  as  men  of  business,  who  cry  out  against  the 

idea  that  any  thing  of  real  importance,  that  would  be  new  to  this 

'"enlightened  age,"  can  be  discovered  in  the  Bible.     Such  men, 

however  inferiour  they  may  be  as  thinkers  to  President  Edwards  or 

Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  whose -contrary  opinion  has  been  stated  in  a  pre- 

-ceding  page,  yet  having  much  influence  with  the  religious  publick, 

may  for  a  while,  if  they  will  not  learn  the  truth,  <  as  perhaps  they 

will  not*)  painfully  obstruct  its  progress.    For  this  purpose  they  may 

easily  quote  the  names  ofeminent  scholars  and  authors,  whose  neglect 

of  the  doctrines  called  in  this  Essay  *penUcmtalf  or  whose  open  oppo- 

-  aition  to  them,  may  sway  a  number  of  minds  that  are  governed  by  the 

authority  of  names.    It  may  therefore  be  of  use  briefly  to  mention 

some  of  these;  as  this  may  tend  on  the  one  hand  to  abate  the  force  of 

-wuch  quotations  when  made  by  an  opponent,— and,  on  the  other  hand, 

to  defend  the  writer  from  the  charge  of  wasting  his  own  and  his 

readers'  time  in  the  proof  of  what  was  familiarly  known,  and  generally 

•  believed.    Many  will  say  of  these  things,  either  that  they  are  not  true, 
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«ppcn«  or  Chat  they  are  not  new.    Almost  the  whole  of  this  Essay  is  intendet 
-*f*J^  to  contradict  the  former  assertion :  a  very  few  pages  may  suffice  for 
the  latter* 


"It  has  been  found  in  surveying  the  decay  of  trinitarian  doctrine  after 
the  time  of  Malachi,  and  again  after  the  death  of  John  the  Aposfle ;  and 
in  tracing  the  dawning  of  pentecostal  truths  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
that  the  part  which  vanished  last,  and  returned  soonest  was — that  the 
visible  manifestations  of  the  Deity  in  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs,  and 
of  Moses,  were  made  by  the  Son  of  God.  To  this  therefore  a  special 
{though  not  an  exclusive),  regard  will  be  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

On  ibis  subject,  the  uncertainty  of  Dr.  Waterland  has  been 
remarked  already.  And  his-  reputation  and  influence  have  deservedly 
been  so  great,  that  none  can  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  same  un- 
certainty has  prevailed  very  extensively.  It  was  repeatedly  expressed 
•by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Burton,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  "Testimonies  of 
the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ"  He  there 
quotes  passage  after  passage  of  the  early  fathers,  to  show  that  they  all 
confidently  Relieved  the  ancient  Divine  appearances  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Son  *,  but  several  times  reminds  the  reader  that  his  argu- 
ment did  not  require  him  to  profess  that  the  fathers  were  right  in 
this;  but  only  that  those  who  so  believed,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
could  not  have  been  Socinians.  If  the  other  works  of  this  truly  learned 
author  be  searched,  it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  though  there  are 
many  passages  where  the  subject  seemed  to  invite  a  statement  of  his 
personal  opinion  on  this  point,  lie  has  nowhere  given  any. 

The  same  indetermination  appears  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  John 

Kaje,  the  present  bishop  of  Lincoln.    In  the  very  valuable  accounts 

Writings    of  the  he  has  published,  of  the  writings  of  Ter- 

Bishop  of  Lincoln.  tullian  (1826)  Justin  Martyr  (1836, 2nd. 

ed.)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (1835)  he  distinctly  mentions  the 

fact,  yet  gives  no  remarkable  prominence  to  it,  that  they  believed  the 

person  visibly  manifested  to  have  been  the  Son  of  God  ;   but  he  never 

intimates  whether  or  not  it  was  his  own  belief.     Also  in  the  Bampton 

lectures  for  1839,  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  "An  Analytical 
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Examination  into  the  character,  value,  and  just  application  of  the  appew-* 
writings  of  the  christian  fathers  daring  the  ante*nicene  period/1  his  ^J^ 
way  of  stating  the  belief  of  the  fathers  on  this  point,  leaves  the  reader 
all  along  in  doubt  as  to  his*  own  opinion.    Nor  is  the- doubt  resolved 
in  his  Bristol  College  Lectures. 

A  similar  instance  of  doubt  is  presented  by  an  able  divine  of  a- 
different  school,  the  Rev.  James  Bennett,  D.D.,  (formerly  President 
of  the  Rotherham  Independent  College,)  Dr.  Jame*  BeiuietU 

in  his  "Theology  of  the  Early -Christian  Church  exhibited  in  quota- 
tions from  the  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries  t  with  Reflections*  ?♦ 
(1841.)  Several  sentences  bearing  on  the  question  are  copied  in  the- 
note  below.* 

It  is  not  merely  the  doubt  or  denial,  or  the  total  absence  of  the- 
topick,  in  works  where  we  might  have  expected  its  inculcation,  but  in 
other  cases  the  small  space  allotted  to  it,  as  contrasted  with  the  copious 
illustration  of  other  themes;  and  also  the  feeble,  timid,  or  imperfect 
manner  of  its  announcement,  that  may  shew  the  great  difference 
between  the  Christianity  of  the  current  century,  and  that  of  the  First 
or  Second.  In  the  two  works  by  James  Douglas,  Esq„  (of  Cavers), 
entitled  "  The  Truths  of  Religion "  (1830),  and  "£rrours  regarding 
Religion  "  (1838),  works  of  great  ability  and  piety,  which  have  been 


•  p.  119.  *'  Clement  quotes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  Ids 
unchangeable  chorch  [the  church,  of  Rome]  afterwards  rejected  and  again 
adopted.  "All  these  things  the  faith  in  Christ  confirms;  for  he  himself 
addresses  ub  thus  by  the  Holy  Ghost:— 'Come,  ye  children,  hearken  to  mey*" 
considering  Christ  as  the  God  who  addresses  ns  in  the  Old  Testament." 

p.  122.  "Of  the  validity  of  the  following  argument  for  the  divinity  of 
Christ  we  do  not  vouch,  bnt  give  it  as  Jason's  testimony.  "  In  the  book  of 
Exodus,  that  the  name  of  God  himself  was  also  Jesus,  (which  he  says  was 
not  manifested  to  Abraham,  nor  to  Jacdb)  was  accordingly  announced  by 
Moses  in  a  mystery,  and  we  have  understood  (it)  For  so  it  is  said — "And 
the  Lord  spake  to  Moses,  Say  to  this  people.  Behold,  I  send  my  angel  before 
thy  nice,  tnat  he  may  keep  thee  in  die  way,  that  he  may  lead  thee  into  the 
land  which  1  have  prepared  for  thee.  Attend  to  him  and  hear  him;  do  not 
disobey  him,  for  he  will  not  let  thee  escape ;  for  my  name  is  in  him."  Who, 
therefore,  led  your  fathers  into  die  land  ?  Now,  then  consider  that  he  who 
was  eurnamed  with  the  name  of  Jesus  was  before  called  A  uses,  ( Hoshea* 
For  if  ye  will  consider  this,  ye  will  know  that  the  name  of  him  who  spoke  to 
Moses  was  Jesus,  ( the  same  as  Joshua.) " 

"  Theophilus  of  Antioch  represents  Christ  as  taking  the  person  of  the 
Father,  conversing  with  Adam  in  Paradise,  in  the  person  of  God." 

p.  132.  u  lrensus  copies  Justin  in  representing  Christ  as  the  Divine  pernor 
who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs."  <fcc. 
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avpsk-  deservedly  popular  both  in  this  island  and  on  the  western  continent; 

Dl±  j»  the  on|y  mention  of  tins  topiek  is  in  a  passage  of  the  Conner  extending 
orerjusttwopafe^ai^of  wWchthegPcaterptrt  is  a  moomaumd* 
tfton  of  Horskj's  unantherised  phrase,  M  the  Angel  Jehovah."— The 
theological  prelections  of  two  recently  deceased  British  professors*  of 
great  (though  fax  from  equal)  eininenee,  have  since  been  given  to 
ikepublick.  The  lertoxee  of  each  occupy  two  portly  octavo  vetssnes* 
yet  all  that  is  said  either  by  Dr.  Chalmers  or  Dr.  Payne  on  this  sub- 
ject is  contained  in  lass  than  two  page*  A  work  by  Dr.  Candlisb 
has  been  mentioned  already.*1 

One  of  the  latesttpportumties  the  publickhave  had  of  judging  of 
the  degree  in  which  the  Ghristology  of  former  timet  survives,  or 
rather,  is  languishing  and  expiring  among  a  very  thoughtful  and 
influential-  portion  of  the  Anglican  Clergy,  has  been  furnished  by- 
the  publication,  in  1846,  of  "The  Three  Temple*  of  the  One  Go* 
contrasted :  by  Samuel  H mds,  D.D."  ore.,  elevated  hi  1MI  to  be 
Bp»  Stanley  V  sueeessor  in  the  see  of  Norwich.  In  this  smalF 
work,  abounding  in  comprehensive  and  scriptural  views,  and  in  just 
and  striking  remarks,  with  some  errours  raterspersed,t  the  authorw- 
hnpressions  of  the  comparative  ignorance  and  indocOity  of  the 
ancient  generations  of  Israel,}:  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  traaW 
method  of  Divine  revelation, §* appear  very  correct  and  important: 
but  there  is  not  any  mention  either  of  the  human-like  manifes- 
tations of  Jehovah,  or  of  his  heavenly  sanctuary  ;  ||  and  scarce  any  of 
the  Mosaick  tabernacle.*    The  "three  temples"  axe  the- temple 

•  p.  707.  *  t- 

t  Among  these  I'reekon  the  remark  at  the  foot  of  p.  7,  in  professed  cor- 
rection of  one  by  Mthe  learned  Bochart."  The  remark  is  virtually  repeated  in 
p.  46.  /.  7.  The  individual  Christian,  or  at  least,  hi*  body,  is  called,  'the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  in  1  Cor.  vi.  1&    See  p.  603.  »  ?. 

X  p.  26.  line  12.  p.  27.  /.  6.  p.  28. 1.  21.  Ac  Ac  These  references  are 
to  the  second  edition. 

|  p.  2.  E.  IS.    p.  5.  m  h.    p.  26.  h  15.    p.  30.  A  13.   p.  38.  k  21.   p.  43.  f.  U. 

||  4t  Heaven"  the  anthor  says,  "is  not  a  place."  p.  41.  i.  ].  But  where  it 
the  body  of  the  Lord  ?    See,  here,  pp.  496—600. 607—400. 

H  This  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  except  in  jk  3,  J.  4.;  and  afterward 
only  in  two  lines  of  a  note.    p.  5.  n.  h 
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of  stone  in  Jerusalem,*  the  temple  of  the  Redeemer's  body,f  (John  appbn- 
tt.  21.)  and  the  temple  of  the  spiritual  Christian  Church.  J  The  0"2^ 
Divine  Person  who  dwelt  in  the  first,  Dr.  H.  says  was  the  Father,* 
in  the  second,  the  Son,  of  course,  and  in  the  third  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Respecting  the  second  and  third,  his  lordship's  statement  is  indubi- 
table :  but  his  notion- that  the  Father,  in  distinction  from  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  was  the  Possessor  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple,  §  is  plainly  con- 
trary to  pentecostal  views,  as  ascertained  from  Holy  Scripture;  and 
nor  much  less  so  to  the  theology  of  the  early  fathers^  of  the  reformers,^ 
and  of  Jackson,**  Tenison,ft  and  others,  &  of  note  in  the  English 
Establishment;  whereas  it  evidently  resembles  a  view  advocated  by. 
Abp.  Whateley,  hh   and  I  think,  by    Olshausen,  and  Hare ;   and 


#p.3. 1.4— 9s    p.  9.1:7.    Ac.  1  p.  3. 1.11—23.    p.  11.  J.  6.    6c 

{  p.  4.  I.  1— 14..  p.  IS.  I.  24.    Ac 

§  Referring  to  the  succession  of  the  three  Temples,  Dr.  H.  says,  *4  Three 
M  different  Divine  Persons  appear  the  agents  and:  rulers,  in  a  threefold  dispen- 

4*sation: The  facts  of  Revelation  represent  God  as  a  Trinity;  and  it  Is 

"only  by  express  and  perpetual  qualifications  of  a  view  so  suggested,  that  we 
44  are  assured  of  his  Unity.  It  was  important  and  absolutely  necessary,  that 
44  as  each  Temple  arose,  and  exhibited  a  distinct  Divine  Person  as  its  possessor,- 
u  fresh  declarations  should  be  issued,  and  new  signs  appended  to  the  mark  of 
"distinction,  to  show  that  it  was  still  one  and  the  same  God  in  all.  The 
44 doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  short,  rests  primarily  on  historical  facts;  the 
44  doctrine  of  the  Unity,  on  a  series  of  declarations  and  other  provisions  made 
44  in  reference  to  those  facts."  p.  1 19;  J.  10,  to  p.  120.  /.  3.  Observe  the  words 
44  distinct  Divine  Person,"  and  the  pages  that  follow  this  extract,  especially* 
jt  131,  J.  IS.— The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  indeed  rest  "on  historical 
facts;"  but  Car  different  from  those  which  Dr.  H.  has  quoted  as  such.  See, 
Kere^pp.  243,-4. 279,  280. 380-1.  490—500.  <fec  That  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unity  rests  on  *  declarations"  <fcc.  has  been  remarked  p.  267*  276,-7,  Ac. 
In  the  remarks  by  Bp.  Hinds  in  p.  122  on  the  oneness  of  the  ancient  Temple,. 
ssry  reader  of  my  Appeal,  pp.  69-74,  will  observe  a  perfect  coincidence. 

The  following  sentences  concerning  an  early  stage  of  the  Church's  training 
for  its  present  spiritual  idea  of  God,  express  a  valuable  thought  more  plainly 
than  I  had  ventured  to  do.  On  p.  89,  Dr.  H.  remarks,  "  First  was  removed 
44  the  prejudice  which  connected  the  one  true  object  of  worship  with  a  sensible 
44  representation.  And  this  was  done,  not  by  addressing  to  the  mind  an  idea 
44  altogether  spiritual,  but  by  permanently  establishing  that  symbol,  which,- 
44  beyond  all  others  that  could  have  been  devised,  was  farthest  removed  from 
44  solid  substance  and  distinct  form a  holy  Light." 

Some  thoughts  of  a  similar  character  may  be  seen  in  the  Second  Part  of 
tfie  Universal  History  by  Bossuet,  the  celebrated  Bp.  of  Meaux ;  a  work  whicb 
rerj  early  impressed  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

It  pp.  668— 660.    667—674.  H  pp.  703-721.  ••  pp.  731,-2. 

ft  p.  739.  tt  Pp.  740.  742.    «fec 

§§  His  grace  represents  an  objector  founding  on  John  xiv.  16 — 18- 
the  inquiry,  "What  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  Sender,  and  the  Sent* 
"and  He  at  whose  prayer  He  was  sent,  must  be  three  distinct  Beings  ?  " 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  this  or  that  particular  passage  that  needs  to  be  guarded- 
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appen-  which  so  far  as  it  prevails,  must  retard  the  development  of  Christian 
Dlx        truth.      It  is  hoped  that  these  free  remarks  will  not  be  thought 

to  indicate  a   want  of  due    respect   for   scholars*  and    drones-  of 

acknowledged  eminences 

Another  instance  of  the  great  degree  in  which  the  views  of  the' 
Redeemer's  -ancient  manifestations  familiar  to  Bull  and  Scott,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  have  faded  or  rather  vanished  altogether  from 
the  minds  of  the  episcopalian  clergy,  has  recently  been  seen  in  the 
treatise  entitled,  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  its  relation  to  Mankind  and  to  the  Church.  By  Robert 
Isaac  Wilberforce,  A.M.,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding.  London r 
1848."  The  practical  object  of  this  treatise  of  548  octavo  pages,  is  not 
to  urge  the  restoration  of  the  Apostolick  and  Ante-Nicene  doctrine 
concerning  "Christ;  (for  of  the  existing  deficiency  the  author  appears 
entirely-  unconscious;)  but,  instead  of  that  method  of  promoting  an 
operative  belief  in  the  great  truth  of  the  Incarnation,  he  urges  the 
daily  publick  recital  of  the  liturgy  in  the  churches,*  and  a  reliance 
on  the  efficacy  of  sacraments,  as  "  the  means  through  which  His 
man's  nature  is  communicated  to  His  brethren."!  The  creeds,  and 
the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century  he  quotesAvith  reverent  acquiescence 
as  authoritative  guides,  J  but  intimates  the  inferiority  of  their  pre- 
decessors. §  His  references  to  the  ancient  manifestations  of  the 
Second  Person  are  few  and  indistinct, j|  and  of  the  gradual  initiation 

against  conveying  such  an  impression,  bat  the  whole  tenor  and  drift  of 
the  Scriptures;  which  represent  God's  people  as  under  the  government, 
first,  of  Jehovah,  who  had  placed  his  Name  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem; 
secondly,  under  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  Emmanuel,  w*  God  with  us ; "  and 
lastly,  under  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  Christians  are  called  the  Temple. 
Expressly,  as  it  seems,  to  guard  against  such  an  interpretation,—  against 
the  notion  of  three  divine  Beings. — our  Lord  takes  care  to  indicate  drc- 
John  xiv.  18.  Abp.  Whateley's  Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  1836.  Srrm.  viii. 
on  John  xiv.  23.    ]>p.  196,-7. 

*  pp.  406,-7.  545.  366.  /.  2. 

t  This  expression  is  in  p.  413.  line  24.  Expressions  of  a  similar  kind  occur 
very  frequently;  for  instance  in  pp.  143.  /.  7.  195.  /.  1 — 8.  244.  I.  10—15. 
318.  2—5.     328.  2—15.  23.     334.  12.     336.  1—4.  372.  1—4.  376.  22.  dr.  4c. 

t  pp.  119.  /.  3—14.  124.  7.  128.  1.  509.  2—8. 178 — 181.  210.  14. 

301.  18.      430.  15.      455.  6.      514.  23.-26. 

§  pp.  100,-1.      120.26.      153,-4. 

!|  There  is  one  short  quotation  from  Justin  Martyr  (p.  136.  /.  7.)  and  one 
from  Tortullian  ( p.  1 75.  /.  19.)  distinctly  asserting  that  the  Son  was  the  Ditine 
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6t  gentile  believers,  which  I  have  called  the  paedagogial  method,  he  appen- 
dix £. 

Person  seen  by  the  Patriarchs  and  Moses.  But  there  is  no  such  assertion  in 
Mr.  W.'s  own  words.  The  tarn  of  expression  in  two  places  might  lead  a 
reader  to  suppose  that  he  ascribed  the  Oracular  Presence  to  the  Father,  rather 
than  to  the  Son.  (pp.  274.  17*  366.  18.)  And  his  own  hesitancy  and  con- 
fusion of  thought  on  this  point  are  frankly  acknowledged  in  a  passage  which 
it  if  fairest  to  the'&stmguished  author,  to  copy  entire,  (p.  275.  *l.  20.) — M  In 
** his  day  was  Moses  a  Mediator;  the  Priests  were  Mediators;  the  Angels 
44  exercised  an  intermediate  ministry.  Bnt  all  these  only  exercised  a  function 
44  by  way  of  office,  which  in  the  fulness  of  time  was  taken  in  its  completeness 
44  by  Him,  who,  by  the  constitution  of  His  nature,  was  the  true  and  real 
"Mediator  between  God  and  Man.  So  that  what  happened  beforetime  was 
44  snbocdinate  to  that  which  was  actually  fulfilled  in  the  Incarnation  ef  Christ; 
44  and  it  was  in  His  Person  who  could  say  primarily,  "  the  Father  is  in  me,  and 
44 1  in  Him,  that  the  Tabernacle  of  God"  was  with  men."  (tens  x.  38. 
Rsr.  xzi.  3.) 

44  And  further,  it  must  be  considered  that  those  interventions  which  were 
44  allowed  in  earlier  times,  were  through  the  power  and  agency  of  the  same 
44 uncreated  Word,  who  has  concentrated  all  the  functions  of  Mediation  in  His 
44  human  body,  since  that  day  when  by  an  Angel  He  announced  His  approach. 
M  His  previous  selection  therefore  of  places,  times  and  persons,  is  no  ground 
44  for  doubting,  but  rather  countenances  that  rule,  which  it  has  been  His  will 
44  to  adopt  since  He  became  manifest  in  the  flesh.  It  is  not  of  moment  to  the 
-M general  argument,  whether  on  those  earlier  occasions  He  spoke  to  men 
*a  directly,  or  employed  the  intervention  of  inferiour  beings  as.  instruments  of 
44  His  will.  The  first  appears  to  have  [been]  the  opinion  of  the  most  ancient 
•"  writers  (Tert. — Justin  M. — );  since  the  time-ef  A  uguatin*  theassertion  that 
44  the  law  was  "  received  by  the  disposition  of  Angels,"  ( A  cts  vii.  53.) has  been 
44  taken  usually  in  its  literal  sense.  Perhaps  both  opinions-  may  be  well 
*"  founded,  and  the  Uncreated  Angel,  who  had  appeared  to  Moses  at  the  Bush, 
44  may  have  given  place  after  the  transgression  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Created 
44  Angel,  (  Exod.  xxxiii.  2,  3.)  who  subsequently  guided  them.  Some  such 
** change  in  the  manner  of  their  direction  is  expressly  recorded.  [Mr.  W. 
*4oe*  not  say  where.]  That  it  was  an  Angel  who  subsequently  appeared  to 
44  Daniel  ( x.  5—14.)  is  manifest,  since  he  M  speaks  of  Michael  as  his  fellow," 
u  and  such  was  probably  the  leader  of  the  Lord's  Host,  (  Josh.  v.  13.)  who  was 
44  beheld  by  Joanna.  But,  however,  this  point  may  he  decided,  it  was  plainly 
44  the  Eternal  Word  who  was  present,  whether  by  vision  or  by  His  ministers, 
44 since  He  it  was,  who  even  in  former  times  had  His  "delights  with  men." 
44  And-siBce  His  Incarnation,  He  has  concentrated  in  His  man's  nature  what- 
44  ever  opportunities  of  union  with  Him  were  before  possessed.  To-  Himself, 
44  as  Man,  and  not  unto  the  Angels"  did  he  put  in  subjection  that  coming' 
'"dispensation  (  Heb.  ii.  50  of  the  Gospel,  which  we  now  possess."    p.  277. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  intimation,  near  the  middle  of  this 
extract,  that  Augustine  effected  a  change  in  the  current  interpretation  of 
certain  terms  in  the  records  of  ancient  divine  manifestations ;  agreeing  with 
what  is  asserted  of  him  in  pp.  696,-7* 

I  have  not  examined  whether  any  of  the  fathers  made  the  strange  suppo- 
sition that  a  Created  Angel  guided  Israel  through  the  desert,  and  was  seen  by 
Joshua.  It  is  certainly  made  in  express  contradiction  of  the  Scripture,  in  the 
very  chapter  from  the  beginning  of  which  Mr.  W.  quotes,  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
14 — 1 7.)  and  elsewhere.    (  2  Sam.  vii.  6,  7,  Ac.) 

In  another  place,  too,  he  intimates  his  doubt.  After  quoting  from  Tertullian 
against  Praxea*,  the  words.  "  The  Father  is  invisible,  the  Son  visible,"  he  adds, 
44  Whether  this  be  the  real  distinction  between  these  two  Blessed  Persons  or 
not,  the  writer  who  makes  it  must  have  fully  recognised  the  fact,  thatnotwith- 
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*ppen-  has  not  one  glimpse.*    But  amidst  much  errour,  t  there  it 
™x  **•  valuable  truth,  often  eloquently  expressed.    In  the  Archdeacon's  pro- 
""*        found  reverence  for  the  Incarnation,  as  the  "great  objective  fact  of 

standing  the  oneness  of  their  nature,  they  are  personally  dxatmct.  p.l7M.lS. 

Mr.  W.  twice  alludes  to  "  Jacob's  ladder,"  (pp.  260.  L  8.  976.  L  S.)  at  ta 
'emblem  of  the  future  Mediator,  but  never  notices  the  Divine  Person  actually 
manifested  as  Mediator  at  the  time. 

I  think  there  are  no  other  places  in  his  treatise,  where  Mr.  W.  hasaotieei 
the  ancient  manifestations  of  the  Deity. 

*  He  seems  to  tarns:  that  the  Thessalonians  had  the  ♦'complete  system 
of  the  Christian  faith,1'  when  Paul  wrote  to  them;  (p.  481.  1-6.^  which  is 
■contrary  to  1  Thess.  iii.  10. ;  and  frequently  speaks  of  the  Trinity  as  if  it 
were  the  first  doctrine  to  be  taught.  See  pp.  169.  J.  6.  182.  19.  184.  S. 
188.29.    211.23.    212.27.     296.8. 

1  know  not  certainly  whether  the  passage  p.  608.  36.  is  to  be  considered  a 
glimpse  of  the  pa^dasogial  method.  The  learned  author  appears  rather  to  be 
speaking,  as  in  p.  167. 1- 19.  of  the  course  of  speculation  and  controversy  in  the 
.first  three  centuries :  which  however  has  some  relation  (not  seen  perhaps  by 
Mr.  W.)  to  the  other  subject. 

t  Though  Mr.  W.  has  a  high  reputation  at  Oxford  as  a  scholar,  and  may 
have  a  very  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  greek  of  the  New  Testament,  tin 
is  not  • 
'quotes 

tick  scripture,  and  this  not  merely 

in  pp.  34.  /.  26.  103.24.  169.21.  906.1.  271.24.  90S.  J.  479.21. 
603.  18.  608.  19.  In  some  of  these  places  his  remarks  are  founded  on  the 
interpolated  words. — Also  in  commenting  on  1  Pet.  i  23 — 26,  in  connexion 
-with  Heb.  iv.  12,  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  difference  of  the  greek  words 
ti  an  slated  in  the  Eng.  V.  in  the  former  passage,  by  the  simple  term  4  awrf '. 

He  quotes,  too,  as  the  production  of  Justin  M.  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
printed  with  his  works,  (See  Bp.  Kaye  on  Justin  M.  p.  6.)  the  doubt,  how- 
ever, he  scknowledges  in  a  note.     See  p.  134.  I.  14.  28.     136.  1. 

More  serious  erronra  are  detected  elsewhere.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
Archdeacon's  treatise  is  built  on  his  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  prosaises  of  his 
perpetual  presence  with  his  church,  pp.  269.  10.  270.  4.  After  arguing 
that  the  promised  presence  cannot  be  his  essential  ubiquity,  and  stating  hfe 
-intended  course  of  reasoning  on  p.  272.  4.  he  argues  that  it  must  have 
44  especial  reference  to  his  human  nature,"  quoting  in  proof  Mitt,  xviii.  20. 
In  his  comment  on  this  text  occur  the  lines  copied  in  n.  p.  815.  The  pre- 
sence is  spiritual ;  (278. 29,  286.  16.)  yet  it  is  not  merely  that  he  is  an  object 
to  men's  thoughts.    286.  24.     In  this  place  and  in  others,  e.  g.  296.  10. 

312.  16.  Mr.  W.  disparages  real  spiritual  religion  such  as  Paul  prayed  for  in 
his  converts;  Eph.  hi.  16,  17.  Col.  ii.  1,2.  to  inculcate  a  regard  to  external 
rites. 

If  the  reader  carefully  compare  the  passages  referred  to  in  it.  §.  p.  814.  with 
the  following,  he  will  easily  perceive  whereto  the  Archdeacon's  disquisitions 
tend:   pp.  287.   11—26.     288.    12—18.    310.   16.     311.   27.      312.  6.18. 

313.  13.  though  by  reason  of  the  indirectness  of  his  course  of  thought,  and  ta* 
exceeding  lubricity  of  the  style,  it  requires  much  care  and  time  to  make  a  clear 
separation  of  the  erroneous  sentiments  from  those  which  are  weighty  and 
scriptural.  As  illustrating  the  author's  habits  of  thought,  the  whole  of  this 
tenth  chapter  (pp.  269^31 4.)  is  particularly  worthy  of  the  reader's  dim 
attention. 
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•Christianity,"*  in  his  feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  Redeemer's  appen- 
Jkuman  nature,  and  his  longing  for  an  age  of  more  fixedness  of  belief,  ^_; 
•  and  more  cordial  union  among  Christians,!  the  present  writer  can 
'folly  and  warmly  sympathise?  but  the -whole  drift  of  Mr.Wilberforce^s 
'treatise,  is  opposite  to  that  of  this  Essay,  as  to  the  regard  due  to  the 
•writings  of  the  fathers,  and  to  the  Christian  Sacraments.  I  admire 
snnehmore  than  the  son's,  his  father's  theology,  especially  in  that 
part  of  his  Practical  View  J  where  he  <eo  energetically  inculcates 
BOOKING  UNTO  JESUS! 


"Section  XVIII.      Rework*  on  the  Plan  and  Arrangement  of  this- 


The  review  of  successive  ages  concluded  in  the  last  section,  and 
comprehending  nearly  four  thousand  years,  began  in  the  ti*th,  with 
*he  Call  of  Abraham,  «nd  the  series  of  the  Divine  Angel's  manifesta- 
tions to  the  patriarchs.  Another  series  is  Four  eounes  of 
^contemplated  in  Section  vii.  A  third  com-  manifestation. 
nsenced  at  the  removal  of  the  Ark  in  David's  time  to  Zion;  and  » 
jrntrth  was  introduced  by  the  vision  recorded  in  Isa.  vi.  It  may  be 
Ibond  convenient  to  give  names  to  these  four  distinct  successions  of 
manifestations;  calling  them  respectively  the  Patriarchal  series,  the 
sMffasJ-^,  the  Metropolitan—,  and  the  Prophetic  series  of  the  Divine 
fk*fs  manifestations. 

Mr.  W.  ouotes  from  Bp.  Taylor  (pp.  584.  2*.  19ft.  I.)  me  maxim  that 
u  the  Blessed1  Sacrament "  is  "  file  extension  of  the  Incarnation,11 — to  which 
*  fee  frequently  recurs,  as  one  of  special  importance.  Its  want  of  scriptural 
■nthsffltj  need  not  be  exposed  here.  At  the  top  of  p.  196  is  the  following 
pregnant  sentence.  "  The  Sacraments  have  been  from  the  first,  the  natural1 
outwork,  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  from  recognizing  a  true  pres- 
ence of  Christ  m  these  ordinances,  in  which  He  communicates  Himself  Doth. 
m  God  and  Man,  are  we  carried  on  to  a  genuine  belief,  that  two  natures  are- 
stally  united  in  His  adorable  Person." 

*  p.  4.  27.— Elsewhere  he  calls  it  the  "  great  central  truth."    pp.  1 19. 1& 
130.  88. 

f  p.  635.  15. 

I  A  Practical  View  of  the  Prevailing  Religious  System  of  Professed* 
Christiana—contrasted  with  real  Christianity,    chap.  iv.  tec.  6. 
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jlffen-  The  fire  sections  preceding  this  surrey  of  past  ages,  may  be  eaflatt 
??f  J5!  introductory.  The  third  gives  a  general  new  of  the  subject,  along 
with  some  proofs  of  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word  Christ.  This  was 
Gradual  enlargement  originally  intended  to  be  the  principal 

of  the  pla-n.  part,  both  aa  to  the  ato  and importance 

of  the  whole  Essay.  It  was  to  hate  been  followed  by  some  very  brief 
hints  of  the  portions  of  Scripture,  or  of  other  writings,  where  conclusive 
evidence  might  be  found;  and  it-was  hoped  that  readers  would  seek 
out  thai  evidence  for  themselves.  But-oa  attempting  to  prepaje  these 
Intended  hints,  it  seemed  not  to  be  dealing  fairly,  either  with  tht 
reader,  or  the  troth  itself,  to  cast  before  the  publiok  in  the*hape  of  an 
unsolved  problem,  truths  which  had  been  gradually  disclosed  to  the 
writer's  view  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  forming  a  system  divinely 
arranged,  supported  by  strong  proofs,  and  of  most,  benign  operation. 
Aware  that  evidence  from  the  New  Testament  waa  more  likely  to  gam 
attention,  than  what  might  be  brought  from  the  Old,  he  selected 
portions  of  the  Gospels,  and  extended  his  plan  to  sectiam  iv.  ami  r. 
While  these  were  in  hand,  his  design  expanded  stfll  farther,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  review  of  ancient  times  begun  in  Sec  vi*  Though  he 
nas  scarcely  mentioned  the  ages  before  Abraham,  he  regards  as  highly 
probable,  if  not  morally  certain,  the  ancient  opinion  that  in  the  garden 
The  most  ancient  of  Eden,  and  during  the  subsequent  period, 

times  omitted,  divine  manifestations  were  made  (and  by 

many  in  those  times  were  known  to  be  made,)  by  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Godhead ;  but  it  did  not  appear  necessary  to  enter  on  that 
question  in  the  present  work.  The  revelation  we  enjoy  has  a  dear 
commencement  in  the  Call  of  Abraham :  from  that  event  down  to  the 
Abraham  and  Apostolick  age,  its  sequence  and  continual 

his  descendants .  increase  has  been  traced  in  this  Essay,  in 

the  order  of  time :  but  of  some  periods  there  are  notices  in  two  or 
more  partsof  the  Essay,  which  need  to  be  combined,  in  order  to  present 
the  full  view  intended  to  be  conveyed,  of  each  period*  The  notes  of 
reference  will  assist  the  reader  in  this  process.  He  is  especially  re- 
quested, in  reviewing  this  long  series  of  events,  to  connect  the  Acts 
stated  in  Sec.  iii,  with  those  of  the  same  dates  in  Sections  rL— xL 
particularly  those  of  David's  time. 

The  facts,  too,  of  the  Redeemer's  publick  life  are  found  in  three 
Afferent  sections.    Sec.  iv.  exhibits  certain  of  them  for  proving  the 
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in  which  the  title  Christ  and  some  other  titles  were  employed ;  afprm- 
and  Sec.  v.  applying  those  conclusions,  and  the  The  Life  of       Dl*  _. 

facta,  along  with  others,  presents  them  in  the  the  Redeemer. 

osder  of  time.  Another  review  of  the  same  period  is  given  in  See*  xiL 
wherein  important  matter  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  which 
had  been  excluded  from  Sec.  iv.  and  v,  is  freely  introduced*  One  ox 
two  other  facts  of  that  period  are  noticed  in  See.  xiv. 

Perhaps  if  the  whole  plan  of  the  work  had  beem  formed,  before  ther 
author  began  to  write,  the  order  might  have  been  different,  possibly 
better*-  Or  far  mere  probably,  the  work  would  not  have  -been  begun 
at  all,  while  he  was  officiating  as  the  minister  of  a  congregation;  that 
is*  would  never  have  been  written  unless  some  loss  of  the  power  of 
pobliok  speaking,  or  other  circumstance,  had  conveyed  an  indication 
of  the  divine  will  that  he  should  leave  publick  service  to  others.  The 
sneallness  of  the  design  at  first  allured  him  to  begin:  the  successive 
enlargements  of  the  plan  have  greatly  retarded  the  completion;  but 
since  his  health  and  opportunities  with  but  little  occasional  inter* 
ruption,bave  beencontinued  to  the  close,  he  cannot  regret  its  extension. 
If  the  arrangement  be  a  good  one  for  introducing  the  subject  gradually 
to  the  readers,  which  he  has  some  hope  Possible  advantage 

may  be  the  case,  he  cannot  himself  take  of  the  plan. 

the  credit  of  it;  since  it  is  rather  the  result  of  circumstances  than  of 
design ;  and  he  would  give  thanks  to  Him  by  whom  all  circumstances 
and  all  minds  are  guided  and  controlled. 

The  evidence  of  the  Redeemer's  divinity  presented  by  this  exam* 
Inasion-of  the  whole  volume  of  Scripture,  appears  to  be  of  the  most 
direct  and  incontrovertible  kind.  Its  peculiar  strength  arises  from 
Use  use  of  incommunicable  names  of  the  Incommunicable 

Daisy.     Those  sacred  words  Jbhovah  names  aim  strength 

and  Jar  were  never  applied  to  any  to  the  argument. 

created  being:  yet  one  of  these  is  given  in  hundreds  (probably 
thousands)  of  instances,  and  the  other  apparently  in  all  the  places 
where  it  occurs  at  all,  to  that  mysterious  and  glorious  Person  called 
the  Angel  or  Representative,  and,  at  length,  the  Son  of  God.  To  this 
Person,  among  other  titles,  was  given  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and 
David,  that  of  Messiah,  or  the  Anointed  One.  During  the  publick 
ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  afterward,  this  anciently  manifested 
Divine  Person  was  denoted  by  the  phrase  "  Christ  the  Son  of  -God," 
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Ai*nw-  by  wltichtfttehewasdistriiguishedfr^ 

?!l3.  wbom  **J  cialcd  "Christ  the  Son  of  ©arid."  By  amor  of  the 
phrase  **  Christ  the  Son  of  God,*  (  or  as  the  Jews  somethnes  vaxfad  fcv 
"Christ  the  Son  of  the  Blessed,")  the  sense  of  which  was-  precise  ml 
invariable,- all  the  force  of  the  inconunvneahle  names  is  brought  Id 
bear  on  theprcxrfthai"1h>d  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  It  wffl  be 
•for  ibeee  who  have  heen  in  the  habit  of  objecting  to  this  doctrine,  that 
if  trne  it  would  have  heen  asserted  -in  Scripture  4h  fossm>ef  speech  the* 
inest  direct  and  peremptory,  to  judge  whether  tbismeetstlsBirdesaemd. 

Tieesseefeneh  persons  is  entitled  to  mnoh  respectful  sonsiderslieBv 
Their  erreur  is  very  dangerous^  hot  their  ctieasflstanees  have  beam 
unfavourable.    The  scholastic*  form  in  which  the  Tory  hjghusl  Uiiths 

Rmpet  4m    to  have  been  forced  on  the  attsutiua  ef  the 

-awtfi-frtmJsrtawft  most  nypfepared  mfads^r  the  difisions  ef 

trinharians,  contrary  to  the  Redeemer's  prayer  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  might  be  known  by  means  of  the  unity  of  the  diarfsto^  their 
tinaequaintanee  with  much  of  the  Seriptsml  evidence  cuvrent  in  the 
Apostles'  days,  and  with  their  padagogial  method  of  training  sjnnds- 
te  receive  it,  make  the  position  of  the  Sooinian*  in  our  time  very 
different  from  that  of  those  who  in  the  aeeendeentury  steady  denfod 
the  divinity  ot  the  lord  Jesus.  The  advantages-  of  the  present 
humanitarians  are  in  these  respects  greatly  inferiour  to  those  of 
ancient  times  v  though  in  other  respects,  as  in  the  multiplication  of 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  helps  for  examining  them,  the  moderns- 
hare  greatly  the  advantage. 

It  must  be  left  to  the  Supreme  Judge  to  decide  what  is- the  amount 
of  criminality  in  each  case,  and  who  are  to  be  excluded  as  unbelievers- 
from  the  kingdom  ef  heaven.  The  knowledge  of  the  Thessaloniane 
and  the  Corinthians  on  the  subjects  in  question,  was-  very  irnmature 
when  tbe  inspired  epistles  were  addressed  to  them.  The  fa'«^  and' 
respectful  manner  in  which  the  piety  of  the  poet  Milton,  of  the  late 
Dr.  Lmnt  CcrpenUr,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Chawing,  have  recently  been 
mentioned  in  works  by  firm  trinitarians,  and  remarks  which  might  be 
quoted  from  the  Commentator  StoU ,  from  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  Mr.  W. 
D.  Conybeare,  (in  addition  to  come  already  given  from  Dr.  Hampden) 
aje  indications  that  a  more  scriptural  state  of  feeling  toward  many  of 
those  who  bold  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  spreading  among  its 
most  tenacious  adherents. 
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To  some  persons  it  may  appear  wonderful  and  mysterious  that  appen- 
efidence  of  the  Saviour's  divinity  so  direct  and  full,  (  assuming  this  PIX  E; 
for  die  moment  to  be  its  character,)  should  ever  hare  been  suffered  to 
escape  from  the  new  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  more  important 
stages  of  the  very  gradual  process-  Divine  permission  of  the  long 

by  which  the  great  deceiver  -of  vbsturation  of  the  truth. 

the  nations  effected  this  change,  have  been  intimated  in  the  last 
station;*  and  when  it  is  thus  viewed  in  detail  much  of  the  difficulty 
vwmahesr  What  remains  t>f  it  is  readily  resolvable  into  that  great 
mystery  which  human  minds  are  not  formed  to  penetrate ;  why  the 
great  and  good  God  should  have  permitted  errour  and  sin  to  enter 
and  to  spread  so  widely  among  his  creatures. 

To  some  minds  His  permission'  of  the  long  eclrpse  of  the  Old 
Testament  luminary  will  appear  (like  the  unbelief  of  the  Jewish 
nation  which  staggered  many  in  the  apostolick  age)  an  illustrious^ 
fnvtincc  of  the  divine  wisdom.  It  has  necessitated,  and  so  has  pro-' 
anted,  the  more  diligent  study  of  the  New  Testament  And  hereuv 
vie  objections  and  labours,  and  even  the  cavils  of  Anti-trinitarianr 
nave  not  been  without  their  use.  They  have  driven  the  other  party 
from  insecure  arguments  and  fanciful  illustrations,  to  the  simple' 
testimony  of  that  Book  whereof  its*  Author  said, '  Heaven  emd  earth  shaft 
fate  away r  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away* 

Much  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  Saviour  was  acknowledged  to* 
be  divine,  was  in  the  second  century  derived  from  the  Old  Testament!. 
That  on  which  this  doctrine  has  been,  believed  since  the  Lutheran* 
Reformation   has   been  chiefly  Separate  and  combined 

brought  from  the  New  Testament.  action  of  the  two  Testaments. 

Each  Testament  in  too  great  separation  from  the  other,  has  influenced' 
the  mind  of  the  Church.  It  was  by  the  wise  and  fuH  combination  of 
the  truths  in  both  testaments  that  the  glorious  effects  were  produced 
in  the  apostolick  age.  And  by  their  full  combination  are  to  be  pro- 
doced  in  an  approaching  age,  effects  as  glorious,  and  in  extent  and 
permanenee  immeasurably  greater.    The  Loao  hasten  it  in  his  time! 
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Section  JtlX.    Concluding  Remarks  and  Practical  Hind. 

During  the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  page  of 
this  Essay  was  printed,  the  writer's  views  bare  many  times  been  can- 
vassed afresh  in  his  own  mind,  and'  Be  has  become  increasingly 
Strength  of  the  convinced  of  the  solidity  of  the  evidence 

writer's  convictions;  and  the  importance  of  the  troths.    He 

Has  therefore  accounted  it  the  part  of  Christian  frankness  and  afce- 
pKcity,  to  allow  the  strength  of  fab  conviction  to  appear.  He  bar 
attempted  to  avoid  dogmatising,  and  has  stated  his  reasons,  with  theftf 
proofs ;  and  the  reader  must  estimate  their  force. 

The' writer,  however,  is  bound  to  remember  thai  he  is  fallible;    If 

he*  can  be  shewn  to  be  in  errour;  he  will  attend  to  the  evidence  of  this; 

with  alT  the  impartiality  and  care  he  can  exercise.    But  as  hts  eon- 

victionB  stand  at  present  in  full  strength,  his  concluding  remarks  wflr 

be  in  a  strain  corresponding  with  the  steadiness  of  his  belief.    The 

Importance  of   the  truths  he  has  here  attempted  to  propa- 

truths  exhibited  here.  gate  are  not  mere  isolated   fine-spun 

criticisms :  nor  the  offspring  of  man's  invention,  aiming  to  give  new 

illustrations  and  fresh  charms  to  doctrines  already  current;  they  are 

truths  little  noticed  or  altogether  unknown;  and  which  the  Bible 

itself  declares  to  be  of  high  importance.    If  not  fundamental  m  the 

sense  of  primary,  or  the  first  to  be  taught  at  present  to  the  anxious 

inquirer,  yet  in  another  sense  they  are  fundamental,  as  being  the  facts 

and  doctrines  to  which  the  existing  revelation  may  be  traced  back; 

In  what  sense  they  are  the  foundations  of  subsequent  advances 

fundamental.  in  divine  knowledge,  the  oldest  and  simplest 

views  of  the  glorious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity :  the  solid  basis  on  which 

the  magnificent  superstructure  of  evangelical  faith  and  hope  has  been 

reared,  and  on  which,  the  belter  they  shall  be  understood,  the  more 

firm  will  the  edifice  stand  in  each  soul,  and  the  higher  will  it  rise. 

They  are  truths  which  if  in  this  land,  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 

salvation  of  every  individual  soul,  nevertheless  are  essential  to  the 

Essential  to  uniting  of  the  Church ;  which  again,  according 

Christianity.  to  the  Saviour's  memorable  petition,  is  essential 

to  the  conversion  of  the  world  at  large.    They  cannot  therefore  be 

classed  as  non-essentials.    They  are  truths  which  every  man,  on  the 
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-presentation  of  tbe  evidence,  is  bound  to  receive,  and  hold,  and  propa-  apmbw- 
gate;  they  are  the  "testimony  of  Jesus,"  concerning  which  he  himself  J^ 
said, "  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  shall  the  son  of  man 
♦  confess  before  the  angels  of  God  " "  Who  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear." 

Whoever  has  these  views  of  the  importance  of  the  truths,  must  feel 
-m  strong  impulse  to  propagate  them.  Yet  this  impulse,  as  it  is  derived 
from  the  Holy  Scripture  will  by  it  also  be  regulated  and  directed. 
The  writer  would  invite  attention  to  the  declaration  made  to  the 
Christians  of  Palestine,  in  He*,  v.  12s.  "  When  for  the  time  ye  ought 
to  be  toothers,  ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you  again  which  [&#]  the  first 
pri*mples<of  the  oracles  of  God,-  and  'are  become  such  as  have  need  of 
-wit/*,  and  not  of  strong  meaty  Guided -by  this  passage  and  the 
following  verses,  the  profoundly  wise  John  Owen  expressed  'some 
degree  of  desire  for  a  classification  of  hearers  in  separate  congregations, 
thai  the  discourses  might  be  adapted  to-  their  attainments.  Whether 
anything  of  this  kind  will  ever  be  attempted,  need  not  now  be  die- 
esBsed:  it  is  not  immediately  practicable.  Congregations  exist :  and 
as  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  apostles  forsook  not  the  Jewish  synagogues, 
bttt  regularly  worshipped  there,  so  Christians  who  may  now  see  the 
dawning  of  a  better  age,  and  the  outline  of  Millennial  institutions, 
•will  probably  >think  it  incumbent  on  them  not  to  forsake  the  puhlick 
or  renounce  the  long  approved  modes  of  worship  and 
Though  confessedly  imperfect,  they  have  a  solid  foundation 
in  Scripture,  and  may  be  so  used  as  not  to  be  contrary  to  any  part  of 
it:  also,  they  have  been  blessed  by .  God  in  the  con?ersionr  and 
ftogxeavand  eternal  salvation  of  many  thousands.  The  old  systems 
of  evangelical  association  and  instruction  must  be  continued,  till  a 
better  be  distinctly  conceived  by  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  flock,  and 
by  their  prudent  efforts  gradually  introduced.  Let  each  Christian 
pray  for  the  illumination  and  guidance  of  the  recognized  teachers  of 
the  truth,  and  the  "  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct"  will  not 
-be  withheld. 

The  question  must  soon  be  seriously  discussed  whether  it  be 
divinely  appointed  or  indeed  possible,  to  impart  all  the  knowledge 
needed  by  Christian  converts  in  a  series  of  publick  discourses  or 
lectures.     TheophUus  had  been  Whether  publick  instruction 

(katEcAoumenos)  'instructed1  be   sufficient   or   not. 

ay  the  living  voice;  but  for  anything  that  appears,  the  instruction  was 
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*mn-  individual  and  private*  The  Corinthian  converts  had  to  many  ia- 
•!*  *•  struotors,  that  Paul  saakee4he  rhetorioal  supposition  of  Chair  luwiaf 
ten  thousand.  If  they  had  in  reality  only  a  twentieth  past  el  tea 
thousand,  it  would  appear  probable,  or  even  necessary,  that  much  of 
ibeir  teaohinf  must  hare  been  in  private.  To  which,  add,  that  mtke 
-aped  women;'  had  an  important  ofice  of  tuition  in  -the  apostolkk 
•ehurehes. 

Individual  instruction  mast  be  restored.   'Lactam  en  Scriptare 

history  and  Israelitish  antiquities,  the  nse  of  paintings  and  modes* 

•and  all  the  devices  that  an  adTsncedatscto  of  the  arts  can  employ, 

(may  here  be  of  use.     But  as  nothing  can  supersede  the  delivery  of 

Individual  and  public  pubhc  disccui^  to  the  christian  lock 

instrueiion;both  needed.  for  the  conveyance  of  impulse,  and 

lousing  a  healthful  animation  and  sympathy?  so  also-nothing  can  be 

an  effectual  substitute  for  the  individual  instruction,  which  is  at  least, 

"equally  apostolicfc;  whereby  thought  is  to  be  trained  and  conduct 

guided.    We  need  not  wonder  that  we  have  not  the  millennium,  while 

•am  important  ordinance  of  Christianity  is  neglected  and  unknown. 

Holy  and  wise  and  useful  men  may  cry  out  for  the  greater  efficiency 

•of  the  pulpit,  and  an  "  earnest  ministry,9'  desiring  to  see  erery  stated 

'preacher  a  christian  Demosthenes!    But  neither  Demosthenes  nor 

Paul  could  accomplish  by  speaking  from  a  pulpit,  all  that  is  to  be 

-done.      Hie  improvement  of  pulpit  harangues  may  be  extremely 

desirable ;  but  there  are  things  which  are  still  more  necessary, — the 

restoration  of  "  the  apostles1  doctrine  and  fellowship,"  and  a  wise 

imitation  6(  their  methods  of  instruction. 

The  apostolick  doctrine  must  be  restored.     The  attempt  is  not 

optional,  but  divinely  commanded.      The  success  is  not   doutful, 

Tmt  divinely  promised.     It  may  not  indeed  be  immediately  apparent ; 

The  apostles'  doctrine  the  Lord  hath  said,  "  When  the  Son  of 

must  be  restored.  man  cometh,  shall   he  find  faith  on 

the  earth  F"    It  may  perhaps  be  the  design  of  the  All- wise  God,  to  allow 

the  truth  to  be  stated  for  a  time,  without  any  remarkable  effects ;  in 

order  that  when  these  come,  it  may  the  more  fully  appear  that  his 

spiritual  operation  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  statement  of  truth, 

to  accomplish  his  gracious  purpose  among  mankind.    But,  however 
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neaf  or  distant  the  success,  the  attempt  must  now  be  made;  and  if  appbn- 
mmde  with  faith  and  prayer,  it  will  sometime  have  valuable  results.      D^*  J8; 

"Each  person  who  may  adopt  the  views  propounded  in  this  work, 
feeling  that  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  Christian  truth  are  below 
what  prevailed  in  the  apostolick  age,  and  that  this  inferiority  is  owing 
in  part  to  the  loss  of  the  gradual  method  of  initiation  practised  by 
inspired  teachers,  and  to  the  systematic!  arrangement  into  which 
i Christian  doctrines  have  been  reduced,  will,  of  course,  attempt  in 
private  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  such  an  order,  and  to  make  such  a 
-selection  from  the  writings  of  men,  as  may  enable  him  in  some 
measure,  by  divine  help,  to  compensate  the  Individual 

Joes  he  has  sustained.    Perhaps  in  a  little  time  self-training. 

books  may  be  composed  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  such  persons 
4o  recover  penteceetal  views  of  truth ;  and  these  possibly  may  be  so 
contrived  as  to  enable  a  company  of  Christian  friends  to  pursue  a 
method  of mutual  training,  so  as  to  realize  Training  in 

some  of  the  social,  as  well  as  of  the  intellect-  Social  partiem. 

ual  advantages  of  the  ancient  catechising.  Above  all,  the  truths  of 
scripture,  according  to  the  arrangements  supplied  by  scripture  itself, 
will  be  made  the  subjects  of  profound  and  prayerful  meditation. 

One  of  the  best  M  signs  of  the  times"  would  be  such  a  general 
-conviction  that  we  "lack  wisdom,"  as  will  lead  to  the  constant  suppli- 
cation of  it  from  above.  The  church  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years 
besieging  heaven  with  prayers  for  an  increase  of  impulse:  but  tin 
increase  of  knowledge  is  scarcely  mentioned.  Christians  have  not  been 
humble  enough,  so  far  as  appears,  to  pray  thus  generally  for  divine 
illumination. 

The  present  systematick  order  of  contemplating  divine  truths  must 
be  exchanged  for  that  in  which  the  All- wise  Teacher  condescended  to 
impart  them.  The  existing  systems  have  had  their  use,  and  for  some 
purposes  may  be  useful  still;  but  Logical  mutt  give  place 

far  too  much  has  been  made  of  to  historical  arrangement. 

them ;  and  the  more  historically  we  view  the  substance  and  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  divine  revelation,  the  more  comprehensive  will  be  our 
knowledge,  and  the  more  solid  our  persuasion  of  the  truth.    This 

cutting  of  theology,  and  the  superseding  of  the  present  logical 
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ippKN-  arrangement  by  one  chiefly  historical,  was  the  work  on  which  that 
^^_  *  sublime  genius  and  holy  minister  of  heaven,  Jonathan  Edwards,  was 
so  intent,  when  he  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hall,  that 
at  first  he  refused,  stating  his  desire  to  accomplish  this  object  as  a 
chief  part  of  his  reason  for  declining  that  office.  That  work  he  was 
not  permitted  to  finish :  and  what  was  published  of  it  after  his  death, 
in  the  "  History  of  Redemption,"  shews  that  he  had  not  attained  to 
clear  views  of  the  pentecostal  system  of  truth.  But  his  active  prefer* 
ence  of  a  historical  to  the  usual  logical  arrangement,  alter  he  had 
been  a  vigorous  and  prayerful,  and  eminently  successful  student  0/ 
the  divine  oracles  for  eight-and-twenty  years,  is  very  instructive*. 

Of  course,  whenever  the  general  opinion  of  the  pious  shall  have 
sanctioned  this  exchange  of  a  logical  for  a  historical  arrangement  of 
"theology,  the  order  of  instruction  in  the  colleges  where  young  men 
College   instruction  called    by    God    to  the  Ministry,  and 

to  be  new  moulded.  sanctioned  by  their  fellow-christiaHS,  art 

preparing  for  its  exercise,  must  undergo  a  corresponding  change. 
One  movement  in  this  direction  has  already  been  made;  in  time 
others  will  follow :  until  academical  education  shall  be  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  it  has  hitherto  been.  Wheh  the  pentecostal  System 
shall  be  reverently  and  thoroughly  received  in  the  colleges;  when  it 
shall  be  the  aim  of  every  minister  to  lead  up  every  convert,  either  by 
his  own  personal  instructions,  or  1>y  those  ik  other  accredited  teachers, 
to  the  full  possession  of  that  body  of  important  truths;  and  when  every 
christian  parent  in  the  training  up  of  his  child  shall  have  a  reverent 
regard  to  the  gradual  methods  in  which  Jehovah  trained  his  infant 
Church,  and  directed  the  apostles  to  train  their  converts  from  heathen 
idolatry ; — when  the  truth  in  its  instituted  methods  of  communication, 
and  its  fair  proportions  shall  dwell  in  the  hearts,  and  echo  in  the 
families  and  the  congregations  of  the  One  Undivided  Church,  then 
shall  pure  Christianity  spread  triumphantly  on  all  sides. — "Let  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us;  and  establish  thou  the  work  of 
our  hands  upon  us;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  thou  it  /" 

On  some  minds,  the  very  proposal  of  changes  so  considerable  as 

these,  may  have  a  chilling  and  dispiriting  effect.    The  amount  of 

"effort,  and  the  time  demanded  by  such  a  process,  will  discouragt 
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diem.      They  had  hoped  the  millennium  was  nearer;   and  that  appbw- 
tbere  was  not  so  much  remaining  to  he  accomplished  under  God  in  the  Dl*J*\ 
best  portions  of  Christendom,  by  human  exertion,  before  ils  anticipated 
arriral.      They  must  either  renounce  their  Influence  on  the 

cherished  hopes,  or  reject  the  arguments  hopes  of  the  pious. 

contained  ia  these  pages.  On  other  minds,  these  rery  things  may 
here  an  effect  directly  opposite.  Those  who  have  devoutly  mourned 
because  the  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  so  small,  when  they  see 
that  there  have  been  serious  defects  in  the  Christianity  of  the  studious 
end  devout,  as  well  as  of  the  populace,  will  abate  their  wonder  that 
the  vital  influence  which  alone  can  speed  it  onward  has  not  been 
more  largely  bestowed :  and  they  wijl  be  encouraged  to  bestir  them- 
selves to  pray  with  more  confidence  for  a  powerful  effusion  of  the 
Divine  Spirit;  along  with  improved  means*  of  imparting  the  truth. 

Is  may  he  hoped  that  the  truths  disclosed  in  these  pages  will  tend 
so  unite  christians  who  have  had  discrepant  views  of  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy. The  Church  of  Christ  is  described  by  the  Apostle  as  having 
>one  body*  'one  spirit9  •  one  Hops,'  but  Agreement  in  the 

the  oneness  of  the  hope  is  now  in  a  great  study  of  prophecy, 

measure  lost.  The  expectations  of  one  portion  of  believers  are  now 
so  very  diverse  from  those  of  another  portion,  that  the  influence  of 
hope  tends  rather  to  divide  them  than  to  unite.  This  ought  not  to 
be ;  and  the  doctrines  advocated  in  this  work  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  heal  the  division.  By  the  ready  and  habitual  mental  association 
,of  the  Redeemer  with  the  whole  course  of  ancient  and  modern  history, 
with  the  whole  range  of  theological  science,  with  all  the  duties — 
feelings— and  worship  of  the  christian;  by  the  constant  recollection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  profoundly  reverent  and  affectionate,  '  Christ  dwel- 
ling in  the  heart  by  faith?  religion  will  consist  far  less  than  now  of 
abstract  truths,  and  far  more  of  hourly  communion  with  a  Glorious 
Person. 

How  far  this  tendency  to  unite  the  opposite  schools  of  prophetick 
interpretation,  may  bare  this  actual  result,  time  only  can  shew. 

One  .object  of  the  present  Essay  is  to  invite  more  attention  to  the 
scenes  of  the  Lord's  human  ministry,  A  Caveat  against  Pic- 

and  of  his  pre-incarnate  manifests-  tures  of  the  Redeemer. 

tions.    There  is  in  these  days  a  greatly  increased  cultivation  of  the 
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apf&k-  fine  arte;  in  wbicb  religious  persona  share  pretty  equally  with  others. 
dix  £   if  no  camion  against  it  were  inserted  here,  it  is  possible  that  ibis 
S^Y>*;  J-my  might  flhariah  in  some  readers  alow  of  pictorial  leucesentauoas 
of  the  Lord's  humanity,  and  even  of  his  prc-incarnnte  manifestations. 
Against  the  vivid  oonoeption  of  these,  guided  by  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  refoseth  not  so 
aid  to  such  as  desire  to  think  scripturally,  concerning  the  Christ,  no 
Useofthritnaoin-  caveat  is  intended;  nor  any  against  the 

elm  in  religion,  employment  of  poetry  or  music  for  the 

purpose;  for  both  are  sanctioned  in  Scripture.  The  well  regulated 
use  of  the  imagination  in  religion  has-been  toe  little  regarded :  at  the 
Reformation,  the  right  of  private  jiid^menl  was  asserted,  and  definitions 
and  arguments  exercised  the  understanding :  but  the  training  of 
the  imagination  by  means  of  the  Scriptures  appears  likely  to  be 
better  performed  in  the  future,  than  in  the  past.  Children  and 
young  persons  may  be  taught  to  conceive  of  Jesus  and  his  ancient 
divine  manifestations  with  the  utmost  attainable  degree  of  correct- 
ness, vividness,  and  reverence,  without  the  direct  visible  representation 
of  the  same. 

The  u  pentecostal "  system  of  belief,  far  from  encouraging  fee 
pictorial  mode  of  presenting  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  attention,  compre- 
hends, it*  is  conceived,  a  conclusive  argument  against  all  visible 
Visible  representations  representations  of  Him,  or  of  cither  of 

of  the  Lord  forbidden,  the  other  Persons  of  the  Godhead: 

from  which  it  will  appear  that  it  is  unlawful  to  make  these,  or  to  have 
them ;  much  more  is  it  openly  to  exhibit  them,  or  to  employ  them  for 
suggesting  devotional  thoughts  or  feelings.    The  proof  is  as  follows: 

It  was  always  unlawful  for  the  Jews  to  make  any  representation  of 

the  Son  of  God :  although  several  of  his  manifestations,  especially 

that  to  Abraham  at  Mamre,  might  be  as  easily  represented  by  the 

Their    unlawfulness  painter.  ( since  it  was  as  entirely  human 

proved  from  Scripture,  in  appearance)  as  the  body  of  "  the 

prophet  of  Nazareth."  But  the  principles  inculcated  in  Delt.  ir. 
and  other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  Scriptures,  prove  that  it  was  utterly 
unlawful  for  the  Israelites  to  make  a  picture  either  of  that  or  of  any 
other  divine  manifestation.  The  prohibition  was  plainly  in  force 
for  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  it  has  never  been  reversed.  All  the 
gentiles  engrafted  into  the  spiritual  Israel  are  bound  to  obey  it. 
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The  Protestant  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries  appen- 
led  too  much  when  they  admitted  that  a  visible  representation  of  f^L?!' 
Lord  Jesus  might  be  lawfully  made,  provided  that  it  were  of  his 
lan  nature  only.    The  admission  was  made  when  recorded  ap- 
rances  of  the  Almighty  Angel  were  often   ascribed  to  created 
ek ;  and  his  identity   with  Jesus  Protertttntryielded  too 

little  remembered.     Of  pentecos-  much    to    Romanists. 

truths,  only  fragments  then  remained  in  the  Church ;  the  pre- 
nce  of  the  full  system  will  reverse  this  admission.  It  was  made 
when  many  had  adopted  a  practical  maxim  still  current,  and 
ch  also  must  be  renounced;  namely,  that  the  human  nature  of  the 
i  Jesus  is  to  be  excluded  from  our  thoughts  when  we  worship 
.  This  accords  neither  with  Scripture,  nor  with  the  judgment  of 
beat  divines,  the  structure  of  some  of  our  best  forms  of  worship,  or 
best  feelings  of  individual  believers.  Yet  if  pictures  of  the 
leemer  are  to  be  constantly  in  sight,  this  exclusion  would  seem  to 
,  prudent  precaution  against  serious  evils ;  whereas  it  is  itself  a 
septible  approach  to  a  very, serious  evil,  which  the  ancients  denoted 
the  phrase,  "ditsolving  Jestu."  The  connection  between  such 
urea  and  erroneous  views  of  the  Saviour's  person  is  an  interesting 
dry,  but  it  cannot  be  pursued  here. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Saviour  was  for  several  years  conversant 
>ng  men,  before  it  was  known  that  he  was  anything  more  than  * 
i,and  that  this  may  furnish  some  excuse  for  making  visible  repre- 
ations  of  him ; — the  reply  is  easy,  that  from  the  time  when  his 
ild,  John,  proclaimed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  Objection 

.,  this  ought  to  have  been  generally  acknow-  answered. 

ed ;  that  his  proceeding  in  his  appointed  course  without  calling 
he  acknowledgment  shews  his  wonderful -condescension  and  love ; 
does  not  reverse  the  ancient  prohibition.  It  would  be  a  strange 
rn  of  ingratitude  and  insolence,  to  make  his  affability  and  kind- 
i  a  reason  for  disobeying  his  statutes  and  taking  liberties  with  his 
on.  The  reality  and  completeness  of  his  human  nature  shews 
greatly  he  has  favoured  us  above  the  patriarchs ;  but  his  living 
erial  body  was,  and  IS,  as  much  as  that  temporary  vehicle 
reby  he  conversed  with  Abraham,  the  visible  manifestation  of 
ty  to  man ;  which  therefore'  it  is  unlawful  to  paint. 
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/(♦pen-  His  human  coming  did  not  take  place  until  among  the  Jew*  the 
Dl*2^'  prohibition  was  interpreted  so  largely,  and  observed  so  carefully,  that, 
as  Josephus  records,  they  thought  all  visible  representations  of  animals 

Pictures  of Christ  wHollg  as  well  as  meu  utterly  unlawful. 

imaginary  and  injurious.  All   representations    of   the    Lord 

Jesus  are  entirely  imaginary ;  and  they  are  also  hurtful.  A  person 
who  gases  on  a  painting  of  this  kind,  recognizing  it  as  a  representation 
of  the  Lord,  is  either  filled  with  reverence  and  love  to  him,  which 
makes  the  gaser  an  idolater ;  or,  with  no  sentiments  approaching  to 
worship,  criticises  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
colours,-—  which  is  profaneness.  Which  of  the  two  may  be  the  more 
Sinful  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  decide.  The  thought  of  JesuS  ought 
never  to  be  strongly  presented  to  the  mind,  without  awakening 
sentiments  of  awe  and  love  ;  yet  to  use  paintings  for  that  purpose  is 
forbidden.  Thus  they  throw  the  mind  on  one  of  two  opposite  evils. 
Superstition  or  irreverence. 

All  the  help  they  are  said  to  give  in  the  instruction  of  children, 
may  be  gaiued  in  better  ways  without  them:  and  it  may  perhaps 
hereafter  appear  that  the  common  use  of  such  unauthorised  methods 
of  aiding  meditations  on  the  Redeemer,  has  hindered  the  effusion  ot 
the  gracious  influences  of  that  Almighty  Agent,  concerning  whom  the 
Lord  said  "  He  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  show  [it]  unto  yo%" 

What  tendency  the  viev\«  advocated  in  this  Essay  may  have,  if 
received,  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  ths 
fall  of  the  Papacy,  may  readily  be  seen, in  part.    In  proportion  as  they 
will  lead  to  the  careful  training  of  the  public  mind  in  the  knowledge 
Effect  on  of  scripture,  they  uill  prevent  reliance  on  the 

Romanism.  authority  of  the  Church.     By  turning  attention 

to  the  splendour  and  striking  scenes  of  the  Israelitish  ritual,  and 
shewing  how  this  was  adapted  to  the  infancy  of  the  church,  but  is 
altogether  unsuitable  to  its  adult  state,  it  will  fortify  men  against  the 
pageantry  and  gaudy  shows  of  the  Romish  ceremonial.  By  proving 
the  unlawfulness  of  making  or  having  a  visible  representation  of  the 
Redeemer,  they  sweep  away  all  the  subtile  distinctions  between  honour 
and  worship,  and  cut  up  one  great  part  of  their  idolatry  by  the  roots. 
By  enhancing  the  sense  of  the  Redeemer's  presence  in  the  soul,  they 
will  fortify  the  mind  against  superstitious  reverence  of  the 
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rfbd  the  Popes;  and  by  promoting  the  solid  and  cordial  union  of  afpin- 
christians,  they  will  take  from  the  Romanists  the  argument  which  has  p^_; 
had  more  influence  than  any  other  in  winning  unsettled  souls  to  their 
communion. 

Already  the  meteors  in  distant  portions  of  the  firmament,  indicate 
the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  mind,  and  betoken  the  coming 
of  Him  who  shall  consume  the  Papacy  "  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth, 
and  destroy  it  with  the  brightness  of  His  coming."  The  proper  use 
to  be  made  of  this  impression,  is  to  study  with  care  the  words  referred 
to,  and  to  pray  for  that  effusion  of  the  Spirit  which  shall  renovate  the 
Church,  and  regenerate  mankind.  Once  again,  the  author  would 
remind  the  reader,  that  while  he  points  out  what  appears  to  him  to  be 
*he  tendency  of  these  views,  he  neither  promises  nor  predicts  anything. 

^oth  in  the  Appeal  in  favour  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity,  and  still  more 
plainly  in  this  Essay  the  great  tmth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  in  the 
'sense  of  Peter's  memorable  confession,  has  been  represented  as  the 
seminal  principle  of  a  new  Reformation ;  A  new  reformation 

3ost  as  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  j usti fica-  to   be  effe eted. 

tion  was  that  of  the  former :  but  this  implies  not  any  expectation 
either  that  the  change  will  be  so  rapid,  or  so  implicated  with  secular 
movements;  or  that  any  human  instruments  will  be  so  conspicuous  in 
it  as  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  centurv  in  the  movement  which 
they  conducted.  The  position  of  the  Church,  and  the  state  of  man- 
♦and  ere  quite  different  from  what  they  were  then.  If  the  truth  should 
-now  have  the  most  rapid  propagation  possible,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  it  will  operate  so  powerfully  at  first  as  either  the  other  doctrine  did 
then,  or  as  this  will  hereafter.  The  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  at  present  so  scanty,  even  among  real  Deficient  knowledge 

christians,  that  the  effect  of  the  cardinal  of  the  Old  TeeUanent 

truth  confessed  by  Peter  must  at  first  be  much  feebler  than  it  will  be 
when  children  grow  up  in  a  reverent  familiarity  with  the  Ancient 
Scriptures,  with  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  descendants,  the 
Mosaick  tabernacle  and  rites,  and  the  solemn  manifestations  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  when  the  precious  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
are  all  applied,  by  the  school-boy  and  more  advanced  student,  to  illus- 
-trate  the  wise  adaptation  of  those  manifestations  and  of  all  the  4awt 
»and  the  events  of  the  Theocracy,  to  the  dark  and  disordered 
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appen-  of  mankind;  and  when  every  branch  of  knowledge  shall  be  made 
'h™  J^;  directly  tributary  to  religion.    Let  that  central  truth  be  restored  tad 
propagated, — that  truth  which  gate  the  impulse  to  the  early  Christian 
Church, — that  truth  which  according  to  the  intimations  of  prophecy  ii 
to  triumph  over  every  form  of  errour  and  wickedness, — let  the  truth 
Christian   Unity  that  Jesus  is  the  Divine  Person  whose  risible 

will  be  advanced,  radiance  consecrated  the  ancient  Tabernacle 

and  Temple  be  admitted,  the  series  of  his  manifestations,  and  ha 
-sublime  government  of  ancient  empires  reverently  studied,  along  aith 
'the  process  by  which  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  conducted  by  the  aposUei 
to  their  harmonious  and  absorbing  regard  to  his  person  and  his  celestial 
glory: — let  these  things  T>e  propagated  far  the  earth,  and  take  hold  of 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men : — Christians  will  then  trample  with 
scorn  on  their  party  names  and  sectarian  interests.  The  love  of  Pente- 
costal truth  will  become  so  strong,  that  no  force  on  earth  will  keep 
'them  from  holding  christian  fellowship  with  those  who  love  it ;  in- 
stitutions will  be  modified  to  suit  (he  progress  of  light  and  love ;  and 
the  divided  Church  will  indeed  be  made  One.  The  movement  may 
be  slow  at  first,  perhaps,  for  a  while,  scarcely  discernible;  "The 
Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  .*"  but  come  it  will :  "And 
'all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God." 

At  length  the  cherished  and  advancing  purpose  of  fifteen  years, 
constantly  interrupted,  sometimes  suspended,  and  repeatedly  enlarged, 
is  by  divine  help  fulfilled.  With  deep  solemnity  and  prayerfulnes  I 
commit  this  work  to  the  publick  and  to  God.   More  than  five-and- twenty 

Conclusion*  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  it  seemed  to  be 

impossible  that  I  should  ever  by  solitary  labour,  communicate  to  my 
fellow -mortals  the  thoughts  which  He  had  led  me  to  revolve.  But  His 
gracious  promises  supported  me ;  and  what  then  appeared  impossible 
is  done.  When  I  again  became  the  minister  of  a  congregation  in  1831 . 
I  neither  intended  nor  expected  that  while  that  relation  continued  I 
could  communicate  to  the  public  in  print,  what  dwelt  in  my  mind,  as 
the  ascertained  truth  of  God.  But  now,  contrary  to  my  impressions 
at  that  time,  all  that  I  consider  of  vital  importance  is  communicated 
in  the  present  volume. 

In  the  course  of  this  Essay  there  are  several  suggestions  of  topicks 
•for  inquiry  and  research.    These  inquiries,  as  they  were  not  necessary 
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o  die  main  argument,  I  have  kept  out  of  the  present  work.  And  I  appew- 
tow  leave  them  to  be  pursued  by  others,  if  the  urgency  of  more  im-  pl5  _, 
wrtant  investigations  and  more  solemn  duties  will  permit  any  to 
mdertake  them. 

Probably  the  period  of  life  for  enterprise  and  independent  research 
fith  me  is  past.  Such  advances  as  may  yet  be  made  by  help  from 
he  writings  of  others,  together  with  the  devotional  enjoyment,  and 
rider  diffusion  of  ascertained  truth,  appear  to  be  the  proper  duties  of 
ay  remaining  years,  if  any  remain. 

I  cannot  lay  down  my  pen  without  again  solemnly  recording  my 
gratitude  to  the  bounteous  Author  of  all  good  for  having  enabled  me 
o  state  in  writing,  and  deliver  to  the  publick,  the  truths  of  his  glorious 
pepel  with  which  I  have  been  entrusted  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
if  ay  He  pardon  all  the  sinful  imperfections  which  have  attended  the 
Koduction  of  this  work,  graciously  accept  it  as  an  offering  to  Himself, 
ind  condescend  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  mankind ! 


THE     END. 
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"  Mr.  Kidd  has  been  a  unionist  for  nearly  thirty  yean.  He  has, 
therefore,  peculiar  claims  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  his  appeal.  The 
object  of  his  book  is  to  show  from  Scripture  that  "  Christians  ought  to  be 
visibly  one  body,  that  they  will  at  length  be  one,  and  that  they  ought  now 
to  labour,  and  mutually  approximate,  in  order  to  become  one." 

*  *  *  *  "  In  a  singularly  energetic  and  animated  section,— 
in  which  the  views  and  suggestions  are  so  remarkably  appropriate  to  the 
present  crisis,  that  it  seems  as  if  only  a  month  old  (it  was  originally 
penned  in  1835), —  a  scriptural  opposition  to  Popery,  as  a  common  foe,  is 
pressed  on  all  Evangelical  denominations ;  and  the  tendency  of  such  a 
combination  to  draw  these  bodies  into  closer  union,  is  ably  traced.  The 
last  means  proposed  for  promoting  Christian  unity,  is  an  increase  in 
theological  knowledge,  a  subject  which  not  undeservedly  holds  an  impor- 
tant place  in  Mr.  Kidd's  estimation,  as  appears  from  the  numerous 
references  to  it  throughout  his  work. 

"The  subject  of  Mr.  Kidd's  treatise,  *  *  is  one  of  rapidly 
increasing  importance,  and  is  treated  by  him  in  the  true  spirit  of  union, — 
a  spirit  of  devotedness  to  Christ,  of  love  to  all  the  brethren,  and  of  zeal 
for  the  truth  ;  while,  although  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  external  unity 
in  the  end,  he  wisely  looks  and  labours  for  this  mainly  through  an  increased 
elevation  in  the  Christian  character,  to  be  effected  by  the  growth  of 
spiritual  knowledge.  The  plan  of  this  work  is  well  devised,  and  the 
execution  is  good/' — The  Witness  ( Edinburgh. J 

Turn  opgr. 
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"It  is  impossible  to  read  this  book  without  catching  something  of  the 
spirit  of  union  ;  and  especially  no  one  with  a  spark  of  Christian  feeling  can 
read  the  part  headed  "  Primitive  Union  Gone,"  without  sighing  for  its 
restoration.  *  *  *  We  would  invite  particular  attention  to 
the  measures  proposed  for  promoting  Christian  unity  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood; and  should  it  be  found  difficult  to  get  some  of  the  plans 
adopted,  we  would  say,  procure  some  of  the  separate  tracts  on  this 
subject,  and  stitch  them  up  with  your  loan  tracts,  and  thus  prepare  the 
different  religious  bodies  for  further  measures.        *  *  *        We 

sincerely  wish  the  work  an  extensive  circulation,  hoping  that  it  will  con- 
siderably tend  to  allay  the  spirit  of  sectarianism,  which  almost  every 
minister  and  every  private  Christian  professes  to  deplore." — Evangthccl 
Magazine. 

"Mr.  Kidd  argues  for  the  gradual  approximation  of  all  evangelical  Pro- 
testants, so  that  they  may  eventually  become  one  church  ;  and  though  he 
is  fully  aware  of  all  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, he  is  sanguine  that  it  will  be  effected,  as  being  in  harmony  with  the 
Saviour's  design.  •  *  *  His  object  may  be  judged'  of  by  the 
following  propositions,  which  are  illustrated  and  enforced  with  much 
lucidness  and  power  :— 

"  I.     It  is  the  will  cf  our  heavenly  Sovereign  that  his  people  should  be 
one." 

"  II.  The  nature  and  degree  of  this  onenevs  arc  so  explained  in  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  as  to  preclude  dirision  into  sects." 

"  III.     There  is  not  the  same  unity  of  the  Church  now  as  there  was  at  first," 
"  IV.     Christ  is  able  to  restore  the  primitive  unity." 

••  V.     He  is  determined  to  restore  it." 
"  VI.     For  this  it  is  the  present  duty  of  his  people  incessantly  to  labour 
and  to  pray." 

41  We  hold  that  the  first  four  propositions  arc  fully  established  by  our 
author;  and  this  admission  contains  cause  of  deep  humiliation,  on  account 
of  our  present  divided  state.  *  *  *  "\Ve  earnestly  recommend  the 
perusal  of  his  book.  In  particular,  we  beg  to  direct  attention  to  his 
illustrations  of  the  uixth  proposition,  which  may  be  found  iu  pages  1 28  to 
140,  and  which  describe  feasible  and  commendable  measures  for  promo- 
ting Christian  union.  Would  that  all  Christian  people  could  be  induced 
prayerfully  to  ponder  them !  The  result  would  be  most  beneficial  on 
their  own  spirit,  and  on  the  advancement  of  Christianity  on  the  earth." — 
Congregational  Magazine. 

"  We  have  taken  some  different  views  of  subjects  at  which  Mr.  Kidd 
has  looked  in  his  progress ;  but  as  to  the  object  and  plan  of  his  "Appeal," 
we  perfectly  agree  with  him.  We  sincerely  thank  him  for  the  pleasure 
we  have  derived  from  its  perusal,  and  earnestly  recommend  the  volume 
to  all  who  value  Christian  union,  and  desire  to  assist  in  promoting  it" — 
We$legan  Magazine. 
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